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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


THE YEAR AHEAD 


In its review of the outlook for the year 1958, 
appearing in this column on Jan. 16 last year, the 
Chronicle remarked that it was “troubled less 
about whether recovery will take place than 
about whether it may be induced by forces essen- 
tially artificial in nature which may well leave 
us vulnerable to far worse difficulties than any 
that we have experienced to date.” Increased gov- 
ernment expenditures and swollen deficits, par- 
ticularly if they are financed by sale of obliga- 
tions to the commercial banks, were cited as 
factors all too likely to have untoward results in 
the long run. It is now well known that recovery 
did take place more or less as expected by nearly 
all prognosticators at the beginning of last year. 
It is now also clear that reckless government ex- 
penditures and a huge deficit have left their im- 
press upon the economy of the country. 

The vital question now is not whether business 
will continue to improve in the months ahead, but 
whether the fiscal looseness of 1958 and 1959 will 
place their ugly imprints upon the year ahead; 
whether our failure to insist or even permit the 
recession to do its normal work of eliminating 
maladjustments will linger to plague us this 
year; and whether the Congress, many members 
of which seem to believe that they have received 
a popular mandate to out-New Deal the New 
Deal, will make matters still worse by policies 
and programs which can not fail to do infinite 
damage at one time or another, whatever may be 
the results within the relatively short period of a 
year. The frequently repeated screams about the 
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What Business Must Do to 
Curb Inflation, Instability 


By CARROL M. SHANKS* 


President, The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Insurance head sees economy moving forward, but not 
without major economic problems requiring solution, 
and suggests what businessmen should do to help curb 
inflation and lessen undesirable swings in output. Mr. 
Shanks submits government’s inability requires business 
to take direct action; rejects the argument we cannot 
achieve both high employment and stable prices; and 
cites as an example of hardening of business arteries in 
the insurance industry the resistance to Variable An- 
nuities. Proposes non-emotional approach to capital out- 
lays, cooperation in restrictive credit policies; and in- 
creased efficiency, productivity, volume operations and 
competition in labor and in business. 


We are starting a year which promises to be a pros- 
perous one. Most economists and businessmen seem 
agreed that output, employment, and 
incomes will continue to move ahead 

in 1959. 

There is, however, fairly wide dis- 
agreement on just how much prog- 
ress will be achieved. Some observers 
look for a growth rate considerably 
below normal. For example, seventy 
economists who met recently at the 
University of Michigan estimate that 
Gross National Product will reach 

ae a _ only $459 billion by the last quarter 
|» } of 1959, and the median estimate of 

, over 200 economists polled by the 

F. W. Dodge Corporation produces 

a $460 billion estimate for the last 
quarter. These forecasts imply a 
very slow growth of just over 1% 
during the year. Our own economists at Prudential are 
considerably more optimistic, and I believe their expec- 
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*An address by Mr. Shanks made at the “Crystal Ball Luncheon”’, 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 14, 1959. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRAT, Price $1.50 a Copy 


Business and Finance Speaks 
After Turn of the Year 


As is our usual custom, THE CHRONICLE features in 
today’s ANNUAL REVIEW AND OUTLOOK ISSUE the 
individual opinions of government officials and of the 
country’s leading industrialists, bankers and financiers 
as to the probable trend of business in the current year. 
These forecasts, written especially for THE CHRONICLE, 
provide the reader with up-to-the-minute official views 
as to the indicated course of business in all industries, 
The statements begin herewith— 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES ! 
U. S. Senator from New Hampshire 


The key legislative problem of the 86th Session of the 
U. S. Congress will be that of handling matters d 
with the national economy. On how well the problem is 
resolved depends the future not only of this generation 
but of generations to come in this 
country. The situation could not be 
stated any more clearly and dramat-~ 
ically than in the words of President 
Eisenhower that “there can be no 
real national security without fiscal 
stability.” 

We have already noted the Pres< 
ident’s particular and thoroughly 
justified concern with the problem 
of fiscal stability when he recently 
came out with his proposal for a bal- 
anced budget even before the tradi- 
tional budget message which usually 
comes shortly after the convening of 
the new Congress. Despite the basic 
good health of the national economy 
with predictions of a record-break- 
ing gross national product and an increase of individual 
productively after several static years, there are increas- 
ing signs of impending economic illness. 

Inflation continues not only to plague us but the cumu<- 
lative effects of the creeping inflation which we have ex~ 
perienced are beginning to be left. In contemplation of 
that situation, the inflationary pressure of Government 
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(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


PETER B. B. ANDREWS 


Economic Consultant 
Fairlawn, N. J. 
National Rubber Machinery 

For outstanding capital gains 
potential, likely to out-perform 
the market as a whole in 1959, 
I select National Rubber Ma- 
chinery stock, 
listed on the 
Am e€rican 
Stock Ex- 
change. This 
stock now 
isselling 
around 23, 
but it sold at 
34% in 1956, 
and I look for 
its return to 
this price of 
3414 and high- 
er, for the 
following rea- 
sons: The rub- 
ber industry 
was very hard hit in the latter part 
of 1957 and the first half of 1958, 
with the consequence that spend- 
ing for capital equipment by the 
rubber industry dropped sharply. 
This caused operations of National 
Rubber Machinery to drop to defi- 
cit levels, with resultant divi- 
dend omission. Now, the cycle of 
the rubber industry is very 
strongly upward, and National 
Rubber Machinery’s earnings up- 
swing is likely to be just 
strongly intensified on the upside 
as it was on the downside when 
the rubber industry was hit by 
recession. 

Every authority on the rubber 
industry is agreed that the rubber 
industry faces an excellent year 
in 1959. For example, E. J. 
Thomas, Chairman of the Board 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
says that the rubber industry will 
have its highest volume of sales 
in history in 1959, exceeding even 
the year 1956, when National 
Rubber Machinery stock reached 
3412. Moreover, Mr. Thomas, the 
chief executive officer of Good- 
year, says that Goodyear will in- 
crease its capital spending for 
plant and machinery 10 $70,000,- 
000 this year, up a minimum of 
$10,000,000 over 1958. National 
Rubber Machinery, the chief 
equipment supplier to the indus- 
try, will be a major beneficiary. 
Other leading authorities of top 
rubber companies make similar 
bright forecasts for the rubber 
industry in 1959, They include 
Harvey and Raymond Firestone, 
Chairman and President, respec- 
tively, of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., H. E. Humphreys, 
Chairman of U. S. Rubber: J. W. 
Keener, President of B. F. Good- 
rich, as well as Ross Ormsby, 
President of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Associaiton. Such renowned 
authorities as Prentice-Hall and 
McGraw-Hill also see big gains 
for the industry in 1959. McGraw- 
Hill, leading analyst of industry 
equipment expenditures, estimates 
a 20% jump in spending for new 
plant and equipment by the rub- 
ber industry in 1959. 

With all the bad news out and 
much good news on the National 
Rubber Machinery Co. likely to 
break in 1959, the stock’s price 
should soon assume an ascending 
curve, likely to rise steadily 
throughout 1959. The company is 
in very strong financial condition, 
with current assets of $5,650,000 
more than eight times current lia- 
bilities of $660,000. Cash and 
equivalent alone are more than 
twice all current liabilities. Fi- 
nancial strength indicates a quick 
resumption of dividends as earn- 
‘ngs improve. The company’s 
earning power under good rubber 


Peter B. B. Andrews 


as 


is shown. in 
per-share earnings 
were $3.53 in 1956, $3.25 in 1955, 
and $2.70 in 1954. In 1957 they 
were $1.01 and in 1958 there was 
a deficit, but the current year 
should see a rapid regaining of 
high earning power. 


industry conditions 
the fact that 


National Rubber Machinery C« 
is a generous dividend paye: 
under favorable earnings condi- 
tions, and a restoration of divi- 
dends to the $1.50 annual rate 
of 1956, will be within easy reach 
on the prospective improvement 
of earnings. Capitalization is 
simple, with long-term funded 
debt at $2,280,000 and common 
stock at only 205,000 shares. 
Slightly over 50% of the common 
stock is owned by American Seai- 
Kap Corp., which now is helping 
effectively to diversify and en- 
large company activities. The 
American Seal-Kap Corp. is an 
zegegressive, efficient holding com- 
pany, which paid considerably 
more than present prices for Na- 
tional Rubber Machinery stock in 
obtaining control—and even if it 
did not intend staying in National 
Rubber Machinery, it would be 
likely to build National Rubber 
Machinery’s operations in every 
successtul way possible to make 
the stock worth more than the 
present price around 23. If Amer- 
ican Seal-Kap should want toe 
sell its noldings, it would aim to 
strongly justify a considerably 
higher price for National Rubber 
Machinery stock than now cur- 
rent. One of the interesting cor- 
porate developments being worked 
for National Rubber Machinery 
-in keeping with the space-age 
trend of the times—is a machine 
for the extrusion of solid pro- 
pellants for missile fuel. A com- 
mercial and household rubber 
garbage - disposal unit has _ at- 
tained exceptional success already, 
ranking as the best in the field. 
And, a new process for the bag- 
less curing of tires is expected 
to increase the National Rubber 
Machinery Company’s equipment 
orders materially. 

National Rubber Machinery, 
listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change, is not an active stock, 
but it has a considerable floating 
supply, and it can be bought in 
adequate amounts for these in- 


omimerctial anc imancia 


This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


National Rubber Machinery Co.— 
Peter B. B. Andrews, Economic 
Consultant, Fairlawn, N. J. 
(Page 2) 


Allied Chemical Corporation 
August Huber, Partner, Spencer 
Trask & Co., New York City. 
(Page 2) , 
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terested in a capital-gains cyclical 
situation with definitely outstand- 
ing potentials for 1959. 


AUGUST HUBER 
Partner, Spencer Trask & Co., 
New York City 
Members NN. Y¥. Stock Exchange 


Allied Chemical Corp. 


This article briefly touches the 
highlights on Allied Chemical Cor- 
poration. Currently selling around 
94, these quality shares are stil] 
well below 
the 1956 high 
price of 129%4. 
Earnings have 
trended 
downward 
from’ a peak of 
$5.44 per 
share in 1955 
to an esti- 
mated $3.35 
per share in 
1958. I believe 
the company's 
basic earning 
power has 
been increased 
by a combina- 
tion of new plant facilities, new 
processes and new products. Also, 
the indications point toward im- 
proved operating efficiency in the 
years ahead. I am impressed with 
the basic managerial changes and 
the progressive policies adopted. 

The present view of future 
earnings envisions a_ favorable 
growth pattern which runs about 
like this—for 1959 between $4.25 
and $4.50 per share against about 
$3.35 in 1958: for 1960 between 
$5.50-$6; by 1963 around $7 per 
share and a later potential of about 
$9 per share. 

The present regular 
rate is $3 per share. 

Considering (1) the shares at 
94 are well below the earlier peak 
of about 130: (2) promising 
growth pattern of earning power 
and; (3) new capable and aggres- 
sive management, I regard Allied 
Chemical as one of the more at- 
tractive quality-type growth 
stocks in the current market. 


oe 
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INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
The Investment Trader’s Association of Philadelphia will hold 


their 35th Annual Mid-Winter Dinner on Friday, Feb. 27. 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


1959, 


BALTIMORE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


_ The 24th Annual Mid-Winter Dinner of the Baltimore Secu- 
rity Traders Association will be held at the Southern Hotel on 


Friday, Jan. 16, at 7:30 p.m. 


Dinner will be preceded by a reception beginning at 6:30 p.m. 
Tariff for guests is $14. Dinner tickets may be obtained from 
David Pindell, Lockwood, Peck & Co. Room Reservations should 


be made with Jack Wallace, Baker, Watts & Co. 


Harry J. Nie- 


meyer, Robert Garrett & Sons, is Chairman of the Entertainment 


Committee. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

Members of the Security Traders Association of New York 
are urging their members to make a contribution to the Wall 
Street Industries Blood Bank. The Red Cross Blood Mobile will 
be at the Sub Treasury Building Jan. 19 and Jan. 20. 

Members of the STANY Blood Bank Committee are Andrew 
Blank, P. F. Fox & Co., Inc.; Joseph Conlon, Grace Canadian Se- 


curities; Joseph Dorsey, Bache & Co.: 


Charles O’Brien Murphy 


Ili, Pearson, Murphy & Co.; and John J. Meyers, Jr., Gordon 


Graves & Co. 
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SECURITIES 
OUTLOOK 


The January issue of our 
timely survey assesses 
business prospects for the 
new year, together with 
a selected list of securities 
with attractive investment 
possibilities for 1959. Each 
month our Research De- 
partment discusses in this 
publication topics of special 
interest to serious-minded 
investors. 
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The Business Environment Ahead 


By ROY L. 


REIERSON* 


Vice-President and Chief Economist 


Bankers Trust Company, 


New York City 


In arriving at a tentative forecast of $470 billion GNP for 
1959, Dr. Reierson directs attention to certain imponderables 
which could create troublesome problems for business and the 
economy as a whole. The banker-economist perceives future 
disturbances arising from deep-seated and insistent inflation- 
ary tendencies; finds it paradoxical that a step-up in business 
activity could spread inflatien and thwart economic growth; 
and confesses difficulty in trying to reconcile the thesis that 
inflationary pressures stimulate economic growth with past 


half-decade’s apparent below 


average economic growth rate. 


Believes management faces prospect of serious labor troubles 
and demands; and notes worsening U. S. world market com- 
petitive position affecting dollar’s acceptability and Treasury 


financing 


The American economy enters 
1959 in the midst of a vigorous re- 
covery. Industrial production has 
been advancing month after month 
since last 
April, and 
while some 
slowing down 
in this rate of 
climb is to be 
expected, 
there have 
been no im- 
portant signs 
of faltering so 
bar. 

The present 
high state of 
business con- 
fidence de- 
riveés much of 
its strength 
from the good 
the economy in 
recent recession. 
ness setback of 1957-58 was the 
severest in 20 years, it was also 
one of the briefest on record. Al- 
though the heavy goods industries, 
which had been especially hard 
hit last year, are still operating 
significantly below their previous 
peaks, total industrial activity by 
the end of 1958 had regained prac- 
tically all of its previous decline. 
In fact, the gross national product 
in the final quarter of 1958 was 
estimated at an annual rate in ex- 
cess Of $450 billion, which in cur- 


Rey L. Reierson 


account given hy 
coping with the 
While the busi- 


rent dollars is nearly 2% above 
the pre-recession peak, but this 
increase from the former high 


mark reflects the advance in prices 
rather than _ physical volume; 
“real” output probably did not 
exceed the all-time record. 

In 1959, however, new peaks are 
in sight for most of the important 
indicators of economic progress— 
industrial activity, construction, 
and retail trade as well as personal 
income and business profits. More- 
over, despite some very real prob- 
lems that confront the business 
community, prevailing opinion is 
that the basic direction of the 
economy will remain upward in 
the vear ahead. 


The Stalwart Supports 


Underlying the general expecta- 
tion of a higher level of economic 
activity in 1959 is the stalwart 
support provided by two major 
sectors of the economy—consumer 





*An address by Dr. Reierson before 


the Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 7, 
1959. 





problems. 


spending on nondurable goods and 
services, and outlays of state and 
local governments — which have 
been fairly immune to business 
recessions in the postwar years. 
Since these two categories of de- 
mand account for about two-thirds 
of the total output of our economy, 
their persistently rising trend fur- 
nishes a strong underpinning to 
business when more volatile forces 
falter, as they did in 1958, and re- 
inforces the outlook when the up- 
vard movement is resumed. 


Consumer spending on nondu- 
rable goods and services, taken 
together, did not sag even when 


personal income and employineént 
were declining during the reces- 
sion. Moreover, by the final quar- 
ter of 1958, such expenditures were 
etting new records — some 5°, 
ahead of their pre-recession levels. 
opulation growth, advancing em- 
ployment, and rising incomes 
inake it reasonable to expect these 
Gutlays to continue to climb fairly 


consistently throughout the year 
ahead. 

Outlays by state and local gov- 
ernments for highways, schools, 
and other community facilities 
likewise are in a steadily mount- 
ing trend. Contrary to some ex- 
pectations, this trend was not 


slowed by the impact of the reces- 
sion upon tax receipts; if anything, 
the pace has quickened with the 
Mederal highway program and in- 
creasing budgets for other public 
works. Admittedly, these budgets 
are not immune to rising construc- 
tion costs, financing problems, and 
the like, and as such expenditures 
reach ever greater amounts, their 
sensitivity to general economic 
conditions may increase. For the 
immediate future, however, the 


direction seems firmly upward; 
together with the prospective 
growth in the consumer sector, 


this provides a solid if unspectacu- 
lar push toward higher economic 
activity in the year ahead; 


The Volatile Demands 


In principle, whether the up- 
ward push imparted to the econ- 
omy from these corsumer and 
public works sectors is enhanced, 
moderated or conceivably even re- 
versed depends upon the aggre- 
gate behavior of the more dynamic 
but also more unpredictable one- 
third of our national output that 
is determined by private invest- 
ment decisions, consumer buying 


of durable goods, Federal spend- 


Continued on page 119 
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Observations . 
By A. WILFRED MAY 


MERELY A FRAME OF 
REFERENCE 


“In the years of speculative 
calm, 1923, 1924 and 1925, the 
, body of legitimate and semi-legi- 
timate speculators, bankers, and 
economists 
had reason- 
ably sane 
_ideas about 
‘speculative 
* principles and 
~ the status of 
<.ommon 
“stock's. 
Searcely four 
years later, 
however, 
thesesame 
individuals 
had become 77 
so hypnotized ©7077 mr 
and anaesthe- A. Wilfred May 
tized by the 
Speculative Show that they wor- 
shipped all kinds of glamorous 
beliefs and fantastic excuses for 
the market's excesses; theories 
which they would have laughed at 
four years previously. 

“Here are a few examples of 
some of these romantic ‘New Era’ 
beliefs, their economic justifica- 
tion indefensible, but embraced 
by bankers, economists, and ‘legit- 
imate’ speculators, as well as by 
gamblers; and for that reason all 
the more dangerous as effective 
stimuli to the speculative orgy. 


That New Era’s Credo 


“It was believed that: 


“(1) Common stocks of well- 
managed corporations were al- 
ways a buy at any price. 

“(2) All that a buyer had to do 
to achieve success was to buy and 
hold. 

“(3) Common stocks were not 
speculative at the time—that bor- 
rowing money at 12% to buy 
stocks yielding 2% was investing. 

“(4) Certain groups of stocks 
had a tremendous ‘scarcity value.’ 
(Ex., it was imagined that it 
would soon become impossible to 
buy utility stocks, which were al- 
ready selling at 100 times earn- 
ings, at any price.) 

“(5) To evaluate stock prices, 
all one had to do was to multiply 
actual or prospective 1929 earn- 


ings by some arbitrary figure 
ranging anywhere from eight to 
40, depending on the industry. 
(6) Because the United States 
is a marvelous country, leading 
common stocks should always be 
bought for the ‘long pull,’ and that 
borrowing money for the pur- 
pose was no different than bor- 
rowing from the commercial bank 
in the conduct of a business — 
that wholesale financing through 
common stock offerings and tre- 


F. mendous brokers’ loans was a per- 


manent and sound economic in- 
stitution. 

“(7) A property’s value was at 
once enhanced by multiplying the 
paper share certificates which 
represented it—through split-ups, 
stock dividends, etc. 

“(8) A very valuable privilege 
accrued to a _ stockholder when 
through the issuing of ‘rights’ he 
was permitted to pay into his cor- 
poration additional funds for more 
stock at a price less than the pre- 
vailing market for the former 
lesser number of shares outstand- 
ing. 

“(9) An important insurance 
of the safety of the market price 
level was the investment trust 
which was expected to stabilize 
the market and prevent any im- 
portant deflation. 

“(10) Large margin. require- 
ments would prevent any wide or 
disorderly decline. 

“How the above gospel could 
have been widely accepted may 
be difficult to comprehend now: 
just as the history of the South 
Sea Companies, the Mississippi 
Bubble, Holland’s Tulip Boom, the 
California Gold Rush, and our 
recent (and now again) Florida 
Land Boom now seem to us the 
picture of lunacy. They are all 
quite easily understandable to the 
student of the psychology of 
speculation, not of economics.” 


Source and Purpose of the 
Quotation 


The above depiction of the New 
Era thinking of those Boiling 
‘Twenties is quoted from the 
writer’s thesis for the Master of 
Arts degree at Columbia in 1932 
analyzing the preceding epochal 
stock market boom and crash. Our 
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present purpose is not to imply 
the necessary recurrence of a mar- 
ket collapse—or even the timing 
of a major reaction, Nor is it 
intended to draw exact parallels 
between the specific elements rul- 
ing then and now (the circum- 
stances attending a boom or a bust 
never are exactly repeated. For 
example, it is realized that the 
credit situation today is markedly 
different). 

But there are some striking 
analogies, as with the cited split 
and fund proclivities, and the 
uncillary Florida hand booms—in 
Miami in the middle and late 
1920s, and now again flamboy- 
antly in the Sarasota region. 
And there is _the recurrent 
tendency to. over-sanctify the 
functions of the stock market, per 
the following excerpt from an ad- 
dress delivered May 24, 1929, by 
the then missioning. N. Y. Stock 
Exchanze President, E. H. H. Sim- 
mons (as also quoted in our 
thesis): “However much one may 
decry speculative enthusiasm, 
there is no doubt that it is inii- 
mately related to the steady and 
constructive building up of Amer- 
ican business and the mainte- 
nance of high American standards 
of living.” 


For Our Present Orientation 


Our purpose is rather to provide 
a partial inventory of specific 
similarities and dissimilarities, in 
lieu of prevalent vague remi- 
niscences of “that 1929 Crash’’— 
for use as a frame of reference 
to appraise present investor atti- 
tudes and »olicies. This should be 
additionally constructive in high- 
lighting some of the current foi- 
bles to be avoided. 

In any event, we remind the 
present doom-prophesying Cas- 
sandras that the Dow Jones Av- 
erage which collapsed from its 
1929 peak of 386 to its July 1932 
low of 41, is now, only 30 years 
Jater, 52% above that “crazy” 
boom top. Realization of this 
should made present-day bulls 
under the age of 20 feel particu- 
larly secure. 


MORE ON THAT TREK TO 
WALL STREET 
—From Rags to Riches 
An individual who has moved 
from the relief rolls to the stock 
market, reversing the more tra- 
ditional course, including his own 
after 1929*, provides us with 
some interesting conciusions about 
portfolio management. In the 
press stir over the indictment of 
*Will Mr. Schweitzer be making an- 

other return trip to the relief rolls? 


The 


State of Trade 
and Industry 


Despite the fact that the evi- 
dence to date is necessarily 
fragmentary, there would appear 
to be almost complete agreement 
among the nation’s leading 
bankers and businessmen that the 
outlook for the nation’s economy 
in the present year is exceedingly 
bright. This viewpoint is amply 
documented in the outlook state- 
ments’ appearing in~ this, our 
Annual. Review issue. These 
commentaries, especially written 
for the “Chronicle,” are _ pre- 
ponderantly optimistic as to the 
probable course of trade and 
industry throughout the year. 
Particularly significant is the 
confidence voiced by spokesmen 
for the steel, automobile and other 
key industries, whose output was 
sharply lowered in the 1957-1958 
recession. 

There are quite a 
the wind to indicate 


straws 
the 


few 
in that 


Mr. Hairy Schweitzer, a 75-year 
old retired hospital orderly, his al- 
leged market “parlaying” of $9,- 
000 of welfare payments into 
$21.000 in the past seven years 
is termed “financial wizardry” 
and “shrewed manipulation.” 
However, if the gentleman had 
stuck io his hospital activities 
and eliminated all in-and-out 
coups for a continued holding of 
stocks in the Dow Jones Average, 
his capital would have grown by 
exactly ihe same amount. (a per- 
formance conforming to much of 
the funds’ performance record.) 

The results of this wizard’s 
Jonger-term holding are likewise 
interesting. Analysis of his prin- 
cipal portfolio, which we have 
been privileged to make, reveals 
that its 12 “imaginative” issues, 
including such  loss-producing 
“finds” Sapphire Petroleum 
and Micromatic Hone, have over 
the past four years shown an ag- 
gregate appreciation of 48% over 
cost. Had he simply bought the 
Dow Jones issues on his portfolio’s 
mean acquisition date, he would 
have gained 50%. 

So in the case of all categories 
of investor, we see the difficulty 
in bettering long-term holding of 
the name issues. 


as 
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steel market is tightening up, ac- 
cording to the current issue of 
“Iron Age,” which Iists some of 
them as follows: 


(1) A Midwestern mill already 
is doling out plates on an alloca- 
tion basis. Another piate mill in 
the same area is‘pushing the limit 
of. practical capacity and is get- 
ting ready to set new order-to- 
delivery schedules. One ~~ buyer 
who tried to place January ton- 
nage three weeks ago had his 
order bounced into February and 
March. The strength of the mar- 
ket is spreading to Pittsburgh and 
the East. 


(2) Some mills are warning 
their customers that hand-to- 
mouth buying will be risky busi- 
ness from here on out. They are 
advising them to order farther 
ahead or run the chance of being 
caught short on critical products. 
Some steel users already have 
had some narrow escapes. 


(3) Hot-rolled bar demand is 
picking up. So is the market for 
oil country drill pipe and casing, 
and linepipe. Demand for sheet 
and strip, galvanized sheets, and 
terne plate is showing steady im- 
provement. Tinplate shipments 
will more than double in January 
over a relatively slow December. 


(4) Current market strength is 
based on moderate’ inventory 
building and higher output levels 
in users’ plants. Yet to come is 
the expected avalanche of orders 
as a hedge against a possible steel 
strike at mid-year. 

Steel service centers are gradu- 
ally building their inventories, 
but not excessively. Some have 
boosted cold-rolled sheet orders 
for the first quarter as much as 
15% above fourth quarter levels. 

More mills are now talking in 
terms of near-capacity operations 
at some time in the first half of 
the year. But it’s doubtful there 
will be an overnight spurt in 
operations. The buildup of steel 
production will be gradual. The 
for this is that the mills 
hesitate to start up additional 
furnaces until they ha orders 
in hand. They’re going to be sure 
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they need the added output be- 
fore committing themselves to it. 

Despite the gathering strength 
of the steel market, quite a few 
steel users are holding back in 
the placing of orders above their 
normal requirements. One steel 
sales Vice-President commented: 
“They’ve been in the driver’s seat 
so long they find it difficult to 
adjust.” 

Part of the strength of the plate 
market is due to a buildup in 
linepipe orders. Some of this 
large-diameter pipe is fabricated 
from plate. In the Midwest, line- 


Business Failures Continue 
Holiday Decline ties in excess of $ 


Commercial and_ industrial @gainst 21 in the prece 


vious week, and increased by 1,- vailed among small 
048,000,000 kwh. 
the comparable 1958 week. 


above that of those with liabilities us 
which fell to 24 from 


in the week ended Jan. 1 from clined slightly during 
185 in the preceding week, re- to 28 from 33, retailing : 
ported Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. At 87, and construction to 24 from sions had the same or 
lowest level since the week 28. In contrast, the toll among tolls. 

1957, casualties wholesalers held steady at 21 
were considerably less numerous while the commercial 
than in the comparable week of 


pipe bookings are still gaining. About one-half as many businesses service, exceeded their 


Tank fabricators also are revising 
their plate orders upward. 


The American fren and Steel 
Institute anneunced that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 
will average *132.2° eof steel 
capacity fer the week beginning 
Jan. 12, 1959, equivalent te 
2,123,000 tens of ingot and stecl 
castings (based on average week - 
ly production for 1947-49) as 
compared with an actual rate of 
*129.8% of capacity, and 2,085,000 
tons a week ago. 

Output for the week beginning 
Jan. 12, 1959 is equal to about 
75% of the utilization of the Jan. 
1, 1959 apnual capacity of 147.,- 
633,670 net tons compared with 
actual production of 75.6% the 
week before, based on utilization 
of Jan. 1, 1958 annual capacity of 
140,742,570 net tons. 

For the like week a month ago 
the rate was 125.2% and proeduc- 
tion 2,011,000 tons. A year ago the 
actual weekly production was 
placed at 1.538.000 tons or 95.7% 

Index of production is based 
on average weekly production for 
1947-1949 

Automobile production for the 
week ended Jan. 10 is estimated 
at 133,390 units the sharp rise 
over the earlier week’s output 
totaling 97.663 cars largely re- 
flecting the fact that in the latter 
period the work-week was limited 
to 315 davs owing to the New 
Year holiday. 

This week’s total will top the 
120,184 cars assembled in the 
comparable week of 1958, when 
auto makers were starting to cut 
back output owing to declining 
sales. However, it is considerably 
below the 147,357 units turned out 
in the week ended Dec. 5, 1958, 
last year’s top production week. 
Most producers are working five 
days this week. 

All Chrysler divisions and the 
five separate General Motors 
Corp. divisions are on five-day 
schedules in the current week. 
Three of G.M.’s seven joint Buick- 
Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly 
plants are working six days, At 
Ford Motor Co., four of the 13 
Ford division assembly units plan 
to work tomorrow, as does the 
Wixom, Mich., Lincoln-Thunder- 
bird plant. Other plants are on 
a five-day schedule. 

American Motors Corp. will 
operate on a six-day basis during 
the rest of January, as against the 
previous five-day schedule. 

Studebaker-Packard Corp., 
where sales are tripling last year’s 
deliveries, is maintaining a 53- 
hour, six-days a week production 
schedule. 

Based on current activity, auto- 
mobile production for the month 
of January is likely to reach 
560,000 cars. This would be a drop 
from the 593,778 cars built in 
December, the best month in 
nearly two years, but weH ahead 
of the 489,357 units assembled in 
January, 1958. 


Electric Output Resumes Upward 
Trend 

The amount of electric energy 
distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Saturday, Jan. 10, 1959 was 
estimated at 13,554,000,000 kwh., 
according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. Output the past week 
exceeded the level of the preced- 
ing week. 

For the week ended Jan. 10, 
1959 output increased by 11,190,- 
000 kwh. above that of the pre- 


succumbed as in the similar week but dips from last yea 

of prewar 1939 when the total was in other lines. 

Most of the week’s downturn 
Failures involving liabilities of centered in the Midd 

$5,000 or more dipped to 145 from States where failures 

153 in the previous week and 173 

a year ago. A decrease also pre- 


NATIONAL 


O F 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 


ago and 30 last year. Thirteen of 


edged to 20 from 16. Mortality in 
when 203 occurred. these two groups, wholesaling and 


37 from 66, Mild dips occurred in 
four other regions including the 


casualties, Pacific States, off to 47 from 57. were flour, wh oats, 
ider $5,000, On the other hand, four regions lard, milk, eiaa ee Sau 
32 a week reported increases from the pre- and eggs. Lower "in price were 
ceding week, with the East North barley, hams, bellies, butter 

the failing businesses had liabili- Central total rising to 34 from cheese, sugar cottonseed oil, 

100,000 as 29 and the South Atlantic to 15 cocoa, potatoes and hogs 

ding week. from 4 Geographic trends from The Index represents the sum 
failures continued down to 169 Manufacturing casualties de- the comparable week of 1958 were total of the price per pound of 
the week mixed; five | regions reported 31 raw foodstuffs and meats in 

to 76 from fewer casualties while four re- general use. It is not a cost-of- 
heavier living index. Its chief function is 


service toll Dewn Noticeably 


le Atlantic carlier,, a decline of 1.7%. 
dropped to index was 2.7% below the $6.41 Jan. 5. The index a-week earlier 
of the similar date a year ago. 
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There was a noticeable decline 
1958 levels, in the week ended Jan. 6 in the The Daily Wholesale: Com- 
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to show the generat trend of food 
prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
At 1958 Low MA 


was 274.50 and on the correspond~ 
Continued. ow page. 129 


1958 
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East Versus West— 
The Economic Conflict 


By JOHN J. POWERS, JR.* 
President and Chairman of the Board 
Of Pfizer International and 
Senior Vice-President, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


A leading international corporation official focuses attention 
upon the economic implication of the East-West conflict. Based 
on recent trip to a number of Communist countries, and reports 
of Russian penetration, Mr. Powers finds no other conclusion 
than that the Third World War has already started—utilizing 
a broad range of economic tactics in place of bullets, bombs 
and battleships. He forebodingly observes we are making the 
same tragic mistake as when we ignored the clear warning of 
Hitler; presents a clear program of non-subsidy help to Ameri- 
can industry to operate abroad and counter Soviet offensive; 
and speaks of activities that could lead to a modus vivendi. 


Every day we read in the head- 
ines bits and 
bieces of in- 

ormation 

bout the 
yrowing eco- 
omic conflict 
between the 
ast and West 
We hear about 
t on radio 
nd television. 
But what does 
t mean? How 
hould we 
valuate it? 
et me refer to 
few such re- 
ent headlines 


John 


J. Powers, Jr. 


innish Cabinet Forced to Resign 
As Russians Stall Trade Pact” 
Why? A critical 30% of Fin- 
and’s exports go to Russia. Russia 
has seen to this. Now Russia 
ants a Communist-dominated 
abinet even though the Com- 
munists are in the minority in 
inland. This direct intervention 
may be the beginning of the end 
or Finland—yet, not a gun has 
been fired. Trade was the weapon. 


Russians W@rade Machinery and 
Equipment for Brazilian Coffee” 
The 


Russians 
hether they ever 
ey have never 
rinkers. The 
rns out tea. 


not 
get 
been 

Russian 


do care 
coffee. 
coffee 
samovar 
While we talk 
bout what to do to help this 
reat neighbor of ours to the 
buth, temporarily in the throes of 
pnomic difficulties, quietly and 
fectively the Russians begin to 
ove in. 


Elsewhere in Latin America, the 

e pattern is developing. Earlier 
nis year, while Chile was in dire 
onomic straits because of a bad 
bpper market at that time, while 
e re-imposed an old import duty 

the very time that the Presi- 
ent of Chile was preparing to 
isit the United States, Russia 
as Offering to buy Chilean cop- 
er. In Argentina, the Russians 
Ove in on the most critical point 
f the economy, oil — offering 
etroleum products in exchange 
pr Argentine wool. 


Russia Buys Commodity 
surpluses” 
This might be a condensation of 
any headlines that have ap- 
eared during the past year. The 
Pcent recession in world com- 
odity markets was seized upon 
y the Soviet bloc as an opening 
edge in making new friends in 
e€ one-commodity nations of the 
orld, while traditional custom- 
s, such as the United States. 
ritain and France, were working 
ff inventories. Russia linked it- 
pIf to the economies of a number 
countries with unprecedented 
hases of wheat from Canada, 
gar from Cuba, cotton from 
gypt, wool from Australia, New 
ealand and Uruguay, butter from 
ark, fish from Iceland, citrus 


al 


*An address by Mr. Powers before the 
ear meeting of the Pharmaceutical 
facturers Association, New York 

, Dec. 8-10, 1958. 


fruit from Lebanon—commodities 
upon which these nations largely 
depend for survival. Sale of these 
commodities for rubles leaves 
these countries with a currency 
that can be spent only for Soviet 
goods. 


“Russia Cuts World Metal Prices” 

When it suits their political 
purposes, the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries become commodity suppliers. 
Earlier this year, they took a 
substantial pert of the British 
alumirum market away from the 
Canadians, finally forcing a sharp 
decline in the price of aluminum 
not just in Great Britain, but 
throughout the world, to the det- 
riment of United States and Cana- 
dian industry. Russia manipulate: 
the. price of tin and lead—tfirst 
down, then up—as if to flex po- 
litical and economic muscles. 
There are indicativoas that they 
may stand ready to do this with 
platinum, zinc, manganese, ferro- 
alloys, and even with petroleum 
products, cotton and automobiles. 


“Nasser and Arab Countries Enter 
Loan Agreements With Russia 
And Czechoslovakia” 


You have all read that story 
of long-term, low-interest loans 
to construct socialized’ textile, 
glass, sugar-refining, cersent and 
other production facilities. They 
are providing not only credits but 
technicians for Russian oil drilj- 
ing in Syria and Egypt, for a 
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Czech ceramics factory near Cairo. 
for a Red Chinese highway-build- 
ing project in Yemen. And they 
are at work in other sensitive 
areas, too. I need oniy mention 
the Russian-paved streets of 
Kabul, Afghanistan; the Bhilai 
steel mill in India; a hospital, a 
hotel, an exhibition hall and : 
stadium in Burma, all strate- 
gically locatea to be seen by the 
greatest number of Burmese. 


“Peiping Moves to Take Over 
Southeastern Asian Markets From 
Japan and Britain” 

China, already in the first crud 
but massive stages of industriali- 
zation, moves against the West 
selectively dumping consume: 
goods and equipment sorely, 
needed at home in the markets it 
wishes to influence in the ten 
years just ahezd. It is difficult to 
believe that China could undersell 
sritain, and particularly Japan, 
but -she is able to do so because 
these sales are not mace for profit 
but to achieve political ends 


“Moscow Offers a 25 Mijlion Dollar 
Drug Industry to India” 

It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that the Communists 
tend to make another propaganda 
coup in India and elsewhere by) 
stressing seemingly humanitarian 
motivations. Even thougn Com- 
munist nations are turrently un 
able to produce enough pharama- 
ceutical products to satisfy their 
domestic needs, it is evident taat 
they intend to restrict home con- 
sumption if they believe the prod- 
ucts will serve more important 
political ends in export markets 
In India they are going even fur- 
ther and are offering to finance, 
to design, to construct and in- 
itiate the operation of an entire 
basic pharmaceutical and chem 
ical industry for the Indian Gov- 
ernment This offer includes the 
production of life-saving medi- 
cines discovered and developed in 
the priyately owned research and 
production facilities of the West. 
This type’ of‘ action’ presents “a 
threat we have not yet even be- 
gun to counter, except to a modest 
extent fhrough the efforts of U.S. 
private. industry, -working alone 
ana unaided by our Government 
And if this continues, need I ask 
m what orbit- will India be te- 
morrow” 
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These and many other Com- 


munist efforts to disrupt tradi- 
tional trade and economic patterns 
are as much a sign of war as the 
shooting in Quemoy and the po- 
litical maneuvering in Berlin and 
the Middle East. The Soviet bloc 
has clearly demonstrated that to 
echieve its political objectives it 
will dump, it will sell under cost, 
it will encourage inflation, it will 
extend uneconomic long-term, 
low-interest loans, that it wili 
even build entire industries ia 
countries which are targets 
employing techniques with which 
private industry cannot possibly 
compete. 


sta 
Lis 


Third World War Has Started 

I also made a trip to a number 
of Communist countries this year 
anc I can tell you that that visit, 
plus these headlines, and many 
more, lead me to the inevitable 
conclusion that the Third World 
War has already started. To think 
otherwise is a_ tragic illusion. 
Shooting may well have become 
a minor technique of modern 
warfare, a diversionary tactic 
Economic forces, which have al- 
ways been the “underlying cause 
of war. have become, finally, the 
very instrument of war. Certainiy, 
deceive ourselves in referring 
to this as a “cold war.” It is the 
Third World War, utilizing a 
broad range economic tactics 
in place of bullets, bombs 
battleships. We not in the 
midst of a series of irritating trads 
problems between wars—we 
in war itself. Our property, 
liberty, our very lives are as muc 
at stake as they have been in 
shooting war of the past. 

And why not Down the mili- 
tary road, as we have kncewn that 
road in the past, Russia and Caina 
risk defeat stalemate, with 
consequent economic disaster and 
the collapse of their dream. But 
to multiply these seemingly small 
confliets of. trade to the level of 
all-out warfare holds great prom- 
ise for the Communist mind. He 
thinks that way. industrialization, 
increased production, economic 
domination, have always been his 
first objectives. from Marx througii 
Lenin, to Stalin, to Khrushchev 
and Mao. 
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Let's look at this new competi- 
tor of ours. With him, industry 
and government are one. He is 
not obliged to show a profit for 
shareholders. He has virtually no 
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selling costs. He is not concerned 
with the law of supply and de- 
mand. He fixes his own labor 
rates. He manipulates the sciling 
price of his product to suit po- 
litical ends. He at his dis- 
position all the inventions of the 
West. Russian and China do not 
believe in patents 


nas 


Threat That Is Posed 

And the threat he presents is 
not based on the fact that he may 
cut a price or engage in barter, or 
that he will extend loans. We do 
these things in the West. The 
threat arises becai 2 he is oper- 
ating outside of the known and 
accepted economic laws within the 
framework of which the free 
economies of the world have de- 
veloped. His role is not that of a 
private competitor but of a gov- 
ernment with a comprehensive 
plan of attack. Indeed for the 
Communists, government and in- 
dustry are one and, unless we 
soon match this enforced union 
by an effective free association 
of government and industry, we 
will lose the fight. 

In the 1930s, we ignored the 
clear warnings of Hitler in Mein 
Kampf. In the ‘40s, we disre- 
garded the blunt declarations of 
Stalin. Are we now making the 
same tragic mistake by dismissing 
the blatant threat of Khrushchev 
when he says: 

“We declare war upon you in 
the peaceful field of trade. We 
declare a war we will win over 
the United States. The threat to 
the United States is not the ICBM, 
but in the field of peaceful pro- 
duction. We are relentless in this 
and it will prove the superiority 
of our system.” 

In these concluding moments of 
our panei today, my objective has 
been to focus your attention on 
the fact that the Third World War 
has already begun. Our disaster 
at Pearl Harbor left no room for 
debate as to the situation we were 
in then. But in these times we 
may never know what hit us un- 
less we are somehow able to ad- 
just our thinking to the grim 
reality that we are once again at 
wal. 


All great wars ultimately be- 
come a testi of the _ industrial 
strength of the adversaries. Our 
statesmen have said repeatedly in 


recent months that the major 
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strength of the U. S. A. in the 
economic conflict resides in our 
private industry and investment. 
But they have done nothing sig- 
nificant to encourage the use of 
private industry in this struggle, 
either not believing, as I propound 
today, that this is the war, or not 
really meaning what they say, or 
a little of both. 

In this, the decisive conflict of 
an era—this 20th Century Arma- 
geddon whicn will set the course 
of history for generations to come 
—the United States Government 
seems to be keeping its most vig- 
oerous weapon, American private 
industry, on the shelf while it 
shoots missiles at the moon—and 
at industry. The enemy has al- 
ready devised new techniques for 
this war, launching a major eco- 
nomic offensive on a world-wide 
frint while we still seem to be in 
the perilous position of preparing 
only for a shooting war that may 
never come. 





Suggests Clear, Beld Program 

The U. S. S. R. and China are 
determined to create economic 
havoc in the West by every pos- 
sible means, and to win over the 
néeutralist, underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world by tying their 
aspirations for economic growth 
to Soviet capital goods and tech- 
nology. In trying to meet this 
onslaught, the United States finds 
itself in a dilemma. The govern- 
ment wants to counter the Com- 
munist industrialization offensive 
in the underdeveloped nations, 
and has the finances to do so but 
not the iechnical know-how. We 
of industry want to participate in 
the long-range industrialization 
programs of these countries. We 
have the know-how but are in- 
evitably limited in the risks which 
we are entitled to take with our 
stockholders’ money on such eco- 
nomic battlegrounds. Why can we 
not get together? 

An awakened U.S. Government 
ean offer major help, indeed can 
make industry a vital part of an 
economic counter-offensive, by 
providing funds for long-term fi- 
nancing to American and local 
industry. nis can be done sim- 
ply by diverting a pari of foreign- 
aid funds for such loans. I don’t 
mean subsidies—I mean loans re- 
payable in local currencies from 
the carnings of local enterprise. 
Such a program would put gov- 
erhment money and _ industry’s 
manpower, time and skills at 
equal risk in a free and powerful 
alliance. 

Vigorous new measures like this 
are necessary to permit and en- 
courage American private indus- 
try to counter the Soviet offensive 
by operating abroad as a major 
expression of U. S. international 
policy. The occasional, partial- 
assistance programs offered indus- 
try by our Government are sim- 
ply inadequate; bold moves are 
necessary in this type of war. Un- 
fortunately, the Government is 
meeting the need for imaginative 
economic policies with business- 
as-usual banking answers and 
that just isn’t good enough. 

One way or another, the tinder- 
developed rations will move to- 
ward some degree of industriali- 
zation. Whether they will have 
State-owned, socialized industries, 
built with Communist credit and 
technical aid, or free local enter- 
prise may well depend upon the 
decision of our Government to 
take the fetters off American in- 
dustry in this economic war. 


A Possible Modus Vivendi 
A number of us have visited 
Communist countries and I urge 
those of you who have not to seize 
every opportunity to do so. By 
meeting the Russian and his allies, 


_we will be better able to gauge 
their measure, to find clues to 


their future tactics, and commer- 
cial advantage when not in con- 
flict with governmental strategic 
considerations. It is equally im- 
portant for whatever hope there 
may be that more contact at 





scientific, cultural and business 
levels could lead to a modus 
vivendi at least with some parts 
of the present Communist blec. 

i have tried to summarize this 
subject of the economic conflict of 
East and West, principally tor the 
purpose of -bringing it into sharp 
focus. There is obviously. much 
more that could be said about 
ways and means of winning this 
war, but my principal message is 
that itis a war and that we of 
industry who under our way of 
life must march in the front lines 
of that war, whether we like it 
or not, need an. awakened Gov- 
ernment behind us. As individual 
companies and as an industry we 
must pursue every possible course 
of action to ensure an intelligent 
and effective frée association of 
Government and industry in this 
country which will match the dis- 
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mayingly effective unity of forces 
at the disposal of Communist 
strategy. 


Joins Fusz-Schmelzle 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) , 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Michael C. 
Bastunas is with Fusz-Schmelzle 
& Co., Inc., Boatmens Bank Build- 
ing, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Three With J. Barth 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICIE£) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Bryan R. Gentry, Richard S. Rush, 
Jr., and Bernarr M. Wilson are 
now affiliated with J. Barth & Co., 
404 Montgomery Street, members 
of the New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. 


FHLB Reduces Notes 


Everett. Smith, fiscal agent of 
the Federal Home Loan Banks, 
announced that $80,000,000 of six 
month 144% consolidated notes 
of the banks maturing today (Jan. 
15) will be paid off without re- 
funding. Retirement of the issue 
will reduce outstanding obliga- 
tions of the Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem to $634,000,000 principal 
ameunt. 

Retirement, from cash resources, 
of debt due at this period of the 
year is the usual practice of the 
banks because inflow of cash into 
the banks is substantial and de- 
mand for loans smaller during the 
Winter months, Mr. Smith said. 
The cash inflow, he noted, is due 
primarily to repayment to the 
banks of loans made to member 
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institutions of the Home Loan 


Bank System. 


French, Crawford Branch 


ALBANY, Ga.—French & Craw- 
ford, Inc., has opened a branch 
office at 123 Court Street, under 
the management of Paul A. Fuller, 


Quail Opens Office 


DUBUQUE, Iowa—Quail & Co., 
Inc., has opened a branch office 
in the Fischer Building under the 
management of Hendrix Pickard. 


Hall & Hall Adds © 


(Special to Tae FINANCTAL CHRONICLE) 
FRESNO, Cal.—John L. Wisner 
has been added to the staff of 
Hall and Hall, Bank of America 
Building. 
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Service 
Responsibility 
Experience 


As the oldest bank in Michigan with 109 years of 
continuous service, The Detroit Bank and ‘Trust 
Company offers many important advantages to in- 
dividuals, industries, and institutions in the broad 
scope of its services—developed through unequalled 
experience and a policy of sound banking and trust 
practices. 

For banking at its best, take advantage of the spirit 
of service, the sense of responsibility, the experience 
of The Detroit Bank and Trust Company. 





THE DETROIT BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FDIC 


Cash and Due from Banks.......2ses-. $156,777,023 
United States Government 
Obligations........... scvcccgosepocees  SOOEETe 
State and Municipal Securities.......<. 99,845,018 
Corporate and Other Securities. .....+« 671,861 
Loans and Discounts.......sessseccseeee 195,799,885 
Real Estate Loans......+s.eseseceeesesss 140,504,711 
Total LOans....scocsesceceees $336,304,596 
Other Real Estate. ......cccccccececcese 9,439 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock......ccese 1,631,400 
Bank Properties and Equipment... -<see 8,577,825 
Accrued Interest and 
Prepaid Expenseés........ one cunecanas 4,562,754 
Customers Liability on Letters 
OT WEEE: 6CS ol 5 cncest coccvesoocoenene 171,699 
OtHhSr ASSORS:.. ccd scccccsdebecccccocece 162,610 
We tie seseecececcecees $954,939,603 
LIABILITIES 
Demand Deposits: 
Individuals, Corporations and 
oS SPR ecascoawsvenaseausen ae 
UO. @. Govern ciccicccccccccccece 12,795,773 
Otter Pubs FUER: cccccccpccceacees 26,793,863 
$498,217,767 
Savings and Time Deposits......eee+- 370,698,546 
Tatet DOORS. « ccocesconses - $868,916,313 
Unearned Interest....... niaeoweica osonne 4,418,844 
Accrued Expenses and TaxeS......s00 5,871,927 
Liability on Letters of Credit........s000 171,699 
Other Liabilities....... bsbbbbec bc cdeueve 398,628 
Capital Stock ($10.00 par value)....... 18,378,500 
SerQdUS . ccccccsce obsbdovcdoccdcedcoeoes 42,000,000 
Undivided Profits. ....secseeseees cesses 10,096,214 
General RESErveS.....cesseccccecccvecs 4,687,478 


Total Capital Accounts....... 








Total., teeter Ads cccccccoesese 9954,939,603 
United States Government Securities in the foregoing tatement with a 


par value af $72,535,000 are pledged to secure public and other deposits 
law, including deposits of the State of Michigan 


where required by 
amounting to $3,832,320. 


$ 75,162,192 





























Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


lt is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
- te send interested parties the following literature: 


Annaal Review & Forecast—Bulletin—H. Hentz & Co., 72 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis on 
Dariron Company and memoranda on Metal & Thermit Corp. 
and Pepsi Cola Co. 

Antitrust Policies & Competition—Study—W. E. Hutton & Co., 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 

Atemic Letter No. 44—Discussion of projects for nuclear pro- 
pulsion of rockets and earth satellites with particular com- 
ments on Tracerlab, Inc. and Combustion Engineering— 
Atomic Development Securities Co., Inc., 1033 Thirtieth 
Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Burnham View — Monthly Investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is current Foreign Letter. 

Federal and State Stock Original Issue and Transfer Tax Rates 
—Booklet of current rates—Registrar and Transfer Com- 
pany, 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Forecast for Fifty-Nine — Bulletin— Bache & Co., 36 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 2 
Graphic Stocks —1959 issue with over 1,001 charts showing 
monthly highs, iows, earnings, dividends, capitalizations, and 
volume on virtually every active stock listed on the New 
York and American Stock Exchanges covering 12 full years 
—With dividend records for the full year of 1958—Single 
copy $10; yearly $50 (sample page of charts on request)— 
F. W. Stephens, 87-C Nassau Street, New York 38, N. ae 
Holidays in the United States—Booklet listing legal holidays in 
the U. S. and its possessions—Manufacturers Trust Company, 
International Banking Department, 55 Broad Street, New 


York 15, N. Y. 

Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York 

Market Outlook for 1959—Special report with list of 139 se- 
lected stocks for investment—Hornblower & Weeks, FC 62, 
40 Wall Street; New York 5, N. Y. 

Missile Stock — Analysis — Reilly, Hoffman & Co., Inc., 141 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

New York City Bank Stocks—Year-end comparison and anal- 
ysis of 13 New York City bank stocks—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

New York -City Banks—Comparative figures on 10 largest 
a Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y. 

1958 vs 1957—Comparative economic summary in “current 
comments for investors”—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

1959 Stock Market Outlook—In the current issue of “The Ex- 
change” —Exchange Magazine, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y—20c per copy; $1.50 per year. Also in the January is- 
sue are articles on “What’s Ahead for the Steel Industry,” 
Stock splits, etc. 

Outlook for 1959—Comment by stock groups (Booklet F)—G. 
H. Walker & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market: performance over a 19-year period — 
oe Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New Yorts 

Products and Processes—Booklet A describing developments 
in alloys, carbons, chemicals, gases, plastics, and nuclear en- 
ergy—Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Keal Estate Bond & Stock Averages—Comparative figures— 
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For fipancial institutions 


Presently active: 
Air Express International 
Republic Natural Gas 
Colorado Interstate 
National Homes A & B 
Collins Radio A & B 
Metal Hydrides 


Troster, Singer & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2400 Teletype NY 1-376; 377; 378 
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What Are the Perils and Pitfalls 
Of Small Business Today? 


By REUBEN E. 


SLESINGER 


Professor of Economics, University of Pittsburgh, 


Pittsbur 


gh, Pa. 


Errors of small business, avoidable and unavoidable, are laid 
bare in order to point up problems of small business and the 


direction for improving them. 


In exposing small business 


pitfalls, Prof. Slesineer vlaces greatest stress on management 
of materials and manpower. 


Small business, variously de- 
fineu in ters of numoers of em- 
ployees, amount of capitalization, 
volume of sales, or amount of 
assets, still 
constitutes an 
important 
segment of 
the American 
business 
scene, The 
problems con- 
fronting small 
business en- 
terprisers 
especially 
those con- 
cerned with 
effective 
management, 
have been 
multiphying 
many fold in recent years, 

The unusual nature of selling 
opportunities in the years imme- 
diately following World War II 
and during the Korean affair, en- 
abled many enterprisers to start 
concerns and show unusual profit 
records for a few years. Now, a 
number of these firms face seri- 
ous troubles as competition has 
increased both in intensity and 
character. The incidence of fail- 
ures, receiverships, and reorgan- 
izations among small business 
firms, and particularly among 
many that were quite successful 
just a few years ago, indicates 
that the underlying cause of these 
catastrophies has been a failure 
—and in some cases a reluctance 
—to understand and to apply ef- 
fective and recognized principles 
of management. The promoters of 
many of those concerns that have 
failed have been wont to blame 
their lack of success on such ex- 
ternal factors as inability to se- 
cure working capital and to keep 
up with the research and devel- 
opment conducted by larger firms, 
inequitable tax programs, and 
rising labor costs. But probably 
more fundamental has been the 


Dr. R. E. Slesinger 


unmentioned lack of effective 
m-~averial control and adminis- 
tration. 

Managerial Errors 

It may be well to ask, what are 
some of the errors of management 
that have been committed that 
have resulted in profitable firms 
suddenly finding themselves at 
the brink of disaster? To begin 
with, it is necessary that the 
concept of management be inter- 
preted broadly enough by the 
owners. Too many small firms 
have relied on “one-man” man- 
agement. An enterprising busi- 
nessman, with a good idea and 
hard work along with good for- 
tune, could build a concern or 
start one and in the sellers’ mar- 
kets of the period 1945-56 be 
quite successful. In such a situa- 
tion, all too frequently, this busi- 
nessman will guard his position of 
ownership too cautiously. He sel- 
dom selects effective subordin- 
ates, and when he does, often he 
vests in them little real authority 
or responsibility. However, any- 
thing that reduces the ability of 
the owner to function can lead 
to impending failure. No man- 
agement team or group stands 
ready to aid in emergencies. This 
incapacity leaves the company 
without direction at the very time 
that competition is increasing in 
intensity and more effective man- 
agerial supervision is required. 
Such a situation may lead easily 
to hard times or the sale of the 
company under less favorable cir- 
cumstances, 

Another common failing in 
many small business firms in the 
past decade has been the flooding 
of management with many close 
relatives, often selected and 
placed into positions of impor- 
tance without sufficient regard to 
ability. When it was compara- 
tively easy to sell and production 
was the basic problem, incom- 
petence in management was not 
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particularly noticeable. But as 
markets become scarcer and sell- 
ing more important, the existence 
of this type of management be- 
comes burdensome and = fraught 
with financial disaster. 

So long as we are on the sub- 
ject of incompetent management, 
it is well to point out that within 
the past few years some enter- 
prisers who did not possess the 
technical knowledge to manage 
properly their own businesses, 
rode the bandwagon of being able 
to sell anything. In the more dif- 
ficult times that have followed, it 
is litthe wonder that such enter- 
prisers found it hard to weather 
even minor business storms. 


Too Close Control 

High among the reasons for 
failure of management is ineffect- 
ive communications, whether it 
be from top to bottom, bottom to 
top, or at the managerial level it- 
self. It is not uncommon for a 
small business firm, organized on 
a personal basis, to try to keep 
everything “in mind” and on a 
“personal” relationship in spite of 
the complexities that develop as 
production expands, markets 
grow, and personnel problems 
multiply. Failure to develop lines 
of authority and responsibility as 
well as failure to respect these 
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BONDS 


Legal for Savings Banks 
and Trust Funds in 
New York 


To Yield Over 6% 
to Maturity 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


TRiangle 5-5055 Established 1935 
1G Ceurt Street, Brookiyn 1, New York 


We Buy and Sell All Securities 


Ly 
Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration 


World-wide satisfied users 
World-wide representation 
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a” DO YOU HAVE 
a ACCOUNTS REQUIRING 
SPECIAL FINANCING? 


Talk to Talcott. if you have foan cus- 
tomers whose requirements are tem- 
porarily beyond your ioaring poticy, 
James Talcott, inc. can help you keep 
their good will and ioyaity. If you're 
faced with the decision of limiting 
loans, Talcott will cooperate with you 
in working out a financing program in 
which you may wish to participate. Re- 
member: if you, as a banker, feel: that 
your client requires special financing 
beyond the services of a bank, Taicott 
can supply this additiona! working cap- 
ital until such time as the needs of 
your customer are ag2'" acceptable 


COMMERCIAL 
FINANCING AND 
FACTORING 
JAMES TALCOTT. INC. 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the New 


By C. BARGERON 






Once again, one of the least 
advertised but highly important 
issues, the matter of paid-TV is 
being readied for another go- 
around in 
Congress. The 
promoters 
have spent 
something like 
$10 million i 
an effort to 
introduce this 
innovation 
whereby the 
customer, by 
the payment 
of a fee, would 
be able to get 
a preferred 
program. It 
would not be 
the only thing 
he could get on his TV set. It 
would be available on one station. 
If he wanted the present free pro- 
grams he would only have to turn 
on a station that is producing 
them. 

The promoters of paid-TV prom- 
ise to give shows such as the Met- 
ropolitan opera, My Fair Lady, or 
something equally good and not 
now available. Manifestly they 
would have to present something 
different, otherwise their enter- 
prise would fall flat on its face. 

There are three proponents in 
the field, the pioneer of which is 
the Zenith Radio Corp. The other 
two are Skiatron and Telemeter. 
Zenith operates through a card 
which, inserted in the machine 
through a scrambling process, 
would bring in the picture. Tele- 
meter and Skiatron would have 
coin boxes in which the patron 
would drop the prescribed fee. 

The innovation promises to be 
a big boon to Hollywood and the 
theatrical talent. But the present 
radio and TV chains—NBC, CBS 
and ABC—claimed that it would 
buy off all its talent and eventu- 
ally mean the end of free TV. 

So far they have been able 
to block paid-TV through the in- 
troduction of bills to prohibit it. 
At the last session neither House 
went this far, although both the 
House and Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committees 
passed resolutions giving it as the 
sense of the committee that paid- 
TV should not be installed until 
Congress had the time to pass a 
law regulating it, and asking the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to not grant any licenses until 
this was done. The Commission 
had originally ordered a _ three- 
year trial period limited to eight 
markets with only one station in 
a market. The three chains fought 
this bitterly. They went on the 
air with appeals that free TV was 
endangered. The result was that 
Congressmen were swamped with 
letters running into the thousands. 
The FCC has held up on the trial 
period. 

Chairman Oren Harris of the 
House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has intro- 
duced a bill at this session which 
would give paid TV enterprisers 
one station each to experiment 
with, but it first bans paid-TV. In 
other words, the authority of the 
FCC to order a go-ahead would be 
taken from it and the proponents 
would have to come back to Con- 
gress for affirmative action. In its 
present mood they would never 
get this. Their only chance is to 
leave the authority with the Com- 
mission and at the same time fight 
in Congress to prohibit any anti- 
paid-TV legislation. 

Had such legislation come be- 
fore the House at the last session, 
it would have undoubtedly passed, 
inasmuch as all the members were 
up for reelection and they were 
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being besieged with letters. The 
Senate is somewhat more stub- 
born. 


The expectation is that at this 
session, if the Harris bill gets to 
the floor, it will pass the House 
and again the hopes of paid-TV 
proponents will be in the Senate. 
If a prohibitive measure is not 
passed by Congress at this session 
the FCC has promised that it will 
go ahead with its trial program. 
It is difficult to see how anybody 
could get hurt under this program 
but the networks claim the paid- 
TV promoters would be getting 
their feet in the door. Very likely 
they would, although there are 
many skeptics as to the feasibility 
of paid-TV. 

It’s the old story of the buggy 
and wagon people who fought the 


advent of the automobile, or of the 
way the newspapers fought the dis~ 


Announcing the unification of 


Society FOR SAVINGS and Society NATIONAL BANK 


So ciely 
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semination of news by radio. The 
entertainment industry needs a 
pick-up and it is claimed paid-TV 
would give it to them. 


But there will be some shenani- 
gans before the Congress disposes 
of the issue one way or the other. 
After all the matter has been be- 
fore the FCC and Congress for the 
last five years. 


Now Rockefeller, Williams 


The firm name of Teden & Co., 
Inc., 149 Broadway, New York 
City, has been changed to Rocke- 
feller, Williams & Co., Inc. 


With Ellis, Holyoke 


(Special to THE FyNANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


GRAND ISLAND, Neb. —Gor- 
don H. Robbins is now affiliated 
with Ellis, Holyoke & Co., First 
National Bank Building. 


S another important step 
designed to provide great- 

er service for Society custom- 
ers and the growing community 
we serve, the Board of Trus- 
tees of Society for Savings and 
the Board of Directors of 
Society National Bank have 
voted to unite these banks, 
effective December 31, 1958. 


Society National Bank of Cleveland, with 
total resources of $391,911,460, thus becomes 
the 6th largest bank in Ohio and 78th largest 
among the more than 13,400 commercial 
banks in the country. 


We welcome the opportunity to serve you. 
Let us put our thorough knowledge of the 
Cleveland area and complete banking facili- 
ties to work for you. 


eo slB Pa 4) 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR. 


President 


The Cleveland C 
ROBERT F. BLACK 


Chairman of the 
The White Motor Company 


CHARLES B. BOLTON 
»-Bingham Co, 


President, Payne 
T. JI. CONWAY 


President 


The Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN 


Director 


The Murray Ohio Mfg. Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY 


Attorney 


Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER 


Retired 


PRESIDENT 


President 
onstruction Co. 


Board 
Director 


ABE M. LUNTZ 


President & Treasurer 

The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 
JAMES L. MYERS 

Chairman of the Board 

Clevite Corporation 


LAURENCE H. NORTON 


Director 


The Oglebay Norton Company 
HUGH M. O’NEILL 


President 


Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 





Jan. 15, 1959 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Jan. 16, 1959 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Jan. 29, 1959 (Chicago, Il.) 


Feb. 6, 1959 (Boston, Mass.) 


anto 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


PIimeSsrene @« ¢ * ¢ ¢ @« ¢ @ % } Fy es 


MERVIN B. FRANCE 
WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE 
Executive Vice President 


FRANK C. LEWMAN 


The Richman Brothers Company 
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ciation 35th annual dinner at the 
Sheraton Plaze Hotel. 

Feb. 27, 1959 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia annual dinner at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

April 1-3, 1959 (San Antonio,Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association of Amere 
cnn meeting at the Hilton 

otel. 


National Security Traders Asso-= 
ciation Annual Convention at 
the Boca Raton Club. 


E. I. Hagen Adds 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oregon — Edward 
T. Lord has been added to the 
staff of E. I. Hagen & Co., Ameri- 
Boston Securities Traders Asso- can Bank Building. 
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In Investment Field 


Philadelphia Securities Associa- 
tion annual meeting and dinner 
at the Warwick Hotel. 


Baltimore Security Traders As- 
sociation 24th annual dinner at 
the Southern Hotel. 


Security Traders Association of 
Chicago annual winter dinner 
at the Sheraton Hotel. 








STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31,1958 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. $ 34,861,587.72 


United States Government Obliga- 
tions. . 95,797,588.56 


48,888,587.45 


Other Bonds and Securities . « « « 


Loans and Discounts. . . « » » +» 264,871,260.90 
Banking Premises . . « e ess 5,108,292.40 
Other Real Estate Owned. . « « « 8,866.04 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets. 2,375,277.83 

Total . « « © «© « « + $391,911,460.90 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock seeaee6c6soed-8 0600 8 2 5 12,000,000.00 


Surplus. ..e«sssesee88088 18,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . « ee eseses 1,326,181.67 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. . 1,102,856.97 


Deferred Credits and Other 


Liabilities. « ee ee eo we ww 6,565,421.22 
352,917,001.04 


$391,911,460.90 


Deposits «.seesves sees 


Total 


a. 2 eee. ee: > = 


United States Government Obligations carried at 
$10,858,963.35 are pledged to secure Public Deposits 
as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DRAKE T. PERRY 

Consultant 

The Harshaw Chemical Company 
RALPH 8S. SCHMITT 

Vice President & Secretary 

The Cleveland Twist Drill 

Company 

VERNON STOUFFER 

President 

The Stouffer Corporation 
CLARENCE M. TAYLOR 

President 

The Harris Calorific Company 
JOHN S. WILBUR 

Vice President 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 

Chairman of the Board 










The Outlook 


By WILSON WRIGHT* 
Economist, Procter and Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Midwest corporation economist estimates a $17.2 billion aggre- 
gate net increase in business and government expenditures this 
year, compared to $18.7 billion in 1955; reveals surveys show 
consumers and managers are in a relatively optimistic frame 
of mind; assumes corporate profits after taxes may increase 
$5-6 billion over 1958; and accepts premise that overall con- 
sumer prices will be stabilized during first part of 1959. Dr. 
Wright observes from the manner in which recent recovery was 
brought about that the organization of our economy is being 
changed; it is held to be no longer a market economy and, 
thus, poses certain problems. 


I assume that the presenti prob- 
lem of economic analysis is one 
of appraising what people per- 
forming different economic and 
political func- 
tions may be 
expected to do 
in the con- 
duct of their 
affairs. F o1 
this reason I 
begin with a 
brief refer- 
ence to the 
evidence 
available con- 
cerning cer- 
tain presently 
held ideas and 
attituces. 

First, 
belief is gen Wilson Wright 
erally held that the economy is 
in the recovery phase of a typical 
business cycle, and that the reces- 
sion ended in the second quarter 
of 1958. This idea has been cer- 
tified by the recognized authori- 
ties on the subject. Because the 
recovery was originated so re- 
cently it may be inferred that it 
is generally believed that the re- 
covery process will be continued 
for a considerable period, with a 
duration similar to that experi- 
enced in periods of recovery 
which are remembered or which 
may be reviewed in statistical 
records. 

Second, the evidence afforded 
by the October Survey of Con- 
sumer Attitudes, conducted by the 
Survey Research Center of the 


the 


*An address by Dr. Wright before the 
Investment Analysts Society, Chicago, 
Dec. 18, 1958. 


of Michigan under the 
direction of Dr. George Katona, 
indicated that consumers expect 
to increase their expenditure foi 
durable goods. They, also, appeai 
to be more optimistic about busi- 
conditions in the next 12 
months, but are dissatisfied with 
the prospect of higher prices. The 
net conclusion derived from the 
data seems to be that the attiude 
of the consumer toward buying is 
favorable, to the extent that some 
increase in trade may be expected 
until consumer attitudes are 
changed, 

Third, recent surveys of the 
altitudes of the managers of busi- 
nesses indicate that they expect 
to be able to increase their sales, 
production and profits in 1959. 
The optimistic attitudes indicated 
by these surveys are tempered by 
concern about the prospects fo! 
profits. 

Having established the premise, 
that both consumers and the man- 
agers of business are in a rela 
tively optimistic frame of mind, 
and that it is generally believed 
that cyclical recovery has been 
begun and will be continued, we 
may examine the outlook for 
changes in certain major catc 
gories of expenditure which are 
varied when fluctuations in busi 
ness activity are experienced 


Universit; 


necss 


Changes in Government 
Spending 
We may begin with an exami- 
nation of the prospects for change 
in expenditure by the political 
authorities. In the present the 
magnitude of Federal expendi- 
ture is yet to be determined. Even 
the budget to be presented in 
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January cannot be relied upon t 
provide an accurate statement of 
the volume of spending during 
the second half of 1959. 

We are informed that 
ministration will attempt to re- 
duce budgetary expenditure in 
fiscal 1960. On the other hand 
we are aware that there is a con- 
siderable division of opinion 
among politicians concerning the 
desirability and magnitude of dit- 
ferent programs which require 
Federul expenditure. The varia- 
tion in such opinions is extremely 
large. 

Furthermore, there is 
question whether or not 
expenditure actually is 
control in the that any 
specific group in government 
actually is held responsible, G1 
accepts responsibility for the 
conduct of Federal finance it 
other than a limited technical 
sense. I will not elaborate upon 
this subject except to say that in 
the present situation it appears 
reasonable to assume that Federa! 
expenditure for goods and serv- 
ices will be increased by $3 to $4 
billion in the next calendar year. 


the ad- 


some 
Federal 


sense 


Expenditure by state and local 
sovernments is increased annually 
The magnitude of the bond issues, 
authorized in the last election, 
supports the assumption that the 
increase in state and local govy- 
ernment expenditure may be con- 
tinued at about the high rate 
established in recent years. 


By combining a nominal allow- 
ance of $3.5 billion for the in- 
crease in Federal expenditure fo: 
goods and services, with a pro- 
jection of an increase of $3.5 
pillion in state and local govern- 
ment outlay, we can establish a 
tentative estimate of increased 
government expenditure totaling 
$7 billion. This estimate, 0! 
course, must be adjusted when 
the actual actions of the Congress 
and administration become known 


Inventory Changes 


Business investment in inven- 
tories is my second major cate- 
gory of variable expenditure. The 
inventory statistics which I will 
use are computed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These are 
intended to represent estimates of 
the book value of inventories held 
by. manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. I have found this 
inventory series to be the most 


CITIZENS FIDELITY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


RESOURCES 


Cash Du ir 
U. 8. Government 
Federal Reserve 
Other 
Loans and 
Interest E: 
Furniture and Fixtures 
(All Offices) 

Real Esiate 
Customers 
Credit 
Other 


ALG 
Sec 
Bank 
Bonds and 


Securitie 


Discounts 


Liability 


Resources 


Our Trust Department holds substantially more than one quarter billion doll 
in Personal Trust Properties which are not included in this statement. 


CITIZENS 
FIDELITY 


BANK & TRUST CO 


~iitt’ 


See ee 


iT1ties 
Stock 


rned but not Collected 


Letters of 


Louisville, Kentucky 


December 31, 1958 


S$ 92,912,460.48 
74,128,952.84 
450,000.00 
9,491,859.14 
105,639 ,608.92 
698,154.65 


Deposits 

Dividend Payment 
January 2, 1959 

Reserves Taxes 

Expenses 


Letters of Credit 

Capitel Funds: 
Capital Stock. $ 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


1.00 

1.00 
1,825,208.74 
14,339.89 


$285,160,586.70 


Since 1858 — 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Interest 


Interest Collected but rot Rarned 


Issued 


LIAEJLITIES 


944.53% 


200,000 
and 
2,063,954.2 
1,506,423. 
1,825,208.7 


5,000,000.00 


10,600,600.00 


2,620,469.91 
> 17,620,469.91 


$285, 160,586.70 


ars 


Kentucky s Leading Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION @ 


under 


effect 
policy 


useful in appraising the 
of changes in inventory 
upon’ income. 

Business inventories, at the end 
of 1958, probably are neither high 
nor low relative to sales. There 
may be some maladjustment in 
terms of assortment, and the pro- 
portion of finished goods held by 
manufacturers seems to be a little 
on the high side relative to the 
total magnitude of inventories, 
and a little large relative to the 
volume of shipments. 

In the present situation it seems 
reasonable to assume that no 
large change in inventory invest- 
ment will be experienced for some 
months to come, unless something 
unusual happens. Toward thx 
of tee first quarter of 1959, o 
curing the second bust 
ness investment 
may be increased. 
which these 
not predictable ii 

The effect of inventory 
may be appraised by assuming 
that inventories will not be re- 
duced in 1959 but will be main- 
tained at the present level. I 
this premise is adopted the effect 
of this kind of inventory policy 
would be to increase gross income 
payments in 1959 by billion 
relative to the level of income 
obtained in 1958. Moreover, if 
inventories are increased 
income.payments will be 
increased by an cqual amount 
This follows from the fact that, 
when businessmen end a period of 
inventory liquidation the pay- 
ments to the factors of production 
must be larger than those which 
were made in the previous period 
even though inventories are not 
increased. The effect of inven- 
tory policy on income i 
1959, therefore, may be approxi- 
mately of the same magnitude as 
the- assumed increase in govern- 
ment expenditure for goods and 
services or even be a larger factor. 

Before leaving this subject it is 
pertinent to note that the recoy 
ery of 1958 cannot be attributec 
to the ending of inventory liqui- 
dation. In each month of 1958 
to the end of October, the latest 
month for which data are avail- 
able, there was a net reduction of 
business investment in inven- 
tories. 


end 


quarter, 
in inventories 
The extent to 
be increased is 
the present. 


may 


policy, 


$6.7 


gross 
furthe: 


gross in 


Capital Outlays 

The outlook ror changes in busi- 
ness. investment «in plant and 
equipment may be taken as a 
third important category of ex- 
penditure. The McGraw-Hill Fall 
Survey of the preliminary plans 
for the capital spending indicate 
that no large change in business 
investment in plant and equip- 
ment is planned by the firms sur- 
veyed. We may infer that the 


The 
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. Thursday, January 15, 1959 


managers of a large number of 
businesses are looking at cross- 
over charts which show that prof- 
its could be increased by increas- 
ing the volume of sales to more 
fully utilize the plant and equip- 
ment now possessed. It should be 
remembered that in 1956-57 the 
expansion of productive capacity 
apparently was larger than the 
magnitude warranted by the pro- 
spects for sales. And in 1958 the 
volume of investment has been 
large enough to enlarge produc- 
tive capacity. 

In the excess capacity 
may be found in a variety of 
businesses and industries. The 
magnitude of the excess capacity 
probabiy is not extremely large, 
for such never is the case unless 
there is long-continued decline 
in trad Yet tne fact remains 
that excess capacity does obtain 
in the present and that recogni- 
tion of tsis fact by the managers 
of the businesses itivolved prob- 
ably will tend to inhibit a rapid 
expansion of such investment. 

The argument that expenditure 
for research is providing ideas for 
new products and improved tech- 
niques is popular and valid. Busi- 
nessmen and others have been 
conducting reseaich for such pur- 
poses for a good many decades. 
Actually the peak in _ patents 
issued, on a per capita basis, was 
experienced about 1917 and has 
been declining since then. 
While it is apparent that more 
attention is being paid to formal 
research, ana more funds are 
being directed to the performance 
of this function, our history of 
research and improvement in 
technology should not be dis- 
missed by jumping to the conclu- 
sion that research is something 
new and unique, which may be 
expected to produce a tremendous 
increase in investment in plant 
and equipment in the near future. 
We currently are investing a large 
volume of funds in plant and 
equipment and are increasing our 
preductive capacity by doing so. 

For these reasons a large in- 
creese in the aggregate volume 
of investment in plant and equip- 
ment probably will not be ex- 
perienced until sales are increased 
to a level where it is evident that 
more capacity actually is needed. 
We may also find that profits 
must be expanded to the point 
where an increase in capacity 
appears justified to the persons 
who determine such matters. 

On the other hand with busi- 
nessmen in relatively optimistic 
frame of mind, the kind of 
general economic situation which 
I am describing, it would not be 
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Statement as of December 31, 1958 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds 

State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Leans and Discounts 
Banking Premises Owned 


Customer’s Liability Under Acceptances 
Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


Other Resources 


TOTAL 


C2 ee 2 pF Ese 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


($25.00 Par Value) 


Total Capital Funds 


Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, etc. 


Liability Under Acceptances 

DEPOSITS: 
Commercial, 
U. S. Gevernment 

Other Liabilities 


TOTAL 


Includes $6,195.139.40 of Trust 
nent, which under the prot 
Section 1107.12 is a preferred cla 


1stoNUs 


Bank and Savings 


$ 85,446,002.15 
114,014,219.90 
8,707,963.83 
4,672,376.53 
154,279,376.41 
4,097 ,693.14 
6,418.50 
1,447,750.48 
701,380.51 


£373 373 181.45 


$11, 
13, 
5 


, 


S 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,917.33 


87 
12 
44 


$ 30,444,917.33 
5,028,657 .19 
6,418.50 


330,837 ,713.89 
6,987 8653.72 
67,608.82 


£373 .373.181.45 


deposit in the 
Banking Law of 
nst the assets of 


D-part- 
of Ohio 


Banking 
the Stat 
the bank 
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By DR. IRA t 


Enterprise 


A tribute to the most elite, 





the Most 


|, COBLEIGH 


Economis! 


elegant and eminent name in 


American finance cn the eve of the merger of J. P. Morgan & 


Co., Incorporated, and the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


The sight-seeing bus s)owly 
stared and gaped its way down 
Wall Street. It paused for a mo- 
ment in front of Number 23 while 
the guide in- 
toned: “On 
the right you 
see the inter- 
nationally 
famous bank- 
ing house of 
J. P. Morgan.” 
“How can you 
tell,” piped up 
a kid from 
the sticks. “it 
doesn’t say.” 
“It doesn't 
need to,” re- 
plied the 
guide. He was 
right. Numbe1 
23 Wall Street is the most dis- 
tinguished address, on the best 
known street in the world. 

Since 1873, this storied site has 
housed the banking firm stem- 
ming from the original partner- 
ship, J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., 
forined in 1862. This famed part- 
nership (after two changes in 
name) became, in 1895, J. P. 
Morgan & Co., the most respected 
and influential banking imnstitu- 
tion in American history. Serving 
as both a commercial and an in- 
vestment bank, it was the corpo- 
rate architect and financial shep- 
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herd cf such great companies as 
United States Steel. American 
Teiephone and Telegraph, New 


York Central, General Motors, Du 
Pont, Johns Manville, Standard 
Brands and dozens of others. 
Pre-eminent in railway finance 
the House of Morgan was prin- 
cipal underwriter and syndicate 
manager in the flotation of bil- 
lions in railroad securities; and it 
played a dominant part in the 
consolidation, merger or reorgani- 
zation of many of our major 
transportation systems. 
On two occasions J. P. 
& Co. helped to avert national fi- 
nancial disaster by its resourceful 
leadership. In 1895 it put up gold 


Morgan 


for the United States Treasury; and 
it stemmed the panic of 1907 by 
assembling the cash to sustain 
the solvency of certain New York 
banks. 

As banker to the British Gov- 
ernment and fiscal agent for the 
French during World War I, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. arranged for the 
purchase of over $3 billion in war 
supplies. In the 1920s J. P. Mor- 
gan was the major underwriter, 
responsible for distribution to 
U. S. investors, of the external 
bonds of Great Britain,. France; 
Italy, Belgium, Germany, Norway, 
Austria and Australia: 

These are some of the earlier 
Morgan achievements. But there 
cume a change. Under the re- 
quirements of the Federal Bank- 
ing Act of 1933, J. P. Morgan & 
Co. had to choose péetween com- 
mercial and investment banking. 
t could no longer legally do both. 
The partners decided in favor of 
commercial banking. The historic 
partnership continued until 1940 
wren it was terminated, with the 
formation of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Incorporated, which has carried 
on to this day, the commercial 
banking — and the tradition — of 
the House of Morgan. 

This tradition of excellence and 
skill in banking, the lengthened 
shadow of the Elder Morgan, has 
been carried forward through the 
years, vv the efforts and achieve- 
ments of a series of unusually 
eiited men who have guided the 
Morgan destinies. In addition to 
four generations of Morgans, such 
names as Drexel, Leffingwell, 
Lainont, Stettenius, Morrow. 
Whitney, Anderson, Davison and 
Alexander have comprised an 
echelon of sustained ton flight 
talent unrivalled among financial 
institutions. 

But time marches on. 
the great 


Morgan, 
merger, is, itself, to be 


merger merged with another 
renowned international banking 


institution thrice as large—Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 
Guaranty, with a main office at 





the 


SRE MDOW BROOK 


nationcs bank 
, eee 
NASSAU COUNTY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


COMPARATIVE CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities . 
Municipal Bonds and Other Securities 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by 

U. S. Government or Agencies 
Other Loans and Discounts 
Bank Buildings 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Assets 


Years Ended December 31st 





1958 1957 
$ 28,527,091.13 $ 31,688,226.79 
109,386,352.59 84,930,123.24 


13,664,727.83 14,377,380.44 


57,870,124.26 57 452,166.28 


163,754,454.91 139,188,563.90 
7,135,000.47 6,307,261.85 
1,669,589.60 1,369,742.64 


2,047 574.80 1,692,225.53 


TOTAL 
LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Surplus 5 ee Testi 
Undivided Profits BAe 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 


Total Capital Funds 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Ete. 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits . 


TOTAL 


ereereneee eee 


.. $384,054,915.59 


$384,054,915.59 $337,005,690.67 


$ 8,314,165.00 $ 8,150,350.00 


8,185,835.00 8,009,460.00 
1,898,027.41 2,726,430.43 
10,000,082.29 7,145,755.10 
$28,398,109.70 26,031,995.53 
4,491,269.38 4,285,446.56 
528,762.94 279,280.88 

. 350,636,773.57 306,408,967.70 


$337,005,690.67 


Serving Long Island 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


rr 


‘resources 
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140 Broadway, New York, three 
midtown branches and offices in 
Paris, Brussels and London, has 
of over $3 billion. Its 
average of commercial and indus- 
trial loans in 1958 was $1,092,000,- 
000. Long regarded as a “whole- 
sale” bank, its customers include 
most of the 100 largest corpora- 
tions in America, as well as lead- 
ing banks in many cities. It also 
does a huge business in corporate 
and personal trusts. The Guaranty 
Trust Board of Directors is a 
virtual Who’s Who in commerce, 
industry, and finance. 

The contemplated merger of 
these great institutions will create 
a new $4 billion bank, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, 
with capital funds of more than 
$500,000,000. This will be the 
third largest New York bank, and 
fourth largest in the nation. It will 
leave to. others the functions of 
chain store banking, small per- 
sonal ioan and instalment financ- 
ing. But with its skilied person- 
nel and combined managerial ex- 
cellence, it will be splendidly 
equipped to serve the 
and fiduciary requirements of 
large corporations and individuals 
of ligh solvency. The exceeding- 
jy strong capital position of Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust will permit 
a maximum legal lending limit, 
to any single borrower, of slightly 
over $50 million. 

The mecharics of the merger 
call for delivery of one new share 
of. Morgan Guaranty Trust stock 
for each share of Guaranty now 


held; and 4.4 shares of the new 
stceck for each share of J. P 
Morgan & Co. Inc. now held. On 


this basis present Guaranty stock- 
holders will Gwa 79.6% of the 
equity in the new bank, and 
Morgan shareholders, 20.4%. The 
total capitalization of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust will consist of 
7,940,000 outstanding shares, each 
with a book value of about $70. 
It has been assumed that the pres- 
ent dividend rate of Guaranty 
Trust, namely $4 a year, would 
be continued. In that event pres- 
ent Morgan shareholders will be 
accorded a sizable increase in an- 
nual income—from $10 to $17.60 
on each share now held. 


The new top management at 
Morgan. Guaranty glistens with 
talent, experience and financial 


judgment. The Chairman of the 
Board and chief executive officer 
is to be Mr. Henry C. Alexander 
(now Board Chairman of J. P. 
Morgan); Mr. J. Luther Cleveland 
(now Board Chairman at Guar- 
anty) is to be Chairman of the 
Executive Committee; Mr. H. P. 
Davison and Mr. Thomas S. 


Lamont (poth of J. P. Morgan) 
will be Vice-Chairmen of the 
Board; and Mr. Dale E. Sharp 


(now Guaranty President) will be 
President of the merged institu- 
tion. And there’s a lot of younger 
talent coming along in both banks, 
giving assurance of sustained 
managerial competence in depth, 
and a rich reservoir of “top brass” 
for the years to come. 

Because this exciting merger 
Was approved, by both boards of 
directors, during the newspaper 
strike in New York, and an- 
nounced at the same time as the 
3-for-1 split in A. T. & T., it 
didn’t get its full share of pub- 
licity. The market, however, im- 
mediately and enthusiatically re- 
sponded, advancing the bid prices 
of both stocks by more than 10%, 

Now all that remains is the 
assent of stockholders, approval 
of the New York State Superin- 
tendent of Banks, of The Federal! 
Reserve Board; and absence of 
any restraining antitrust action by 
the Department of Justice. If all 
goes well, Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York should be- 
come a financial reality by mid- 
March — an institution of new 
magnitude, carrying on, for the 
benefit of 37,000 stockholders, rich 
banking traditions going back to 
the Civil War. In every phase of 
commercial banking — comestic 
and foreign; personal, corporate 


banking - 


aud pension trusts; fiscal agency 
and investment advisory service; 
and as a major dealer in govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, Morgan 


Guaranty will be uniquely 
equipped to function broadly, 
efficiently and _ profitably. The 


wedding of Morgan and Guaranty 
will be a brilliant affair. It is no 
morganatic marriage! 


Richard Harrison Adds 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SACRAMENTO, Calif— Wil- 
liam J. Ahern and Bryan Miles 
have become connected with Rich- 
ard A. Harrison Inc., 2200 Six- 
teenth Street. Mr. Miles was pre- 
viously with Wilson & Bayley. 
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Financial Planning Opens 
Two Branch Offices 


Financial Planning Corporation 
has opened a branch office at 90 
Grand Street, White Plains, New 
York, under the direction of Rob- 
ert S. Wilson, and in the Tectonic 
Building, Somerville, New Jersey, 
under the management of Henry 
Rice. 


Two With May & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg. — Jack K. 
Holman and Lawrence B. Pagter, 
Jr., are now with May & Co., 618 
Southwest Yamhill Street. 





COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1958 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.... 


$ 23,373,539.23 








U. S. Government Obligations............ 45,904,231.17 
Federal Agency Issues...............:0000000 1,597,572.91 
Other Bonds and Securities................ 9,983,205.63 
Loans and Discounts................. ‘isc 78.914,020.81 
Real Estate Mortgages................0000000 1,762,009.22 
Customers’ Liability for Letters 
of Credit and Acceptanees............ 2,462,769.58 
Bank Building Owned...............0...:0000 18,407.97 
Furniture, Fixtures and Improvements 1,019,500.20 
Accrued Interest Receivable.............. ; 107.895.04 
Other Resources ............0.-.0000000 pr 492,689.62 
$165,965,841.38 
=—SSSSS eee 
LIABILITIES 
Dames scccsviseniscipsliiliissaseitaiedpcinblaeseentbdy $146,561,389.93 
Unearned Discount .......0..csececseeeeeeees 1,251,899.06 
Liability for Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances......$2,485,633.83 
Less: Own Acceptances 
in Portfolio ........ 22,864.25 2,462,769.58 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest............ 1,011,020.44 
*Reserve for Possible Loan Lossez...... 2,132,253.84 
Reserve for Bond Investments............ 752,296.00 
Onhew dette cictiecicccsctiateiviihitanbittnds 642,067.93 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock .......... 2,399,875.00 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 4,384,269.60 
Income Debentures 3,750,000.00 
Reserve for Income 
Debentures .......... 618,000.00 11,152,144.60 
$165,965,841.38 
No losses adversely affecting this reserve Naas 


are known to exist, 


Offices 


MANHATTAN 
116 Fifth Avenue + 1400 Broadway 
528 Broadway * 115 Broadway 
318 Grand Street 


BRONX 
352 East 149th Street 


BROOKLYN 
1574 Pitkin Avenue + 815 Broadway 


781 Eastern Parkway 


465 Kings Highway 


QUEENS 
99-01 Queens Boulevard, Forest Hills 
14-15 122nd Street, College Point 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Meteoric Growth 


Of Mutual Funds 


By W. GEORGE POTTS 


Manager, Mutual Fund Department, 
A. C. Allyn & Company, Chicago, Ml. 


Chicago mutual fund department manager is convinced of the 
bright outlook for what he describes is “one of the fastest 
growing investment media in the country”. Mr. Potts provides 
statistics showing present and projected rise of mutual funds, 
outlines the “real” advantages accruing to owners, reviews 
markedly improved changes in the make up and regulation of 
this industry, describes the wide choice of funds to fit different 
needs and the different types of funds; and lists the states 
permitting use of trust accounts. Advises systematic, continu- 
ous investing regardless of price level so as to build up 
investment over a long period of time. 


In May, 1958, the mutual funds 
industry crossed ihe $10 billion 
of assets line to become “Major 
League” in the financial world.. 
Although the 
success- 
ful launching 
of two large 
new mutual 
funds and sev- 
eral smaller 
ones gave a 
big push to 
mutuals in 
1958, this rela- 
tively new in- 
dustry has 
been quietly 
gaining pop- 
ularity in re- 
cent years and 
today ranks as 
one of the fastest growing invest- 
ment media in the country. 

In 1940, mutual funds were vir- 
tually unknown to the average in- 
vestor. At the close of 1958, net 
assets of open-end investment 
companies are estimated to be 
$12%, billion. Some forecasters 
predict sales will push them to 
$20 billion of assets in five years— 
possibly $40 billion in another 
decade, 

This rapidly expanding form 
of investment is creating thou- 
sands of new investors each year 
—investors in American industry 
end business. Some $100 million 
of new funds are put into the 
stock market monthly and a re- 
cent study showed investment 
companies as holding nearly 4% 
of the dollar value of all stocks on 


'W. George Potts 


the New York Stock Exchange. 
Thus a vital and dynamic new fi- 
nancial institution—the open-end 
mutual investment fun—is emerg- 
ing to take its place as an impor- 
tant segment of the American way 
of life. 

Today there are 146 open-end 
mutual investment company mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Investment Companies with 
combined total net assets as of 
Oct. 31, 1958, of $12,281,441,000- 
an increase of over $3'% billion 
from the figure at the 1957 year- 
end and a growth of over 2,600% 
from the $447 million of assets at 
the 1940 year-end, largely due to 
additional purchases. 

In 1957, mutual funds paid in- 
vestment income dividends in the 
record amount of $322,381,000 to 
an estimated 1,500,600 sharehold- 
ers. The number of shareholder 
accounts in open-end mutual 
funds at the end of the third quar- 
ter of 1958 was over 3,500,000 
These figures include consider- 
able duplication since many per- 
sons hold investments in more 
than one company. This is a ten- 
fold increase over the 296,056 
shareholder accounts at the end 
of 1940. 

The growth of open-end mutual 
funds has been vigorous and con- 
sistent over the past 19 years, as 
shown by the following tabulation, 
based on a report of the National 
Association of Investment Com- 
panies on 146 open-end funds. 

It is particularly significant that 
the assets of open-end mutual 
funds have shown a steady growth 


100,000 Shares 
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over this period despite uncer- 
tain market trends and declining 
volume of securities business in 
certain of these years. For exam- 
ple, in 1947, the total volume of 
transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange declined almost 
one-third from 1946. Yet in the 
same year, the assets of mutual 
funds increased almost $100 mil- 
lion, while the number of share- 
holders increased by about 100,000. 
In the week following the out- 
break of the Korean War, the 
market as measured by the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Stock Average, 
declined 69%. However, new 
money from sales exceeded re- 
demptions of mutual fund shares 
during this week. Thus, mutual 
funds, as a group, gave support to 
the market by buying more secur- 
ities than they sold. In 1957, sales 
of mutual fund shares were more 
than $40 million higher than in 
1956. However, due to market de- 
clines, net assets at the 1957 year- 
end were off some $300 million 
from the year earlier figure. 

3ecause of the high liquidity of 
mutual funds, many have thought 
that in periods of market weak- 
ness, shareholders would turn in 
shares for redemption thus forc- 
ing the funds to liquidate securi- 
ties accentuate the decline 
The that in all recent 
breaks, the mutual funds bought 
rather than sold thus tending to 
vive stability to the market in pe- 
ricds of uncertainty. 


and 
fact is 


What Is a Mutual Fund? 


Mutual funds are a security 
one certificate which represents a 
package of many securities. Mu- 
tuals provide a_ basic financial 
service whereby the average per- 
son can conveniently invest in 
stocks and bonds. The investment 
can be any amount. It might be 
$1,000, $10,000, $100,000 or more or 
perhaps as little as $25 per month. 
In a mutual fund, large and small 
investors alike receive the same 
advantages and service. 

A Pool of Money: Expressed in 
simplest terms, mutual funds are 
a pool into which thousands of in- 
vestors have brought together 
their surplus cash in order to em- 
ploy investment management that 
otherwise would be available only 
to of large sims of 
money, 

Professional Management: The 
American economy is very com- 
plex with business and economic 
conditions continually changing. 


possessors 
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Resistoflex Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Sl Par Value) 


Price: $31.75 per Share 


The Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned and such other dealers 
or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in this State. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Go. 


Bache & Go. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


FrancisI. duPont &Co. Hayden, Stone &Co. Prescott, Sh epard& Co., Inc. 


Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


William R. Staats & Co. 


.. Thursday, January 15, 1959 


Growth of Open-End Muiua) Funds 


No. of 
Companies 

638 
68 
68 
68 
68 
73 
74 
30 
87 
91 
98 
103 
110 
110 
115 
125 
135 
143 
160 


Calendar 
Year-End 

1940__- 

SI rctsie: acaba Marianas 
SS 
(gt a 
Re dk ttbidiende: dons dyes & 
1945 


Estimated 


There are tens of thousands of se- 
curities, some good and some not 
so good. For a small investor to 
select and maintain an intelligent 
variety of securities is ordinarily 
not possible—for he lacks the 
training, facilities, information, 
ability and the time. This calls 
for the services of professionals 
who devote their full time and 
many years in the study of in- 
vestments and economics. 

$y pooling their dollars, large 
and small investors alike can em- 
ploy professional investment man- 
agement with continuous super- 
vision at a proportionately small 
charge. For example, the average 
annual charge for investment 
management is about *4 of one 
per cent. Thus, the management 
fee for one year on $2,000 of net 
assets would be $15—less than a 
year’s subscription to almost any 
newspaper. 

Diversification: The combined 
funds of the shareholders of mu- 
tual funds are spread over many 
securities and many industries in 
much the same fashion as the in- 
vestments of the very wealthy or 
of large institutions. An investor 
who “puts his in one bas- 
ket” by investing in one or a few 
companies may do very well or 
very badly. The investor in the 
early promise of the automobile 
business who purchased General 
Motors Corporation stock could 
could have made a_ handsome 
profit. Investments in the stocks 
of many other automobile makers 
led to large losses in many cases. 
Mutual funds by spreading the 
risk over many companies and in- 
dustries endeavor to participate 
in the over-all general growth 
trend of American industry rather 
than in the possibilities of a few 
companies. The theory is to spread 
the risk of loss and accept an 
‘average” result, rather than seek 
spectacular performance at the 
greater risk of concentration on 
a few holdings. 


eggs 


Investing Is Their Business: The 
sole business of an open-end in- 
vestment company (mutual fund) 


Established 1928 


No. or 
Shareholders 
Accounts 


296.056 
293,251 
312,609 
341,435 
421,675 
1,284,185 497,875 
1,311,108 580,221 
1,409,165 672,543 
1,505,762 722,118 
1,973,547 842,198 
2,530,563 938,651 
3,129,629 1,110,432 
3,931,407 1,359,000 
4,146,061 1,537,250 
6,109,390 1,703,846 
7,837,524 2,085,325 
9,046,431 2,580,049 
8,714,143 3,110,392 
12,750,000 3,640,000 


Total Net Assets 
( Thousands ef Detlars) 


$447,959 
401,611 
486,850 
653,653 
882,191 


is to invest the funds of its share- 
holders in the securities of Amer- 
ican corporation (a few mutual 
funds invest in other countries). 
To justify its existence, a mutual 
fund management must do a bet- 
ter job of managing securities 
than the investors <« do for 
themselves. Or course, not all 
management does the job it sets 
out to do—there is variation in 
managerial ability and success 
and hence varying degrees of risk 
to the investor. 


Investment Income 


A mutual fund 
dends or interest 
the many securities held by the 
fund. This income, after deduc- 
tion of the management fee and 
operating expenses (usually about 
eight-tenths of 1% per annum of 
average net assets—the average 
expense ratio to average net as- 
sets of 183 leading funds in 1957 
was 0.79%) is distributed pro 
rata to shareholders ot the fund. 
Distributions of income are usu- 
ally made by the fund quarterly 
—four times a year. And because 
there are many sources, some in- 
come may reasonably be expected, 
although varying in amount—with 
larger payments in good times and 
smaller distributions in bad times. 


receives divi- 


payments from 


Security Projits 

In periods of generally rising 
security prices, mutual funds may 
be able to realize profits from the 
sale of securities and such profits 
are distributed to shareholders 
usually once a year, near the fis- 
cal year-end of the particular 
fund. 

The majority mutual funds 
would prefer not to pay-out cap- 
ital gains distribution since the 
retention of security profits makes 
a good backlog and acts as a cush- 
ion for share prices in declining 
However, the Federal 
Income Tax Law that a 
fund must pay out capital gains in 
to avoid payment of 


Continued on page 126 
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We Offer a 
COMPREHENSIVE INVESTMENT 
AND 


DEALER 


OF BONDS AND STOCKS 


ALL CLASSES 


SERVICE 


including 
PUBLIC UTILITY—RAILROAD— INDUSTRIAL 
FOREIGN ISSUES 


We are Particularly Adapted to Service Firms 
With Retail Distribution 


Your Inquiries Solicited 


P. F. FOX 


& CO., INC. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥ 


Telephone 
REctor 2-7760 


Teletypes 
NY 1-944 & NY 1-945 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


- CONSOLIDATIONS 


NEW BRANCHES 

NEW OFrICERS, ETC. 

REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





Augustus R. Southworth, Jr. has Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
been elected Deputy Comptroller and Texas. 
of Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, it was announced by 
Harold H, 
Helm, Chair- 
man.Mr. 
Southworth, 
after graduat- 
ing from 
Dartmouth, 
Teena: hss 
ae. a... S 


Elected Vice-President of Guar- 
anty Trust Co., of New York, were 
John P. Bochow and Reidar E. 
Gundersen. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, on Jan. 12 opened its 
newly-constructed branch office 
in the heart of Chinatown at the 
southeast corner of Canal & Mott 


Harvard and Streets. Since 1919, Chemical has 
then entered maintained an office on Chatham 
the banking Square which is being transferred 


field. He 
joined Chemi- 
cal in 1956 
where he has 
been an As- 
sistant Comnv- 
troller since 1957. He is with the 
bank’s Control Division at 165 
Broadway. 


to the new location. 

The new office has been built 
to meet the expanding banking 
needs of this growing community, 
according to Chairman Harold H. 
Helm. Appropriately, in keeping 
with Chinese custom, this office 

% % % has been given the oriental name 

The appointment of Adalbert of “Mei Hwa Yin Hong” which 
, oat > aac ec =3 © 4 
Vins Sees: ts Semeaetees “Beautifully Bright 
Trust Company, New York, is an- 
nounced by Horace C. Flanigan, 





A. R. Southworth, Jr. 


symbolizes 


FEDERATION BANK AND TRUST CO. 








our ‘ NEW YORK 
Chairman of the Board. Dec. 31,58 Sept. 30,58 

Mr. von Gontard joined Manu- $ é 
facturers Trust Company in 1951. Fo al resouret $78, 188,298 160.36 362,289 

7 ° eposits 5: b05S $.91/6,292 
He was appointed an Assistant 6...) ana due from 
Treasurer in 1954 At present, Mr. bank 8,807,436 28,977,686 
von Gontard is the bank’s rep- U.S. Govt. secu- 9 ; 
‘esentative ji th Ss t | rest rity holding 26,425,131 668." 
resentative in € SPOuUtNwest joans & discounts 80,106,170 69,707 24 
which includes Colorado, Kansas, undivided profit 1'242'392 1.072.171 
Lh 1 f ‘ cither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these secui 
lite off ertits made only by fie I} os pects, 
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275,000 Shares 


The Kansas Power and Light 
Company 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $8:75 Per Share 


$29. 875 per share 


Price $ 





may be obtained frou any of the several tunder- 
such sederwriters are qualified to act as 


epics of the Prospeciu 
writers only in States in which 


ccalers in securities and in which the Prospectus magdegally be distributed. 
The First Bosten Corporation 
Blyth & Co., in Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Geldman, Sachs & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 
Stone & Webster Securities Cosbentiin 
Beecroft, Cole & Co. Blair & Co. 
W. C. Langley & Co. era he 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Merrill Ly nch, Pierce, eek & Smith 


ted 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Estes & Company, Inc. 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Shields & Company Bache & Co. Robert W. Baird & Co., Alex. Brown & Sons 
Coffin & Bure Laurence M.Marks & Co, Stern Brothers & Co. Spencer Trask & Ce. 
TochenAnthene & R. L. Day G. H. Walker & Co. Lester, Ryons & Co. 
Irving Lundberg &Co. H.O.Peet&Co. Schwabacher&Co. Seltsam-Hanni & Co., Inc. 


William R. Staats & Co. Barret, Fitch, North & Co. 


Incorporated 


Shuman, Agnew & Co. 


William Blair & Company § The Columbian Securities Corporation | Hayden, Miller & Co. 
Riter & Co. Burke & MacDonald, Inc. B. C. Christopher & Co. Davis, Skaggs & Co. 
First Securities Company of Kansas, Inc. Foster & Marshall _—_E. F. Hutton & Company 


Edward D. Jones & Co. Lathrop, Herrick & Smith Merrill, Turben & Co., Inc. 
Milburn, Cochran & Company, Inc Prescott, Shepard &Co., Inc. . Ranson & Company, Inc. 
Reinheldt & Gardner Smith, Moore & Co. Stern, Lauer & Co. 


Thomas Investment Company Frank N. Warren & Company, Inc. 


LS 
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Edmund F. Wagner, President 


of The Seamen’s Bank for Sav- 
ings, 
elected Chairman, 


York, has also been 
effective Feb. 


New 


John D. Butt 


John D. 
having reached the retire- 
ment age, will retire as Chairman 
on Jan, 31. He will continue as a 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Wagner became President 


Edmund F. Wueaer 


1, it was announced, 
Butt, 


of the bank on Nov. 1, 1958. 

He is a Trustee of Consolidated 
Edison Co.; Trustee, Citizens 
Budget Commission; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Director and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York: Vice-President 
and a Director of the Realty 
Foundation of New York. 

Mr. Butt will remain actively 
associated with a number of busi- 
ness and civic organizations. He 
is a member of the Real Estate 
and Mortgage Department Advi- 
sory Board of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, a member of the 
Committee on City Administra- 
tion of the Commerce and Indus- 
try Association, President and a 
Director of Downtown Lower 
Manhattan Association, and a Di- 
rector of Central and Southwest 
Corporation. 

The Seaman’s Bank for Savings, 
chartered in 1829, has resources 
of over $500,000,000. 


George A. Mooney has been 
elected to the ——. of Federation 
Bank & Trust Cc o., I New York. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA, NEW YORK 
Dec. 31,’58 *Dec. 21,'57 
$ $ 
Total resources 165,965,841 151,083,073 
Deposits 146,561,390 135,289,289 
Cash anc due froin 


banks - __-~ 23,373,529 27,642,538 
Os Govt. “gecu- 

rity holdings.._.. 45,904,231 42,289,344 
Loans & discounts 78,914,020 72,296,605 
Undivided profits 4,384,270 3,515,744 


*Figures include Bank of North America 
and Commercial State .Bank-and Trust 
Company which were merged September; 
1958. 

fe e a 

Mr. George O. Nodyne, Presi- 
dent of the East River Savings 
Bank, New York, announces the 
election of the following officers: 


William J. Rommel of the Wil- 
liam Street office, Vice-President; 
Ernest W. Holling, Main Office, 
Gomer A. Wolfe, Rockefeller 
Plaza Office, and Fred F. - Alessi, 
Amsterdam Ave. Office, Assistant 
Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Rommel appointed Man- 
ager of the Amsterdam Avenue 
Office in 1947 was elected Assist- 
ant Vice-President in 1949. In 
1953 he became Manager of the 55 
John St. Office and has been 
active in the recent transfer of 
the latter office to its new loca- 
tion at 110 William Street. 

Mr. Holling has been with the 
bank since 1927. 

Mr. Wolfe came to East River 
in 1927. 

Mr. Alessi 
bank since 


has been with the 


1933. 


Mr. eM eueiis Fales of The 
Bank for Savings in The City of 
New York, has retired as Chair- 
man of the Board. On Jan. 6 he 
was given a dinner by the Trus- 
tees and Officers in commemora- 
tion of the occasion. 

As Chairman Emeritus, Mr. 
Fales will continue as a Trustee. 

The election of Robert F. Mar- 
chant as Executive Vice-President 
of the Bank for Savings was an- 
nounced by Alfred S. Mills, 
President. Mr. Marchant joined 


the bank in 1927, and is presently —-— 





Treasurer, which title he will 
keep. 
William E. P. Doelger and 


Irving A. J. Lawres have been 
elected to the Board of Trustees of 
Manhattan on —. Bi Xi 


Roderick McRae, eases tive 
Vice-President of the Bank of 
New York, has been elected a 
Trustee of the Lincoln Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. McRae has been with the 
Bank of New igem since 1942. 


THE MEADOW BROOK va ee BANK 
OF FREEPORT, N. 


Dec. 31,’ ie ‘Seale a 58 
$s 


Total resources___. 384,054,916 362, on, 634 


Deposits ..... 350,636,774 329,906,239 
Cash and due from 

Fe 28,527,091 37,384,779 
U. 8S. Govt. sec u- 


rity holdings . 109,386,353 105,546,297 
Loans & discounts 163,754,455 139,855,219 
Undivided profits 1,898,027 1,953,596 
SECURITY NATIONAL BANK LONG 

ISLAND, N. Y¥. 
Dec. oe 58 June 30,58 


$ 
183, 475 5,051 189,105,441 
. 167,498,468 172,586,529 


Total resource: 
Deposits ‘ 
Cash and due frcem 
banks whtinins 
vu Ss. G ovi. 
rity holdings 


23,502,024 25,651,332 


secu- 


48.618,009 


48,883,757 
Loans & discourts 58,094,748 981,885,750 
6. wae 835 629,660 


Undivided proiits 

Robert J. Casey has been named 
public relations director of West- 
ern Pennsylvania National Bank, 


McKeesport, Pa., effective Jan. 1 
He will also be a member of the 
bank’s management committee. 
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M. A. Cancelliere, . President, 
said Mr. Casey will be in charge 
of all public relations, advertising 
and sales promotional activities of 
the institution, which is the third 
largest national bank in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

ne = 


LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRUST COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Dec. 31,°58 Dec. 31,’57 


$ 
Total resources 391,772,343 374,650,275 


Deposits - 357,104,222 341,631,341 
Cash and due from 

penne. =... 93,971,490 92,423,447 
U. 8S. Govi. secu- 

rity holdings - 106,904,141 85,076,372 


Lemnd de -aiebenaae 114,386,421 127,679,799 
Undivided profits..09§. 4,996,557 3,684,623 
Fe 7 % FY 
RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST CO. 
PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


Dec, 31,'58 June 30,’58 
$ 3 


Total resources . 310,399,705 311,024,859 


Deposits ~- ~~... 276,308,131. 274,839,135 
Cash and due from 
banks ..-........ 41,063,176 47,604,495 
U. S. Govt. secu- 


rity holdings.... 84,487,062 80,564,941 
Loans & discounts 163,559,955 165,780,281 
Undivided profits._. 3,285,297 3,044,617 

oo at ua 

Merger certificate was issued 
approving and making effective, 
as of the close of business Dec, 
31, the merger of Allegheny Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., with 
common stock of $700,000, into 
The Union National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., with 
common stock of $2,500,000. The 
merger was effected under the 


Continued on page 122 
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NEW JERSEY BANK 


AND TRUST 
* 


COMPANY 


Statement of Condition 
as of close of business December 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


CON CSAS ANB cee ote Teese 
U. S. Government Obligations : 


State and Municipal Obligations ,.. a 
Other Bonds and Securities ........ 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock ....... 
Mortgage Loans — 
insured or Guaranteed ...... 


First Mortgage Loans .... 
Loans and Discounts .....ee00-+0-- 


Furniture ond Fixtures .. 
Accrued Income’ Receivable ..... 


o'swe cee SebRS 00 
eeeers.ee 
er ev eee era eee 
Banking Houses(\.....-csseccreccevesccccsecece 
‘ee eeee eevee erea ee eee e eee 


eee eee er eoeseeeee 


Other Assets Pe bbbes 6b Seeman cheuekaneineens 


cowsenseds weee $ 46,251,729,38 
ee 63,162,664.45 
29,999,406.67 
569,459.49 
450,000.00 


57,265,535.71 
24,095,421 .19 
61,738,700:77 
3,777 757.89 
1,051;472.32 
1,255,902.58 
257,440.29 


ee eee eee 


eeeeeereesee 


Total CPST EST HSH HOS OHSS SSS eee eeeseee $286,874,790.74 


Ameunts shown are net after deducting 
Valuation Reserves 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits .....00:> 


“see eee 


Resérve for Dividerid Payable February 2 ocoscccege 
Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc. «+ 
Discount Collected, Not Earned ...ecsessecssccece 
Other Liabilities COTO SHEER OHHH HHH ORE OES 


teeeeeseeeee $262,268,973.83 


Common Stock 0n60b¢enhenbecanacel 6,105,000.00 


eeeeeteeee 


Surplus .... 


Undivided Profits ...esssvveceecses 





208,065.25 

796,387.25 

3,478,371.99 

1,660,291.92 
8,895,000.00 
3,462,700.50 

Total Capital Funds 18,462,700.50 


seveee ee eweeeeeeeeeee $286,874,790.74 


In addition to the above, assets held in the 
Trust Department total $79,742,597.44 


OFFICERS: 


C. KENNETH FULLER 

Chairman of the Board 
Joun C, BARBOUR 

President 
Cowes ANvRUS 

Senior Vice-President 
CaRL R, GRIFFEN 

Senior Vice-President 
Josern F, HAMMOND 

Senior Vice-President 
NORMAN BRASSLER 

Executive Vice-President 


Epwarp H. Reopen 
Executive Vice-President 
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The Changing Insurance Industry 


President, 


By LELAND T. WAGGONER* 


Life Insurance Company of North America, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The insurance industry is put on notice regarding the eviden- 
tiary trend toward multiple line underwriting. Mr. Waggoner 
underscores the convenience and economies desired by the 
public and agents alike which are said to be inherent in medi- 


cine, banking, or insurance “one-stop service.” 
head refers, also, to dilemma of allowing 


The imsurance 
“specialty” com- 


panies the profitable lines, and carriers the less profitable 
lines, which cannot assist an agent or an insured to solve his 
needs for multiple line coverage. 


I attended 


of the Life 


the 
Insurance 


meeting 
Agency 


recent 


Management Association in Chi- 


cago. Present 
executives 
from life in- 
surance com- 
panies and a 
number of fire 
and casualty 
companies. 
Whiic the pre- 
dominance of 
people repre- 
sented strictly 
life compa- 
nies, there 
were innu- 
merable ad- 
dresses and 
individual 
conversations 
concerning 
the agency 
life insurance 


were nearly 1,000 


Leland T. Waggoner 


the pros and cons of 
system as we in the 


business know it, 


and the totally different American 


Agency 
upheld 
Also, 


by 


system that 
independent 
representatives 


is strongly 
agents. 


and direct 


writing companies discussed their 
approaches to selling all lines of 


insurance, 
about 


coverage do 


*An address by Mr. 


the 


and 
multiple 
not represent the 


the 
line 


discussions 
or all line 


Waggoner before 


All-Industry Dinner sponsored by 


the Dayton, Ohio, CPCU Chapter. 


Member 
Federal Reserve 
System 


basic fundamental questions, but 
primarily points which seem to be 
completely academic. 

First, much time is being spent 
questioning the term — “one-stop 
service” which seems to have 
caught on and struck the fancy 
of people in and out of the in- 
surance industry. Certainly this 
does not mean that the millenium 
has come and that agents will be 
able to make all sales with one 
stop, any more than it means that 
one agent will necessarily sell 
every kind of policy. We believe 
it means that the public will be 
able to have one agent or agency 
to handle all its insurance needs: 
that he will have the economies 
resulting therefrom and the con- 
venience of paying all of his in- 
surance with one check each 
month. 

Others prefer to talk 
whether there are changes 
trends towards multiple line 
derwriting. 

Speaking of 


about 
un- 


changes reminds 
me of a story about an old man 
90 years of age. Someone sug- 
gested that he must have seen a 
lot of changes in his day. He re- 
marked: “Yep—I surely have and 
I was agin’ all of them.” 


Will Not Argue the Case 
Il am not going to waste time 
trying to prove that there are 


ECONOMIA 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


or 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicie . . 


trends towards multiple line un- 
derwriting, although I would like 
to make one or two brief com- 
ments for some have even 
questioned the evidence of such 
a trend. For instance, on Sept. 29, 
one of the leading insurance pub- 
lications, published by two close 
friends of mine, devoted almost 
its entire issue to questioning 
whether such a trend exists and 
ended up by stating: “If there is 
no concrete evidence which sup- 
ports a trend toward multiple 
lines, it’s outrageous to make be- 
lieve there is.” 

It is not 
prove any 
whether 
honestly 
whether 


my intent to try to 
concrete proof of 
such a trend exists. I 
have no concern as to 
you believe times are 
changing in this direction. I do 
personally believe that sitting 
back to wait for concrete proof of 
the change which appears to be 
taking place is more distressing 
and disastrous than the ostrich who 
put its head in the sand. He could 
pull it out of the sand, but the 
concrete might harden and make 
this impossible. 


Cites Observations 
October issue of the 
tional Underwriter discussed the 
entry of fire and casualty com- 
panies into the life insurance buisi- 
Wess and the life companies into 
the property field, and made the 
observation that “there 
marked and unmistakable trend 
in this direction and there should 
be no doubt that it will continue.’ 
The October issue of the Spectator 
stated that not until the years of 
the Second World War did. the 
insurance institution yield to pub- 
lic demand and initiate multiple 
ae underwriting and that within 
ae last few years this urge for 
simplification has combined to 
bring about an urge for multiple 
line underwriting in its broadest 
sense, 

It’s interesting to observe that 
according to the Natiional Under- 
writer the first 12 companies in 


The Na- 


is a 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1958 


RESOURCES 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL (COMMON STOCK) 


SURPLUS........ 


CPC EEE OR eee! eee 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


$ 48,007,102.30 
169,722,522.81 
18,331,856.85 
968,744.24 
450,000.00 
119,316,306.01 
2,576,416.00 
1,157,633.80 
1,719,218.05 


$362,249,800.06 


$334,392,167.91 
6,466,835.89 
7,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
6,390,796.26 


$362,249,800.06 


ANK ote COMMONWEALTH 


MAIN OFFICE, GRISWOLD CORNER FORT, DETROIT 31, MICH. 
SERVING GREATER DETROIT THROUGH 26 OFFICES 


the fire and casualty field. 
the largest property 

eight are or are currently 
ing multiple 
only four 


writing 
business 
becom- 
line companies. 
are not. Thus of 
top 12. companies only 
(America Fore Loyalty, Liberts 
Mutual, U. S. & G., and Royal 
Globe) do not vet function in the 
life ficld. A number of other large 
properiy companies such as the 
Kemper group, St. Paul F & M. 
Farmers of Los Angeles, Employ- 
crs Group, Transamerica and 
General of Seattle, have all en- 
tered the life field. I’m not going 
to try to prove that a trend to- 
ward multiple-line underwriting 
exists. Obviously, many people 
and companies with assets in the 
billions believe it does. 

Many people today agree that 
a trend exists but prefer to debate 
who created it . the public, the 
agents or the companies. Frankly, 
I tnink there’s something to be 
said for each group. Actually, the 
subject would be academic were 
it not for the fact that it detracts 
from the key issues. Let’s consider 
each group. 

Let’s start with the most impor- 
tant persons in the world the 
prospect, or the insured. 

One of the speakers at 
LIAMA-meeting said, “the public 
does not demand multiple line 
underwriting, in fact, it couldnt 
care less.” 

In one sensc 
public probably 
derstand the term. 
ful if there is any 
insurance as_ such. 
Gemand for those 
liie insurance will 
money to vay off a 
money to keep a family 
after the death of the _ bread- 
winner; rnoney to educate a littl 
boy or girl: money to provide an 
income in old age. 


and 
the 
fou! 


the 


this is valid. The 
doesn’t even un- 
Itis also doubt- 
demand ior life 
There is 
things which 
provide 
mortgage: 
together 


Convenience and Economy 

There may be no public demand 
for multiple line underwriting but 
there is a demand for convenience 
und economy in every product 
and service in existence! 

In the-area cf professional serv- 
ices we find people prefer to go 
to a clinic where all medical or 
dental care’ can be taken care ot. 
This is also increasing with other 
professional! services —legal and 
accounting. The public is increas- 
ingly gravitating to the bank 
which provides services not in 
evidence a few years ago. For 
instance, in some metropolitan 
areas, banks have started provid- 
ing curb service. to transact what 
was once one of the most dignified 
of all transactions, the withdraw- 
ing and depositing of money. In 
some areas a man _ increasingly 
likes to pay all of his regular com- 
munity bills through a new credit 
service inaugurated by some 
banks. He likes to travel the 
world over and to eat in the jinest 


Underwrite 
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. Thursday, 


Jan uary 


restaurants, and pay the Diners 
Club once a month—he likes to pay 
his insurance premiums mo--toly, 
as well as most everything else 
he buys . and in tre two or 
three years pre-authorized c necks 
have been generally av ailable, he 
finds that it is too much trouble 
to write individual checks, -o—to 
an extent almost undreamed of 
two or three years ago—pcople 
are adopting the services of life 
insurance companies which have 
enabled them to sign one authori- 
zation allowing the insurance 
corspany to draw each morth a 
check for the proper amount of 
the premiums due. 

Secondly, let’s consider the agent 
—really the most important—in 
this first instance, I refer to the 
independent general insurance 
agent. In the past he has repre- 
sented, with the knowledge and 
consent and even the encourage- 
ment of various companies. True, 
there has not been, perhaps, a 
clamor on his part for compa- 
nies to enter new fields, but we 
believe that just as there is a 
trend on the part of the public 
to do business with one individual 
or one agency where it can have 
full service—we think that there 
is as yet a nardly discernible but 
yet, nevertheless, present trend on 
the part of agents to represent 
fewer companies, but to represem 
them across the board. If this is 
correct, it represents a need for 
his company to be multiple-kine. 

Thirdly, let’s consider th® com- 
panies: Here, too, we find a wide 
divergence of opinion. Some would 
prefer to believe that our business 
is not changing. They may be 
right, and in any event, they have 
a right to their beliefs. Others 
would prefer to look the othe 
way with the vague hone of ad- 
justing coverages and services at 
some future time if it becomes 
necessary; others who perhaps 
would be just as agreeable to sit- 
ting back and doing nothing, see 
in our business today unmistak- 
able and significant developments, 
which whether we like them or 
noi, they are here to stay—are 
destined to grow—and most im- 
portant, offer an increased oppor- 
tunity to render service to the 
public and to increase profit. Cer- 
tainly there is no criticisn. of this, 
for certainly this is true in any 
competitive business. Certainly 
there no questien that such 
companies exist. For instanec, the 
direct writers 1n many areas are 
growing stronger and more com- 
petitive every day. They intend 
to and are getting a larger share 
of the niarket. Last month, for 
example, Sears Ruebuck invested 
an additional $50,000,000 in All- 
state, its insurance company. One 
of the Allstate executives at the 
LIAMA meeting declared, “it is 
the fire and casualty companies 
who are creating the demand fo 
all lines in order to covery loss 
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ratios expense in other lines.” 
Serious reflection will indicate 
this is undoubtedly an important 
source of demand. 

In spite of this, it is doubtful 
if companies would put up tens 
of millions of dollars to enter the 
life insurance field if they didn’t 
believe this would enable them to 
provide the convenience § and 
economies desired by the agents 
and public alike. But undoubtedly 
the loss ratios of all companies 
have encouraged fire and casualty 
companies to seek a complete bal- 
ance book. 


Refers to Dilemma 

If these observations are cor- 
rect—and again we have no doubt 
that they are—this implies still 
another dilemma. 

In the past decade, a large per- 
centage of insurance’ premiums 
have been written by specially 
companies—companies which most 
successfully have sought business 
from only one or a few small 
number of lines—and would ac- 
cept only the profitable lines. 
They were profitable companies. 

We feel that in the future 
agents and companies will in- 
creasingly consider it “unfair” for 
an agent to expect a carrier to 
handle the less profitable lines, 
leaving the profitable ones to the 
specialty companies — companies 
writing only life insurance or ac- 
cident and sickness, or some other 
one line or two. They cannot help 
an agent or an insured solve his 
needs for multiple-line coverage. 


Fundamental Investors 
Elects John R. Haire 


ELIZABETH, N. J. — John R. 
Haire has been elected Vice- 
President of Fundamental Inves- 
tors, Inec., one of the nation’s 
largest mutual funds. He is 
resigning as 
vice president 
of the New 
York Stock 
Exchange ef- 
fective March 
31 to assume 
his adminis- 
trative re- 
s p onsibilities 
with Funda- 
mental Inves- 
tors on April 
1, 1959. Mr. 
Haire was also 
elected vice- 
president of 
Hugh W. Long 
& Co., Inc., 
and of the two other investment 
companies sponsored by that or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Haire, bern in Rhode Is- 
land, was graduated from Harvard 
Law School and was admitted to 


John 


Haire 


the Massschusetts bar in 1950. 
Before joining the staff of the 
New York Stock Exchange in 


1953, he was legal and financial 
aide to William H. Vanderbilt and 
secretary-treasurer and a director 
of a number of Vanderbilt enter- 
prises. He served the Stock Ex- 
change successively as special as- 
sistant to the president, Secretary 
of the Exchange, and vice-presi- 
dent 


Phila. Inv. Ass’n to 
Hear W. L. Morgan 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The first 
1959 luncheon meeting of the 
Investment Association of Phila- 
delphia will be held on Friday, 
Jan. 23, at Sherry’s Restaurant, 
1425 Chestnut Street. 

Guest speaker will be Walter 
L. Morgan, President of The Wel- 
lington Company, investment 
managers of Wellington Fund and 
Wellington Equity Fund, who will 
discuss mutual funds. 

Herbert S. Bengtson of Schmidt. 
Roberts & Parke, is in charge of 
reservations. 
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What's Ahead in 1959? 


By. G. M. LOEB 


Partner, E. F. Hutton & Company, New York City 
Author, “The Battle for Investment Survival’ 


Observing that “The cost of corporate ownership is in many 

cases inflated beyond the foreseeable future,’ Mr. Loeb doubts 

1959 will repeat 1958 unless the year turns out to be another 

1927. Expects 1959 to be one of buy and sell rather than buy 

and keep, and forebodingly reviews fundamental danger to our 

economy which may materialize if we complacently act as 
though “it can’t happen here.” 


In 1958 buying of equities again 
became the fashion. 

The year 1959 should determine 
how lasting that fashion will be. 

» t 0 et 
prices, always 
anticipating 
business con- 
ditions in 
varying de- 
grees, have 
widened the 
spread be- 
tween expec- 
tation and 
realization to 
a greater- 
than - average 
amount. The 
cost of cor- 
porate owner- 
ship is in 
many cases inflated 
foreseeable future. 

In 1958 buying and holding paid 
off. It was a year when the in- 


G. M. Loeb 


beyond the 


vestor who used his eyes rather 


than his head, and followed the 
market’s activity and strength hac 
the greatest success. 





The new year will hardly follow 
in- the tracks of 1958 unless 1959 
turns out to be another 1927. That 
rise -was powered by momentum 
and sentiment rather than facts. 

The foremost influencing fac- 
tors of this year’s stock market 
should be the speed and extent of 
actual earnings recovery. Realists, 
analysts and seasoned investors 
may then again provide the prin- 
cipal buying at prices they feel 


~are justified. 


A Year to Buy and Sell 


I expect 1959 to be more of a 
year to buy and sell than to buy 
and keep. It might in some cases 
be a trifle too early to sell, but 
in many cases it seems too late to 
buy. The best buying opportun- 


ities are not likely to occur in 
January but rather later in the 
year. 

Anticipated early 1959 invest- 


ment demand—should it develop 
—could be used to accept profits 
and put accounts in a position to 
take advantage of opportunities 


that promise to develop in the 


months to come. 

I expect 1959 to be more than 
ever a market of stocks rather 
than a stock market and more 
than ordinary selection is almost 
mandatory. 


Offers Dismal Picture 


I am not an economist but be- 
hind quoted stock values lie the 
productive capacity and earnings 
ability of the corporations them- 
selves. At various times since 1933 


the more experienced have ex- 
pressed fears about our neconomy 
based on disturbing develop- 


ments over the years. In a broad 
and general way the majority felt 
lnése Warnings were unjustified 
and those that uttered them were 
old-fashioned and ultra-conserva- 
tive, While their direct predictions 
have not materialized, still the 
paccure 1s not as good as it ap- 
pears on the surface. The distor- 
tion caused by the decline in the 
value of the dollar and a certain 
amount of living off our capital 
has made things seem better than 
they are. Our greatest danger to- 
day is complacency. The newest 
threat to our industrial well-be- 
ing is that the combination of 
cheap labor plus modern machin- 
ery abroad is outpricing us in an 
increasing number of world mar- 
kets. We read about the situation 
in France. It is dangerous for us 
to think “it can’t happen here.” 
We have all the resources to win 
if we don’t sabotage ourselves by 
turning soft. Our greatest need is 
an honest day’s work for an hon- 
est day’s pay. 
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John Nuveen Opens 
Office in Nebraska 


OMAHA, Neb.—John Nuveen & 
Co., national investment banking 
organization with headquarters in 
Chicago and New York City, has 
announced the opening in Omaha, 
Neb., of its newest regional office. 
Wm. R. Oostenbrug is Regional 
Manager assisted by William J, 
Rex. 


Nuveen’s Omaha office is con- 
nected by private wire with Nu- 
veen’s main Chicago - New York 
communications system. As one of 
the oldest and largest invesiment 
banking organizations in the 
United States dealing in tax-free 
Public Bonds (Municipal Bonds) 
exclusively, John Nuveen & Co, 
also maintains offices in Atlanta, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and St. Paul. The com- 
pany, now in its 6lst year, was 
founded in 1898 in Chicago by the 
late John Nuveen, 


Now With Walston 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
EUGENE, Oregon—Robert En- 
right has become affiliated with 
Walston & Co., Inc., 101 East 
Broadway. He was formerly with 

Pacific Northwest Company. 


Two With Grant, Fontaine 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
OAKLAND, Calif—Ronald J. 
Carminati and William R. Holt 
have become affiliated with Grant, 
Fontaine & Co., 360 Twenty-first 
Street. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$75,000,000 
Province of Ontario 


(Canada) 


Twenty-five Year 4°4% Debentures 
Due February 1, 1984 


Dated February 1, 1959 


Price 98.50% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned and other 
dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in this State. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Smith, Barney_& Co. 
A.E. Ames & Co. The Dominion Securities Corporation McLeod, Young, Weir, Incorporated 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Bell, Gouinlock & Company 


Incorporated 


Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. 


Lehman Brothers 


W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc. 


Midland Canadian Corporation 


January 14, 1959. 


Mills, Spence & Co. Inc. 
Greenshields & Co (N. Y.) Inc 


Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


White, Weld & Co. 


Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc. 


Harris & Partners, Inc. 


Dawson, Hannaford Inc. 


Equisec Canada Inc. 
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Can Banking Fill the Gap 
Opened by Rush Into Stocks? 


By JAMES P. HICKOK 
President, First National Bank in St. Louis, St, Louis, Mo. 


Remonstrating 


gage, financing cannot be left solely to banking, Mr. 


that private and government bond, and mort- 


Hickok 


that investors’ rush into stocks and desertion of fixed 
coheed investments is not healthy for the future of our econ- 


omy. 
become a boomerang. 


He also warns that resort to stocks as a hedge can 
The St. Louis banker deplores other 


inflationary dangers in wage-price spiral and repeated Federal 

deficits. As for the economic picture, he sees continuing near- 

term recovery and tighter money market but argues we must 
fight hard against inflationary threats. 


The American economy is show- 
ing an amazing ability to snap 
back from the 1958 recession, and 
there is every indication that its 
currently rising trend will con- 
tinue at least through mid-1959. 

There are some clouds in the 
picture. No one knows for certain 
how the 1959 model automobiles 
will fare. Some economists are 
predicting a decline in farm in- 
come and a continuing unemploy- 
ment problem. Money is getting 
tighter again, and this may reduce 
the number of housing starts and 
other construction work. 

Yet, the general business out- 
look for 1959 appears definitely 


favorable. Here at First National 
Bank, we are not particularly 
concerned about the immediate 
future. But we are seriously con- 
cerned about the longer range 
potential for extreme inflation. 
We have experienced a continu- 
ing inflation for more than 20 
years now, but it has been kept 
somewhat within bounds. In- 
creases in business, industrial, and 
farm productivity on the one 
hand, and the intervention of fis- 
cal and monetary policies on the 
other, have succeeded in with- 
standing any wild inflation. 


Three Dangerous Factors 
Today, however, there is serious 
worry that inflationary forces 
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could reach beyond the limits of 
normal control, 

Three factors should be cited. 

Although business, industry, 
and labor have done an outstand- 
ing job of increasing productivity, 
there continues to be heavy and 
often successful pressure for wage 
increases that go beyond produc- 
tivity. This one trend alone could 
lead ultimately to an uncontrolied 
inflationary situation. 

Our government is continuing to 
spend beyond its income, and we 
face pressing financial problems 
in connection with deficit financ- 
ing. With the military and eco- 
nomic “free world” commitments 
we have at home and abroad, and 
with the increasing demands for 
more spending by the influential 
political leaders today, we face a 
tremendous task in keeping the 
American dollar and economy on 
a sound basis. 

Finally, the investors of our 
nation—large and small, individ- 
ual and institutional—seem con- 
vinced that common stocks are the 
only safe hedges against the ef- 
fects of inflation. They are help- 
ing to increase inflation by desert- 
ing the bond market, government 
securities, and other fixed income 
investments. 


Consequence of Rush Into Stocks 

Since there has been widespread 
comment as to the unhealthiness 
of the wage-price spiral and re- 
peated Federal budget deficien- 
cies, some observations relative to 
the securities markets may be in 
order. 

The rush to common stock and 
other equities is understandable, 
but it is not healthy for the fu- 
ture of our economy. We must 
have a strong bond and mortgage 
money market, and we must have 
an attractive market for govern- 
ment securities. This type of fi- 
nancing must not be solely in the 
hands of our banking system, 
where it only helps to feed: the 
fires of inflation. 

Traditionally, common stocks 
have been a good hedge against 
inflation in this country. But, if 
the current stock buying trend 
continues, common stock prices 
can become so inflated themselves 
that they will destroy their hedge 
value. Investors will have de- 
feated their primary investment 
purpose, 


} 


There is every good reason to 
believe that our economy—local 
and national—will continue at a 
high and satisfactorily expanding 
rate for a long time to come. But 
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we must fight hard to solve or 
stave off the serious threats in 
our situation. which could lead to 
an abnormal and disastrous infla- 
tion, 


N. Y. Reserve Bank Optimistic on Business 


Favorable aspects about the recovery are reported by Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York. 


Latest report hopes that the 


continued strengthening of consumer demand will induce busi- 


ness capital spending which, in turn, will increase employment. 


Business continued to strengthen 
in December, further advancing 
the economic recovery under way 
since the second quarter of the 
year, according to the January 
“Monthly Review” of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

Factory output appears to have 
risen again, although probably not 
so much as in November, when 
the termination of a _ series of 
labor disputes had given an espe- 
cially sharp boost to production 
in the durable goods sector. Re- 
tailers seem to have enjoyed a 
record Christmas season, and sales 
of the 1959 model cars improved 
considerably. Construction activ- 
ity, a mainstay of the recovery, 
rose to a record level in December 
for the third successive month. In 
addition to increasing final de- 
mand, the economy was appar- 
ently benefiting at the end of the 
year from a change-over from in- 
ventory liquidation to a gradual 
rebuilding of stocks, according to 
the New York Reserve Bank. 

Unemployment did not rise in 
November, when it usually in- 
creases substantially because of 
the curtailment of outdoor activ- 
ities. In November, total personal 
income rose $2.5 billion to a new 
high of $360 billion, and the De- 
partment of Commerce estimated 
that the 1958 total would be 114% 
higher than in 1957. With con- 
sumer incomes at new highs, the 
stage was set for a record Christ- 
mas shopping season. Data on total 
retail sales for December are not 
yet available, but there are signs 
that more was spent on Christmas 
shopping than ever before. 

The article noted that a major 
element in the increased consumer 
spending during the last two 
months of 1958 was a_ sharp 
pickup in auto sales from the very 
low levels to which they had 
fallen in September and October. 


The Federal Reserve Bank article 
concludes that economic expan- 
sion vigorous enough to take up 
the slack in employment remain- 
ing from the recession will de- 
pend heavily on a rise in busi- 
ness capital spending. Although 
recent surveys indicate that busi- 
nessmen are not yet planning a 
substantial increase in plant and 
equipment expenditures in 1959, 
the continued strengthening of 
consumer demand might well in- 
duce businessmen to lift their 
sights somewhat higher. 

In another article the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York re- 
ports that during the past six 
months commercial banks in the 
United Kingdom and many other 
foreign countries have broken 
with tradition and entered the 
field of consumer instalment 
credit. These moves have occurred 
with startling rapidity and stem in 
part from the recent relaxation of 
credit restraints in a number of 
foreign countries. If the expan- 
sion in consumer credit abroad 
takes place within the framework 
of sound credit practice, it could 
set off a new stage in the devel- 
opment of mass-produced con- 
sumer goods and, in the process, a 
further rise in liviag standards. 


Gregory Harrington 
Joins Taylor & Co. 


BEVERLY HILLS, Cal.—Greg- 
ory I. Harrington has become 
associated with Taylor and Com- 
pany, 439 North Bedford Drive. 
Mr. Harrington was formerly in 
the municipal department of the 
Los Angeles. office of Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Prior thereto he was with Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co. and conducted 
Lis own investment business in 
New York. 


Statement of Condition 
AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1958 
RESOURCES 


Cash 


, Government Bonds*. 
Other Stocks & Bonds*____. 


Loans* 

Mortgages* 
Banking Houses 
Accrued Interest & 


i 


Other Income Receivable 


Net after applying evaluation reserves 


NS Oss 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Interest & General Expense 


Reserve for Federal Income & Other Taxes____________ aa : 


Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Dividends Declared & Payable February 2nd 


Capital Funds 


Common Stock___.~~ 


Surplus — 


Undivided Profits. _ 


eee ib ate 


$ 93,971,489.87 
106,904,141.02 
8,752,878.24 
118,366,421.13 
56,116,507.90 
5,883,656.25 

1 424,051.88 
328,196.77 


$391,772,343.06 


$357, 104,231.54 
831,715.33 
1,731,771.89 
2,344,254.80 
438,812.50 
29,321 ,557.00 


~-~-~~~-$10,325,000.00 
~~-~-~ 14,000,000.00 


-~-- 4,996,557.00 


-— 


$29,371,557 .40 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


$391,772,343.06 
$410,8712,571.01 


LINCOLN ROCHESTER 


TRUST COMPANY 
Main Office . . . 183 Main Street E., Rochester, N. Y. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatior 
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A Summary of Africa 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Popular financial writer offers an abbreviated encyclopedia 


about South Africa reflecting 


items of interest as a result 


of a recent trip to that continent. 


So many readers of my column 
have written to me questions 
about South Africa, that I have 
selected 16 of the most important 
and am an- 
swering them 
here. 

(1) Popula- 
tion. The pop- 
ulation of 
Africa is esti- 
mated at 135 
million. Of 


this total, 
about five 
million are 
Mulattoes, 
about three 
million Eng- 


lish and other 
Europeans, 
and about 
two million Dutch, known as Af- 
rikaaners. This leaves about 125 
million Blacks, which speak near- 
ly 200 different languages. This 
language barrier prevents the 
Communists from now geting any 
hold in Africa. 


(2) Cost of Living. This is high 
for all groups. Black labor is 
very cheap, but it is very ineffi- 
cient. Most articles, textiles, etc., 
are imported. 


Roger W. Babson 


(3) Large Retail Stores. These 
are very attractive and well 
stocked, equal to the best in any 
American city of similar size. 
There are probably too many small 
retailers. The merchants are mostly 
Jewish, Malayan, and English. 


(4) Building. The Blacks live 
largely in thatched-roofed mud 
huts, while most of the white- 
collar people live in very attrac- 
tive four-story apartments built 
of brick tile covered with cement. 


(5) Hotels, Churchs, and Clubs. 
These are the same as in any 
American city of similar size but 
more segregated as to race and 
inheritance 

(6) Farm Land. This is very 
high priced, at $500 an acre and 
upward, and can be equaled at 


NEW ISSUE 


United Asbestos Corporation Limited 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in such States where the 
undersigned may legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws thereof. 


$100 an acre in the United States. 
This high price is due to the fact 
that agricultural land lies only in 
small valleys between the high- 
lands and mountains. 


(7) Weather. South Africa has 
its hottest months in January and 
February; and its coldest in July 
and August, with practically no 
freezes, except in the highlands. 
South Africa is fast becoming a 
winter resort for Europeans. 


(3) Rainfall. Long periods of 
drought are followed by terrible 
floods. Someday the floods will 
be controlled, but not yet. The 
weather is fine for citrus, with no 
freezes and much — sunshine. 
Drought is overcome by irriga- 
tion. 


(9) Banks. There are several 
local banks scattered throughout 
Africa; but South Africa has only 
four. Each of these banks has 
hundreds of branches. I like Bar- 
clays Bank the best, but all are 
equally good. Banks pay 412% 
interest on deposits; bank stocks 
vield about 9% to stockholders. 
I believe these bank stocks offer 
the greatest opportunity for 
growth of any in the world. 


(10) Large Cities. There are only 
a few large cities in Africa; but 
all are having a marvelous growth, 
Forty-five years ago Johannes- 
burg had only a thousand people, 
all living in tents. Today the 
population of this city is over 
600,000, and there are dozens of 
skyscrapers. My favorite cities 
are Cape Town, Durban, and 
Salisbury. 

(11) Fisheries These are very 
prosperous, and mostly on the 
Southwest Coast. Frozen fish and 
so-called “lobster tails” (cray- 
fish) come into the United States 
free of duty; but a 45% import 
duty must be paid on canned fish. 


(12) Local Investments. When 
the South African people sell out 
their mining stock, they use the 
profit to build apartment houses 
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i January 9, 195 
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Incorporated 


McDonnell & Co. 


for rent. They believe that acre- 
age, business blocks, and apart- 
ment houses are the best hedges 
against inflation. 

(13) Highways. These are wide 
and well tarred. Most white- 
collar workers have automobiles, 
which are mainly American- 
made. No oil of commercial grade 
is now found in Africa. Soft coal 
exists in great quantities. This is 
being distilled, and the distillate 
is being used for gasoline for 
autos and trucks; the residue is 
used for tarring the highways. 

(14) Minerals. My. reason for 
visiting Africa was to investigate 
the diamond, gold; chrome, and 
copper mines. I was interested 
only in the richest and longest- 
lived mines, of which .there are 
not too many. I especially like 
those whose stocks can be bought 
by the purchase of American De- 
positary Receipts and that are 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Too many African 
mines are short-lived and very 
speculative. 

(15) Water Power. Africa leads 
all continents in undeveloped 
water power. Three of these possi- 
bilities are now being developed. 
I am especially enthused about 
the one at the Kariba Gorge on 
the Zambezi River. This will be 
three times the size of our Hoover 
Dam, and has the world’s largest 
man-made lake to supply water 
in the dry seasons. It will supply 
power to the copper mines. 

(16) Wild Beasts. Africa has the 
greatest number of wild beasts 
now remaining on this earth 
There is a huge coliection in the 
Kruger Reservation, 300 miles by 
50 miles in area. I was unable 
to visit this reservation, where 
they all run wild and have equal 
opportunity to follow their nat- 
ural pattern for survival; but Mrs. 
Babson had the courage to go by 
herself, with a guide. These wild 
animals offer a suggestion for 
world peace — namely, by giving 
equal opportunities to all crea- 
tures. If all men and beasts have 
sufficient opportunities to eat and 
to develop, there will be no Com- 
munists. 
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THE MARKET 


AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 


Stocks had their profit-tak- 
ing difficulties this week but 
with volume dwindling on the 
irregularity. The high-priced 
items and other recent favor- 
ites bore the brunt of the sell- 
ing. 


American Telephone, no 
longer the sedate item it was 
before the generation-old $9 
dividend tradition was dis- 
carded, was a bit prominent 
among the casualties on occa- 
sion as the Street debated 
with some vigor the question 
of what would be the proper 
price for this item under the 
changed circumstances. 


What Price Romance? 

A good many felt that the 
mew romance added to the 
issue ought to carry it to the 
$300 level—only reached once 


before in history, at the peak 
of the 1929 frenzy—but there 
was much dissension. At the 
equivalent of $100 for the new 
shares after a 3-for-1 split, the 
yield would be down to 3.3‘. 
and the price some 20-times 
earnings. The argument 
against this is that many utili- 
ties which have been growing 
steadily sell at less than 20- 
times earnings and their 
yields run well into the 4‘. 
bracket. And there is also the 
school that still anticipates 
valuable rights offerings by 
Telephone as has been com- 
mon since World War II. That 
throws an unknown factor 
into the dispute. 


Like Zenith last year, Ad- 
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The Second National Bank 


Ashland, Kentucky 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1958 
ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks___- 
United States Government Securities 


Public Housing Authority Securities 


Federal Agency Securities 
Municipal Securities 


Total Cash and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Building 
Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment. 


Total Fixed Assets 
Other Assets : 
Overdrafts . 


TOTAL ASSETS 


$7,747,189.22 
9,225,966.49 


473,770.62 
450,000.00 
1,528,271.73 


$16,973,155.71 


2,452,042.35 


$19,425,198.06 
51,000.00 
12,047 ,593.42 


_ $ 566,026.21 
59,247.51 
1,853.77 


$32,150,918.97 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 

Reserved for Taxes, Interest, 
Other Liabilities 

Capital Stock . 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 


Capital Funds 
Loan Valuation Reserve 


Etc, 


Total Capital Funds and Reserves 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$29,148,477.28 

180,750.11 

18,549.24 
$ 700,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
486,045.10 


$2,186,045.10 
617,097.24 


2,803,142.34 
$32,150,918.97 
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than not despite the fact that 
its last 3-for-1 split is still so 
recent that it isn’t logically 
a new split candidate. It was 
given to some wide swings, 
including a fat downswing, 
but showed good recuperative 
power. The new shares have 
already carved out a 50‘, im- 
provement over their low 
since the split last September. 
Zenith, which split last April 
and consequently had a longer 
trading life, ended 1957 with 
the old shares selling at $129. 
Despite the 2-for-1 splitup. 
the new shares were able to 
stand at $194 at 1958 ended. 
tripled in price on the year. 


Temporary Casualties 

Metals, chemicals and some 
of the specialties that had 
carried the ball for the bull 
market swing for so long were 
the obvious casualties when 
selling was prevalent, a not- 
unlikely development. About 
the only thing the realizing 
did definitely was to stall the 
time when the _ industrial 
average will show a 600 read- 
ing for the first time in his 
tory. 


For a full week and a hall 
—all of the sessions this vear. 
in fact—the intraday reading 
of the industrial average was 
above 590, on one_ session 
within three points of the 600 
mark, but couldn't quite 
reach it. 


Rails continued to show fair 
buoyancy and swayed about 
in tune with industrials but 
by margins that were gener- 
ally meaningless. And the rail 
average is far from being in 
any position to scale any 
historic heights although it is 
at its best posting since 1956. 
The high that year, however, 
fell short of the 1929 peak and 
is still more than a dozen and 
a half points above the stand- 
ing this week. In short, de- 
spite offering the high yields 
for any market group, rails 
have few persistent followers 
which, again, is not a new 
storv. 


Interest in Rail Equipments 

In fact, what mild specula- 
tion centered anywhere near 
the rails was directed mostly 
to the railway equipment 
shares on the theory that cost- 
cutting by rails was at the ex- 
pense of maintenance and 


new equipment and a pickup 
would seem inevitable if the 
recovery trend apparent in 
carrier business in the final 
month of 1958 continues. 

There was only a trickle of 
forecasts about the 1959 stock 
market compared to the usual 
flood, for something of a new 
note. The apparent reason was 
that many of the houses were 
described as, and admitted 
being, cautiously optimistic; 
cautious because of the high 
levels of selected issues and 
groups in the market. optimis- 
tic because further recovery 
in general business seems as- 
sured which ought to find 
reflection in some of the neg- 
lected items that haven't par- 
ticipated up to here in the 
market’s strong upsur ge. 
Then, too, promise of vigorous 
action to combat inflation 
seemed possible since the 
battle against it was admit- 
tedly ‘“‘at a crucial point” ac- 
cording to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. And that bred 
its own caution 


Attractive Neglected Items 

There was still much fodder 
in the way of neglected ‘tems 
among the listings where 
prices certainly don't seem 
excessive in any way. Cun- 
ingham Drug, for one ex- 
ample, has been hovering 
around nine-times the average 
earnings and less than l1i- 
times the latest fiscal year, 
while the names bandied 
about much wider as the bull 
market pets had worked to 
45- to 50-times earnings 


Cunningham suffered a bit 
in the 1958 fiscal year both 
because of chronic unemploy- 
ment in. key areas where it 
operates and because sales 
couldn’t increase sufficiently 
to offset higher operating 
costs. With factories humming 
again, principally in the De- 
troit area, possibilities of a 
gain in sales are good. 


Where some. wild price ac- 
tion has been blamed, in part, 
on the small capitalization of 
the issues involved, Cunning- 
ham hasn’t. been conspicuous 
even though its capitalization 
is a meager 381,600 shares in 
an era multi-million 
share totals are common. The 
stock’s range through all of 


when 
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January 


last year was a flat 10 points. 
Like other neglected items, 
its return is a generous 5%, 
well above average. 


There are, too, cases like 
Grayson -Robinson Stores 
where a definite policy of re- 
tiring shares is in effect, trim- 
ming the capitalization and 
theoretically, at least, boost- 
ing the equity of the remain- 
ing ones. In 1957-58 Grayson 
acquired 41,600 shares, leav- 
ing 684,000 outstanding. But 
the shares are still available 
in the market at less than half 
book value. The company did 
show a drop in profit in the 
1958 fiscal] year although sales 
were slightly higher, but 
Peerless Camera Stores has 
been added to the chain re- 
cently and a wider gain in 
volume in addition to that 
projected from an expanding 
economy is promised. 


Restraint in Motors 

the restrained 
section, with even volatile 
American Motors, best-acting 
stock of 1958 with a price im- 
provement of more than 
416‘. , calming down consid- 
erably. American nearly 
doubled output in 1958 
over the previous year and 
jumped solidly into black ink 
of large dimensions. Produc- 
tion is still moving higher but 
a big help to the handsome 
profit figures were tax credits 
which made it exempt from 
payments. This credit runs 
out early this year and the 
liability for full corporate 
taxes is acting as a brake on 
any more ultra-glowing esti- 
mates of per share earnings 
such as those that were 
bandied around during the 
spirited runup in the stock. 
expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.| 


Assoc. Inv. Secs. Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Alex- 
ander G. Evans is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
1041 South Wilton Place under 
the firm name of Associated In- 

vestment Securities Company. 


Brittin & Co. Formed 


(Special to THz FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN MARINO, Calif.—Charles 
S. Britiin is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 2275 
Longden Avenue under the firm 
name of Brittin & Co. 
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Investor's Decision on British 


Equities and Government Loans 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Current switch from equities to bonds in Britain is held to be 


a temporary affair which will 


reverse itself in not too many 


months as profit-squeeze ends and price-level rise resumes. 
The author also notes that the optimism for governments re- 
flects anticipated further decline in interest rate and bank rate. 
But in taking a long run view, he is pessimistic about govern- 


ment loans and, for example, 


points out that even a highly 


conservative investor as the Church of England has substituted 

equities for bonds in its portfolio. As for a possible Labor 

Party victory, he propounds different effects on securities vari- 
ous socialist measures might have if instituted. 


LONDON, Eng. — Contrary to 
widespread expectations, the ris- 
ing trend in equities that was 
proceeding with few interruptions 
throughout 
1958 came to 
an abrupt halt 
soon after the 


turn of the 
year. There 
was a sure- 


prisingly 
sharp reaction 
which could 
not be ex- 
planed solely 
on the ground 
of profit-tak- 
ing after a 
prolonged 
rise. What was We. 
even more un- 

expected, simultaneously with the 
setback in equities there was a 
sharp recovery in the market for 
Government loans, especially in 
long-dated and irredeemable 


Paul Einzig 


stocks. This was due in part to 
foreign buying inspired by the 
return to convertibility and by 
the firmness of sterling that fol- 


lowed the change. 

There was a certain amount of 
investment-switcning from equli- 
ties to Government loans as a 
result of the narrowing of the 
difference in the yield on the two 
types of securities. Many inves- 
tors regard it as a golden rule 
that whenever the difference de- 
eclines to an unusually low figure 
it is time to switch into Govern- 
ment loans. This rule operated 
reasonably satisfactorily in the 
past and for this reason quite a 
number of people swear by it. 
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In reality the Stock Exchange 
has concluded no contract with 
Providence to ensure that this 
rule must necessarily apply in 
perpetuity. Circumstances might 
well arise in which the difference 
could disappear altogether, and 
in which the yield on Government 
lcans could even rise permanently 
and substantially above the yield 
on equities. 


Predicts Lower Interest Rates 

The assumption that the exist- 
ing difference is tco narrow would 
be justified if 1959 proved to be 
a year of deflation. That would 
mean a lowering. of interest rates 
causing a rise in the gilt-edged 
market and a decline in industrial 
profits causing a fall in equities. 
Beyond doubt a further decline in 
short-term interest rates in Brit- 
ain may safely be anticipated. Fol- 
lowing on the successful return 
to convertibility the authorities 
may now consider it safe to re- 
duce the bank rate once more. 
raking a very short view, there- 
fore, there may be justification 
for some degree of optimism about 
the prospects of Government loans. 

Likewise, second thoughts about 
the immediate prospects of equi- 
ties are not altogether unreason- 
able, even though the year 1959 
as a whole will be a year of in- 
flation and will witness a further 
rise in prices. During the next 
few months, however, it is not 
certain whether industrial firms 
will be able to pass on to the 
consumer the increased costs re- 
sulting from increases. 
Profit margins in many industries 
are liable to fall. As ‘far as capital 
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goods industries are concerned it 
may take some time before infla- 
tion will be able to revive demand 
on the same scale as witnessed in 
recent years. 

Before many months, however, 
the influence of wage increases 
on consumer demand is bound to 
prevail. Industrial firms will be 
once more in a position to pass 
on to the consumer all the in- 
creases in their costs and to secure 
a-.wWider profit margin. This will 
lead to an increase in the demand 
for equities and to renewed un- 
popularity of Government loans. 
The present switching over to the 
latter is only justified on the 
shortest possible view. 


No Reprieve for Government 
Bonds 

Taking a long view there can 
be no reprieve for Government 
loans and other fixed interest- 
bearing securities. Wage inflation 
has condemned them to deprecia- 
tion not only in terms of money 
but much more in terms of pur- 
chasing power. Holders are 
doomed to be hit both ways. They 
will have less pounds, dollars, etc. 
to spend anu the purchasing 
power of their monetary unit will 
decline. It is difficult to visualize 
a situation in which Government 
loans could be saved from such 
dual depreciation. 

It may prove to be profitable in 
the short run to take advantage 
of temporary rallies in Govern- 
ment loans, but investors wno are 
concerned with the long view are 
gradually switching over to equi- 
ties. In 1953 the Church Com- 


ynissioners of England held British 


Government loans to the amount 
of £89 million and equities to 
the amount of £21 million. By 
1958 their holding of British Gov- 
ernment loans declined to £20 
million and their holdings of 
equities increased to £73 million. 
If a highly conservative investor 
such as the Church of England 
undoubtedly has deemed it advis- 
able to transfer the bulk of its 
capital into equities there can be 
little hope for Government loans 
to remain at reasonably high 
prices. They have to decline to 
levels at which they attract spec- 
ulators aiming at profits through 
temporary rallies. 

So far we have been dealing 
with the economic aspects of the 
relative merit of equities and 
Government loans. Let us now 
consider its political aspects. If, 
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as seems possible, the Berlin situ- 
ation should lead to a crisis during 
the spring it is bound to affect 
both equities and »~Government 
loans. There is nothing much to 
choose between the two from that 
point of view. On the other hand, 
should the political factor assume 
the form of a Socialist victory at 
the General Election the immedi- 
ate reaction is bound to be more 
unfavorable to equities. Fears of 
nationalization without adequate 
compensation, additional taxation, 
and other anti-capitalist measures 
are liable to cause a fali in equi- 
ties even before the election un- 
less-the Gallop Poll and other 
indications point clearly towards 
a Conservative victory. On the 
other hand, it is the declared in- 
tention of the Labor Party to pur- 
sue a policy of cheap money that 
should benefit the gilt edged 
market. 


Advises Against Bonds with 


Socialism 
Looking further ahead, how- 
ever, a change of Government 


need not necessarily be adverse to 
equities. Cheap money and the 
abandonment of the resistance to 
inflation ig liable to increase in- 
dustrial profits. Moreover, it is 
the declared intention of the Labor 
Party to buy up the control of a 
large number of leading industrial 
firms and this demand is bound 
to put up the prices of equities. 
At the same time the rise in Gov- 
ernment loans is likely to be 
checked as and when Socialist 
policies lead to a balance of pay- 
ments crisis. Taking a long view, 
therefore, the preference for Gov- 
ernment loans is not justified even 
on the anticipation of a Socialist 
victory. 


Form Mutual Securities 

ABILENE, Texas — Mutual Se- 
curities, Inc. has been formed 
with offices in the Mims Building 
to engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Robert D. Grisham, 
President; James R. Jennings, 
Vice-President; and Mitchell T. 


Broyles, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Lee M. Limbert to Be 
Dean Witter Partner 


On Feb. 1 Lee M. Limbert will 
become both a general and limited 





Lec M. Limbert 
partner in Dean Witter & Co., 14 


Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York and 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges. 
Mr. Limbert for many years was 
an officer of Blyth & Co., Ine. 


Roland Merrell, V.-P. 
Lee Higginson Corp. 


Roland Merrell has been -ap- 
pointed Vice-President of Lee 
Higginson Corporation, 20 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Merrell is Manager of the 
firm’s syndicate department. 


Shearson, Hammill Go. 
To Admit Henry Reed 


Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Feb. 1 will admit 
Henry W. Reed to partnership. 


Harris, Upham Adds 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Thomas 
. McGreevy has become associ- 
ated with Harris, Upham & Co., 
912 Baltimore Avenue. 
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Keeping America a 
Land of Opportunity 


By R. PERRY SHORTS* 
Second National Bank of Saginaw, Saginaw, Mich. 


Michigan banker pinpoints the present dangerous features of 
our economy and laudably predicts President Eisenhower will 
be recorded in history “as one of the outstanding great men 
of our time—and one who came when he was needed.” Mr. 
Shorts advises young men seeking their opportunity to prac- 
tice “old-fashioned honesty,” thrift and hard work; deprecates 
pressure groups, and terms “sound money” our greatest prob- 
lem of the day in the financial field. 


you haven't a chance of much 
success. Every fortune you see is 
proof positive that somebody 
worked and saved. What you 
earn is not so important — it’s 
what you save that counts. Also, 
Hard Work is essential. Every 
outstanding man in every trade 
and profession is a “Hard Work- 
er”’—make no mistake about that. 
is a land of And you must be Honest, in order 
opportunity Up to maintain a good reputation. 
where every ’ Nobody will trust you far or long 
man has a —unless you are honest. 
chance to rise 
and win his 
share of its 
manifold 
blessings to 
mankind. All 
you have to 
do is to use 
your God- 
given brains and follow the sim- 
ple formula of Thrift, Hard Work 
and Old-Fashioned Honesty. 

If you can’t save money, Boys, 


Surely, we are living in the 
grandest Nation in the world. To 
our sons, to every young man I] 
would say—you don’t have to be 
exceptionally 
brilliant to 
make a good 
living. here. 

Our country 


Free Enterprise vs. Socialism 

And the grand thing about it all 
is that the great majority of our 
people have always been thrifty, 
hard working and honest — and 
their combined thrift and labor 
and integrity throughout = the 
years, coupled with Free Enter- 
prise, have built up the strongest 
nation in the world. Critics may 
attack our Free Enterprise Svs- 
tem, but no one can successfully 
attack the standards of living it 
provides—broadest ownership, 
highest wages, and_ greatest 


R. Perry Shorts 


*A WNew Year’s Day Toast by Mr. 
Shorts at the Saginaw Club, Saginaw, 
Mich., Jan. 1, 1959. 
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abundance of the good things of 
life. Back in ancient times, 
Horace, the wise old philosopher, 
said, “If a better system is thine, 
impart it; if not, make use of 
mine.” This is America’s chal- 
lenge to the world today. 

And don’t let any politician tell 
you that our low income groups 
can’t share in our prosperity. The 
top men in scores of our large 
corporations today were once poor 
boys who saved their money, 
bought their companies’ stock and 
then worked like beavers to climb 
to the top. Any man who has 
saved $100 can now buy shares in 
almost any business corporation in 
America. Right now, we have an 
economic system that beats Stat- 
ism and Socialism and Commu- 
nism a mile; where our workers 
themselves can even buy control 
of their own corporations—and do 
it without any bloody revolution. 
All they have to do is to save 
their money and invest it wisely. 
They will then be running their 
own lives—and not slaving for a 
dictator or a group of bureaucrats. 

Every young man should 
quickly learn that the only allure- 
ment that Socialism has to offer 
is a promise of greater abundance 
in exchange for freedom—but his- 
tory shows that abundance and 
freedom for the people never go 
together. There just isn’t enough 
“abundance” to go around. He 
should also soon discover that the 
government hasn't any money to 
hand out to people, except what 
it collects in taxes from the peo- 
ple themselves, unless, of course, 
it manufactures it against govern- 
ment debt, or simply prints it- 
and that kind of money spells 
trouble. 

The true welfare of our people 
rests on economic grounds. When 
business prospers, we have pros- 
perity — more wealth, more fac- 
tories, more goods, more jobs —~ 
and every law that hurts business 
hurts everybody. There is more 
danger in Big Government than 
in Big Business. It is Free Enter- 
prise that promotes our industries, 
furnishes our jobs, and passes 
prosperity around. And so surely, 
it is our patriotic duty to preserve 
Free Enterprise in our Nation and 
not permit socialistic philosophies 


to weaken its structure or divert 


its ideals, 


Pressure Groups 


After the Revolutionary War 
when the American Colonies had 
finally won their independence, 
Benjamin Franklin said “You 
have won your freedom — now 
keep it.” And in 1857 (over 100 
years ago), Macauley, the great 
English scholar, expressed the 
opinion that while our Demo- 
cratic form of government was 
ideal in theory, “Your Constitu- 
tion is all sail and no anchor.” He 
then predicted that Pressure 
Groups would gradually pressure 
our government to give up its 
“seed corn” for their special bene- 
fit and thereby bleed and weaken 
its structure and constitute a 
dangerous threat to its survival. 

These predicted Pressure 
Groups are now growing by leaps 
and bounds. There are Veterans’ 
Groups, Farm Groups, Labor 
Groups, Pension Groups, Educa- 
tion Groups, Foreign Aid Groups, 
and a host of others—and they are 
constantly demanding from the 
vovernment more and more costly 
benefits. They practice the slogan 
of the old horse-and-buggy days 

-“The wheel that squeaks the 
loudest gets the grease’’—and few 
lawmakers have the courage to 
refuse to spend taxpayers’ money 
when large groups of votes are 
at stake. In the last five years, 
government spending on agricul- 
ture alone has more than doubled 
and now amounts to over $1,000 
for every Farm in the country. 

And then there are Co-opera- 
tives and Mutual Associations 
(hundreds of them of every na- 
ture and description) transacting 
billions of dollars of business per 
year and being allowed hundreds 
of millions of dollars of unfair tax 
advantages over our full taxpay- 
ing businessmen against whom 
they compete. They are not con- 
cerned with the government's 
loss of revenue — but only with 
retaining their freedom from 
taxes. The Pressure Groups in- 
crease our outgo, and the Co-ops 
decrease our income —and the 
ones who suffer are the full-tax- 
paying citizens. Millions of mem- 
bers belong to these Pressure 
Groups and Co-ops and they are 
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working day and night to in- 
crease their representation in our 
legislative halls, both State and 
National. Isn’t it about time we 
put an anchor in our laws to pre- 
vent discrimination and restrain 
the power of organized minor- 
ities? 

Furthermore, these Spenders on 
the one hand and tax-advantage- 
seeking Co-ops on the other, are 
not Jeffersonian Democrats (for 
Jefferson advocated government 
economy and pronounced “public 
debt as the greatest of dangers’’), 
and they are not Lincoln Repub- 
licans (for Lincoln stood for 
equal rights for all)—and yet they 
are demoralizing both parties and 
threatening the stability of our 
government, If Democracy means 
anything surely it zmeans Tax 
Equality and equal privileges for 
all. I have no fear of our ability 
to meet and defeat any foreign 
foe —it is group attacks from 
within that worry me 


Sound Mones 

An in the financial field, I be- 
lieve our greatest problem of the 
day is the Defense of the Dollar. 
Even the Communists work on the 
theory that the quickest way to 
ruin a country is to destroy its 
currency. Never before has our 
United States Dollar been worth 
so little as it is teday—and never 
before has our debt been so large 
(and Socialistic ideas usually 
grow as a Nation's debts grow). 
Monkey with the Nation’s cur- 
rency and you jeopardize all val- 
ves. Our Government started this 
inflation when it took us off the 
Gola Standard in 1935 and be- 
gan its “Pump Priming” and 
spending sprees—and it can never 
stop it until it restores Sound 
Money again and quits spending 
more than it takes in. Only the 
Government can start widespread 
inflation—and only the Govern- 
ment can stop it. 

Inflation is the politicians’ cock- 
tail to keep the people happy 
while it ruins them—and yet 
these Spenders know that every- 
time they vote another pension, 
another bonus or another price 
support (without providing means 
to pay for it), your hard earned 
collar goes lower and lower. It 
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our money today were depreci- 
ated since prior to World Way I 
as much as France’s money now is, 
$100 would buy about 2 pounds ot 
hamburger. But, of course, the 
politicians don’t like Sound 
Money because it restrains their 
spending. The tragic thing about 
it all is that this basic immor- 
ality which makes our Govern- 
ment’s promises worth less and 
less, is rarely even considered by 
many of our politicians today. 
My earnest hope is that some day 
before it is too late, our Govern- 
ment will declare and enforce as 
a National policy—free and fair 
competition resting upon Sound 
and Stable Meney—and thus per- 
mit our country to sail proudly 
on to ever enlarging Strength and 
Freedom and Progress. 


Here then, are some of our na- 
tional problems which our young 
men are facing. Study them care- 
fully, protest against the wrong 
and fight for the right, always 
keeping in mind that famous 
warning—*“To sin by silence when 
we should protest, makes cowards 
out of men. The human race has 
climbed by protest.” And also re- 
member the words of Edmund 
Burke: “All that is necessary for 
the forces of evil to win in the 
world, is for enough good men to 
do nothing.” 


Our Nation’s Leadership 

And now, let us consider the 
leadership under which our great 
Nation has developed. Thirty- 
three men have occupied the Pres- 
idency of the United States—and 
only 3 are still alive. Today we 
are toasting our present Leader. 

It is one of the tragedies of 
American history that the great- 
ness of our greatest men has not 
been fully recognized until after 
death had closed their careers. So 
it was with Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln—and so it will 
be with President Eisenhower. 
It seems that greatness cannot be 
discerned except from a distance. 
In its presence, our eyes are 
dimmed, You cannot see a raoun- 
tain if you stand too close. 

As in business, a man’s net 
worth is measured by the surplus 
of iis assets over his liabilities, 
so in history, a great man’s net 
worth must be measured by the 
excess of his accomplishments 
over his failures. War Heroes are 
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made by war, Peace Heroes by 


peace and World Statesmen by 
world issues. Carlisle has said 
“Great men always come when 


they are needed.” To my mind, 
President Eisenhower has been a 
great War Hero, a great Peace 
Hero, and a great Statesman in 
the cause of World Peace—and I 
believe that a few years hence, 
when political prejudices have 
been forever washed away by the 
purifying waves of time, history 
will record him as one of the out- 
standing great men of our time— 
and one who came when he was 
needed. 

His whole life has been one of 
unselfish service—first to his 
Country, and then to the Free 
World at large. In the early °40s, 
when the chief business of the 
worid was war, and the vast bat- 
tles had thus far gone overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Axis Pow- 
ers; when the Allies decided as 
a last resort to pool their Euro- 
pean forces and launch one co- 
lossal attack against the enemy-— 


it was Dwight D. Eisenhower 
whom they selected as the Su- 


preme Commander of their com- 
bined armies and navies and air 
forces. The voluatary concertra- 
tion of such stupendous faith and 
powcr into the hands ef one man 
had never before been known. 
This battle was, no doubt, the 
greatest vhysical conflict in the 
history of mankind for on its out- 
come rested the continued life oi 
47 allied nations throughout the 
world and the freedom of huin- 
dreds of millions of people (in- 
cluding you and me)—and the re- 
sult was unconditional surrender 
of the enemy. 

After World War !I was over, 
Dwight Eisenhower came home. 
In 1956, he was elected President 
of the United States—and from 
that time on has devoted his un- 
tiring efforts even beyond his 
physical strength, to the promo- 
tion of “Peace on Earth,” and the 
preservation of Free Enterprise 
for our people—and Efficency. 
Solvency and Morality for our 
Government. 


Just one more thought. At this 
crucial time, when our whole sys- 
tem of Government is being chal- 
lenged by a foreign pewer, let us 
rededicate our lives to our coun- 
try and its ideals of freedom—the 
Though 


noblest cause we know. 


A MESSAGE TO YOU — IF YOUR 
TAX BRACKET IS 50% OR HIGHER 


4 year ago, under this same caption, we highlighted the attraction of GRINNELL 
CORPORATION (then around 100) predicated on income tax considerations to 
holders in the higher brackets. 


Apparently the point then made was recognized as sound by discerning investors. 


GRINNELL is now selling over $200 a share. 
A similar opportunity, we believe now exists in the stock of AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY based on the same considerations which gave GRINNELL its 


appeal — proven management, a leading industry position, plus certain elements of 
strength not generally recognized. 


WHY? 


We remember when life companies were selling not too long ago at 25 to 30 times 
reported earnings while growth industrials sold at 20 to 25 times. 
growth stoeks sell 30 to 35 times earnings but the life stocks are still available at a 


Clearly the current buyer of quality life stocks has a two-fold advantage, since 
(1) The industry is relatively insulated from economic swings on the one 


(2) The investor acquires his position today on a more normal price-earnings 
relationship as opposed to the boom price-earnings ratios expressed by 
the blue-chip industrials. 

Investment advisers, fiduciaries and trustees supervising trust or invest- 
ment accounts primarily interested in capital appreciation may write or 
phone Mr. P. T. Scattergood at our Philadelphia office to get our views as 
to why we believe AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
offers substantial capital gain potential. 
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our vision may now be obscured 
by turmoil of the times and our 
spirits sorely tried by the ap- 
parent strength of evil, yet we 
have faith that the dawn is surely 
breaking on the day when the 
Free Nations of the world will 
stand together to establish and 
maintain enduring freedom for 
mankind. 


“Ye who have faith to look with 
fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world 
at strife, 
And know that out of death and 
night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life; 
Rejoice, whatever anguish 
your heart, 
That God has given to you the 
priceless dower 
To live in these great times, and 
bear your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour; 
That ye may tell your sons who 
see the light 
High in the heavens, their her- 
itage to take— 
‘I saw the powers of darkness put 
to flight; 
I saw the morning break.’ ”’ 


rend 


Jacquemot to Admit 

Francis J. Wiest will acquire 
a membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange and on Jan, 22 
will become a partner in Jacque- 
mot & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


New De Haven Branch 


JENKINTOWN, Pa.—De Haven 
& Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 
have opened a branch office at 
100 York Road under the man- 
agement of Warren G. Ewin and 
George A. Buffum. 


New Grimm Branch 


CARLISLE, Pa.—Grimm & Co. 
have opened a branch office at 
Northeast Public Square, under 
the management of John B. 
Fowler, Jr. 


Chas. Gordon Securities 


HONOLULU, Hawaii — Charles 
Gordon Securities, Limited has 
been formed here to engage in a 
securities business. Mail address 
of the firm is P. O. Box 2905. 









Today so-called 






James A. Hutchinson, Jr. 
With Northeast Distributors 


(Special to THe PINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — James A. 
Hutchinson, Jr. has become asso- 
ciated with Northeast Distributors, 
Inc., 50 Congress Street. Mr. 
Hutchinson was formerly for 
many years a partner in Hutchin- 
son & Company. 


H. M. Bennett Opens 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Harry 
M. Bennett is engaging in a se- 


curities business from offices at 
4102 West Fifth Street. He was 
previously with McCormick & Co. 
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Midland Investors Open 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — Midland 
Investors Company has been 
formed with offices at 52 East 
Gay Street to engage in a securi- 
ties business. Officers are Robert 
S. Jones, President, and William 
W. Ellis, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 


Forms Gulf Inv. Co. 


LAKELAND, Fla.—Richard A. 
Mosco is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 811 East 
Lexington Street under the firm 
name of Gulf Investment Co. He 
was formerly with Douglas E. 
Bark & Co. 
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In the year just past, Stroud & Company participated in a 
total of 262 security underwritings, covering the financial 
field from state and municipal bond issues to issues of 


That's helping to add a lot of money — $6,207,047,259 
in fact—toward financing America’s expansive economy. It’s 
also a cumulative example of the experience and versa- 
tility that contribute to Stroud’s financial leadership. 
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Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Treasury in its new money 
raising cperation, stayed very 
much with the conventional type 
of financing. The offering of a 
21-year bond in a modest amount 
($750,009.000) did not surprise the 
financial district too much since 
a real long-term issue was looked 
for by most money market spe- 
cialists. The one element of sur- 
prise in the new money flotation 
was the amount of money the 
Treasury asked for; namely, 
$3,250,000 instead of the well pub- 
licized $2,000,000,000. 

The 16-month note which was 
used to raise the bulk of the new 
money ($2,500,000,000) also was 
pretty much what the money 
market had been expecting. This 
issue was used as a replacement 
for the Treasury bills which had 
been used to raise needed new 
money. 


Later Needs Anticipated 

The $750,000.000 of 4% bonds, 
due Feb. 15, 1980, were offered 
by the Treasury at 99 to yield 
407%, and the $2,500.000,000 of 
3.25% notes, due May 15, 1960, 
were priced at 99%, to yield 
3.45%. The total amount of the 
Treasury borrowing of $3,250,000,- 
000 was considerably in excess of 
the $2,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 
which the financial area has been 
lec to believe the Government 
would borrow in its new year 
money raising venture. It was 
explained by a spokesman for the 


Treasury that it was decided tc 
obtain the additional funds at this 
time so as not to disturb the 
money market with additional! 
cash offerings before the end of 
March. As a result, the Treasuray 
will cut back its weekly offering 
of bills, with the regular 91-day 
issue being reduced to $1,400,- 
000.000 while the 182-day obliga- 
tion will be held at $400,009,000 
This decrease in offerings of 
Treasury bills will begin on Mon- 
day, Jan. 19. By obtaining the 
additional money at this time, 
the Treasury will also be in a 
position to meet the attrition that 
could come out of the $15 billion 
refunding operation of February. 


Highest Bond Rate Since 
First World War 

The 4% Government bond, due 
Jan. 15, 1980, is the first long-term 
obligation the Treasury has of- 
fered. since last June, and the 
rate is the highest paid since the 
fourth Liberty bond of World 
War I. The uptrend in money 
rates in the past months is re- 
flected in the higher cost the 
Government has had to pay for its 
new money borrowings and there 
are no indications in sight yet 
that the large February refunding 
will see any reversal of this trend. 
It is believed in most quarters 
that the monetary authorities will 
not be making any changes in 
policy as long as the pressure of 
inflation is strong has 
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been. Also, there are indications 
that the fears of inflation are not 
going to be lessened very much 
as long as there is so much con- 
cern about the future purchasing 
power of the monetary unit. 


Bond Issue Well Received 
The 2l-year 4% bond which 
offered in the amount of 
$750,000,000 was not a large issue 
and had appeal for those that 
were interested in putting money 
into a savings type of obligation. 
It was made to order for pension 
funds, both the private and public 
ones, as well as certain savings 
and loan associations and savings 
yanks. It is also indicated that 
individuals in not a few instances 
went in for the 4% government 
bond—not only with new cash, 
but also with funds which were 
obtained from the sales of other 
Treasury issues and from savings 
accounts. Commercial banks, with 
sizable savings deposits, were also 
reported to have been among the 
important buyers of the new 4% 
issue. 

The instalment plan, which adds 
the attractiveness of the new 
bond, calls for payments of 
by Jan. 23, the issue date 
of the bond; 50% by Feb. 24, 75%. 
by March 23, and full payment by 
April 23. This kind ot payment 
will appeal to those buyers that 
are not in the commercial bank 
or individual classification. 


Note Yield Attractive 

The 16-month note also found 
buyers among commercial banks, 
varticularly the institutions that 
have important amounts of sav- 
ings deposits. It was evident that 
the return of 3.45% for the 16- 
month note also made it an attrac- 
tive obligation, although there are 
presently outstanding Govern- 
ment issues with comparable ma- 
turity dates which give a better 
after tax yield. It is also reported 
that some of those institutions 
that had been buyers of the 182- 
day bills went into the 3.25% note 
because of the more favorable 
return. 


Foster & Marshall to 
Admit Four Partners 


SEATTLE, Wash. — Foster & 
Marshall, 820 Second Avenue, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Feb. 1 will admit 
Leo E. Sandstrom, John K. Mar- 
shall, A. Joseph Peaper, and Kurt 
H. Olsen to partnership. Mr. Sand- 
strom and Mr. Marshall will make 
their headquarters in the firm’s 
Spokane office, in the Fidelity 
3uilding. Mr. Peaper will make 
his headquarters in the Portland 
office, Southwest..Sixth Avenue 
at Oak Street, and Mr. Olsen ip 
Eugene, Oreg., 55 West 10th St. 


L. F. Rothschild Go. 
Gelebrates 60 Years 


L. F. Rothschild & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 

ers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, are celebrating the 60th 
anniversary of the firms founding 
in 1899. 

In addition to the home office 
the firm maintains two offices in 
up-town New York City, Boston, 
Chicago, Montreal, Philadelphia, 
and Rochester, and a foreign rep- 
resentative in Geneva. 


John W. Curtis 


John W. Curtis passed away 
Jan. 7 at the age of 79. Mr. Curtis 
was President of the old New 
York Curb Exchange (now the 
American Stock Exchange) from 
1924 to 1926. 


New Hutton Office 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—E. F. 
Hutton & Co. has opened a branch 
office at 4155 Wilshire Boulevard 
under the management of Darrell 
J. Bogardus, Jr. 
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Cruttenden, Podesta Admits Five Partners 


Donald Waies 


Whitney M. Sewart 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Five new gen 
eral partners have been admitted 
into Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., 
209 South La Salle Street, Mem- 
bers of the New York and Mid- 
west Stock Exchanges, Robert A. 
Podesta, Managing Partner, has 
announced. 

They are Donald Wales, Donald 
R. Bonniwell, James R. Crutten- 
den, Whitney M. Sewart and Wil- 
liam C. Karlson. The latter four 
men have been associated with 
the firm for a number of years. 

Mr. Wales was formerly a part- 
ner in Security in- 
vestment counsellors 
agers of Selected American 
Shares a mutual 
fund. Earlier in his career, he was 
an analyst with Glore, Forgan & 
Co. and an investment analyst for 


Supervisors, 


and man- 


investment 


Donaid R. 


Bonniwel! James K. Cruttenden 


William C. Karison 


the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Wales lecturer in fi- 
nance at Northwestern, a_ staff 
contributor to Finance Magazine, 
member the American 


Finance Association. 


New Honolulu Office 


HONOLULU, T. H—Walston & 
Co., Inc., has opened a branch 
cffice at 2161 Kalakaua Avenue, 
Waikiki Beach, under the man- 
agement of Richard M. Botts. 


Amott, Baker Branch 
POMPANO BEACH, Fla.— 
Amott, Baker & Co., Incorporated 
has opened a branch office at 121 
Southeast 13th Street under the 

direction of Robert S. Rhodes. 
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Continued Improvement Expected 
In Steel Production 


By MAX D. 


HOWELL , 


Executive Vice-President, American Iron and Steel Institute, 
New York City 


Spokesman for iron-steel details why the industry’s dynamic 
developments will continue in 1959. Notes, however, impact of 
steel imports, rise of hourly labor costs and fact that total 
wages and salaries in 1958 did not drop as fast as output. 


The uptrend in iron and steel 
production will continue during 
1959. The new year’s output o1 
ingots and steel for castings will 
be 100 to 110 
million net 
tons of ingots 
and steel for 
castings, bar- 
ring unfore- 
seen inter- 
ruptions, 
compared 
with about 85 
million. tons 
during 1958 
and 117 mil- 
lion tons in 
the record 
year 1955. 

In recent 
months, the 
output has come a long way up 
the recovery road. Monthly pro- 
duction was 55% higher in the 
month of November as compared 
to the low point last April. About 
nine million tons more steel was 
made in the last half of 1958 than 
in the initial six months of the 
year. 


The net earnings of the iron and 
steel industry were only slightly 
higher in the third quarter of 
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1958, despite the rising rate of op- 
erations. They were up 2% as 
compared to’ second quarter of 
1958 and down 26% as compared 
to the third quarter of 1957. In 
the first nine menths of 1958 the 
profits were 44% below the total 
for the corresponding part of 1957. 
These figures are reported to 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
by companies representing around 
93% of total steei output. 


Steel Imports 
Recent increases in the amount 
of iron and steel*nroducts being 
imported into the United States 
have been the cause of consider- 
able concern, especially in the 


| Seaboard areas. The advantage of 


total exports over imports has 
steadily decreased, and the ad- 
vantage has virtually disappeared 
in the case of certain individual 
products. 

Undaunted by the somewhat 
lower production rates, iron and 
steel companies have gone ahead 
with a wide variety of capital im- 
provement programs. They are 
better equipped than ever before. 
Among the principal new projects 
are rolling mills of various types 
and sizes, sintering plants, con- 
tinuous annealing lines, research 
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centers, another new oxygen steel- 


making plant, as well as many 
other facilities. 
Steelmaking capacities have 


also been increased. As a result, 
the national steelmaking potential 
will probably rise to a record 
high annual level at the start of 
1959. The amount of the increase 
will be announced later. 


Labor Costs 

Despite the fact that steel pro- 
duetion declined 25% in 1958, as 
compared to 1957, the estimated 
average hourly payroll cost for 
wage earners in the iron and steel 
industry increased about 10% 
during the same interval. Em- 
ployment cost per hour worked 
by production and maintenance 
employees rose from $3.216 in 
1957 to $3.471 during the first half 
of 1958, and approximately $3.60 
during the second half of 1958. As 
compared with the first half of 
1956, just before the current 
three-year agreements were con- 
cluded, wage and related costs per 
hour worked rose from $2.855 to 
approximately $3.60 in the latter 
part of 1958, an increase of 74.5 
cents or 26.1%. 

Included in these costs are com- 
pany contributions to pensions, 
insurance, social security, and 
supplemental] unemployment 
benefits, which are now more 
than six times as high as they 
were in 1949. 

The estimated 1958 payroll 
(wage and salary employees) of 
companies reporting to American 
Iron and Steel Institute was over 
$3.3 billion, as compared to $3.8 
billion during 1957. This is a de- 
cline of about 13%, against the 
drop of 25% in steel production 
between 1957 and 1958. The esti- 
mated average employment dur- 
ing 1958 was 522,000. 

(The figures above cover em- 
ployees directly engaged in the 
making and sale of iron and steel, 
in companies accounting for 94.9% 
of the 1958 steelmaking capacity 
of the industry. They do not in- 
clude employees in other activ- 
sities. On the basis of the reports 
from these companies, it is esti- 
mated that the 1958 payroll of the 
entire iron and steel industry 
[hourly and salaried employees 
engaged in the making and sale 
of iron and steel] was $3.5 billion, 
while the employment was 550,- 
000.) 


Russian Steel Industry 

During the past year, much 
knowledge was gained about the 
tussian steel industry. An Amer- 
ican delegation of steel and iron 
ore experts visited the Soviet 
Union. Later a Russian delegation 
came to the United States. 

Although the Soviet steel in- 
dustry is only about 40% as large 
as the steel industry in the United 
States, it is operating at capacity 
and produced about 60 million net 
tons in 1958. Furthermore, it has 
extensive long range plans for ex- 
pansion. It will play an impor- 
tant part in Russia’s determina- 
tion to defeat the United States in 
an economic war of great dimen- 
sions. Russian steel products can 
be expected to appear in in- 
cieased volume in world markets. 
Most of these exports will be 
heavy steel products. 

In 1958, for the second year, the 
steel industry, at its own expense, 
cooperated with the Government 
of India and The Ford Founda- 
tion, at the request of the United 
States Department of State, in 
providing practical management 
training to a substantial number 
of carefully selected engineer 
trainees from India, who will op- 
erate the rapidly expanding In- 
dian steel industry in the years 
to come. 


Dynamic Developments 
During 1958, the iron and steel 
industry’s technological progress 
went forward at a rapid rate in 
areas of practical value in the 
United States. Developments in- 





cluded: the growing use of self- 
fluxing sinter in blast furnaces; 
utilization of the vacuum casting 
process for quality steels; im- 
proved methods of beneficiating 
iron ores; progress in direct re- 
duction processes; increases in the 
output of steel by the oxygen 
process; the development of de- 
sign information for steel struc- 
tures; improvement of coking 
coal quality, and growth of con- 
tinuous annealing of tin plate. 
Iron ore explorations were wid- 


ened and new ore sources devel- 
oped. 

Each company in the iron and 
steel industry is striving to keep 
abreast of the march of progress. 
The industry’s dynamic develop- 
ment will continue in 1959. 
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Fane Opens Branch 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—L. ih 
Fane & Co. has opened a branch 
office at 2322 Hudson Boulevard 
under the direction of I. B. Sil- 
verman, 


Jaffee, Leverton Admit 


Jaffee, Leverton, Reiner Co., 39 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Jan. 15th will admit 
Jack E. Schuss to partnership. 


Sincere Co. Branch 


GAINESVILLE, Fla. — Sincere 
& Company has opened a branch 
office at 243 West University Ave. 
under the management of A. Bur- 
dett White. 
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Continued from first page 


As We See It 


alleged need for “bold” and 
“imaginative” action without 
delay — and, we are afraid, 
without much sober study — 
certainly do nothing to reas- 
sure the thoughtful observer. 


Typical Examples 

The President himself, with 
no clear record of loyalty to 
time-tested principles of 
sound public policy in such 
matters as these, has called 
sharp attention to some of our 
economic sins of recent years 
and to the crisis to which they 
have brought us.* With ap- 
parent approval he says that 
“Federal grants and long-term 
loans to assist 14 major types 
of capital improvements in 
our cities will total over $2 
billion in 1960—and this fig- 
ure is double the expenditure 
of two years ago.” Without 
coming up with constructive 
proposals, he points out (this 


*See “State of the Union Message” 
starting on page 29 


time with obvious uneasiness 
not to say dismay) that “out- 
lays of the Department of 
Agriculture for the current 
fiscal year for the support of 
farm prices on a very few 
farm products, will exceed $5 
billion. This sum is equal to 
approximately two-fifths of 
the net income of all farm 
operators in the United 
States. By the end of this 
fiscal year it is estimated that 
there will be in government 
hands surplus farm products 
worth about $9 billion. And 
by July 1, 1959, government 
expenditures for storage, in- 
terest and handling of its 
agricultural inventory will 
reach a rate of $1 billion per 
year.” 

It is particularly unfortu- 
nate that the President, de- 
spite his strong words about 
moderation in fiscal affairs, 
proceeds himself to advocate 
a number of projects which, 
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whether or not they burden 
the official budget, can hardly 
fail to have a similar effect 
upon the economy if, as is 
more or less certain, they are 
carried forward by use of 
funds which have been arbi- 
trarily created by the com- 
mercial banks. It is likewise 
unfortunate that the Presi- 
dent, apparently in a sober 
mood, has nothing more to say 
about the behavior of the 
labor unions than he has said 
before — mere exhortation to 
labor and business to act with 
moderation. Monopolies, 
whether among wage earners 
or capitalists, rarely yield to 
gentle persuasion. 

But the big danger this year 
so far as government is con- 
cerned seems to stem not from 
what the Administration does 
or does not do, but from the 
Democratic party whose 
members are flushed with vic- 
tory which they think owes its 
origin to a desire of the rank 
and file to reinstate much of 
the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal—with the word “moder- 
ation” omitted from the dic- 
tionary. The President has 
come forward with the prom- 
ise of a balanced $77 billion 
budget; the opposition is not 
even waiting to see what is in 
the budget message, but is 
screaming that any such idea 
is “unrealistic,” and those of 
them to whom a balanced 
budget is anathema in its own 
right are stating their deter- 
mination to proceed, without 
reference to the budget or 
what they may do to it, to 
evolve the sort of “bold” New 
Deal program they would like 
to see made official. 


All Demand More 


In such circumstances vir- 
tually every interest or ele- 
ment in the population which 
already has its hand in the 
public till is demanding more. 
Sometimes it is a plea to take 
into consideration the rise in 
the cost of living; sometimes 
it is merely an unblushing ap- 
peal for more. Many of the 
newly elected members of 
Congress made promises of 
greater liberality in largesse 
as keynotes of their political 
campaigns. If the President is 
in the event able to keep Fed- 
eral outlays in fiscal 1960 
within hailing distance of $77 
billion, it will be hardly less 
than a miracle. Public hyste- 
ria about space explorations 


nipulators were too shrewd to 
press demands during the de- 
pression months when they 
would be at a great disadvan- 
tage, but it is now plain as a 
pikestaff that they were 
merely awaiting a more pro- 
pitious setting for their de- 
mands. Meanwhile, they have 
been active in politics with 
the result that the election re- 
turns greatly discourage any 
action or word from Wash- 
ington, barring, of course, 
some general condemnation of 
corruption and the like. 


New Dealers have already 
worked out their arguments 
to defend themselves against 
charges that by aiding and 
abetting labor unions, they are 
fomenting inflation. Inflation, 
so they now say, is not the re- 
sult of deficit spending or 
monopolistic demands of labor 
unions, but ‘administrative 
pricing’—that is to say rather 
arbitrary setting of prices at 
a level to yield unreasonable 
profits. This, of course, can 
happen only if there is lack of 
competition, so the story goes, 
and hence big business must 
be attacked and made the 
villain of the piece about in- 
flation. It appears all but fu- 
tile to point out to these fol- 
lowers of false economic gods 


that it is in the field of labor 
that the obvious and bald 
monopoly exists. 

The recession failed to re- 
move the economic ills which 
caused it. Are we now to per- 
mit recovery, already under 


“way, to add to those ills and 
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thus bring future suffering 
upon ourselves? That is the 
question which should be 
faced squarely as the year, 
1959, gets under way. 


Bache Group Offers 
Resistoflex Common 


Public offering of 100,000 shares 
of Resistoflex Corp. common stock 
at a price of $31%, per share is 
being made today (Jan. 15) by an 
underwriting group managed by 
Bache & Co. 

Of the total number of shares 
being offered, 50,000 shares are 
being sold for the account of the 
company and 50,000 shares for the 
account of a selling stockholder, 
Edgar S. Peierls, President of the 
company. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the 50,000 shares of common stock 
by the company will be added to 
its general funds and used for 
various corporate purposes, in- 
cluding making leasehold im- 
provements, purchase and _ in- 
stallation of machinery and 
equipment, and for working capi- 
tal. 

Resistoflex Corp engaged 
principally in the design and 
manufacture of specialty hose, 
hese fittings and hose assemblies 
and other products from high 
resistance resins for use in sys- 
tems hardling corrosive materials. 
It also fabricates from similar 
resins various related products 
for use in such systems, and pro- 
vides engineering service for the 
design and installation of systems 
in which its products are used. 
The company’s executive offices 
and principal plant are located in 
toseland, N. J. 

Upon completion of the current 
financing, outstanding capitaliza- 
tion of the company will consist 
of 614,878 shares of common stock, 
$1 par value. 


W.H. MORTON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Suite 3811, 20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y 


HAnover 2-5620 


Underwriters — Dealers 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


JAPAN 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


and the like bid fair to de- | 


mand much larger outlays in 


a field already taking billions | 
of the hard-earned funds of | 


the taxpayers. 
But the hazards of the year 


are by no means confined to | 


Washington even if some of 


those threatening from other | 


quarters can in one degree or 


another be attributed to what | 


has and what has not been 
done in the nation’s capital. 


It is no longer possible to | 
doubt that the upward pres- | 


Perhaps you can’t read Japanese, a great many people can't; and 
even if you can, you’re away from the scene and want information. 

That’s where we come in. We can help with information on 
the general economy of Japan, information on particular com- 
panies, information on securities, or special studies tailored to 
your needs, 

Feel free to ask, there’s no charge or obligation, and we are 
as close as your telephone, or write: 


Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 


Brokers, Dealers and Investment Bankers 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0186 


sure upon wages is still pres- | 


ent and virulent. Labor ma- 
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Estate Securities Market 


By H. R. 


AMOTT 


President, Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., New York City 


Mr. Baker reviews past performance of real estate security 


prices and charts their future. 


Claims: the immediate outlook 


is anything but unfavorable; over the longer term values could 

rise substantially from their present level; and commercial 

real estate in well situated growing communities still offers 
strong hedge against inflation. 


real 
vear 
was 
our 


When I last reviewed the 
estate securities market a 
ago, the business outlook 
poor and we were well on 
way into a 
recessicn. 
Certainly. 
economic con- 
ditions at that 
time left much 
to be desired 
Today, the 
business cli- 
mate is great- 
ly improved 
and for 
months 
we have been 
recovering 
rather rapid- 
ly from the 
recession 
which had pretty well run _ its 
course by the late spring of 1958. 


some 


nov 


Harry R. Amott 


In concluding 
the activities of the real estate 
securities market for 1957, I of- 
fered the following comment for 
the future: “Today, the real estate 
securities market offers investors 
a broad selection 


my summary of 


of buying op- 
portunities at good vields. More- 
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over, the market’s present average 
level provides a strong base from 
which large capital gains could 
be realized in the future. Prudent 
investors should begin now— 
while the psychological attitudes 
of investors, in general, remain 
depressed—to accumulate real es- 
tate equity stocks and bonds of 
the better grade, well managed 
realty companies.” 

While I, of course, have been 
in no way responsible for the 
economic recovery that has taken 
place these past six to eight 
months, it is a fact that investors 
who had the foresight and cour- 
age to buy real estate securities 
a year ago have reaped substan- 
tial profits. 





Cites Real Estate Indexes 
Just what does the record show? 


The Amott-Baker Real Estate 
Bond and Stock Averages —two 
sensitive market indices which 


our firm has compiled and pub- 
lished monthly for more than two 
decades —tells the story simply 
and convincingly. In the 12 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1958, our 19th is- 
sue real estate stock index re- 
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Outlook for Real 


corded an average gain of 30.2% 

For the same period, our real 
estate bond index (comprised also 
of 19 representative issues) moved 
ahead 6.2%. During this period 
the average price of the 19 stock 
issues climbed from 3315 on Dec. 
31, 1957 to 435s on Dec. 31, 1958, 
while the bond averages recorded 
an advance of from $828 per $1,000 
bond at the beginning of the year 
to $380 at the close of 1958. 

In the classification by type of 
property, the percentage changes 
for the year were: six hotel stocks 
—up 414%; six apartment and 
apartment hotel stocks—up 41.8%; 
seven office building stocks—up 
12.2%; three hotel bonds — up 
44%; four apartment hotel bonds 
—up 2.5%; four apartment build- 
ing bonds—up 3.9% and eight of- 
fice building bonds—up 12.2%. 

Among the more active indi- 
vidual stock issues those which 
recorded the sharpest price gains 
in 1958 were as follows: Hilton 
Hotels Corporation common—up 
16%, points to 33; Sheraton Cor- 
poration of American common— 
up 834 points to 1834; Statler 
Hotels Delaware Corp. common— 
up 4°%% points to 10; Knott Hotels 
Corporation common — up 5%4 
points to 22; General Realty & 
Utilities Corp. common—up 52 
points to 20°, ex a liquidating 
dividend equivalent to approxi- 
mately 3 additional points; Lex- 


ington Avenue & 42nd Street 
Corp. (Chanin Building, New 
York) class D common—up 91!4 


points to 2414, and 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue “Units’”—up 9's points to 53. 


Among the real estate bond is- 
sues, some of the largest year- 
to-year gains were recorded by 
the following: Chanin Building 
second morigage zs, 1970, wit 
stock—up 25 points to 122; Chanin 
Building third mortgage ls, 1970, 
with stock—up 21 points to 122; 
165 Broadway Building first 4's, 
1958—up 10 points to 80; Kramon 
Development Corp. first fee and 
leasehold 4's, 1962—up 8 points 
to 87; Madison 52nd Corp. first 
leasehold 5s, 1962—up 6 points to 
90 and Allerton New York Cor- 
poration income 5s, 1965, with 
stock—up 5 points to 97. 

The sharp recovery in real es- 
tate security prices in 1958 re- 
flects the early awareness of in- 
vestors generally to the demise 
of the short-lived business reces- 
sion, a prudent evaluation of the 
stability and vitality of weil sit- 
uated real estate in our economy 
and the longer term effects of our 
chronic inflation problem. 


Near and Future Outlook 

While it is problematical that 
real estate securities prices will 
continue their upward climb at 
the same rate in 1959 as in 1958, 
the immediate outlook is anything 
but unfavorable and over the 
longer term values could rise sub- 
stantially from their present level. 
Those who are concerned with the 
so-called excess capacity in our 
economy are overlooking the needs 
of the future and the great pe- 
riod of expansion that lies ahead. 
Our rapidly growing population 
is bui one indicator of the in- 
creased amounts of consumer du- 
rable goods, additional housing 
and business facilities that will be 
required. Add to this the vast 
technological changes that are go- 
ing on in business and manufac- 
turing, the necessary increase in 
our public works programs, the 
huge military budget that must be 
maintained and it is not difficult 
to foresee that the future curve 
of our economic growth, apart 
from temporary periodic adjust- 
ments, must be upward. 

Commercial real estate, well 
situated in growing communities, 
still provides cone of the strongest 
hedges against the spectre of fu- 
ture inflation. 


Helen Slade Sanders 
Scholarship Created 


A $14,000 gift in memory of 
Helen Slade Sanders, a founder 
and Editor of “The Analysts 
Journal,” a financial magazine, 
will be used to create a scholar- 
ship for financial writing in Co- 
lumbia University’s Graduate 
School of Journalism. 

The gift was presented to the 
school by L. Hartley Smith, on 
behalf of the National Federa- 
tion of Financial Analysts Soci- 
eties, which publishes “The Ana- 
lysts Journal.” Mr. Smith is 
President of the national federa- 
tion. The income is to be used an- 
nually to assist a student in the 
School with grounding in eco- 
nomics and a particular interest 
in financial journalism. 

Mrs. Sanders, who died last 
July 18, attended the School of 
Journalism and other-schools at 
Columbia, As a financial writer 
and analyst under the name of 
Helen Slade, she wrote widely 
for financial magazines and ‘ap- 
peared in numerous panels and 
seminars, One of the last of these 
was her appearance on May 28, 
1958, in the School’s first annual 
Journalism Forum. 

Mrs. Sanders led in establishing 
“The Analysts Journal” in 1944, 
and remained its managing editor 
until her death. She was the wife 
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of Henry S. Sanders, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. 

The text of the resolution by 
the federation in» presenting the 
gift follows: 

“The Officers and Executive 
Committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Financial Analysts So- 
cieties, acting on. behalf of the 
entire Directorate .and Member- 
ship, and desiring to give tangible 
evidence of their love and esteem 
for Helen Slade . Sanders; do 
hereby create the Helen Slade 
Sanders Memoria} Scholarship in 
the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism at Columbia University in the 
City of New York. The principal 
amount of this Scholarship is to 
be $14,000. It is the wish of the 
Executive Committee that the in- 
come on this principal amount be 
used annually, in perpetuity, for a 
scholarship to assist a worthy 
graduate student with good 


grounding in economics and with 
a particular interest in financial 
journalism.” 


IDAG Appoints 
Walker to Staff 


TORONTO, Canada—The In- 
vestment Dealers’ Association of 
Canada has announced the ap- 
pointment of William Stuart 
Walker to the permanent staff at 
the head office in Toronto. 


The holidays are over and, traditionally, 
January is the time for “beginning again” — 
resolved to do better and work harder towards 
achieving our goals. Traditionally, also, it is a 
time for taking stock and making new plans. 


As we look forward it is well to remember 
that in getting ahead financially there is more 
to be considered than earning and saving. Your 
savings should be invested wisely so that they, 
in turn, will work for you — as hard as possible. 
In investing small or large amounts of money 
the ability to recognize “good values” in securi- 


ties is most important. 


How to recognize value? 


That has been the business of our firm for 
107 years. As we are today doing business with 
more people than at any time in our history 
we believe our clients profit from our advice. 


May we assist YOU? 


ESTABROOK & Co. 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Boston * 


Harrrorp 
PROVIDENCE * 


° PovucHKEEPSIE 
SPRINGFIELD 


Investments & Financial Service Since 1851 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
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Don’t Force American Labor 
To Start a Political Party 


By GEORGE MEANY* 


President, American Ftderation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organization, Washington, D. C. 


An aroused Mr. Meany minces no words in outlining labor’s 
views of certain domestic events and threatens, as did his 
predecessor Gompers, to form a labor political party if the 
trade union movement could not achieve its legislative objec- 
tives in any other way. The union leader takes exception to 


the charges of “Socialism” ; 


outlines current labor goals in the 


new session of Congress; and advises business to follow the 
old method of political activity. 


We are facing a terrific chal- 
lenge, a challenge to our country 
and a challenge to the trade union 
movement. Because in the very 
mature of 
things in a 
democracy 
6uch as we 
have here in 
the United 
States a chal- 
lenge to the 
mation is with- 
out question a 
challenge to 
the life of the 
trade union 
movement, 
because this 
type of move- 
ment cannot 
exist, it can- 
mot be maintained, under 
other type of government 
the type we have here in 
United States. 

Everything we do, every deci- 
sion we make, must be made in 
keeping with the tradition of the 
American trade union movement. 


George Meany 


any 
than 
the 


*From a talk by Mr. Meany before the 
Merger Convention of the New York 
State AFL-CIO, New York City 


1891 


Our Sixty-Eighth Year 


And te be a good trade unionist 
you must be first of all a good 
citizen. Every action that we take 
must be related to the over-all 
challenge which our country faces, 
a military challenge, a scientific, 
an economic challenge, a chal- 
lenge that not only confronts the 
United States of America, but 
confronts the entire free world. 

There is no use wasting time 
trying to emphasize that this 
challenge exists. Every intelligent 
man and woman knows that we 
are facing this threat from a dic- 
tatorial form of government, and 
that this threat is directed to the 
United States of America, as the 
leading nation of the free worid. 

Naturally the question occurs at 
a time like this, just what is la- 
bor’s role? Just what is labor’s 
role as representative of millions 
of American citizens, in meeting 
this challenge, in making its con- 
tribution to meeting this chal- 
lenge? 

The best contribution that we 
can make here at home to meet 
this challenge, to strengthen anc 
maintain the democratic way of 


life, is to carry on the work of 
for 


movement 
objectives to 


the trade union 
the simple, sound 
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which our ruovement has been 
dedicated for the last 75 years, to 
make this a better America. And 
in what way can we better do that 
job — of making this a better 
America—than by improving the 
standards of life of those who 
work for wages, in other words, 
for the people we represent. 


Labor’s Role in the Past 


It would be idle, perhaps, to 
talk of a record of achievement 
at a time like this, but I think we 
should look back a little, if for no 
other purpose than to gain what 
we can from the experience of the 
past. Yes, we have made democ- 
racy work. We have made a con- 
tribution to the democratic way 
of life by raising the standards of 
those who work for wages. This 
cannot be denied by anyone who 
knows the history of America fo: 
the last 75 years. If we have bet- 
ter standards of life, if our people 
are better clothed and better 
housed, if our children are better 
educated than are the children of 
workers in the rest of the world 

-and they are—this did not come 
about as a gift from political lead- 
ers or as a gift from the so-called 
great captains of industry, who 
took part in developing America 
in the days of the so-called in- 
dustrial revolution. This recerd 
of achievement, this building of a 
higher standard of life, is the rec- 
ord of the American trade union 
movement. It is in the record that 
we did not receive higher wages 
as a gift—the employers did not 
gather together in a smoke-fillcc 
room and take the position that 
it was good for America to pay 
higher wages. They paid higher 
wages because we forced them to 
pay higher wages and we forced 
them to recognize the fact of 
American labor. 

So as we turn our face to the 
future, as we turn our face to the 
problems that will come up to- 
morrow, next month and next 
year, keep in mind the purpose 
of this movement is still what it 
was 75 years ago. The No. 1 ob- 
jective of the trade union move- 
ment is to build up the standards 
of life and work of those that we 
represent, 

We have many types of activi- 
ties, we go into many fields: legis- 
lation, political, so-called social 
contacts, cooperation with other 
organizations; but every one cf 
these activities is directed toward 
the simple, sound purpose of the 
trade union movement of improv- 
ing the life and building up stand- 
ards for people. 

As we face the future and we 
look particularly to labor’s action 
on the domestic scene — yes, of 
course we have our international 
activities, but fam going to just 
direct my attention to the domes- 
tic problem; we have our inter- 
ational cooperation through the 
ICFTU, and we are making our 
contribution for _ strengthening 
democracy in other lands, building 
up standards of people there— 
but what is our problem here at 
home? 


Minimum Wages and Other 
Domestic Needs 

Well, in the legislative field we 
have the question of minimum 
wages. The Minimum Wage Law 
went into effect just 20 years ago 
last week, and today we have a 
minimum wage of $l. We still 
have millions of workers who 
should be covered by this law 
and who are not covered. This is 
a case where the trade union 
movement is fighting for the peo- 
ple of the country as a whole, be- 
cause very, very, very few of our 
members have ever been affected 
directly by the Minimum Wage 
Laws. 

But the indirect effect of mil- 
lions of people at substandard 
wages is something that we know 
about and something which we are 
concerned about. Our program is 
to raise the minimum wage to at 
least a dollar and a quarter, and 
to bring in to coverage at least 


20,000,000 more people who should 
be covered under that law. 

We are for better housing. We 
aren’t satisfied that millions of 
people have been moved out of 
slums, because there are many 
million: more who: still live in 
slums. So the labor movement is 
dedicated to a program of better 
housing through cooperation with 
state, local and Federal govern- 
ment, 

We are for better schools, we 
are for giving the children of 
America; all~ the children of 
America; a decent: place in which 
to be educated. So we are for 
Federal aid to education. 

In this nucléar and atomic age 
the children of America, the boys 
and girls of high school age, can- 
not make their contribution to the 
future of this great country unless 
their opportunities for higher edu- 
cation are expanded, so that we 
cam meet the challenge that pre- 
sents itself in the scientific field, 
so that we carr make America bet- 
ter by making these’ children bet- 
ter scientists, bétter engineers, and 
so forth. 


Frequent Charge of Socialism 

Now, all of these things which I 
have just nyventioned are charac- 
terized by those who oppose us as 
socialistic. It is a very funny thing, 
this socialistic’*business. If you 
don’t like something the other fel- 
low proposes; you say,** Well, that’s 
socialism, that’s just a step down 
the road to Marxist Communism.” 

Well, I would like to point out 
that every single achievement of 
the trade union movement in the 
past 75 years which has made life 
better for people, for workers and 
for the community, every single 
one of these things was opposed as 
being socialistic by the NAM, and 
by those who refuse to learn, re- 
fuse to believe that there is a to- 
morrow,.and who prefer to live 
in the past. 

Take workmen’s compensation. 
Every. worker in the United States 
is today covered by workmen’s 
compensatien.- That was opposed 
when labor fought for it way back 
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at the turn of the century. It was 
opposed as being socialistic, some- 
thing that was European in con- 
cept, something that was foreign 
to the so-called American idea of 
individual reliance and individual 
initiative, something that was op- 
posed to this so-called rugged 
Americanism. 

Yes, in New York State the State 
Manufacturers Association went so 
far as to have the law declared un- 
constitutional after it was passed 
by the Legislature and signed by 
the Governor. The State Federa- 
tion at that time spearheaded a 
drive, in 1911, I believe to change 
the State Constitution so that the 
law could be repassed. This, of 
course was socialism. 

Is there any employer today, in 
his right mind, or any public of- 
ficial who would want to do away 
with workmen’s compensation, 
which merely states, as a principle 
of government, that a worker's 
loss of income through accident or 
injury on the job is a proper 
charge against industry? 

The eight-hour day, when it was 
fought for by the ITU spearhead- 
ing the drive some 50 or 60 years 
ago, that also was socialistic: In 
fact one employer, quoting from 
the Bible. said it was all wrong to 
fly in the face of the Bible, which 
said “Six days thou shalt labor 
and rest on the seventh.” 

When we tried to eliminate the 
sweatshops, that was more social- 
ism. When we tried to cut down 
on industrial homework, tried to 
keep children in the homes and in 
schools and away from the fac- 
tories, that also was socialistic. 

Yes, merely to install a fan to 
take harmful dust out of a factory, 
to make that compulsory under 
the law, that, too, was socialistic. 

Well, we have heard enough of 
this socialistic charge. It gets to 
the point where you pay no atten- 
tion to it at all any more. It is all 
right to use public money to fur- 
nish right-of-ways for the rail- 
roads to the West Coast, so that 
this country could expand, it was 
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Our Changing Export Position 
And Untenable Trade Policy 


By HOWARD S. PIQUET* 
Senior Specialist in International Economics 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tariff consultant to Congress and author measures the effect 
of European Common Market tariff changes to commence 
Jan. 1 on U. S. exports; notes new import problems for U. S. 
caused by expanded American investments in western Europe; 
and reproves our foreign trade policy which, he claims, since 
1934 has emphasized tariff-reduction rather than an increase 
in imports. Mr. Piquet ascertains that our self-contradictory 


policy of “avoidance of injury” 


has now reached an untenable 


point where it no longer can continue, and recommends two 
of three alternatives said to be open to us. Would provide 
“adjustment assistance” to labor and capital displaced by imports 


The European Common Market 
And U. S. Exports 


One of the advantages of mak- 
ing long-term prognostications, 
compared with analyzing what al- 
ready has happened, is that one 
does not have 
to do tue jub 
over again 
every few 
months. The 
observations 
tions that were 
made at the 
February 
meeting of the 
American 
Management 
Association 
are no more, 
and no less, 
valid than 
they were at 
that time. 

Therefore, I shall summarize 
what I said then. Those who wish 
greater detail can refer to pages 
124-159 of the American Manage- 
ment Association’s volume “The 
European Common Market: New 
Frontier for American Business,” 
published last July. 

The first American economic 
groups to be affected by the estab- 
lishment of the Common Market, 
of course, will be exporters. Like 
most preferential systems, the 
ECM will discriminate against our 
commerce. The industries most 
likely to be affected—the export 
industries—tend to be our healthi- 
est industries and are better able 
to adjust to changing economic 
circumstances: than other indus- 
tries. The fact that it will be 12 to 
15 years before the Common Mar- 
ket attains its objective of free 
trade among the six member coun- 
tries will give our industries time 


ssv-wara 3. Piquet 


‘An address by Mr. Piquet before the 
International Management Seminar of the 
American Management Association, New 
York City. The opinions expressed in 


this address are those of the author alone 
and are not to be attributed to the Li- 
brary of Congress or to any other organ- 
ization. 





in which to adjust to the new tar- 
iff structure. 

The importance of the European 
Common Market is.indicated by 
the fact that United States exports 
to the area in 1956 amounted to 
©2.§ billion and accounted for 15% 
of total U. S. exports. In the same 
year the six countries constituting 
the ECM had a population of 162 


million and produced goods and 
services equaling slightly more 
than 30% of the gross national 


product of the United States. The 
same countries accounted for more 
than one-fifth of the total foreign 
trade of the free world. 

The prosperity of a country, as 
Adam Smith observed 182 years 
ago in his classic The Wealth of 
Nations, depends in large part on 
the breadth of the market for its 
products. Just as the huge free 
trade area of the United States has 
facilitated the tremendous eco- 
nomic growth of our own country, 
so it is to be expected that the 
creation of a large free trade area 
in western Europe will stimulate 
the growth of that continent. Bar- 
ring another world war, or other 
calamity, it is to be expected that 
Western Europe will attain great 
economic growth in the next few 
decades. 

Although, in the short run, the 
tariff discriminations that will be 
brought into being by the Com- 
mon Market will result in the dis- 
placement of certain United States 
exports, these displacements will 
be outweighed if western Europe 
expands its over-all economy avd 
offers the United States a larger 
total market. Since the common 
external tariff is to be based on 
the average rates of the six coun- 
tries, some rates will be raised 
while others will be lowered. Gen- 
erally speaking, the tariffs of 
West Germany and Benelux will 
be increased, while those of France 
and Italy will be decreased. 

United States exports to all 
countries totaled $15.4 billion in 
1955. Of this amount, $4.1 billion 
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(27%) went to Europe—$2.1 bil- 
lion to the ECM countries and $2.0 
billion to the other countries. 


Effect Upon U. 8S. A. Exports 


About 40% of the $2.1 billion of 
U. S. exports to the ECM countries 
will be unaffected by the new tar- 
iff rates. Among such exports are 
coal, iron and steel scrap, copper 
ore and concentrates, and raw cot- 
ton. For the most part the exports 
in this unaffected sector consist 
of materials which cannot be ob- 
tained within the six member 
countries themselves and which 
are not competitive with European 
output. 

About 27% of United States ex- 
ports to the six ECM countries 
consist of agricultural products 
that might be affected by various 
agricultural programs. Included 
in this sector are grains and grain 
preparations, vegetable oils and 
fats, and oil-seeds. What the ef- 
fects of the central body provided — 
for by the ECM Treaty to regulate 
agricultural prices, to subsidize 
production, and otherwise protect 
domestic agriculture will be on 
American agricultural exports is 
not clear. The fact is that these 
products are presently being ex- 
ported, in spite of attempts by 
practically all countries to protect 
their own domestic agriculture. 

Other exports to the ECM coun- 


tries—about 32% of the total— 
undoubtedly will be affected. 
These are the lines in which 


American industry and European 
industry are most directly com- 
petitive. They consist principally 
of manufactured goods such as in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical ma- 
chinery, machine tools and auto- 
mobiles, and of certain kinds of 
chemicals. 


The “Affected” Sector 

More than half the exports of 
these goods go to West Germany, 
Belgium - Luxembourg, and _ the 
Netherlands, countries which will 
increase their tariffs under the 
ECM Treaty. 

Machinery of various kinds ac- 
counts for the bulk of the ex- 
ports that will be affected by the 
new tariffs. Total imports by the 
ECM countries of the four main 
machinery groups (industrial ma- 
chinery, electrical machinery, 
metal-working machines and ma- 
chine tools, and office machines) 
amounted to over $1.5 billion in 


1955. Imports from the United 
States totaled a little over $300 
million, whereas imports from 


the ECM countries themselves 
amounted to $765 million. Imports 
of machinery from all other coun- 
tries, including the United King- 
dom, totaled almost $500 million. 

Germany is by far the largest 
European producer and exporter 
of machinery, with the continental 
market taking over 50% of all her 
machinery exports. Her total net 
exports of industrial machinery 
to all countries, in 1955, exceeded 
$1 billion. 

In none of the six countries do 
imports of industrial machinery 


from the United States equal 
either imports among the ECM 


countries themselves or imports 
from all other nonmember coun- 
tries. Only in West Germany, 
which is a net exporting country, 
do imports from the United States 
come close to equaling imports 
from the ECM countries. 

The principal barrier to trade 
in some of the more specialized 
kinds of machinery is not so much 
the tariff as it is considerations of 
quality and market taste. Further- 
more, many buyers prefer goods 
that are produced in their own 
country, even if it means paying 
a somewhat higher price. In some 
lines and in some countries quotas 
are still a major obstacle to im- 
ports. An illustration is the French 
quota on imports of piston engines 
and paper-box machinery. 

ECM imports of electrical ma- 
chinery from the United States 
are small compared with imports 
among the ECM countries them- 
selves, accounting for slightly 





more than half the imports from 
all other nonmember countries in 
1955. Of greater importance than 
the tariff is the preference of en- 
gineers in consuming countries (as 
in the United States) for products 
of their own domestic industries. 
with which they are familiar, as 
wellas governmental requirements 
that nationalized power and trans- 
port companies use domestically- 
made equipment. 

The future consumption de- 
mands for electrical machinery in 
the ECM countries will be deter- 
mined by the increased consump- 
tion: of electricity and there is 
every reason to believe that it will 
grow steadily. It seems rather 
doubtful, however, whether the 
United States can expect a rela- 
tively large increase in its exports 
of electrical machinery to the ECM 
countries, although it is probable 
that, in absolute terms, its exports 
to the area will increase. 


Tariffs on Autos 


European tariffs on automobiles 
are reiatively high, even in West 
Germany and Benelux. The aver- 
age tariff on automobiles in the 
six ECM countries is 28°%, com- 
pared with 8'%% in the United 
States. American exports of auto- 
mobiles have been declining stead- 
ily since the 1920’s,-as American 
companies have surmounted. for- 
eign trade barriers by construct- 
ing their own factories and assem- 
bly plants abroad. 

Imports of automobiles among 
the ECM countries themselves are 
almost three times as large as im- 
ports of automobiles from the 
United States. 

By 1970, according to a study 
made by the Economist Intelli- 
gence Unit (London), the German 
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share of the European import mar- 
ket for passenger cars will have 
increased from 48% to 62%, that 
of France from 14 to 18%, and 
that of Italy from 10 to 11%, while 
the proportion supplied by the 
United States and Canada will 
have declined from 12 to 4%. 


The German chemical industry, 
which is characterized by large- 
scale production, is on an export 
basis. As tariff abolition within 
the Common Market area pro- 
gresses German firms should find 
themselves in an _ increasingly 
stronger position in French, Ital- 
ian, and other ECM markets. 
American chemical companies un- 
doubtedly will encounter keener 
competition in western Europe 
than ever before. In the short run, 
the American chemical industry 
stands to lose from the creation of 
the ECM. In the longer-run, how- 
ever, this may not be the case. 


In any event, there will be 
strong incentives for American 
chemical and other industries to 
jump the tariff barriers of Europe 
by establishing foreign subsidiar- 
ies, following the pattern set by 
the automobile industry. In the 
technical language of economic 
theory there will be a tendency 
for international ‘“‘product mobil- 
ity” to be supplemented by “fac- 
tor mobility.” 


New Import Problems 


It is probable that expanded 
American investment in western 
European countries will create new 
import problems for the United 
States. As more American firms 
establish branch plants in Europe 
a greater proportion of U. S. im- 
ports from the area will come 
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The New Inflation Ahead 


By FRAZAR B. WILDE* 
President, Life Insurance Association of America 
President, Connecticut Gevera!l Life Insurance Company 


Director, Committee for Economic Development and Chairman 
of the National Commission on Money and Credit 


Insurance industry’s spokesman issues a monition about infla- 
tion obtruding from several fronts. Mr. Wilde asserts that the 
challenge of inflation is “‘not one that we can continue to talk 
about and not do somehting about” and, in explaining why the 
present superficially peaceful scene is a paradox, outlines the 
alarming threats and danger points confronting us. Prior to dis- 
cussing dangers and problems of inflation, Mr. Wilde deals with 
some of the specific matters concerning the insurance industry. 


While some 
confronting our nation are Rus- 
sian made or Russian influenced, 
we must face up to the fact that 
our own busi- 
ness has cer- 
tain problems 
for which we 
alone are re- 
ponsible. 

One that 
seems espe- 
cially unneed- 
ed is the at- 
tack made up- 
on the funda- 
mental con- 
cept of our 
business; 
namely, the 
level premium 
theory of life 
insurance and its advantages. We 
had this problem in the "30s, cre- 
ated partly by the depression and 
partly by individuals trying to ex- 


major problems 


Frazar B. Wiiae 


*From an address by Mr. Wilde before 
the Life Imsurance Assn.’s 52nd annual 
meeting, New York City. 


ploit the cash value reserves ol 
our policyholders for the benefit 
of the “twister.” The companies, 
in combination with responsible 
insurance departments, came to 
the rescue of the policyholders 
and the standards of the business. 
In a few years the fallacy was ex- 
posed and sound selling on a con- 
structive basis re-established. 
Now, to the amazement of most 
of us a relatively few companies 
are unintentionally giving aid and 
comfort to the same “twisting” 
technique. The vehicle provided 
is the high - cash - value-in-early- 
years policy. The arguments of 
the twister are the old-discredited 
ones of the 1930’s. Because the 
arguments are based on discredit- 
ing level premium insurance and 
are just as false they ever 
were, this type of selling will not 
long survive. Meanwhile, many 
policyholders will suffer serious 
losses, and the business will lose 
stature with many people. Special 
policies to meet special situations 
are proper. Special policies which 
lend themselves to misrepresenta- 
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tion, misunderstanding, maximum 
borowings and unwarranted tax 
avoidance, and which may be in- 
equitable to other policyholders 
are not calculated to further the 
interests of the business or in the 
long run the individual company 
which enjoys a short-run sales 
success at the expense of its future 
reputation. 

In my opinion this type of prac- 
tice, if continued, will lead to a 
rising tide of protests by insur- 
ance departments—or even by the 
lederal Government, which seems 
to be looking for an opportunity 
to override state supervision — 
and the answers which they are 
likely to furnish may not be 
happy ones for the business olf 
life insurance. 


Federal Taxation 

This industry scarcely needs to 
be told that Federal taxation of 
life insurance companies under a 
fair, permanent formula is one of 
our greatest problems and needs. 
The fact that this has been a prob- 
lem for 20 years and longer has 
led to the conclusion on the part 
of too many people that we, as a 
business, have been — skillfully 
maneuvering to avoid our fair 
contribution to the national budg- 
et. We know that the facts are 
quite to the contrary. That we 
have not clarified the situation 
has created another of the prob- 
lems of our own making. A public 
misconception that has not been 
overcome is unfortunately just as 
serious in its impact as though it 
were the truth. 

Two things we can do. The first 
is to find a program which is 
acceptable to the Congress and 
to the Treasury. This will obvi- 
ously do the most good in con- 
vincing the public that we are 
good citizens. 

In this connection let us say 
on our behalf that a strong, sin- 
cere effort has been made in the 
last six months to do just this. 
Several highly competent groups 
from our business have spent 
many hours in Washington and 
other places working with various 
people, including government staff 
men, to try to evolve a solution. 
We have undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to a better understanding of 
the problems, and we are now at 
a point where there is some 
ground for belief that a solution 
may be found. Any formula, no 
matter how plausible, will require 
recognition of the special prob- 
lems arising in our business both 
in respect to its long-term ac- 
counting methods and its thrift 
aspects. 


If and when we do reach a solu- 
tion, we will have a continuing 
second chore; that is, to do a bet- 
ter job of enlightening the public 
and their legislative representa- 
tives about this special nature of 
our business. Furthermore, the 
exceptionally high taxes imposed 
upon our business by state laws 
must always be remembered in 
developing understanding of the 
reason why Federal taxation can- 
not follow the typical pattern. 


Business Political Participation 

Some companies in our business 
have made progress in meeting a 
national problem which is not 
unique with us; namely, the rela- 
tionship between all corporations 
and politics in a democracy. 

In recent years there has been 
an increasing tendency for cor- 
poration officials to speak out on 
the subject of participation in 
politics and the responsibility of 
its officers and employees as citi- 
zens in a democracy. 


This is fortunate reversal of a 
policy which has prevailed for 
many years in too many com- 
panies—a policy of frowning upon 
political activity by employees, 
from the president down. This 
policy is a denial of the major re- 
sponsibility of citizenship in a 
democracy. The form and degree 
of individual participation are 
certainly up to the individual. The 
corporation’s part is to be sym- 
pathetic and nonpartisan. The 


idea that executives and other 
employees of corporations should 
make some of their time and en- 
ergy available to be useful citizens 
operating with the party of their 
choice is practical democracy and 
very much needed. 

If corporations do not encourage 
political participation, and they 
have rarely done so in the last 20 
years, the effect is to turn the 
responsibilities of citizenship over 
to groups which may not under- 
stand the problems of business or 
which have been propagandized 
into the belief that business and 
industry are their enemies. 

I must turn now to a matter of 
deep concern, Inflation has been 
mentioned from this platform on 
numerous occasions. You have 
been exposed to it in all arenas. 
The question arises: Can anything 
more be said that is either useful 
or new? Perhaps not, but at least 
Jet us try. 

The present situation is a para- 
cox. Today the general price level 
is not rising. But when we come 
to look at this superficially peace- 
ful scene it is filled with threats. 
Those threats arise in several 
spheres. 

First, is the threat of Russia, 
which always seems to come up 
with something new just when we 
begin to hope for a period of rela- 
tive relaxation. Last year it was 
the Sputnik. This fall there is the 
new seven-year plan and the 
serlin situation perhaps a new 
atomic airplane. 

Our reaction, and very properly. 
is to review our military program 
to determine whether it is ade- 
quate. Total defense expenditures 
have been increased. The present 
indications are that in the next 
fiscal year they will be further 
increased. The Congress, as it has 
in the past, may add to the Ad- 
ministration’s military budget 
further items or dollar increases 
in present items. The military 
budget and the complementary 
budget, the foreign aid funds, 
have the dual impact of increasing 
government spending and increas- 
ing the price level. Furthermore, 
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these expenditures are largely 
non-economic in a direct sense. 
They do not produce assets which 
have immediate earning power. 
Defense spending is bound to be 
costly. We can and do accept this 
burden to the maximum extent 
necessary. On the hand, 
there is no reason for us to panic 
and throw away the book of com- 
mon sense and offer a blank check 
to the military simply because 
items are labeled for detense. 

Another concern is relatively 
new; namely, today, atter a state 
or national election, contrary to 
our historical pattern when can- 
didates often ran economy 
platforms, many bills are intro- 
duced for the enlargement of pub- 
lic services or the addition of new 
ones: in other words, bills which 
look to government to more 
things for more peopie, all of 
which must cost money While 
every bill calling for increased 
expenditures in every state legis- 
lature and in the national Con- 
gress will not be passed, it is 
likely that enough them will 
be passed to increase the total 
volume of public spending. 

The third concern is the strong 
evidence that every rganized 
group in the country is urging its 
leaders to produce a wage in- 
crease. Even is those cases where 
contracts have been set tor periods 
running into the future, there are 
many cases of reopening clauses, 
and wage rates are eing re- 
negotiated. These wage increases 
are being requested in part on 
the basis that the increased cost 
of living in the country, even 
though it hasn’t changed in recent 
months, has made increased pay 
rates necessary. 

If this situation is 
even on a reasonably 
basis, the outlook for in 
be quite alarming. 

This challenge 
not one that we can continue to 
talk about and not do something 
about. Inflation involves a radical, 
unfair, and dangerous redistribu- 
tion of our national product. It 
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State of the Union Message 


Pres. Eisenhower submits to Congress what he describes as 
realistic balanced budget for a year that is expected to be the 


most prosperous in our history. 


Concerned about the cost of 


national defense, the President calls for balance and perspec- 

tive in planning our defense. Turing to the domestic economy, 

he emphatically declares war on inflation and looks forward to 
the time when tax reform can be accomplished. 


Eisenhower's seventh 
Mes- 
il)- 
committee to 


Presid: 
annual 
Sage to 
tends to 


State of the Union 
Congress declares he 
appoint a 


chart our 
long-term 
national goals 


extending 
fiveteten 
years ahead, 
reminescent 
of ex-Presi- 





dent Hoover's 
Social Trends 
Committee of 
1931. Fhe 
President be- 
lieves such 
long-term 
Guides are 
necessar" to Pres. Eisenhower 
spur us on to 
steady progress. Turning to im- 
mediate domestic and foreign 
problems, the President impor- 


st extremes in national 
easures and recom- 
“sensible posture of de- 
fense”; also blue-prints an end to 
wage-price spiral and deficit fi- 
nancing, and calls for certain civil 
rights and labor legislation. 


tunes aga! 
detense 
mends a 


The message. delivered Jan. 9 
at the opening Session of the 86th 
Congress, tollows: 

This is the moment when Con- 
gress and the executive annually 


begin their co-operative work to 
build a better America. 

One basic purpose unites us: To 
promote strength and _ security, 
side by side with liberty and 
opportuni? 

As we meet today, in the 170th 
year of the Republic, our nation 


must continue to provide—as all 
other free governments have had 
to do throughout time —a satis- 
factory answer to a question as 
old as history. It is: Can govern- 
ment based upon liberty and the 
God-given rights of man, per- 
manently endure when ceaselessly 
challenged by a_ dictatorship, 
hostile to our mode of life, and 
controlling an economic and mili- 


tary power of great and growing 
strength? 

For us the answer has always 
been found, and is still found in 
the devotion, the vision, the 
courage and the fortitude of our 
people. 

Moreover, this challenge we 
face, not as a single powerful 
nation, but as one that has in 


recent decades reached a position 
of recognized leadership in the 
free woricd. 


Uneasiness in the World 
We have arrived at this position 
of leadership in an era of remark- 
able productivity and growth. It 
is also a time when man’s power 
of mass destruction has reached 
fearful proportions. 


Possession of such capabilities 
helps create world suspicion and 
tension, We, on our part, know 
that we seek only a just peace for 
all, with aggressive designs against 
no one. Yet we realize that there 
is uneasiness in the world be- 
cause of a belief on the part of 


peoples that through arrogance, 
miscalculation or fear of attack, 
catastrophic war could be 
launched. 

Keeping the peace in today’s 
world more than ever calls for 


the utmost in the nation’s resolu- 
tion, wisdom, steadiness and un- 
remitting effort. We cannot build 
peace through desire alone. More- 
over, we have learned the bitter 
lesson that international agree- 
ments, historically considered by 
us as sacred, are regarded in 
Communist doctrine and in 
practice to be mere scraps olf 
paper. The most recent proof of 
their disdain of international 
obligations, solemnly undertaken, 
is their announced intention to 
abandon their responsibilities re- 
specting Berlin 


As a consequence, we can have 
nc confidence in any treaty to 
which Communists are a_ party 
except where such a treaty pro- 


vides within itself for self-enforc- 
ing mechanisms. Indeed, the 
demonstrated disregard of the 
Communists of their own pledges 
is one of the greatest obstacles to 
success in substituting the rule of 
law for rule by force. 

Yet step by step we must 
strengthen the _ institutions of 
peace — a peace that rests upon 
justice — a peace that depends 
upon a deep knowledge and clear 
understanding by all peoples of 
the consequences of failure in this 
great purpose. 

I 

To achieve this peace we seek 
to prevent war at any place and 
in any dimension. If, despite our 
best efforts, a local dispute should 
flare into armed hostilities, the 
next problem would be to keep 
the conflict from spreading, and 
so compromising freedom. In sup- 
port of these objectives we main- 
tain forces of great power and 
fiexibility. 
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Our formidable air striking 
forees are a powerful deterrent to 
general war. Large and growing 
portions of these units can depart 
from their bases in a matter of 
minutes, 


Missile Program Accelerated 


Similar forces are included in 
our naval fleets. 

Ground and other tactical for- 
mations can move with swiftness 
and precision, when requested by 
friendly and responsible govern- 
ments, to help curb threatened 
aggresison. The stabilizing influ- 
ence of this capacity has been 
dramatically demonstrated more 
than once over the past year. 


Our military and related scien- 
tific progress has been highly 
gratifying. 

Great strides have been made 
in the development of ballistic 
missiles. Intermediate range mis- 
siles are now being deployed in 
operational units. The Atlas inter- 
continental ballistic missile pro- 
gram has been marked by rapid 
development as evidenced by 
recent successful tests. Missile 
training units have been estab- 
lished and launching sites are far 
along in construction. 

New aircraft that fly at twice 
the speed of sound are entering 
our squadrons. 

We have successfully placed 
five satellites in orbit, which have 
gathered information of scientific 


importance never before avail- 
able. Our latest satellite illus- 
trates our steady advance in 


vocketry and foreshadows new 
developments in world-wide com- 
munications. 


Warning systems’ constantly 
improve. 

Our atomic submarines have 
shattered endurance records and 
made historic voyages under the 
North Polar Sea. 

All this is given only as a mat- 


ter of history: as a record of our 
progress in space and _ ballistic 
missile fields in no more than 
four vears of intensive effort. At 
the same time we clearly recog- 
nize that some of the recent So- 
viet accomplishments in this par- 
ticular technol are indeed 
brilliant. 

Under the law enacted last year 
the Department of Defense is be- 
ing reorganized to give the Secre- 
tary of Defense full authority 
over the military establishment. 
Greater efficiency, more cohesive 
effort and speedier reaction to 
emergencies are among the many 
advantages we are already noting 
from these changes, 


Costly Armaments 


These few highlights point up 
our steady military gains. We 
are rightfully gratified by the 


achievements they represent. New 
and greater developments pre- 
occupy the major portion of the 
Nation’s scientists. But we must 
remember that these imposing 
armaments are purchased at great 
cost. 

National security programs 
account for nearly 60% of the en- 
time Federal budget for this com- 
ing fiscal year. 

Modern weapons 
ingly expensive. 

The over-all cost of introducing 
Atlas into our armed forces will 
average $35,000,000 per missile on 
the firing line, 

This year we are investing an 
eggregate of close to $7,000,000,- 
000 in missile programs alone. 

Other billions go for research, 
development, test and evaluation 
of new weapons systems. 

Our latest atomic submarines 
will cost $50,000,000 each, while 
some special types will cost three 
times as much. 

We are now ordering fighter 
aircraft which are priced at 50 
times as much as the fighters of 
World War II. 

We are buying certain bombers 
that cost their weight in gold. 


are exceed- 


These sums are tremendous, 
even when compared with the 


marvelous resiliency and capacity 
of our economy. 

Such expenditures demand both 
balance and perspective in our 
planning for defense. At every 


turn, we must weigh, judge and 
select. Needless duplication of 
weapons and forces must be 


avoided. 


Threat Is Continuous 

We must guard against feverish 
building of vast armaments to 
meet glibly predicted moments of 
so-called “maximum peril.” The 
threat we face is not sporadic or 
dated; it is continuous. Hence we 
must not be swayed in our calcu- 
lations either by groundless fear 
or by complacency. We must avoid 
extremes, for vacillation between 
extremes is inefficient, costly, and 
destructive of morale. In these 
days of unceasing technological 
advance, we must plan our de- 
fense expenditures systematically 
and with care, fully recognizing 
that obsolescence compels. the 
never-ending replacement of 
older weapons with new ones. 


The defense budget for the 
coming year has been planned on 
the basis of these principles and 
considerations. Over these many 
months I have personally par- 
ticipated in its development. 


The aim is a sensible posture of 
defense, The secondary aim is in- 
creased efficiency and avoidance 
of waste. Both are advanced by 
this budgetary plan. 


Working by these guide lines I 
believe with all my heart that 
America can be as sure of the 
strength and efficiency of her 
armed forces as she is of their 
loyalty. I am equally sure that 
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the nation will thus avoid useless 
expenditures which, in the name 
of security, might tend to under- 
mine the economy and, therefore, 
the nation’s safety. 


Collective Security System 

Our own vast strength is only a 
part of that required for depend- 
able security. Because of this we 
have joined with nearly 50 other 
nations in collective security ar- 
rangements, In these common 
undertakings each nation is ex- 
pected to contribute what it can 
in sharing the heavy load. Each 
supplies part of a strategic de- 
ployment to protect the forward 
boundaries of freedom, 


Constantly we seek new ways 
to make more effective our con- 
tribution to this system of col- 
lective security. Recently I have 
asked a committee of eminent 
Americans of both parties to re- 
appraise our military assistance 
programs and the relative em- 
phasis which should be placed on 
military and economic aid. 


I am hopeful that prelimi- 
nary recommendations of this 
committee will be available in 
time to assist in shaping the 
mutual security program for ‘the 
coming fiscal year. 

Any survey of the free world’s 
defense structure cannot fail to 
impart a feeling of regret that so 
much of our effort and resources 
must be devoted to armaments. At 
Geneva and elsewhere we con- 
tinue to seek technical and other 
agreements that may help to open 
up with some promise, the is- 
sues of international disarmament. 
America will never give up the 
hope that eventually all nations 
can, with mutual confidence, 


Continued on page 71 
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spending beyond income is inexcusable. Such, of course, 
can only result in further increase of the national det. 
Such increase gradually erodes away faith in our cur- 
rency, wich is inflationary in itself, but also since a 
large amount of the debt is supported by short-term 
bank loans, it in turn serves us a base for furtner ex- 
pansion of credit by the banks holding the notes. 

The erosion of faith in the dollar should have been 

dramatically brought home to those who have not been 
able to see it before in the announcement of the free 
convertibility of European currencies. The announce- 
ment of this policy by the nations involved, instead of 
causing a drop in their currencies in relation to the del- 
lar, as would have been the case a few years ago, re- 
sulted rather in their remaining firm. 
- Furthermore, in the case of the pound, its converti- 
bility is at a rate substantially above the low limit of the 
established range. The German deutschmark is one of 
the strongest European currencies, and that has come 
about in the relatively short time since World War Il 
despite the industrial and economic devastation which 
Germany suffered in that war. Indeed, today Germany is 
largely a creditcr nation for the rest of the European 
economy. 

If any further indication is needed of decreased world 
faith in our economy, it can be found in the huge drain 
on our gold reserve which has been made by foreign 
nations and nationals within the past year. The situation 
has become sufficiently serious so that there is some 
alarm in regard to the volume of our currency which 
can be supported if the drain continues. 

In stating that the chief problem of the present Ses- 
sion of Congress would resolve around economic mat- 
ters, I am by noe means unmindful of the Soviet Union’s 
challenge to us in the spece age. A year ago when Con- 
gress convened it was in the cold awakening light pro- 
vided by Sputnik 1. Today, it is in the re-awakening light 
of Lunik I, after a short nap in which we thought we 
had somewhat closed the gap revealed by Sputnik. After 
my many years as ranking minority member on the 
Armed Services Committee, and my year of experience 
on the new Congressional Space Committee, I am com- 
pletely aware and alerted to the military, technical and 
propaganda value of the Russian achievements. 

Our response to the Russian challenge, although mil- 
itary and scientific in nature, is inextricably a part of 
the economic picture. We certainly must provide the 
funds to meet the challenge, but in so doing the financ- 
ing must be on a long-range basis which we can success- 
fully maintain into the foreseeable future rather than in 
any deficit spending crash program. Any gap in our 
relative technical superiority to the Soviet Union must 
indeed be closed as soon as possible but it will have to 
be on a continuing hesis rather than on a one-short 
effort, and then a let-down, 

In the matter Of tecimucal superiority we must be pre- 
eminent on all fronts as well as on the front involving 
military superiority. Within the past year Khruschev, 
on behalf of the Soviet Union, has declared complete and 
total economic war on us in his effort to control the 
world. It goes without saying that ideological dependence 
often follows hard on the heels of economic dependence 
and the struggle for world domination can be as well 
won by the Soviet Union through the economic front 
as through the military. We must no longer underesti- 
mate the cffect of being able to channel the productive 
capacity of a slave pepulation in an attack on vulnerable 
economic sectors of a tree world, particularly if that 
slave population is fed an occasional increased portion ot 
consuiner goods and is. given to drink the heady wine 
of breathing national achievement. 

There is no cause for alarm or even pessimism in the 
outlook. I have merely candidly stated the full gravity of 
the problem ahead of us and I have done so with the 
tull confidence gained from past experience that the 
American people will rise to the necessary output ol 
energy and effort when they have the benefit of the 
whole picture and a clear blueprint of the part they must 
play in it. They again will demonstrate what has always 
Veen true down through the pages of history, that free 
men in ihe defense and preservation of their freedom 
will always prevail over those who are slaves. 


BENJAMIN ABRAMS 
President, Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corp. 
All indi ‘ations point to a material improvement in 
sales and profits for our industry. Signs of such improve- 
ment began to appear in the latter months of 1958 with 
ales and earnings materially better than for the same 
period in 1957. This had the effect of 
reducing inventories in the hands of 
manufacturers, distributors and 
dealers and therefore, in itself, 
should give the industry a good start 
in 1959. 
_ Another factor which points to an 
émprovement in sales forthe new year 
is the wide interest in steréophonic 
instruments, which were first intro- 
uced in the latter part of 1958 and 
which met with almost universal 
acceptance. The unprecedented de- 
mand was greater than the supply 
and it is expected that this item 
alone will contribute no less than 
$500,000,000 in sales in 1959. 
The sales of television receivers 
are expected to rise by aboui 20% over last year. This 
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MORE STATEMENTS IN 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUE 


Quite a number of statements either were 
received too late for publication in today’s 
issue, or for mechanical reasons, could not 
be accommodated herein. These will appear 
in the “Chronicle”’ of Jan. 22.—EDITOR. 


is based upon the general improvement in economic 
conditions, as well as the interest on the part of the buy- 
ing public in higher priced instruments. An increase 
in the sale of radios is likewise expected, particularly in 
those incorporating transistors. 

As in 1958, military business in this industry will show 
a further increase in order to meet the greater demands 
of our Defense Department. 

The improved operating results of 
are expected to be bettered in 1959. 


Emerson for 1958 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President, The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

In comparison with many other lines of endeavor, the 
life insurance industry had a very good year in 1958 as 
measured by the norrmal standards of new insurance 
written, overall earnings and dividend payments to 
policyholders. Mortality rates, al- 
though somewhat affected in the 
early months by the Asian flu, con- 
tinued at a satisfactory low level, 
and a healthy increase in insurance 
in force was achieved. 

As we enter 1959, general business 
continues its upward swing with 
optimism. the prevalent note in fore- 
casts. Based on present trends, the 
prospects are excellent for a con- 
tinued steady improvement during 
the months to come. 

Although it is difficult to 
anothe) 
of this country in which 
vates declined so sharply and then 
rose so rapidly as in the past 12 
months’ period, it was an excellent year for the invest- 
ment of life insurance company tunds. 

Investment earnings of the life insurance companies 
for 1958 will show an increase over those for the pre- 
vious year, and this trend should continue in’ 1959, duc 
to the higher yielding investments put on the books in 
1958, the commitments carried over from 1958, and the 
level of interest rates which it is expected will prevail 
in 1959. 

Increased life insurance sales should follow the im- 
provement in the economy brought. about by the up- 
swing in general business which should generate a large: 
volume of personal income, although there will, of 
course, be competition from other sources for these dal- 
lars. Mortality experience should again be favorabie 
due to the high level of income, our ever-improving 
standard of living, the rapid progress in medicine re- 
sulting from stepped-up research programs and ad- 
vancements in methods of treating the aged and thx 
sick, as well as improvements in facilities used for this 
purpose. The year 1959 should witness accomplishments 
which will exceed those for 1958 and as a whole it 
should be a much better than average vear for the life 
insurance industry. 
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vear in the financial history 
interest 1% 
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EDWIN E. ADAMS 
President, The Bank of California 

The banking business depends more perhaps than 
any other upon the general level of business activity 
and the monetary policies pursued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It seems plain that the short-lived recession. 
which began in the latter part 
of 1957, came to an end during 
1958 and that now practically all 
segments of our economy are on the 
upgrade. This renewed growth, 
however, seems not to be of such 
volume that it should result in any 
substantial expansion of bank loans. 
{ look, therefore, for the volume of 
loans in 1959 to be approximately 
the same as it was in 1958 which by 
all standards should be considered 
as having been an excellent year for 
banks. 

It seems certain that during the 
coming year the government will be 
obliged to resort to deficit financing 
in substantial amounts, the major 
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portion of which will be carried out through the sale of 


government securities to banks with consequent increase 
in government bond portfolios and deposits, Ordinarily 
these developments would seem certain to result in in- 
creased revenue for banks, but the changed political 
complexion of the new Congress raises the possibility 
of a renewed easy money policy which might easily pre- 
vent the commercial banks from realizing any increased 


revenue from increased volume of government secu- 
rities. 

In a sentence, 1959 should be another good year in 
the banking business, but it is impossible confidently to 
predict that net earnings will be appreciably above 


those shown for 1958. 


WILLIAM R. ADAMS 
President, St. Regis Paper Company 

During the first half of 1958 the paper and paperboard 
industry operated at only 86% of capacity, the lowest 
ratio in several years, but an actual output only 7% 
below that of the most productive six months in history, 
the first half of 1956. Beginning 
toward the end of the second quarter 
and. aecelerating after the usual 
July shutdowns, activity improved 
throughout the balance of the year 
to the point where the total produc- 
tion for the year will probably be 
reported as practically identical with 
1957. Fhe November operating ratio 
was about 92% of capacity. 

It is likely that some of the second 
half demand in 1958 was the result 
of replenishment of inventories, in 
the hands of converters, distributors, 
and eorsumers, which had been sub- 
stantially liquidated during the 
previous eighteen months. At year 
end, however, it appears that these 
inventories are near normal in relation to consumption 
and that 1958 production should approximate the rate of 
use. 

Paper, paperboard and paper products are used so 
extensively in all of the manutacturing, service, trade, 
distribution. education, cultural, and entertainment 
activities of the nation that their consumption closely 
parallels the trends of the key economic indicators of 
Disposable Personal Income and Gross National Product. 

The present trend of these factors end the favorable 
forecasts made for the general econoiny would, there- 
fore, suggest a continued growth through 1959 in the 
aemand for the packaging, graphic arts and other prod- 
ucts of this $11,000,0090,000 industry. While it is expected 
that this improvement will be gradual through the year, 
it would seem not unlikely that the year’s output would 
reach 32,000,000 tons, a new record, exceeding that of the 
previous peak year, 1956. 

Thus, after a period devoted to the modernization of 
plants to improve the productivity of increasingly com- 
pensated labor, the development of new and broader 
uses for our products, and a belt tightening on indirect 
costs, the paper industry is beginning on its next cycle 
of growth. It has been estimated. both by private institu- 
tional sources and by the Department of Commerce in a 
1957 report, that the nation’s need for paper by 1965 will 
be 40% greater than the 1958 production. The industry. is 
in splendid shape financially and with facilities and 
raw materials to meet this growing need as it develops 
over the years. 


William R. Adams 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
Chairman of the Board, 
The National Cash Register Company 

The year 1959 should. increase the already high 
demand for the products and services of the office equip- 
ment industry. Record-keeping and paperwork problems 
show no sign of abatement and, at the same time, busi- 
nessmen are faced with rising 
clerical costs. Squeezed between 
these two forces, business is turning 
to mechanization of record-keeping 
to dn ever-increasing degree. 

This need for increased office 
automation is occurring at a time 
when the general economic outlook 
is inaproving. Aithough an explosive 
“boum” level is not indicated tor the 
year which lies ahead, I believe in- 
dustry in general can view 1959 
with justified confidence. Consum- 
ers’ disposable income is rising, em- 
ployment is up, governmental 
spending and total population are 
increasing, and inventories for the 
most part have declined from the 
high levels of late 1957 and much of 1958. 

When the need tor mechanization is measured against 
these favorable economic factors, there is sound reason 
for the office equipment industry to anticipate substan- 
tial sales increases in 1959. For the year just concluded, 
the industry’s sales will total about $2.5 billion. A rea- 
sonable expectation for 1959 is an increase of 10 to 15 
per cent above this level for the industry as a whole. 

From the standpoint of our own company, incoming 
orders during 1958 exceeded any previous year despite 
the rather checkered pattern of general business condi- 
tions. Sales of cash registers to individual merchants set 
a high pace throughout the year and chain and depart- 
ment store orders also were ahead of the year before. One 
reason for the continued strength of the cash register 
market was the introduction of new machines and fea- 
tures, such as automatic change dispensing. Others were 
the continuing trend toward suburban retailing, with 
resultant expansion in shopping centers, and the swing 
to self-service beyond the food field. Also important 
were the efforts by merchants to tighten contro] over 
their operations because of rising costs and slipping 
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profit margins. All of these factors will continue to 
exert a positive effect on the demand for registers in 
1959. ; é 

The field for accounting machines has proved even 
more dynamic in recent years. Despite a very substantial 
increase in accounting machine sales goals for 1958, NCR 
finished the year with more than 100 per cent of quota. 
A major factor in seeuring these results was the success 
of the company’s electronic bank posting machine, the 
Post-Tronic. Since this machine is the cornerstone of 
the company’s bank sutomation program and since addi- 
tional units in this automation program have now been 
released for sale, we are anticipating further gains in 
the .area of bank aecounting. A. number of other new 
accounting machine developments scheduled for release 
this year are expected to strengthen further the com- 
Ppany’s position in the accounting machine market. 

It is difficult to estimate the full extent of the in- 
dustry-wide stimulus -whfch will be provided during 
1959 by the advent of new products, but we do know 
that it will be significant. In our own company, for 
example, apnoroximaiely 80 per cent of the products 
being sold today were not on the market ten years ago. 

In the face of good economic conditions, a constantly 
growing market, and the introduction of additional new 
products, we cannot help but. be optimistic. The year 
1959 will mark the 75th anniversary of the founding of 
our company. We expect it to be a iecord-breaking year 
in sales. 


THOMAS T. ARDEN 
President, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 


While automatic controls have generally anticipated 
the need for suitable controls in new products for in- 
dustry, the home, and transportation, future years will 
bring innovations which will significantly increase the 
controls industry’s growth. In this 
connection, we can cite as an ex- 
ample the new thermostatic control 
for gas range top burners, developed 
by our firm, and called by the 
American Gas Association “the most 
outstanding recent contribution to 
the gas industry.” 

Housewives had long thought their 
gas ranges offered the ultimate in 
eooking perfection. But now, the 
new device makes possible the same 
precision cooking on the top of the 
range that the homemaker has come 
to enjoy in her oven. Today’s shop- 
pers are demanding that their ranges 
have the new control, identified by 
many as the “Burner with a Brain.” 

Heavy emphasis on research will accelerate develop- 
ment of totally new controls, and will speed the sophisti- 
eation of present products. During 1959 we will com- 
plete a new research center at King of Prussia, in 
suburban Philadelphia, with greatly increased capacity 
to step up completion of many product development 
projects aiready under way. During 1958, Robertshaw- 
Fulton opened a new research center at Anaheim, Calif., 
where a number of projects aimed at production of new 
control devices now are nearing completion, 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine will be a good year 
for the controls industry, and beginning in 1960, there 
may be a tremendous upsurge as part of the next cyclic 
growth of the nation’s economy, strengthened by pre- 
dictable new family formations. 

We are now preparing for the expected business boom 
in the 1960s. Recently the firm announced that it will! 
build a huge new plant at New Stanton, Pa., to specialize 
in automatic gas controls, and has just announced the 
creation of a new division at Indiana, Pa., which will 
specialize in the manufacture of precision electrical con- 
trols. 

We look to 1959, ana the years immediately ahead, for 
a vigorous expansion of markets for automatic controls, 
and for a healthy condition of business in general 


ALEX H. ARDREY 


President Bankers Trust Co., New York City 
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Thomas T. Arden 


The prospect is for a further and substantial increase 
in the volume of earning assets and deposits of the com- 
mercial banks in 1959. Bank earnings should compare 
favorably with those of a year ago, although operating 
costs continue upward. 

Following the sharp liquidation of 
business inventories last year, busi- 
mess Managements in 1959 are likely 
to be replenishing their stocks, es- 
pecially since orders and sales are 
mounting. Capital investment pro- 
grams, too, are no longer being cut 
back, and while considerable unused 
capacity reduces the chances of an 
immediate resumption of the busi- 
ness investment boom, outlays espe- 
cially for cutting costs and raising 
efficiency will probably increase 
during the year. All this is likely to 
mean larger credit requirements by 
business. 

The consumer, having reduced his 
instalment debt somewhat during the recession, is now 
in a better mood to buy, and automobile sales in par- 
ticular should be considerably improved, suggesting a 
renewed increase in consumer credit financing. Demands 
for real estate mortgage money likewise promise to 
remain active in the wake of the greater volume of 
residential building now underway, even though the 
present high level of housing starts may not be main- 
tained throughout the year. 


, 
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In addition to meéting larger demands for bank loans 
in 1959, the banks will probably be required also to add 
to their holdings of Government securities. Despite the 
improvement in business, the Federal budget will in all 
probability still show a substantial deficit over the next 
12 months. In addition, a huge volume of shortdated 
Government. debt outstanding will need refinancing. 
The Treasury is expected to seek to place some of its 
securities.with individuals and savings institutions, but 
as of today, it appears that the Treasury will have to 
rely upon the commercial banks to a considerable extent 
in 1959. 


As the year moves ahead, there is the real possibility 
that credit requirements may be enhanced by inflation- 
ary pressures. Our resources of manpower, materials and 
capacity are fully adequate to support a sizable increase 
in demands, but the threat of inflation has nevertheless 
become more ominous, fed by an unbalanced budget and 
the prospect of another turn of the wage-cost-price 
spiral in 1959. As a consequence, at a time when major 
foreign currencies have become stronger, the interna- 
tional position of the dollar has weakened. The develop- 
ment and prosecution of an effective public policy to 
stop inflation is the most urgent problem confronting 
our economy today. 


ARTHUR K. ATKINSON 
President, Wabash Railroad Company 


-The recession in general business activity, which 
became apparent in the fall of 1957, had an immediate 
and drastic effect upon the railroad industry which 
continued throughout 1958. For the Class I railroads 
as a whole, 1958 carloads of revenue 
freight will total about 15% lower 
than for 1957 and 20% below 1956. 
As a result, when the 1958 figures 
are tabulated, the net railway oper- 
ating income ofthe railroad indus- 
try will be- about. 20% below 1957, 
indicating a rate of return on the 
investment of only 2.70% compared 
with 3.35% for 1957. Railroad traffic 
volume at the end of the year still 
has not reeovered, although business 
conditions have generally improved 
and prospects are much brighter. 

Wabash Railroad net results for 
1958 will be the poorest in the 
history of the eompany since 1941. 
However, when ‘finally tabulated, 
they will be sufficient to cover contingent interest 
charges and the requirements for sinking funds, as well 
as the dividend on preferred stock. The drop in 1958 
revenue can be largely attributed to the general cut- 
back in industrial production and depletion of in- 
ventories, although practically all commodity shipments 
were off with the exception of grain and grain products. 


Arthur K. Atkinson 


As the 1958 traffic volume diminished, the costs of 
doing business, taxes, materials and supplies, and wages 
continued to rise. For example, wage and payroll tax 
increases which went into effect in 1958 will add 
$3,118,000 to the Wabash operating costs Gn an annual 
basis. In only the past five years since 1953, the portion 
of our revenue dollar which must be paid out for 
salaries, wages and payroll taxes has grown from 45 
cents to 53 cents. 

On the Wabash, we anticipate at least an 8% improve- 
ment in our gross revenues for 1959. All departments 
are being streamlined and re-arranged to improve their 
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effectiveness and abilities to produce the maximum 
amount of transportation service to supply the neéds of 
our shippers and passengers. 

During the year, some of the problems of the trans- 
portation industry were dealt with in the Federal legis- 
lation repealing the 3% excise tax on freight bills and 
enactment of the Transportation Act of 1958. This was 
accomplished through the combined efforts of many 
groups interested in better transportation, including 
strong support from the press, as well as from labor 
and industrial organizations. After the Senate acted on 
the 1958 legislation, it also recognized the need for 
further study and correction of faults involving the 
Government’s regulatory policy for surface transporta- 
tion, and a special subcommittee is expected to begin 
extensive investigations into this subject early in 1959. 

As business conditions improve, the railroads will be 
stepping up their car repair programs and placing more 
orders with their shops and the car builders for new 
freight cars and other equipment. The long-term out- 
look for growth of the American economy is bright 
which makes it clear that transportation facilities must 
be enlarged and improved to serve this growth. Whether 
private enterprise sources will produce the huge amounts 
of capital funds to pay for these necessary improvements 
depends on the establishment of a more favorable climate 
in the transportation industry which will permit fair and 
adequate profits for all public carriers. 


DONALD L. BARNES 


President, American Investment Company of Illinois 


We expect the consumer finance industry of which 
our company, American Investment Company, is a part 
to resume its normal growth in 1959. Last year, the con= 
sumer finance industry experienced a “wait and see at- 
titude” on the part of its customers, 
the American consumers. As we at- 
tempt to plan for 1959, we see both 
weaknesses and strong points in our 
national economy as it is affected by 
the consumer and his behavior in 
the national market. 

For our own company, American 
Investment Company, we expect our 
notes receivable (which represent 
loans to our customers) to increase 
approximately 10% to about $250,- 
000,000. We also expect improvement 
in our net earnings over those of 
1958. Additional growth of about 
10% is expected in the number of 
branch offices which our subsidiaries 
operate. In the very near future, we 
will be opening our 500th consumer finance office. 

The strong points in the economy in 1959 as we see 
them are: an increase in total personal incomes, con- 
tinued high demand for consumer goods and services, 
some increase in over-all production notably in the auto- 
motive and hard goods fields, some stimulation from the 
recent stabilization of the currencies of Western Europe 
countries, and continued high defense spending by our 
own government. These factors, we believe, will tend to 
increase the confidence of the consumer in his own 
future income and job security and thus increase his 
use of consumer credit. 

Factors which may somewhat offset some of the 
favorable indicators are, in our opinion, such things as 
a continuation of higher than “normal” unemployment, 
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a feeling on the part of the consumer that prices are 
“too high” which will require additional efforts in sell- 
ing and advertising, and increases in taxes at the state 
and local levels. GF. 24 

Since much of the consumer's behavior in the market 
seems to be psychological in nature, his balancing oi 
the favorable and unfavorable factors will determine 
the amount azd direction of consumer spending in 1959. 
This, of course, will have a direct bearing on the amount 
of consumer credit which the American consumer will 
use to implement his buying power this year. 

Our own analysis indicates that the consumer will use 
his credit with moderate confidence in 1959. We do not 
expect a boom in consumer credit similar to that ex- 
perienced in 1955, but we do expect improvement over 
the demand for consumer credit which we saw in 195%. 

Two additional factors appear to us to increase the 
demand for cash installment loans: first, an increase in 
population in the age brackets generally considered io 
be the heaviest users of consumer credit and second, 
a wider acceptance of consumer credit as a way of life. 
A generally favorable economic climate and a continua- 
tion of consumer confidence plus these two factors 
should increase the demand for the services of consumer 
finance companies. 

There is some pressure for a return of federal con- 
trols on consumer credit as a gesture toward controlling 
inflation. Such controls, in our opinion, would have lit- 
tle or no effect on the causes of inflation. Consequently, 
we cannot see the justification for federal controls of 
consumer credit and we believe that such controls at this 
time, even on a standby basis, could have disastrous ef- 
fects on the forward progress of our economy. 

Generally speaking, we look for 1959 to be a year of 
prosperity for the economy as a whole and for Amer- 
ican Investment Company. We feel, however, that 1959 
must be viewed with both optimism and caution. As a 
company, American Investment Company expects to be 
geared to react quickly to any changes in the economic 
wind during this year. Unexpected situations, such as a 
prolonged strike in the steel industry, could, in our opin- 
ion, hold back if not reverse the upward trend which we 
expect in 1959. 


ARMIN B. BARNEY 
President, The Colorado Springs National Bank, Colo. 


We are probably not as closely conversant with con- 
ditions elsewhere as are many other contributors to your 
forum, but we do have great confidence in the growth 
of this community. The tremendous growth of the last 
10 to 15 years makes comparisons 
for the immediate future rather dif- 
ficult and it would seem nearly im- 
possible to continue the growth of 
these past years. 

We are pretty much of a tourist 
center. The opening of the U. S. Air 
Force Academy, just north of Colo- 
rado Springs, together with the 
State’s Centennial, to be celebrated 
during the year 1959, should insure 
unusually heavy tourist business. 

I would assume that private con- 
struction might maintain the pace of 
the last few years but that public 
and business construction might 
show some tapering off in the year 
to come. We are not in the center 
of an agricultural district, but there seems to be an 
abundance of hay and all feed, and ranges appear to 
be in excellent condition. Many of our cattle people 
anticipate a steady price as the demand for replacement 
cattle is very good. 


Armin B. Barney 


FRED W. BARTLETT 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Secony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 


The demand for petroleum products in 1959 should be 
somewhat better than the modest increase which has 
occurred in 1958. Company economists estimate that 
demand in the United States will increase by about 4%, 
and that of the rest of the Free 
World by about 8%. Last year the 
domestic increase was 2% and for 
the remainder of the Free World 8%. 

Besides the general recession, there 
have been economic and _ political- 
legislative problems peculiar to the 
oil industry which have adversely 
affected business in the past year. 
For the most part, they will be with 
us at least through 1959. 

The basic economic problem we 
continue to live with is over-supply. 
This problem has been aggravated 
the past two years because the 
growth of demand for oil products 
did not materialize as anticipated. 
While supply and demand are in 
better balance today, profit margins will remain slim, 
and you can rest assured that competition within the 
industry for portions of any increase in business. will 
continue to be very spirited. 

Percentage depletion may well be the political-legis- 
lative issue related to oil most hotly debated during 
1959. Undoubtedly the pressure in Congress will be 
greater than ever to cut the depletion percentage below 
the 2742% rate. This rate, contained in income tax laws, 
justifiably recognizes that those who search for oil 
assume the greatest financial risks of any engaged in 
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the extractive industries. The percentage was deter- 
mined by legislators—not oil men—in 1926 and has been 
systematically re-examined by them ever since to 
assure its continued validity. 

Should this rate be reduced, I am convinced that the 
search for oil would be curtailed, costs within the in- 
dustry would go up, and eventually, of necessity, there 
would be increases in the prices of oil and oil products. 


S. CLARK BEISE 


President, Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Association, San Francisco, Calif. 


If we needed any proof the American economy has 
strength in depth and can shake off a solid punch, we 
had it during 1958. Just a year ago there were more 
goods ready for market than people were willing or 

able to buy. We knew this would 
hurt some people and some busi- 
nesses and slow down the over-all 
effort. 

jut the nation’s stamina was more 
than sufficient to deal with this 
challenge and meet it with force. 

During 1958 individual optimism 
was not daunted; people continued 
to buy and build; our economy be- 
gan to catch up with production and 
make the adjustment. 

Presently we find ourselves on 
solid footing and moving ahead 
strongly. This will be most evident 
during the first half of the year. 

We are going to build more homes 
this year than we did in 1958 and 

sell more automobiles. 

We believe there will be $105 in goods and services 
produced throughout the country in 1959 for every $100 
turned out during 1958. Although this increase will be 
national in scope, gains in the 11 western states will 
show an even sharper rise. This is because of the con- 
tinued heavy in-migration, particularly in California 

Credit resources will continue to meet the needs of 
business and industry, finance a healthy volume of new 
homes, as well as provide funds for men and women 
purchasing automobiles or appliances. 

Loan interest rates charged borrowers will remain 
generally at about their present levels. While there may 
be increases in some areas, interest rates will not be a 
preventive factor in seeking money for expansion or 
purchasing. At the same time, interest paid to savings 
depositors will remain at the present figure. 

We approach the new year with confidence and as- 
surance but we know there will be problems to solve 
and areas of production and service requiring more 
attention than others. This is part and parcel of prog- 
ress calling for alert attention and intelligent action. It 
does not demand alarmed action or aimless running 
about in circles. 

The past year has shown us we have the resources 
and the tools of know-how and imagination to move 
ahead and at the same time cope constructively with 
negative factors. 


D. N. BENEDICT 


President, Frick Company 


The air conditioning and refrigerating machinery 
business currently is better than it was at this time last 
year and exhibits elements of strength which are most 
encouraging. As most of our contracts do not run over 
extended periods of time this appraisal necessarily refers 
to the immediate six-month future. However, if the 
economy continues to expand as predicted by many, our 
business will participate in the trend. In respect to tim- 
ing, ours is a lagging industry—which always overshoots 
declines and lags a bit in the pick-up. 


BRUCE BERCKMANS 
Chairman and President, 
International Breweries, Inc. 


In the light of economic and weather conditions, sales 
in the brewing busincss were fairly stable in 1958, de- 
clining only about 2% in the first ten months. This is 
rather surprising as beer declined 1.4% in the prosperous 
year of 1957 and the increase in 1956 
was only 1.3%. 

While 1958 again proves that beer 

sales are resistant to downward eco- 
nomic trends, the above figures indi- 
cate the static nature of the industry. 
While more people are enjoying 
beer, they are drinking less. The per 
capita consumption of beer increased 
from 7.9 gallons of beer in 1934 to a 
high of 18.6 in 1945. Since then, the 
per capita consumption has been 
slipping, reaching 15.3 in 1957. 

Modern distribution methods, pack- 
aging and self service have all been ; j 
factors in the enormous growth of = eeiiieaiiaaa 
the food industry. But it may well Bruce Berckmans 
be that it is one of the principal rea- 
sons for the static condition of the beer industry. 

Since legalization, each year has seen an increase in 
packaged beer and a decline in draught. In 1934 ap- 
proximately only 10% of the total beer output was pack- 
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aged. For the first three quarters of 1958, packaged beer 
represented 79.8% of the total. 

The take-home percentage of beer has followed the 
same pattern. Today, well over half of all beer consumed 
is in the home. As the tendency is to drink less beer at 
home than when out, this undoubtedly has been a inajor 
factor in the lowered per capita consumptio! 

While lower individual consumption is viewed with 
alarm by the industry, there is an optimistic feeling 
about the 1960s. It is then that numerous consumers 
born since the depression will have reached the beer 
drinking age. 

However, the current static condition ot the industry 
sets the stage for 1959. Competition among breweries 
will be stronger than ever. It will be reflected in larger 
advertising and promotion budgeis. Marginal proaucers 
will continue to either close their doors or merge. 

The battle among the industry's giants will concentrate 
on the local level. The number one volume beer pro- 
ducer will open more markets for its popular priced 
brand, as well as continuing the pressure behind its 
premium priced beer. The large semi-national popular 
priced brands will continue their efforts to achieve truly 
national distribution. The effect of these drives is to put 
wn increasing competitive squeeze on the regional and 
local brands, who in turn will have to ste: their ef- 
forts to maintain their positions. 


International Breweries more than held its own during 
1958. Substantial progress was mede in integrating the 
packaging, advertising and merchandising of the various 
beers and ales; namely Iroquois, Frankenmuth, Old 
Dutch and Silver Bar. This should be completed by the 
end of 1959. Also, it is our firm intention, in addition to 
further consolidation of our present markets, to continue 
to expand by merger or combination wherever and when- 
ever the conditions are favorable. 


ADMIRAL JOHN J. 
and 
A. M. SONNABEND 


Chairman and President, Respective!» 
Hotel Corporation of America 


BERGEN 


In 1958, the advent of the jet age raised many questions 
for hotelmen about their future. There was much specu- 
lation on both the extent of the impact and the measures 
to be taken to adapt their business to the new travel era. 

Amidst much 
industry-wide 
uncertainty, the 
Hotel Corpora- 
tion of America 
spent the year 
implementing its 
philosophy that 
the future of the 
hotel business 
lies in moderni- 
zation of existing 
facilities to keep 
pace with new 
developments 
and in expansion 
into the motor A. 
hotel field. 

That the motor hotel field is a ripe market seems ap- 
parent. According to the best available evidence, 85.5% 
of all vacation travel and 71.4%) of all business travel is 
being made by automobile. Population increases and 
concomitant increases in the number of automobiles on 
the highways will result in greater demands placed on 
the motor hotel industry. 

Despite the Hotel Corporation of America’s enthusiasm 
for the potentials of this market, there are danger signs 
which should make everyone cautious. Motels are being 
built at the rate of 3,000 per year. In 1951, there were 
43,356 motor hotels with 823,764 units while in 1956 there 
were 56,248 properties with 1,124,560 units. 

Will the demands of the future require this much 
expansion or will the motel industry find itself over- 
expanded and suffering from obsolescence? It is less 
than 20 years since the hote! industry found itself suffer- 
ing from those ills borne by the boom money of the ’20s. 

The thought repeatedly occurs that ventures in this 
field must be approached with caution. Though the Hotel 
Corporation of America has opened six facilities in 1958 
and has reached agreement to operate 11 other proper- 
ties now either in planning or under construction, man- 
agement has considered the nature of its operations with 
great care to be certain that its thinking is attuned to 
the requirements of the new period. 

In designing the facility, hotelmen are confronted with 
a whole new range of problems. Check-in directly from 
the automobile, guest room convertibility to both living 
and sleeping quarters, soundproofing and deflecting au- 
tomobile headlights are some of the innovations HCA 
and other organizations are finding increasingly impor- 
tant. Ideally, the property should combine the best fea- 
tures of the downtown city hotel and the motor hotel. 
This means the facility can accommodate the transient 
motorist and the nearby residential and business com- 
munity’s need for restaurants and public meeting rooms. 


The motel industry represents an important new mar- 
ket for the hospitality industry, but the downtown city 
hotel will continue to be an equally important factor. 
Property values, guest room units, and gross volume of 
business still exceed the motel industry. The Hotel Cor- 
poration of America’s confidence in the importance and 
stability of this field is expressed in their agreement to 
operate a 350-room hotel now under construction in New 
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Orleans and an 1100-room hotel which will be part of 
the Boston Prudential Center. 

As an industry, hotels have spent more than $2 billion 
in the postwar era modernizing their properties. There 
is no doubt that many hotels have been hurt by competi- 
tion, wage increases and rising costs of supplies. The 
hotels which have most successfully weathered these 
problems are those who have maintained the appeal of 
their properties through modernization. This belief is a 
cornerstone of HCA operations. 

The arrival of the jet age has ramifications in the hotel 
industry. In addition to property maintenance, hotels 
increasingly will find it necessary to develop techniques 
of selling their services to the modern traveler, such as 
stationing a representative at the airport much in the 
manner of the representative meeting the steamships. 
Week-end business will become a greater problem as 
businessmen find making the return trip home can be 
made with ease. However, businessmen may take more 
trips because of the convenience of jet transportation. 

With the population increasing and more people hav- 
ing more time and the means to take more trips, the 
future of the hotel and motel business is bright. With 
intelligence and caution applied to their planning, hotel- 
men can build a sound industry designed to meet the 
challenge of the coming years. 1959 should prove an im- 
portant year in determining the character of the industry's 
adjustment 


CARL A. BIMSON 
President, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 

We enter 1959 with the economy in a strong upsurge. 
This is especially evident to Western bankers with a 
continued heavy demand for loans by most segments 
of business even in the face of strengthening interest 
rates. Both demand and savings de- 
posits are rising in our section of 
the country and there is a general 
feeling of optimism on the part of 
both businessmen and consumers. 

On the consumer front, individ- 
uals throughout the country gen- 
erally huve shown a _ conservative 
attitude by not over -extendirg 
themselves and we are not likely to 
see more than a normal debt pattern 
as related to disposable personai 
income. Auto debt has dropped over 
$400 million since the middle of 1958 
and the drop hes only been partially 
offset by increases in other forms oi 
consumer obligations leaving a net 
decrease in installment debt of 
about $20 million in the last six months. If there is 
good public acceptance of automobiles during the com- 
ing months, which now appears to be evident, we ma) 


Carl A. Bimson 


see an increase in individual borrowings but it is antici- 
pated that these will be well in line with repayment 
capabilities 

Nineteen fifty-mine should see a better balance in 
consumer expenditures than that of the past two Oi 
three vears 

There is strengthening in housing starts. There is 
every evidence of improvement in automobile sales 
and in the demand for furniture and hard white goods 
which will possibly mean a rechanneling of a larger 
percentage of disposable income into these areas which 
were among the hardest hit by the curtailment of con- 
sumer expenditures in 1957 and 1958. 

Business spending for new plant and equipment and 
for inventory should be stronger with increased confi- 
dence in the economy and evidence of stronger con- 
sumer demand as reflected in year-end sales figures 
Government spending is also expected to be sustained 
at the high levels of recent years, and, unless there is 
an unexpected improvement in the international situa- 
tion, will continue with us. The greatest danger, in my 
opinion, is that of excessive deficit financing with its 
ultimate effect on the general price level. Inflation, 
whether creeping or not, will eventually do more harm 
to more people than any amount of international unrest. 

The coming year will see greater expenditures by 
both state and local authorities for necessary capital 
improvements. Let us hope, however, that the Federal 
Government will strive tor a better balance in the 
budget so as not to be a party to a rapid rise in prices 
at a time when the consumer is still quite critical of 
present day high cost of the items he wants to buy. 

A rising price spiral could again trigger a buyers 
strike more detrimental than the slump of 1958. 

The fact that the consumer can defer purchases of 
many items for extended periods of time was again 
brought into sharp focus in 1957 and 1958. Let’s not 
forget this fact in our urge to force a further stimula- 
tion of our economy through needless deficit financing. 
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JOSEPH L. BLOCK 
President, Inland Steel Company 


The steel industry has excellent prospects for record 
or near record operations in 1959 and the year should 
see new high levels of production and sales for individual 
companies. Included among these will be companies 
situated as Inland is with new steel 
making capacity and big additions to 
finishing facilities. 

Steel production has improved 
steadily since the low point of last 
April. The trend should continue 
through the first half and very likely 
throughout the year. 

Rising employment and personal 
incomes is underpinning a growing 
confidence in consumers’ minds 
which should increase their pur- 
chases of durable goods, and housing 
construction should continue to rise. 
Of greatest importance in this con- 
nection from the point of view of 

Joseph L. Block steel is the automobile industry 

which, I believe, will show marked 
improvement as compared with 1958. The predictions of 
well informed individuals in the auto industry of a mini- 
mum of 5,500,000 cars for 1959 would represent an in- 
crease of at least 30° over 1958. 

Government spending for capital goods will also rise 
and, as the year progresses, the private sector of the 
heavy construction industry should also show some im- 
provement. It looks now as though our railroad friends 
will also come into the market. 

A decision by the Supreme Court late in the year clari- 
fying the rate-making procedure of gas pipeline opera- 
tors is releasing some large pipeline projects which will 
doubtless be followed by others and become a consider- 
able factor in steel consumption this year. 

A certain amount of buying for inventory accumula- 
tion will add to the steel demand in the first half. In 
part this will be to replace inventory liquidated during 
the past year but there undoubtedly will also be some 
build-up of stocks to guard against the possibility of a 
steel strike in July. 





Based on this rather rosy outlook, I believe steel ingot 
production in the first half of 1959 will aggregate be- 
tween 55 and 58 million tons as compared with approxi- 
mately 47 million tons in the last half of 1958. Although 
the second half of next year might start out on a reduced 
basis as a result of either a strike or the previous buy- 
ing in anticipation of a possible strike, I am inclined to 
believe that steel production in that period will be at 
about the same level as in the first six months. 


On this basis the total ingot production for the year 
would be between 110 and 116 million tons. This com- 
pares with about 85 million tons this year, the 1955-1957 
average of 115 million tons, and the 1955 record of 117 
million tons. The average of the projected figures for 
both the first half and the entire year 1959 would be 
77% of the new 1959 capacity of the United States Steel 
Industry and represent an index figure, based on the 
1947-1949 average, of 135. 







ROGER M. BLOUGH 
Chairman of the Board, 
United States Steel Corperation 


The American steel industry, rapidly recovering from 
the third postwar recession, has prospects of reaching 
an operating rate of about 80% of present capacity dur- 
ing the first six months of 1959—an increase of approxi- 
mately 45% over sharply curtailed 
operations in the first half of 1958. 

Despite this prospect, the 1959 
U. S. economy will be confronted 
with the challenge of further cost- 
push inflation, the inflationary ef- 
fects of Federal deficit spending and 
importantly, the ever-growing need 
to strengthen our industrial and 
scientific might to meet Soviet eco- 
nomic aggression. 

The present three-year labor 
agreements terminate on June 30 and 
prior to that date the companies in 
the steel industry are faced with the 
task of negotiating new agreements 
which will not add fuel to the in- 
flation fire. In Washington, the Con- 
gress is confronted with the ponderous task of meeting 
a probable $12 billion fiscal 1959 deficit, with resulting 
inflationary implications. 





Roger M. Blough 


Our need to combat inflation and maintain the coun- 
try’s indusirial supremacy cannot be overemphasized. 
Russia’s seven-year program ending in 1965 has a target 
of 100 million ingot tons of capacity. This proposed 
growth, which would increase Russia’s present capacity 
by two-thirds, is about twice as great percentage-wise 
as this country’s substantial expansion in the past 
seven years. 


Despite this Soviet expansion, there today are some 
groups who would tax away our corporate profits, or 
even bargain them away with uneconomic wage in- 
creases, at a time when our industrial resources are so 
vitally needed. 


In continuing its modernization and expansion pro- 
gram in 1958, U. S. Steel spent $341 million for additions 
and replacements in the first three quarters and had 
authorized projects to be completed requiring expendi- 
tures of $740 million at the end of the third quarter of 
1958. Since 1945 U. S. Steel expenditures to give the 
nation more and better steels have totaled almost $4 bil- 
lion. This has been done despite mounting costs and a 
tax allowable depreciation far from adequate. 


Completed or in progress in 1958 for increasing the 
efficiency and capacity of blast furnaces was the con- 
struction of four new sintering plants in the Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and the Chicago areas; other projects 
include a new pipe mill at Lorain, Ohio, which will be 
the most modern facility of its kind ever to be built, 
replacing several old mills, with an annual capacity of 
237,000 tons; a new engineering building in Los Angeles; 
a new structural and blooming mill and a new slabbing 
mill in the Chicago area; new primary and billet mills 
and another electric furnace in the Pittsburgh area; 
new tin plate manufacturing facilities in California; a 
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mew coal cleaning plant in Utah, and the installation of 
euxiliary facilities for plates at Fairfield, Ala. 

In the field of research, U. S. Steel announced in 1958 
the development of the world’s widest thin gauge alloy 
and stainless steel sheets, “sandwich” rolled for defense 
missiles and aircraft in a new technique developed and 
refined by U. S. Steel. Another is a missile steel with 
a tensile strength level of 280,000 pounds per square 
inch, or six times greater than that of ordinary sheet 
steel. Still others are vinyl plastic coated sheets of beauty 
and durability, and patterned vitrenamel sheets in many 
colors for a wide variety of applications. 

The year 1958 was a difficult one for the steel industry, 
witb an operating rate of only 54% of capacity during 
the first half, rising to an estimated 74% in the fourth 
quarter. Although there was substantially greater ingot 
capability than in earlier years, the estimated 1958 out- 
put of 85 million ingot tons reflected sharply reduced 
levels of operation. However, the gain in second-hall! 
output made it possible for the industry to end the year 
on a stronger tone enabling us to look forward to con- 
tinuing improvement in 1959. 

Actual use of steel in 1958 was not as depressed as the 
operating rates would imply. During the first three 
quarters of the year steel users consistently bought less 
éteel than they were using on their production lines. 
Steel shipments fell steeply es a result. 

By ordering less steel than they were using, thereby 
depleting inventories, customers were able to alleviate 
@ financial burden when their income was falling, and, 
at the same time reduce inventories which had been 
built up in 1956 and early 1957. During the 15-month 
period ended last August, total customer inventories 
appear to have been reduced by the equivalent of 15 
million ingot tons to the lowest level since 1950. 

The decline in steel output last year was not just the 
result of inventory liquidation, however. Preliminary 
figures suggest that steel consumption in 1958 fell 
15-20% below the record total of 1957. 

Although a modest amount of inventory rebuilding 
Was apparent during the final quarter of 1958, steel 
stockpiles are still believed to be inadequate to meet 
the steel consumption needs of an economy that has sub- 
stantially recovered from a sharp though comparatively 
ehort recession. 

However, the corner has been turned, and based on 
virtually every measure of business activity, it now 
seems clear that our economy reached the bottom of 
the recession last Spring. Since then, there have been 
continuous substantial gains in total industrial produc- 
tion, personal income, new orders, consumer spending, 
and in steel production. 

The industry can reasonably expect improved ship- 
ments in the next six months to such major steel cus- 
tomers as the construction industry, farm implements, 
appliances, machinery, and automotive. Probably the 
largest gain in shipments will be made to the automotive 
industry which moved up sharply in November and 
December. 

A major question lies in the area of business spending 
on plant and equipment. According to government sur- 
veys, there has already been a small gain in capital in- 
vesiment from the summer low, but there is no cer- 
tainty that there will be a significant revival in 1959. 
However, termination of this decline of spending re- 
moves the basic uncertainty and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose there will be some modest gains in this type of 
business investment. 

The quickening pace of steel orders already has begun 
to have an effect on delivery schedules. As lead times 
lengthen, the need for customers to proiect their inven- 
tory position becomes greater. Consequently, a certain 
amount of inventory building may be anticipated in the 
coming months. In total, the change from inventory 
liquidation in the first half of 1958 to inventory building 
in the corresponding months of 1959 may mean a net 
increase in ingot production. 


HAROLD BOESCHENSTEIN 
President, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 

Our company is entering 1959 with a strong upward 
trend in sales but with continued rising costs in doing 
business. Residential, commercial and public building 
continues at a high level, only partially offset by a lag 
in industrial construction.” Our p 
broad lines of products in these 
fields have excellent acceptance and 
we benefit from this active demand. 
More than 625 builders, who con- 
structed more than 40,000 homes, 
participated in the Fiberglas “Com- 
fort-Conditioned Home?” program 
launched in 1958. This program will 
be expanded in the coming year. 

Fiberglas reinforced plastics ma- 
terials have become significant com- 
ponents in aircraft, missiles and 
rockets. It appears that they will 
become the most widely used ma- 
terial in small boat construction in 
1959; and applications in many other 
products are expanding. Another H. Boeschenstein 
growing use for Fiberglas is as reinforcement in papers 
and polyethylene and other films. 

A new Polarizing lighting 


: panel developed 
1958 is now being introduced. 


during 


The market for Fiberglas decorative fabrics has grown 


rapidly during the past year with the introduction oi 
mew types and designs in texturized fabrics’ Now. with 
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new Coro-dyed yarn fabrics being introduced, we expect 
broader sales in this field during 1959. 

Aggressive research and product and process develop- 
ment and improvement are basic policies in our busi- 
ness. By this means we increase the usefulness . of 
Fiberglas materials, expand our markets and thus main- 
tain a high level of operations and employment. We 
expect further improvement in sales and operating re- 
sults in the year ahead. 


ANBERSON BORTHWICK 


President, The First National Trust and Savings Bank 
of San Diego, California 
Executive Council, American Bankers Association 


The outlook for banking in 1959 necessarily depends 
in large part on national and international economic 
and political developments. Barring the effects of inter- 
national crises, I believe domestic economic trends will 
be the chief determicant in the de- 
mand for credit, changes in monc- 
tary policy, and the level of mone}; 
rates. 

In the year just completed, the 
leveling-out process and subsequent 
economic recovery have deveioped as 
we anticipated in these pages last 
year, as well as a tighter money 
policy, rising demands for bank 
credit, and higher interest rates. 

in summarizing our outlook for 
1959 the following outline presents 
our anticipated developments: 
(1) Factors of strength and 

ness: 

(a) Consumer spending we 
lieve will continue for the 
quarter at the present level; 

(b) Business spending as indicated by private invest- 
ment for plant and equipment, though up slightly for 
the first quarter, presents a cloudy picture for the rest 
of the year: inventory spending may increase slightly; 

(c) Government spending as indicated by fiscal re- 
quirements will be considerably higher. 

(2) From the standpoint of demand and supply of money 
and credit, it looks as though 

(a) Business and commercial loans will be up slightly: 

(b) Mortgages and real estate loans will depend upon 
housing starts, which evidently in the past year have 
been in excess of tamily formations and would indicate 
a leveling or slight reduction; 

(c) Corporate bond financing—we 
tinued fairly high level; 

(d) Government borrowing (municipal, state and Fed- 
eral) will be up sharply. 

(3) The course and effect of monetary policy would in- 
dicate 

(a) An increased pressure for inflation; 

(b) Bank deposits will have a tendency to increase if 
Federal Reserve policy remains constant. 

(4) The effect of these relationships on the banking pic- 
ture indicate that 


(a) Bank loans will be up slightly: 

(b) Bank deposits should increese to a greater o: 
lesser extent depending upon Federal Reserve policy: 

(c) The return on earning assets of the bank should 
be better than in 1957. 


WILLIAM T. BRADY 


President, Corn Products Company 

Prosperity for most every business in the year ahead— 
and the years thereafter—will depend increasingly on 
unity among the many group forces which hold influence 
over our economy. Unity, in an economic sense, means 
neither abandonment of self-interest 
nor abatement of competition. It does 
mean that business, agriculture, la- 
bor, government—all those concerned 
with the production and distribution 
of goods—will have to create a set of 
conditions under which risk and ini- 
tiative will be properly rewarded. 
Greater rewards are to be earned not 
at the expense of the customers, but 
as a result of providing them with 
better products, better service, and 
better values. 

The coming year should see a re- 
surgence in economic growth of 
greater depth than we have ever be- 
tore witnessed. But whether it is to 
be fully realized will largely turn 
upon the all-important factor of unity. While the com- 
pany will move generally with prevailing business con- 
ditions, we have great hopes that 1959 will be the best 
year the company has ever known. The basis for this 
optimism is first an improvement in the economic climate 
throughout the country, along with the continued abun- 
dance of those agricultural commodities—corn, vegetable 
oils, and peanuts—most important to the company; sec- 
ond, the soundness of our business, which in recent years 
has become increasingly diversified; third, confidence in 
company plans and projects now in the works; and, 
fourth, the vitality of the Corn Products organization 
which is alert to the manufacturing and marketing op- 
portunities implicit in growing populations and growing 
wants here and abroad. 

The upturn in the economy permits the company to 
increase distribution of the some 450 industrial products 
which it supplies to more than 60 basic industries. The 
company’s research program for developing new indus- 
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trial products and uses should broaden sales to this im- 
portant segment of our business. 

Another reason why the company will move ahead at 
a faster pace is the demand on the part of consumers 
for premium quality grocery products. The homemaker 
today is a highly sophisticated shopper, she insists on 
reputable brand names of know quality. She wants con- 
venience and style. With more than 30 different leading 
grocery items, the new Corn Products Company is well 
prepared to cater to this sophistication. 

The recent merger of Corn Products Refining Company 
and The Best Foods, Inc., to form Corn Products Com- 
pany, was a move certain to work to the benefit of the 
American consumer. 

3y joining the facilities of the two firms, the new com- 
pany is now able to offer a wider range of customer 
services and accelerated progress in product and basic 
research. The company provides technical and marketing 
assistance to both industrial and grocery products cus- 
tomers, and that progress in research is resulting from 
additional centers of research operations. 

Advancement of customer service and research are 
important frontiers in our business today, as the grocery 
business is in the midst of a continuous and solid growth. 
Total grocery industry sales is now approximately. $75 
billion, and it is expected that by 1965 it will reach $100 
billion. With our present reservoir of talent and experi- 
ence, I believe we are in an excellent position to con- 
tribute to and share in this expanded market. 

An increasing population and. ever improving stand- 
ards of living has made possible the dawn of the super- 
market age in the world market. With more than 50 years 
of manufacturing and sales experience abroad, we look 
to the overseas markets as a major source of company 
growth. Important contributions are expected from the 
newly acquired line of Knorr soups, which are great 
favorites on the Continent, as well as a number of the 
3est Foods brands, many of which are expected to find 
the same wide acceptance overseas that they have had 
in the United States and Canaaa. 

All in all, 1959 should be a bright year for Corn Prod- 
ucts Company. 


LYMAN B. BRAINERD 


President, The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
And Insurance Company 

In the boiler and machinery line of insurance we look 
forward in 1959 te continuation of the premium growth 
which has characterized the business for the past several 
years. In 1958 the totals of both written and earned 
premiums for all companies engaged 
in this line set new records, accord- 
ing to a forecast based upon actual 
writings for the first 10 months oi 
the year and estimates of the writ- 
ings fer the last two months for 
which final reports have not been 
completed at the time of this writ- 
ing. However, it is noted that the 
rate of growth in 1958 was not as 
gieat as in the previous two years 

2 situation due, in part at least, 
to the decline in general business 
activity during the latter half of 
1957 and the early part of 1958. 

Any estimate of the prospects tor 
this line of insurance during 1959 
must take into account two more 
or less unrelated. factors: premium volume of renewal 
writings as affected by policies due to expire during 
the vear, and the effect of the general economy on 
existing policies and on the volume of new business. 


Lyman B. Brainerd 


It is anticipated that renewal premium volume in 1959 
will exceed that of 1958. The great majority of boiler 
and machinery policies are written for three-year terms, 
and therefore, the volume of renewal writings during 
any year will devend to a large extent on total writ- 
In 1956 the writings 
in this line showed a increase over the 
previeus year and thus expectations are that renewal 
premiums in 1959 will prove to be greater than in 1958. 


ings of the third preceding year. 
substantial 


Predictions for general improvement in the economy 
of the country and increased expenditures for new plant 
and equipment are also expected to have a beneficial 
effect on boiler ard machinery writings this year. It is 
truc that a large portion of the business it not imme- 
diately responsive to fluctuations in general business 
activity since the need for property damage coverages 
changes appreciably only with prolonged trends in the 
economy. However, a erowing percentage of the writ- 
ings in this line represents premiums for use and oecu- 
pancy or business interruption coverages which do re- 
spond more readily to general business fluctuations and 
to this extent the anticipated increase in manufacturing 
output can be expected tc produce increased writings in 
our line of insurance. 

These predictions for a general upward trend in the 
economy indicate additional demand for insurance and 
for inspections designed to safeguard increasingly ex- 
pensive power equipment. Thus, continued growth of 
premium volume is anticipated in the boiler and ma- 


chinery line of insurance during 1959. 
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HARLLEE BRANCH, JR. 


President, The Southern Company 

The four-state area of the Southeast served by the 
Southern Company system, Alabama, Georgia, North- 
west Florida and Southeast Mississippi, looks forward in 
1959 to another year of growing industrial development, 
quickening commercial activities, 
and an expanding population. 

The recession of 1958 had a rela- 
tively minor impact on the diversi- 
fied economy of the Southeast. The 
establishment of new industries and 
the expansion of existing industries 
proceeded at'a gratifying rate. In 
the nine-month period, January 1- 
September 30, 1958, 130 new indus- 
trial plants—each involving a capital 
investment of $50,000 or more and 
employing at least 10 workers—were 
located on the lines of our operating 
companies. These new industries 
represented a total capital invest- 
ment of $42,590,000 and afforded 
employment for 8,000 persons. 

In the same period, 80 existing plants invested 
$48.480.000 in expanded production facilities, creating 
employment opvortunities for an additional 3,790 people. 








Harllee Branch, Jr. 


The Southern Company service vrea, where textile 
manufacturing fcrmerly overshadowed other types of 


industry, is now characterized by a wide diversification 
of industrial activity. In the period January 1, 1953, to 
September 30, 1958, paver and allied products accounted 


for $225.960.000 of new plant investments. This. was 
30.8% of the total. Chemicals ard chemical producis 
were pext with $86,205,000, or 11.8%. Transportation 
equipment was third with $83,155,000, or 11.3%. Our 


lessening dependence upon highly cyclical textile manu- 
facturing makes for greater stebility in employment 


and purchasing powell 

We look for a steady industrial growth in 1959. Among 
the industries for which the Soutkeast offers especial 
attractions are chemicals, nlastics, metal-working plants, 
synthetic fibers, and the like. 

Variou; economic vardsticks show that the percentage 
gains in the four states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
and Mississippi in the period since World War II have 
been greater than the gains for the nation as a whole. 
For example, per capita income (1947-1957) has in- 
creased 64.2% in the four-state area comnared to 53.9° 
for the United States. Bank deposits (1948-1958) have 
increased 84.7% compared to 51.7' Total cash farim 
income (1947-1957) has increased 26.8% compared ‘to 


1.5%. Value added by manufacture (1947-1956) has in- 
creased 111.7% compared to 87.7%. Manutacturing em- 


ployment (1947-1957) has increased 225% compared 
to 9.9%. Department store sales (1947-1957) have 1n- 
creased 75.3% compared to 38.8% 


The Southern Company system has greatly enlarged 
its facilities in recent years to keep uebreast of an ever- 
growing demand for electric power. Our generating 
capacity increased from 1,500,006 kilowatts at the end of 
1948 to more than 3,700,000 kilowstts at the end of 
1958. Electric energy supplied to our customers increased 
from 7.9 billion kilowatt-hours in 1948 to nearly 19 
billion kilowatt-hours in 1958. The number of customers 
served increased from 810,000 in 1948 to approximately 
1.500,000 in 1958. Our planning for 1959 and succeeding 
years is based on the assumption that this rate of growth 
will be maintained. 


CARL D. BROREIN 

President, General Telephone Company of Florida 

Florida weather, the appealing factor that has made 
the state a haven for northern vacationers, and retirees 
and outdoor fun-loving neople who have set up perma- 
nent housekeeping, has also been a contributing factor 
to Florida’s economy. Last winter. 
the stete’s coldest on record during 
the past 60 years, had a disturbing 
effect on the agricultural segment 
of Florida’s economy. The 20-degree 
temperatures (extreme by Florida 
standards) destroyed much of the 
citrus crop—although the dollar re- 
turn was about as high as usual 
almost entirely eliminated the win- 
ter vegetable crop, and greatly de- 
ceased the tourist trade. 

While the effects of winter low- 
ered Florida’s general level of econ- 
omy, conditions remained at a higher 
level than those in many other sec- 
tions of the country. 

Florida’s heavy reliance on the 
citrus industry and tourist trade is being continually 
diminished ‘by the steady flow of diversified industry 
into the state. 

Confidence in Florida’s economy is reflected in the 
steady population rise and high level of business activity 
that took place during 1958, while most of the nation 
strongly felt the effects of the general business recession). 

New families continued to move into the state last year 
at the rate of 1,000 per week. Reasonably full employ- 
ment was maintained. Record retail sales and bank clear- 
ings were recorded. Real estate development and new 
construction held a high level. 

Most -certainly, the telephone industry, which gen- 
erally ‘meves with the tide of industrial and residential 
development, showed resultant gains through the year. 
The availability of adequate communications and trans- 

portation facilities and power, combined with the cli- 
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matic appeal continue to attract new industry 
and new residents. 

The fairly new concept of merchandising comple‘e 
telephone service to homes and industry—extensions, 


speakerphonres, “The ELECTRONIC SECRETARY,” dial-- 
lighted phones and many other new items—is widening 
the horizon for internai growth within the industry. 

All indications point to continued broad industrial and 
residential development in Florida through 1959, and 
the — industry should continue to parallel this 
growth. 


NORMAN BRASSLER 


Executive Vice-President, 
New Jersey Bank & Trust Co., Paterson, N. J. 


It is our considered opinion that the economic outlook 
for the Paterson-Passaic-Clifton Area for the immediate 
future is for a continued rise in business activity. This 
rise will probably -be at a much slower pace than has 
been experienced in the. recovery of 
the last half year. Part of this up- 
ward but slower trend will be due 
to the influence of national business 
developments and part will be due 
to strictly local developments. 

Manufacturing activity is expected 
to increase slowly through the mid- 
dle of next year. On the positive 
side are three main factors. First, 
manufacturing has borne the brunt 
of the recession cutback ana, locauy, 
is Only in the early stages of its re- 
covery movement. Secondly, we 
have reached the low point in the 
inventory cycle, so that the exnected 
increase in stockpiling should be 
reflected in a greater volume of man- 
ufacturers’ orders. Finally, the growth of certain man- 
ufacturing industries in this area has continued rela- 
tively unchecked throughout the recession, and their 
outlook is for further expansion. Three industries in 
particular share this role—food, paper, and printing. The 
three together account for about 15% of present man- 
ufacturing activity locally and have had an average 

7% in the past year. 


Norman Brassler 


growth of over 7% 

The pressures on the downward side in manufacturing 
largely reflect local conditions. The textile industry, 
which is only about half of its size of ten years ago, 
can be expected to face some further loss. Rubber. an- 
other nondurable goods industry, is also anticipating 
some further cutbacks. In durables, electrical machinery, 
which has had a phenomenal postwar growth, is not 
expecting any substantial recovery in the period ahead. 

The local trends in manufacturing are in part a re- 
flection of the overall patterns being set in the economy 
as a whole. Nationally there has been a long-term shift 
in emphasis from production of goods to services. Since 
our local area is more concentrated in manufacturing 
that the nation as a whole, it has been more seriously 
affected by the slow growth and accompanying cutbacks 
in production. On the other hand, the certain recent 
trends offer the local area its most encouraging pros- 
pects. First, in manufacturing itself, the growth of print- 
ing, and paper indicate increasing diversification of the 
area and less dependence on the limited number of 
manufacturing industries which formerly dominated the 
local scene. Secondly, the growth of nonmanufacturing 
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activity in the area reflects the increasing role which 
services play in the economy. This is reflected in the 
growth of the construction industry, of trade and seryv- 
ices, and of government employment. 


In nonmanufacturing, the next six months will prob- 
ably show increasing activity and employment oppor- 
tunities. This will apply to practically all segments of 
nonmanufacturing except construction, In this sphere, 
there has been a very sharp expansion in recent years, 
both in private and public construction. Private con- 
struction, however, no longer exhibits the strength of 
a few months ago when private housing starts provided 
an extra boost. With no sharp upturn in sight in plant 
expansion by industry, the local. construction picture 
may therefore turn in the least impressive performance 
of all nonmanufacturing activity locally. 

On an overall basis, retail trade outlook is also favor- 
able, even though the downtown shopping areas con- 
tinue to be adversely affected by the growth of the 
new shopping centers. Downtown merchants are striv- 
ing to increase traffic flow by improving parking facil- 
ities and bus routing. It is uncertain how successful 
these efforts will be over the nearer term but may prove 
productive over the years, depending upon the amount 
of cooperative effort put forth. 

Since banking relies essentially upon the economic 
conditions of the territory it serves, it is obvious from 
the foregoing that the outlook for expansion of de- 
posits and loans is good. There is no question in our 
minds that this growth will continue and that the strong 
and aggressive banks will play a more important role in 
continuing the development of the economic resources 
of this prime industrial and residential area. 


CHARLES S. BRIDGES 
President, Libby-McNeill & Libby 

As the canned and frozen foods industries rel] up their 
sleeves in preparation for 1959, they face some pressing 
problems: how to overcome the corroding effects of the 
cost-price squeeze; how to avoid the oversupplies that 
have had such an adverse effect on 
profits in recent years; how to allo- 
cate expenditures to achieve a good 
balance between short-term outlays 
for replacements and long-term in- 
vestments for growth; how to increase 
an already great public acceptance 
for its products—in short, how to 
tack and trim in a yeer that appears 
to offer more favorable opportunities 
for profit but at the same time car- 
ries over some ot the uncertainties 
of previcus years. 

One thing seems to be clear: it will 
not be an all-out boom year: nor 
will it be a year for maintaining the 
same rigid restraints and safeguards 
which were broughi into play as a 
matter of necessity during the uncertainties of 1957 and 
1958. Having stopped to mark time and take stock of 
itself, the incustry is again ready to move forward de- 
cisively. Its spirit is one of restrained optimism. 

In recent months prices have strengthened. There are 
soft spots in some lines, but these are the exception 
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rather than the rule. Profit margins are still too low, 
however, to allow a fair return on investment. A good 
defense against narrow margins is a vigorous offensive 
to increase sales. Hence, 1959 will see the same spirited 
competition throughout the industry as has been the case 
in preceding years—but probably without the somewhat 
feverish and ill-conceived promotional schemes that 
were al] too conspicuously present in periods of over- 
supply. There is another defense against the cost-price 
squeeze which processors will no doubt include in their 
plans—a vigorous program to increase efficiency in both 
production and sales. 

The oversupplies that have characterized the past two 
years are leveling off. This is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant dvelopment of all, since it puts the industry in a 
position to liquidate inventories in a more orderly and 
profitable manner. No one can predict what the situation 
will be when the new packs come in, but there appears 
to be a pronounced disposition to pack more conserva- 
tively, which has not always been the case in the past. 

Neither oversupplies nor abnormally low packs are 
healthy. Oversupplies usually generate a cycle of price- 
cutting which makes heavy inroads into profit margins, 
while a poor crop year means loss in volume and con- 
sumer resistance to the resulting higher prices. The ideal 
is a middle course between the two. 

Capital expenditures have been confined largely to 
projects promising an immediate return and to keeping 
plants and equipment if good order. In contrast to fore- 
casts of a decline of capital expenditures in all manu- 
facturing, the food processing industry expects to increase 
expenditures for plants and equipment in 1959. We our- 
selves are turning to long-term projects as part of our 
program of planned growth. Among them are plans for 
a new canned meat plant which should enable us to 
improve our business in this line. There are, in most 
lines, adequate facilities for nroduction—the big problem 
is to increase sales in order to make the most of the in- 
dustry’s production capacity. 

The industry’s resourcefulness in creating new tastes 
is a familiar story. Every year sees a wide array of new 
products to capture consumcr interest. In this day and 
age, processed foods compcte with everything else jn the 
vast catalog of consumer products. How much of the 
consumer’s disposable income will be spent for food de- 
pends to a great extent on the industry’s ingenuity in 
increasing popular demand. Fortunately, there is still no 
tax on ingenuity. 


H. PRENTICE BROWNING 
President, American Fletcher National 
Bank & Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


At year-end 1958 many economic indicators point to 
nearly total recovery from the sharp industrial and 
commercial recession of the past eighteen months. 

Because of its position in the economy, banking expe- 
riences delayed effects of the reces- 
sionary and recovery forces. Thus, 
during the first half of 1958, some of 
the worst months, statistically, of 
the recession, banks felt a carry- 
over buoyancy in loan volume and 
loan interest rates. But by year-end 
bank income from this prime source 
was running substantially below 
levels of a year ago, and the reduc- 
tion was only partially offset by 
improved yields on investment port- 
folios. 

This affords the background for 
business prospects in banking in 
1959. Gradual recovery in loan vol- 
ume should result in gross revenues 
from that source about equal to 1958. 

We can anticipate more active demand from processors, 
particularly of metals, from finance companies, and from 
instalment buyers of consumer durables. Moderate 
growth in inventories at all levels will be financed in 
part by more bank loans. Mortgage lending will not 
abate, and will continue to press banks for available 
time deposits. Loans for heavy construction purposes 
will remain below their 1957 level. 

Investment income should equal or exceed last year’s. 
We assume that the freedom of the money market will 
not be compromised by politically inspired measures, 
that yields will reflect the demand for funds, and that 


sincere efforts will be made to market new federal debt 
instruments to non-bank investors. 

In light of the foregoing general predictions individual 
banks may give continued close attention to the means 
of increasing revenues collected directly in exchange for 
services. Too many such charges do not yet recover even 
all direct costs. 

In 1958 banks, as well as industry generally, have suc- 
ceeded, in the main, in checking the rate of increase in 
expenses. They have learned methods and effects of 
cost controls. Further refinements here may well be the 
most fruitful source of net income gain in 1959. 

It may be difficult for banks generally to earn as 
favorable a return on their capital funds in 1959 as in 
either of the prior two years. But the trend for banks 
should be one of steady improvement as the year pro- 
gresses and beyond 1959. Banks must help themselves 
by adequate charges, cost controls, and operating 
efficiencies. 


H. Prentice Browning 
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HERBERT P. BUETOW 

President, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

The forecast is for the economy to reach new high 
ground in 1959. Encouragingly, this also looks like firm 
ground. 

Neither inflation nor a boom in any particular segment 
of the economy is expected to figure 
importantly in the rise. Instead, it 
is expected that generally good con- 
ditions in all phases of business and 
industry will contribute to higher 
productivity, higher levels of em- 
ployment and individual income, and 
continuing high levels of expendi- 
tures for goods and services by both 
consumers and industry. Wholesale 
prices of industrial commodities are 
expected to advance only moder- 
ately, at least through the first half 
of the year. Competition may pre- 
vent even these modest increases 
from being completely noticeable on 
the final sales tag. 

Some credit for today’s favorable 
outlook must be given the recession of last year. Many 
business and industrial firms are better managed because 
of it. Greater efficiency and better planning to anticipate 
rises and dips in the business cycle are noticeable effects 
which add firmness to the business structure. 

The recession and the subsequent recovery, all in the 
space of a few months, served to make it more apparent 
than ever that the American economy truly has a broad 
base. Recession thinking was accelerated in early ‘58 
when the steel and automobile industries made poor 
starts. In retrospect we see that 1958 was a good business 
year and that the slump in these two key industries was 
more than offset by general strength and by important 
gains in such other basic industries as construction and 
agriculture. 

With the rest of the country, 3M will probably enjoy 
another good year. We expect established items in the 
3M product line to reflect the generally higher levels 
of business and industrial activity. Again, we are opti- 
mistic about the prospects of a number of our newer 
products. As a consequence, we are planning our opera- 
tions for 1959 on the basis of about a 10° increase over 
1958. 


Herbert P. Buetow 


HARRY A. BULLIS 


Former Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 
Chairman, International Development Advisory Board 

The economic trend has been upward since the first 
quarter of 1958. Industrial production hit its low point 
in April and every subsequent month has shown im- 
provement, The pace was a bit slower in September and 
October largely because of change- 
over to new models and labor diffi- 
culties in the automobile industry. 

The outlook is for continued im- 
provement in economic activity in 
1959. It seems reasonable to believe 
that total gross national production 
of goods and services next year will 
be in the neighborhood of $465 to 
$470 billion—up $30 billion from 
1958. 

The largest factor in the increase 
will be consumer spending for goods 
and services. As the result of in- 
creased employment and higher 
wages, total personal income can be 
expected to rise as much as $18 to 
$20 billion. Making allowance for 
taxes that means added consumer spending power of 
$14 to $15 billion—and will require that much additional 
production. 

Inventory liquidation subtracted about $5 billion from 
production during 1958. To make up that deficit and add 
slightly to inventories which have been depleted too far 
will call for $6 to $7 billion in output. 

Government spending will increase at all levels. Only 
a portion of the increased expenditures approved by the 
last Congress were actually expended in 1958. It seems 
reasonable to believe that Federal expenditures next 
year will increase at least $3.5 billion and that state and 
local governments will add another $3.5 billion. 

The decline in business expenditures for new plant and 
equipment seems to have come to a halt, and a small in- 
crease is estimated for the fourth quarter. Business is 
moving cautiously in expanding productive capacity, but 
there is need for continued improvement in productivity. 
I look for a small increase in capital investment, perhaps 
$1 million. 

Residential construction showed a strong upward trend 
during the last half of 1958. I believe housing starts will 
continue at a high rate in 1959 and that the value of such 
construction will be somewhat higher than in 1958. 

While there are a number of uncertainties, such as the 
maintenance of farm income, the foreign situation and 
the prospective Federal deficit, the positive forces for 
economic growth are very powerful, and I look for good 
business in 1959. 


Food Industry Outlook 


The Food Industry will share liberally in the economic 
upturn which is underway. For many years about one- 
quarter of family expenditures have gone for food, I 
believe that proportion will continue in the future. As 
increasing industrial activity brings higher incomes to 
more people, more money will be spent for food. 

At the present rate of growth our population will reach 
193,000,000 by 1965 and 228,000,000 by 1975, according 
to Census Bureau estimates, 


Harry A. Bullis 


. Thursday, January 15, 1959 


The Food Industry must grow in order to serve the 
ever increasing number of people. It must grow still 
more to keep pace with the desire of the American peo- 
ple to upgrade their living standards, including their 
diets. That provides opportunities for new and improved 
products with greater nutritive values, more “built-in” 
convenience and taste appeal and better protective pack- 
aging. 

With such opportunities ahead, the Food Industry con- 
tinues to invest millions of dollars annually in research 
and in new plants and equipment. The Food Industry 
showed great stability during the recent economic de- 
cline and the outlook for 1959 and the years ahead is 
exceedingly optimistic. 


GEORGE M. BUNKER 

Chairman of the Board and President, The Martin Co. 
It is expected that the nation’s defense expenditures 
will continue at about the same level as in 1958. with air- 
craft spending dropping off as missile spending increases. 
Of these funds, a substantially greater portion will be 
channeled into research and devel- 
opment contracts compared to pro- 
duction contracts than was the case 
in 1958. Research and development 
expenditures already have increased 
from 1.6 billion dollars in 1956 to an 
estimated 3 billion dollars for fiscal 

‘D9. 
This 
search 


increasing emphasis on re- 
and development will require 
highly trained technica! staffs as 
well as a broader spectrum of inte- 
gration of diversified skills. Compa- 
nies se equipped will be in the best 
competitive position. 
Our industry must have the cour- 
George M. Bunker ace foresight to invest a large 
percentage of its earnings in facil- 
ities and research and development programs, especially 
in view of the fact that this stepped up pace toward to- 
ward research 2nd development contracts will seriously 
affect the industry’s rate of earnings since research and 
development contracts ar¢ traditionally less profitable 
than production contracts. 

The scientific ana technical advances in recent years 
have been so ravid and have inade possible such extraor- 
dinary improvements in weapons that we cannot afford 
to supply the defense establishment with the traditional 
old weapons and the revolutionary new ones too. This 
fact is basically responsible for the government's effort 
to exert control on the rate of defense expenditures. 
This will lead to increasing efforts on the part of the 
Department of Detense te put the industry a still 
inore competitive basis on cvest. 

The trend in defense needs are changing. The emphasis 
is Slowly but surely shifting from conventional aircrait 
to guided missiles, so that more and more old style fa- 
cilities for the production of air defense weapons will 
become survlus. The era of conventional structures is 
over in our industry; the requirement now is tar more 
complex: it calls for a corporate set-up embracing elec- 
tro and electro-mechanical capability in missiles plus 
solid experience in prime contract weapon systems man- 
agement. This need, if not already obvious, will become 
crystal clear in 1959. 


C. W. BURTON 
President, Anchor Post Products, Inc 
The outlook for our business for 1959 is very bright. 
New orders received in the latter part of 1958 were con- 
siderably in excess of orders received in similar prior 
periods, so that the backlog of unshipped orders on 
hand at the end of 1958 was approxi- 
mately 33°) greater than the backlog 
of orders on hand at the beginning 
of 1958. Most of these orders are for 
work to be completed in 1959, so 
that we are assured that the work we 
will complete in the first half of 
1959 will represent an amount in 
excess of the orders billed in the 
first half of 1958. 
Much of our business is sold direct 
to the homeowner and although we 
{ find more credit restrictions in con- 
| 


and 


nection with financing such sales, it 
is also a fact that many of the home- 
owners have more money saved 
than at any prior period. We find 
that this business is growing and we 
are increasing our number of salesmen and branch of- 
fices in order to give proper service to our prospective 
customers. 

All reports indicate the State and Federal Government 
will continue spending for improvements necessary to 
keep abreast of the expanding population. These im- 
provements, particularly the highway work, will mean 
continued expansion of our business. We now sell road 
guard, sign posts and other highway products, as well 
as fencing, to help regulate traffic and make our high- 
ways safer. 

We have anticipated the continued population growth 
of our country and in addition to opening new branch 
offices and increasing our sales force, we have increased 
our manufacturing facilities by adding additional ma- 
chinery in order to step up production. We have also 
invested in machinery and equipment to do more manu- 
facturing than at any previous time. For example, we 
now buy rods and draw our own wire which +s fed to 
our chain link weaving machines to manufacture fabric 
for fence. Previous to the latter part of 1958, we had 
always purchased the wire direct from the steel mills. 
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We have also purchased equipment to manufacture hard- 
ware fittings previously purchased from others. 

Our Engineering Department has developed a new 
line of aluminum die castings and we have purchased 
the equipment to manufacture them. We expect that 
these improvements in manufacture and design will fur- 
ther improve our competitive position and will result 
in increasing our wholesale business. 

In order to further develop our business, we have in- 
creased the advertising appropriation. On the whole, we 


are starting the new year 1959, and looking into the 
future, with a very optimistic attitude. Our budgets 


forecast an increase in our Company’s earnings in 1959. 
WILLIAM H. BURGESS 
Chairman of the Board and President, 
Electronic Specialty Co. 
Further accelerated growth is projected for the 


Avionics Industry in 1959, based on Federal budgei 
commitments which have already been made for an 
expanded missile program, and the increasing percentage 
of the purchasing dollar allocated to 
electronic and avionic equipment. 


As we move into the space ag2, 
Federal Budget commitments are 
being made for military weapons 


systems to maintain technical mili- 
tary superiority as well as to win the 
present stalemate of the cold war by 
keeping Russian military expendi- 
tures at a high level. These expendi- 
tures will eventually be channeled 
into funds for space exploration to 
avoid a future decrease in govern- 
ment military spending that could 
have an extremely adverse effect on 
the support given the economy in 
general this program. 

Taxation based on the anticipated increase in the 
national gross product should continue to adequately 
support such a program if deficit spending is avoided. 
Therefore, the Avionics Industry will continue to grow 
at an acc ated rate. 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD 
Ll. S. Senator (D.) from Virginia 

These times when prudent men should analyze 
the changes which are occurring against the indis- 
putable fact that free enterprise democracy is the source 
of this country’s greatness. There is no doubt that de- 
velopments such as those in atomic 
energy, rocketry, etc., have placed 
us upon the threshold of a new era 

In addition, this country ts 
experiencing great increase in 
population. 

While we may have unduly ex- 
ploited our resources, they are still 
tremendous. 

Our productive know-how 
capacity are yet unsurpassed. 

These are elements on which free 
enterprise democracy should thrive, 
and proceed soundly and construc- 
tively for the good of all mankind 

Our free enterprise democracy 





William H. Burgess 
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Harry F. Byrd 


the greatest system the world has 
ever evolved. But there is on 
controlling requirement, and it must never be ove: 


looked. The system is based on solvent government and 


SOUNG Money, 

It is this requirement that we have allowed ou: 
selves te ecome weak. This basic requirement of ou: 
system is equaily vital to all of us as individuals, an 
to every segment of our people labor, management 
agriculture, finance, professions, government, etc 

With fiscal soundness I would have no fear for th 
future omically or militarily: I would anticipat 
the period ahead with enthusiasm for my children an 
with pride in the contribution of my own generation 

Without solvency and sound money there will b 
neither solid economic progress nor national securit 
with mili preparedness. 

Assurance of fiscal soundness in the future does no! 
now exist. This is my concern 

We « perpetuate national solvency and integrit 
of the dollar through continuous deficit spending, un 
checked national debt, and spiraling inflation. Thi 
situati eopardizes our system of government and ou) 
future. 


With only two bona fide exceptions, we have been oi 
a deficit financing basis for 29 years. The fiscal situatio: 
deteriorated faster this than in any comparabl 
peacetime period to my knowledge. 

Between January and June, we moved from estimates 
of virtually balanced budgets in the past and current 
years to combined deficits totaling $15 billion. 

At the present rate, Federal agencies would 
more than $400 billion in five years. This would mean 
a Federal debt of more than $300 billion is in immediate 
This would be the highest debt i: 
the history of the world 

During the last session of 


veal 


spend 


prospect. national 


Congress we were forced 
to raise the statutory limit on the national debt twice 
within seven months. This was unprecedented. But we 
are forewarned. Some people are now contending the 
recent election was a mandate for even more dangerous 
Federal spending activity. 

If more programs for nonessential spending should be 
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adopted by the new Congress convened recently, our 
fiscal situation will deteriorate faster next year. 

From experience it is to be expected that, if such 
new programs are enacted they will be long-term in 
nature with huge multi-year commitments for the 
future. It is programs of this kind that make the Federal 
budget so difficult to reduce when the necessity is 
upon us, 

Contrary to general understanding, recent great in- 
creases in Federal spending have not been for defense 
and foreign aid. They have been for domestic-civiliau 
programs. 

Since 1954 expenditures outside of defense, atomic 
energy and foreign aid categories have increased from 
$19.1 billion a year to $33.4 billion. This is an increase 
of $14.3 billion, or 75%. 

It is in this category where we find so many Federal 
programs which may be popular, or even desirable, 
but nonessential. 

Much of the domestic-civilian spending is for sub- 
sidies. And many of these subsidy programs are bottom- 
less pits for Federal spending and contribute to sky-high 
inflation. Most of the proposals following the recent 
election were of this nature. 

The Federal Government of the United States can 
not now pay its bills except by increasing debt and 
inflation. 

Revenue from 
commitments. 

Interest on the Federal debt is now taking more than 
IL cents out of every tax dollar, and chronic inflation 
has reduced the purchasing power of our money 52%. 
The American dollar is now worth less than 48 cents 
by the 1939 index. 

Inflation destroys fixed incomes, provident investment, 
prudent business, sound financing, national security, and 
democratic government. 

More than 20 
country to 


present tax rates does not meet our 


this 
for 


inflation in 
demands 


destructive 
continual 


years of 


date have led to 


increased subsidization. 

The Federal Government is now subsidizing business, 
industry, private finance, agriculture, transportation, 
health, education, States, localities, 
dividuals, ete. 

sy the process of cheapening our money and central- 
the Federal Government, we have 
descended to a level of state socialism which is obvious, 
if not admitted. 

Social 
ment and constructive enterprise. Its evils are histori- 


power, in- 


izing power in 


democracy is a subterfuge for sound govern- 


cally documented wherever nations have stooped to it. 
Herein indicated before. Our 
In our 


lies my concern, as I 
free enterprise democracy is being undermined. 
present position there is no assurance of fiscal sound- 
In these circumstances, how can we 


hope fully to develop the great potentialities which lie 


ness for the future. 


ahead? 

I think the situation is urgent. We must start Federal 
Such recovery must start 
reducing the debt, and stop- 


fiscal recovery immediately. 
with balancing the budget, 
ping inflation. 
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I hope the President’s State of the Union Message of 
January 9 will inspire the people of this Nation to a 
grass roots crusade for reduction in nonessential 
expenditures. 

I believe such action is urgently needed to preserve 
our form of government, the value of our money, and 
our free enterprise system. 


ORVILLE S. CARPENTER 


President, Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 


We anticipate that 1959 will be another year of sig- 
nificance for Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation. 
The company’s Gas Division will be concentrating on 


the development of facilities to expand our new winter 
service program, a program designed 
to supply extra quantities of gas to 
our customers under long-term con- 
tracts to meet peak market demands. 
This will include development of 
Texas Eastern’s one-fourth interest 
in the Leidy and Tamarack storage 
pools in northern Pennsylvania, con- 
struction of a new pipeline lateral, 
loops and a new compressor station. 
The added storage capacity will aug- 
ment that of Oakford storage, the 
company’s presently operating un- 
derground storage area for natural 
gas, to supply the peak demands of 
winter. 

Our Little Big Inch Division will 
be concentrating on building up 
barrelage through its common carrier petroleum prod- 
ucts pipeline system during the year. Of special im- 
portance will be completion and beginning of operations 
at the company’s first underground storage facility for 
LPGAS at Todhunter Terminal, about 30 miles north of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Three underground storage caverns 


will be placed in service along with a fractionating and 


Orville S. Carpenter 


dehydrating plant, and truck and rail loading facilities. 
The company will also be concerned with developing 
additional LPGAS underground storage capacity espe- 
cially in the Houston-Beaumont area, the origin part of 
the line, as well as further enlargement of underground 
storage at the eastern end of the system. 

Our attention during 1958 was centered primarily on 
clean-up operations from one of the largest construction 
and expansion programs in company history, and placing 
newly constructed equipment in service. Efforts were 
concentrated on making greater supplies of gas available 
to our customers on an even more dependable basis and 
improving our petroleum products 


on enlarging and 


transportation service. 


Continued on page 38 
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Continued from page 37 
R. CARRION, JR. 


President, Banco Popular De Puerto Rico, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 

The index for banking in Puerto Rico in 1959 is dis~ 
tinctly favorable reflecting the continued growth of 
Puerto Rico’s economy which is conservatively expected 
to expand at least 7% over 1958. 

Capital investment has risen from 
below $100 million to $250 million 
with an investment per worker ris- 
ing from $4,600 to $8,300. Labor in- 
come has also risen and is now $670 
million. 

Agriculture, once the mainstay of 
the economy, is going forward with 
modern mechanization and diversifi- 
cation with new distribution outlets 
created by thriving Supermarkets for 
vegetables, fruits, poultry and dairy 
products. Tourism and manufactur- 
ing has advanced at a greater rate 
than agricultural production. Three 
new attractive resort hotels have 
been opened and a number are ex- 
xected to break ground soon further 
serving as an attraction for the 
tourism dollars. , 

The recovery of business activity following the rolling 
adjustment on the mainland is still on the ascendency 
— it is to be hoped that this will be a balanced one and 
not take the form of abortive excesses and speculative 
overexpansion. é; 

An indication of the expansion is evident by the in- 
crease of telephones standing at over 63,382 versus 52,012 
in 1957 and 46.688 in 1956. Also, in the consumption ol 
kilowatt-hours of electrical energy of 117,386,000 versus 
102,366,000 in 1957 and 82,338,000 in 1956. 

Income tax collections are at the annual rate of $50,- 
700,000 versus $46,800,000 for fiscal 1957. 

Puerto Rico has been allotted $6,297,000 in Federal 
funds for highway improvement for the fiseal year start- 
ing July 1, 1959. 

Bank operations have grown at a faster rate than the 
general economy—loans expanding 180% and_ private 
deposits 136% compared with the estimated 70° in- 
crease of the gross product and were equal to 74% ol 
deposits. Puerto Rico’s inclusion in the 2nd Federal Re- 
serve District as a par collection point also has expanded 
the mobility of funds between the mainland and the 
Commonwealth. The banking system is comprised of 13 
banks with a branch network of over 90 offices with 
new branch offices contemplated. 


Rafael Carrion, Jr. 


invisible supply of 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
U. S. Congressman (D.) from New York 

The first and most apparent change over the last Con- 
gress is the addition of a substantial number of new 
Democratic members in the House and Senate. While I 
deplore ideological labels, nontheless, for purposes of 
convenience, most of these new mem- 
bers can be deemed “liberals.” They 
will play an important role in the 
86th Congress and give a liberal twist 
to the consideration of all legislation. 

The presence of these new Demo- 
cratic legislators will be strongly felt 
when Congress comes to the consid- 
eration of legislation directed at 
eurbing the powers of the Federal 
judiciary. The difficulty which the 
Court curbers experienced in the last 
session will be compounded. In view 
of the complexion of this Congress, 
it is doubtful whether any legisla- 
tion substantially jeopardizing the 
independence and status of the Fed- 
eral courts will be passed. 

As a result of the leadership vacuum left by a caretaker 
Administration, this Congress will be vitally involved in 
a legislative program directed at restoring America’s 
positition in the world. While I do not believe that Con- 
ress can provide a perfect substitute for effective execu- 
tive leadership, nevertheless, something has to be done 
ind this Congress will, I think, rise to the occasion. I am 
hoping for substantial and realistic foreign aid appropri- 
ations, that is, a proper, effective balance between mili- 
tary and economic aid. 

Certainly, our military position relative to the Soviet 
Union will be carefully studied. We must have a position 
of strength from which to negotiate with the Russians. 
if this invoives the expenditure of more money than the 
Administration proposes, then we cannot afford the lux- 
ury of a false military economy. I am convinced that 
Congress will have to appropriate more than we have 
spent for the current year for defense. 

‘ In spite of the recent glow of optimism in certain 
financial quarters, the country still faces serious domestic 
problems. These are not only economic problems, but 
they are the normal growing pains of an expanding so- 
ciety. The plain fact is that we have more people than 
ever before and they are demanding more services. They 
have definitely registered a protest against the standpat 
conservatism of the Administration. The people need 
more schools with enhanced aducational facilities and 
better paid teachers. Recent Russian technological suc- 
cesses, as exemplified by the Russian Lunik, have made 
us acutely aware of the American educational lag. If the 
Administration is not, voters are aware that educational 
status quo is national suicide. The nation also wants and 
the new Congress will give them more public housing, 


Emanuel Celler 
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urban development and more and better roads. 

The lengthening of the life-span of our citizens has 
presented ts with a new problem in providing for our 
aged. It also provides us with the opportunity to dev elop 
these citizens as a new, productive foree in our society. 
Congress will concern itself with legislation to accom- 
plish this goal. 

Engraved on the rim of the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia 
are the words of Leviticus—‘“Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land to all the inhabitants thereof.” To make good 
that proclamation, we need a Civil Rights Bill stronger 
than the Celler Civil Rights Act of 1957. That Act imple- 
ments the 14th Amendment, but limits enforcement to 
judicial decree. Civil Rights legislation must be expanded 
so that violations of a statute guaranteeing equal educa- 
tional rights shall incur sanctions and punishments. Only 
then will we be harkening to the voice of Leviticus by 
giving liberty to all the inhabitants. 


GEORGE S. CASE, JR. 
President, The Lamson & Sessions Co. 

As the extent of the 1958 slump was greater than ex- 
pected, so the expected upturn in 1959 could be more 
than mild. We are confident of a reasonably good year 
for the bolt and nut industry, and its might be one of 
our best. 

Lamson & Sessions’ moderniza- 
tion programs are showing results in 
reducing expenses, improving qual- 
ity, and bettering service. Unfor- 
tunately, cost reductions do not keep 
pace with higher costs, but, without 
the expenditures that have been 
made for modernization, our profit 
picture would be much smaller or 
perhaps non-existent. 

As yet, we are not getting the full 
benefits from our recent building 
program, but most of these benefits 
should come in during 1959. Our 
expenditures in the future will not 
be as large as they have been in 
the past, but they still will be sig- 
nificant as we are not curtailing our new programs. 

There are danger signals flying for ali of us in metal 
fabricating industries. As our customers make more 
of their products abroad because of tariffs or lower la- 
bor rates, we lose a substantial part of our market. 
Meanwhile, we find ourselves priced out of foreign mar- 
kets, even those without high tariff walls around them. 
Our response to this problem is to make, on our ma- 
chinery, items that heretofore have been made by other 
processes. It will be successful, but the overall psoblem 
of few import restrictions on products coming to the 
U. S. A., and many import restrictions in foreign coun- 
tries, needs more governmental attention. 

High individual and corporate income tax rates, plus 
restrictive depreciation allowances prevent the accumu- 
lation of resources for greater productivity on present 
jobs and the formation of new jobs. These problems 
must be solved before the dreamed-of higher standards 
of living for the decade ahead can come true. 

In spite of these problems, 1959 would appear to be 
vne of good business activity, and the long-range future 
appears to be bright. 


George S. Case, Jr. 


CLOWES M. CHRISTIE 
President, The Dayton Rubber Company 

Our company expects record sales for 1958 and an 
even brighter outlook for the coming year. Preliminary 
figures indicate the firm has topped the 1957 record 
sales of $83,613,850. And it certainly won't stop with 
1959. We're going to continue to 
grow substantially every year. 

We're over the hump and we are 
going to keep climbing. During 1958, 
the so-called recession year, our 
sales reached the highest point in our 
history. lf we can do that well in 758, 
think what we can do when the na- 
tion’s economy starts going in high 
gear again! 

In the Spring of 1958 when many 
firms were cutting back production 
or even closing down some plants, 
Dayton Rubber announced it would 
build a new multi-million dollar 
plant in Springfield, Missouri. When 
completed early in 1959, it will be 
the most modern V-Belt plant in the 
nation. 

The company’s 62-acre Springfield site leaves plenty 
of room for future expansion, a move that has been re- 
peated many times in the far flung network of plants. 

As the Springfield operations grow, there will be a 
gradual transition to virtually 100% tire production at 
the Dayton plant. 

The successful establishment of company operated 
branches in a number of major market areas has re- 
sulted in increased tire sales this year. Industry fore- 
masts expect higher sales in 1959. With a continuation 
of our technical progress and efficient marketing tech- 
niques, Dayton Rubber is going to get an increasing 
share of the tire market. 

Earlier last year we dedicated a million dollar re- 
search center in Hawthorne, Calif., home of American 
Latex Products Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Dayton Rubber. The center was named in honor of 
A. L. Freedlander, Chairman of the Board, one of the 
pioneer researchers in natural and synthetic rubber de- 
velopments. It will be devoted to basic research in 
urethanes, by far the brightest star to appear on Dayton 
Rubber’s horizon since the company. built the. werld’s 
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first synthetic auto tire in 1934, seven years before Pearl 
Harbor gave it dramatic significance to the man on the 
street. 

The rising tide of urethanes virtually engulfed the 
company’s sales department. The growing number of 
potential applications for urethanes outstripped the 
mushrooming demands. With the formation of a Plastics 
Division, the coordination of the company’s Marietta, 
Ohio, and Hawthorne, California, production facilities 
have resulted in the most complete line of urethane 
foams in the industry. 

From missile nose cones to the Navy's Nautilus, 
urethane foam has gone aloft and below as a_ potting 
agent for delicate clectronic equipment and wherever 
lightweight structural support is needed. The division 
has stepped up sales of liquid chemicals to manufac- 
turers for an infinite variety of foamed in place appli- 
cations. 

Recognizing the sales potential for highly engineered 
molded rubber products, we established a new sales 
division with a fabricating plant in Three Rivers, Mich, 

The division markets natural and synthetic rubber in- 
dustrial machine parts ranging from tiny bushings to 
giant steel mill rollers. Future plans call for develop- 
ment of special elastomers for precision parts and con- 
tinued research in the field of vibration control. 

Another bold move in a year of business cutbacks was 
Dayton Rubber’s establishment of foam fabricating 
plants and sales offices throughout the Southeastern 
furniture market. The result has been vastly improved 
service and a substantial increase in sales in the key 
furniture market areas. 

We got through a recession year with record sales, 
and we’re gathering our momentum. Operating econo- 
mies and increased production facilities should combine 
to make °59 one of the best years in Dayton Rubber 
history 


0. W. CASPERSEN 
President, Beneficial Finance Co. 

The year, 1958, opened with considerable apprehension 
on how deep and how long the business recession, under 
way, would run. The run-off, indeed, was sharper than 
the previous two post World War II adjustments, but 
there was more pessimism than the 
facts then warranted. 

In our forecast for 1958 we said: 
“In our economy it takes time for 
forces once in motion to work them- 
selves out and for new ones to ex- 
ert their full impact. The adjust- 
ments now in motion should carry 
economic indicators mildly down for 
some months in 1958. By mid-year 
the forces of recovery should begin 
to emerge and gather strength.” 

Recovery can definitely be marked 
as starting last April. Considerable 
of the recession loss has already re- 
covered with a speed that confounds 
the pessimists. 

But recovery has been uneven and 
many of the indicators are still below 
And the pace of continued recovery bids fair to be 
slower in the months ahead than it has been since last 
April. Until the production index and the employment 
index reach and surpass former levels we cannot say 
that we are fully recovered. 

By all indications the production 
completely sooner than the 
benefits from increased 
to hire additional workers. 
of increased attention to cost cutting i a rece 
period and to the coming into production cf new 
more efficient plant and equipment. 

All in all, 1959 should see the recovery gradually at- 
tain former levels in the production index first and then 
progressively eat into excess unemployment. Because 
of rising indexes, business sentiment will be good. but 
boom conditions—when production and employment sur- 
pass the last peaks—will probably not come before 1960. 

Now what about consumer credit. 

Experience during the recession does not justify the 
fear about consumer credit repayments. The record of 
repayment has been impressive. Naturally there has 
been some slow-down and some increase in repossessions 
of consumer durable goods in areas where unemploy- 
ment has been concentrated. But the increase has been 
moderate—much less than seasoned finance company 
executives had anticipated. 

The consumer not only kept up his payments. but, 
contrary to the expectation of some, the heavy load of 
debt did not lower consumer buying power during the 
recession. For various reasons, in spite of the recession, 
disposable personal income—that is take home pay with 
the tax bite taken out—is actually several billion dol- 
lars higher at an annual rate than in 1957. 

And consumers have not been salting the increase 
away in any greater proportions than in 1957. In the 
year of recession they spent at an annual rate in excess 
of last year. The sustained spending by consumers has 
kept the recession from sliding into a dangerous tailspin. 

Only they haven't been buying the same things. They 
are spending $2.5 billion more on soft and non-durable 
goods and $6.5 billion more on services than last year, 
but they are spending $4.5 billion less on automobiles 
and other consumer durable goods, 

While staples, among consumer durables, have not 
been doing well, other durable goods with sales appeal 
have been doing very well. Sale of farm and home 
freezers, built-in electric ranges, electric water heaters, 
and food waste disposers exceeded those of 1957. 

Because they haven't bought as much consumer du- 
rables in.toto as last year,.consumers haven't used quite 
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as much consumer credit. There has been some run-off 
in consumer credit receivables. 

Cyclical swings in the purchase of consumer durable 
goods are inevitable with, or without, the widespread 
use of consumer credit. These swings are inherent in 
the nature of durable goods. 

Such durable goods are bundles of utilities which can 
be drawn on over a period of time. This makes the 
economy more vulnerable to cyclical fluctuations. But 
the vulnerability is in the nature of consumer durable 
goods, and not in the use of consumer credit to buy 
them. 

Indications are that automobiles and other consumer 
durable goods will be more prominent in 1959 consumers’ 
budgets. That means an increase in the use of consumer 
credit: in. 1959. 


WALKER L. CISLER 


President, The Detroit Edison Company 


The Detroit Edison Company looks toward 1959, in 
Southeastern Michigan, with measured optimism. Dur- 
ing the final weeks of 1958, as the automotive indus- 
tries began to achieve their planned production sched- 
ules, industry generally experienced 
a definite upturn, and there are 
signs that broad advances in general 
business activities are under way. 
At least: one automobile manufac- 
turer has increased its production 
schedules for the next several weeks. 

We see a modest increase in home 
building and are anticipating that 
about 27,000 new homes will be com- 
pleted in our service area in 1959. 
This is not up to the figures of 1955 
and 1956, yet is about 23% more 
than the 22,000 homes which were 
completed in 1958. All results so 
, far point toward a continued growth 
Walker L. 


Cisler in the domestic and commercial ap- 
pliance sales as well as in electric 

heating. 
There has been a decrease in commercial business 


in the larger urban districts of our service area. How- 
ever, this has been more than offset in the development 
of commercial businesses in the large shopping centers 
of the suburbs. Considerable construction activity is 
anticipated in 1959 for office and service purposes. This, 
of course, means to some degree increased opportunities 
for employment in service type jobs. 

In the industrial field, further diversification and a 
changing industrial pattern is being experienced through 
the greater utilization of the natural resources of South- 
eastern Michigan. A large new cement plant and a sili- 
con mining project are examples. The established in- 
dustries which are reapproaching normal production 
levels have plans for further capital investment though 
it seems unlikely at this time that many such projects 
will be activated before the last half of the year. 

Through research and development, many new appli- 
cations and uses of electricity are rapidly moving for- 
ward. New horizons are continually opening up for the 
use of electricity in the home, on the farm, in retail 
business and in industrial production. All of these, we 
believe, will mean continuing growth. 


JAMES A. CATHCART, JR. 


President, General Reinsurance Corporation 
In the field of property and casualty risk-taking, one 
has to be somewhat guarded in making forecasts. Un- 


foreseen events of major proportions such as a number 
of wide-sweeping windstorms, or a sharp inflationary 
swing in the economy, can turn a 
year of marginal profit into a year 
of underwriting loss. This is true not 
only in the case of an individual 
company, but for the insurance in- 
dustry at large. 

Nevertheless, the American insur- 
ance and reinsurance industry have 
developed capital resources and 
protective techniques of risk spread- 
ing to a point where the market 
can successfully withstand shock 
losses, at least up to the cost of those 
which have occurred in the past. 
Barring unlikely disasters of even 
greater magnitude and also barring 
a marked drop in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, it seems reason- 
able to assume that 1959 underwriting results will show 
considerable improvement over those witnessed during 
the last three years. 

The property and casualty insurance industry has 
been travelling through its worst historical cycle during 
which many millions of dolars of underwriting losses 
have been suffered. A sustained p@siod of underwriting 
losses generally sets the stage for a Succeeding period 
of satisfactory results. Adversity inevitably forces an 
improvement in general rate structure: a reduction in 
costs of marketing and processing: discouragement of 
much uninformed and reckless competition to the point 
of elimination: and a more sympathetic understanding 
on the part of rate regulatory bodies (regulatory agen- 
cies being political in nature are reluctant to impose 
higher rates on the insurance-buying public, but in the 
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final analysis they are even more reluctant to allow 
an inadequate rate level to threaten solvency of weak 
insurers). 

These factors have all been at work. It takes time 


for corrective action to reflect itself in insurance oper- 
ating results, but during the latter part of 1958 we have 
seen an improvement in operating figures and there is 
reason to hope that this trend will continue in 1959. Of 
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course, there is always the spectre of further sharp 
inflation which unquestionably would cause an increase 
in the average loss payment without a commensurate 
increase in premium rates until a later year. This de- 
velopment would leave the primary insurers in the 
same sad state from which they have been striving 
vigorously to extricate themselves. 


An insurance company seeks its profits not only from 
its underwriting activities but also from its investment 
income. In the investment area the industry has turned 
in an excellent result with respect to both income and 
capital gain. This phase of an insurer’s operations is 
directly dependent upon the overall business economy 
and if 1959 shows the generally expected improvement 
in national economy, the operating figures and the 
balance sheets of insurance companies will benefit ac- 
cordingly. 

The fortunes of the American professional reinsurance 
industry are tied closely to those of the primary com- 
panies. If what seems to be the probable improvement 
in primary underwriting results takes place in 1959 the 
reinsurers could receive benefits to an almost propor- 
tionate degree. 


GEORGE L. COBB 
President, S. H. Kress & Company 


Before making a forecast for 1959, I think it well to 
emphasize that in any given year the economic trend, be 
it. good or bad, will not be uniform in its application 
to various types of business, nor to individual companies 
in any particular field. One of the 
great strength of the variety store 
chains, such as S. H. Kress and Com- 
pany, is the fact that we cater to 
the broadest possible mass consumer 
market, and the tremendous diver- 
sity of merchandise which we offer 
to the public is legendary — and 
growing more so every day. 

It is also true that there never was 





time when competition was keener 
in the mass distribution of goods. 
Food chains zre selling non-food 
items; discount. houses are multi- 
plying: variety stores are frankly 
Pe invading the department stcre field; 
George L. Cobb and drug stores seem to sell most 


anything. Downtown merchants are 
banding together in joint promotions to meet the com- 
petition of shopping centers in the suburbs. 

While the greater publicity has been given to the 
technological advances of industry, the current changes 
in methods of distribution and retail selling are remaking 
the commercial map of the nation. Obviously these 
conditions place an increasing premium on the skills of 
scientific management. 

If any mistake has been made in the past, it is the 
fact that management has concerned itself so much with 
selling merchandise that we have not given sufficient 
thought to selling the free enterprise system which 
makes the whole thing possible. Bigness gets criticized 
without regard to the efficiencies that only bigness can 
produce, and strange economic theories are bandied 
around, such as getting more for doing less. I predict 
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that in the future management will pay more attention 
to publicizing the true economic factors that have given 
America the highest standard of living that the world 
has ever seen. 

Speaking now of 1959, I believe that the healthier 
business tone which became apparent in the second half 
of 1958 will continue through the coming year, recording 
steady but not spectacular gains. Naturally, retailers ag 
a whole will expect their volume of sales to follow 
through on this gradual, upward trend. 

But volume by itself is not enough if the margin of 
profit is unsatisfactory. In the year just passed, many 
companies, in both industry and merchandising, includ-— 
ing some of the best known firms in the country, saw 
their profit margins squeezed. 

I believe that the challenge for 1959 will be for ca- 
pable, aggressive management to insure both the volume 
and the profit necessary to give the stockholders a fair 
return on their investment and at the same time provide 
the capital funds for the orderly growth that the future 
will surely require. I have confidence that this can 


pe done. 
L. L. COLBERT 
President, Chrysler Corporation 
After a year in which automoble sales dropped far 


below the average of recent years, there are many in- 
dications of a substantial improvement in the market for 
ears during the coming months. 

Although it is always hazardous 
to make predictions about the size 
of markets, and especially about the 
automobile market, present signs 
indicate that this year the industry 
could sell about a million more cars 
at retail in this country than in 1958. 
The estimated number of retail sales 
of passenger cars in 1958 is approxi- 
mately 4,600,000, including imported 
cars. We at Chrysler Corporation 
believe that in 1959 the total will 
be in the neighborhood of 515 mil- 
lion. And with the right combina- 
; tion of market factors, it could go 

— as high as six million, including 

L. L. Colbert about 400,000 imported cars. 
Here are some of the reasons for 
anticipating a good market for automobiles next year: 

(1) The 1959 models have been well received by the 
public. Helping to excite the consumer’s interest are 
many new and attractive features, including basic re- 
styling and numerous engineering advances, The new- 
model changes are more sweeping and more important 
than in any model year in the history of the automobile 
business with the single exception of 1955, and they 
should continue to be an important market stimulant. 

(2) Hundreds of thousands of prospective buyers post- 
poned their new-car purchases during the months of 
economic uncertainty in 1958, and we believe a sizable 
percentage of these people will be in the market for new 
cars in 1959. Retail sales over the past six years have 
averaged nearly six million a year, but the widespread 
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postponement of car buying pulled 1958 sales well below 
this average. It is reasonable to expect that, with im- 
proved economic conditions, 1959 will come closer to 
being an average year for the automobile industry. 

(3) Throughout 1958 there has been a strong and 
steady demand for used cars, and used-car prices have 
remained firm. We believe this is clear evidence of a 
strong, continuing demand for automobile transportation 
which could express itself in new-car sales in 1959. 
Higher used-car prices will also mean better trade-in 
vaules for the new-car buyer. 

(4) A great many consumers are in an excellent fi- 
nancial position to purchase new automobiles if they 
choose. Personal savings have risen steadily since the 
first quarter of the year. Personal income is at a record 
level. And throughout the year automobile installment 
debts have been paid off faster than new debts were 
assumed. From October, 1957, to October,1958, there was 
a faster and steadier decline in automobile installmert 
debt than in any 12-month period since the end of World 
War II. 

(5) There is evidence that 1959 will be a very good 
year for business generally. The national economy is 
showing many indications that it will continue its re- 
covery from the recession and expand steadily, though 
perhaps only gradually, in the year ahead. Surveys in- 
dicate growing confidence among both consumers and 
businessmen. And improvement in confidence could 
mean a real lift for business in general and for the 
automobile industry in particular. 

Here are other recent signs of economic strength: 
Consuiner spending is at a very high rate. Present rates 
of expenditures by Federal, state and local governments 
are at high levels. Factory producton has shown definite 
Zains in recent months. Liquidation of business inven- 
tories is tapering off, and in some industries there has 
been a flow of new orders to replenish dwindling stocks. 
Residential construction activity is high. And expendi- 
tures for new industrial plants and equipment in the 
first quarter of 1959 are expected to continue the up- 
ward trend which started in the present quarter. 

The car buyer is being presented with a very wide 
choice of brands, models, colors, engines, suspensions, 
transmissions, and prices. In addition to the 16 makes 
and 237 models of U. S.-built cars, he can choose from 
at least 55 different brands of imported cars in a wide 
range of prices. And cars produced in this country ere 
giving him the greatest variety of body styling and the 
broadest range of optional equipment he has ever en- 
joyed. 

With this wide selection of automobiles. and with 
manufacturers and dealers working hard to make up 
for a below-average 1958, competition for the customer’s 
favor will be very active. We at Chrysler believe 1959 
will be a good year for the automobile buyer. We think 
he will be able to find a car he likes and at a price 
that fits his means. And a year that is good for the buver 
Should also be a good year for the industry. 


HAROLD W. COMFORT 
President. Borden Company 


The year 1959 will be a good year for our company. 
Earnings should reach an all-time high, and dollar 
sales should be close to, or might possibly exceed, the 
record levels of 1957. . 

There are several reasons for my 
optimism. Economists predict a 
healthy business climate in 1959. 
This will have a beneficial effect on 
disposable consumer income, an im- 
portant factor in the purchase of 
non-durable, as well as durable, 
goods. The rising population trend 
is also favorable to us as a food 
company. 

Changes in our organizational 
structure and major realignment of 
some of our marketing procedures, 
initiated early in 1958, have already 
shown encouraging results. The pe- 
riod of adjustment that always ac- 
companies such moves is about over; 
the economies and efficiencies stem- 
ming from these changes will be reflected in our 1959 
operations. 

We have terminated some unprofitable operations. 
This has resulted in a slight decline in dollar volume for 
1958. However, earnings will be higher since our rate 
of profit has increased. The beneficial effect of these 
moves will be more marked in the coming year. 

Two of our major new products—Super Starlac non- 
fat dry milk and Instant Whipped Potatoes—have met 
with excellent consumer acceptance in the areas in which 
pan inet been introduced. They should be in national 
distribution in the first half of 1959. 

Several other significant new products, now in the 
laboratory Stage, should be ready for test marketing 
before the coming year is over. We will also give in- 
creased emphasis to our cheese business. 

In the industrial field, our chemical operations will 
continue to expand. We are planning both to enlarge 
and diversify chemical foreign operations during 1959. 
Our completely integrated methanol plant in Brazil, 
under construction for two years, is ready to go on 
stream. Another chemical plant in South America is 
Pe entation. 

reasing population and rising consumer income: 
should benefit our milk and ice cream sales. With saa 
90% of homes equipped with refrigeration, many with 
freezers, housewives are more and more buying their 
ice cream with their groceries. Unseasonable summer 
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weather has affected ice cream sales in the past two 
years. Viewing the historic weather cycle, however, 
we are hopeful that the coming summer months will be 
favorable. 


RALPH J. COMSTOCK 
President, First Security Bank of Idaho, Idaho 


The year 1959 promises to be the biggest year in our 
history. Substantial increases are expected in Gross 
National Product, national and personal income with 
the rate of increase corresponding somewhat to that of 
1957. Not all segments of the econ- 
omy will increase at the same rate, 
but continued upward adjustments 
which began in the last quarter of 
1958 are anticipated. Trends in pro- 
duction and trade from October, 
1958, through June, 1959, should be 
quite similar to those prevailing 
from late 1954 through the early 
part of 1955. Automobile and hous- 
ing development, however, will not 
be quite so dramatic as they were 
in 1955. Sales will be at new high 
levels with possible decreases in unit 
costs. Profits should be larger. 
Consumer incomes will increase 
somewhat and living costs should 
be relatively stable. Patterns in 
segments of the economy should be somewhat as follows: 

(1) In the first half of 1959 industrial production 
should increase by 10% from the 1958 levels and should 
approach the all-time high reached in December, 1956. 
Most mineral production will be slightly higher than in 
1958 with an upward trend both in production and prices 
of metals in significant contrast to one year earlier. 
Lumber production should continue the increase which 
started last June; demand for housing and other con- 
struction materials are significant in this respect. 

(2) Total agricultural income and cash farm income 
will be almost equal 1957 totals, but net income will be 
possibly 5% lower than in the excellent year of 1958. 
The huge crop surpluses hang over the market at least 
the first six months. Lower soil bank payments are 
expected. Livestock prices, however, should be rela- 
tively firm. 

(3) Construction should continue at a rate close to 
that of 1958. This applies especially to housing which 
should exceed one million dwelling units. Tight money 
markets and some discount on mortgages are slightly 
deterrent factors in expanding housing construction. 
Local government construction for schools and public 
services should equal that for 1958. Highway construc- 
tion, now rolling under the expanded program, will 
increase and be at the rate somewhat similar to that 
of the last part of 1958. 

(4) Continued increases in savings are anticipated at 
commercial banks and other institutions, but the rate 
of increase may be slightly lower than in 1958, especially 
if consumers increase their buying as anticipated. 

(5) Interest rates will continue at high levels and 
possibly increase further. Tight money policies on the 
part of the Federal Reserve in an effort to avoid the 
increasing inflationary pressure will be a significant 
factor in this respect. Inflationary pressures are sig- 
nificant factors. 

(6) Retail trade should be good including that of au- 
tomobile sales, Stable prices are generally anticipated. 

(7) Employment will increase by one and a half mil- 
lion, unemployment will decrease by more than one 
million. 


Ralph J. Comstock 


SIDNEY B. CONGDON 
Chairman of the Board, 
The National City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio 

Most business analysts visualize 1959 as a materially 
better year than 1958 and the best year yet for the 
overall economy. If they are right, and I think they 
will be, it also is going to be an excellent year for 
banking. As the servants of the 
business and family units which 
make up the overall economy, banks 
prosper as their customers prosper. 

One reason why an upward trend 
in business benefits banks is that 
interest rates usually rise along 
with the economy. This partly re- 
flects basic supply and demand fac- 
tors and partly policy changes by 
the monetary authorities. If history 
repeats itself, and it usually does, 
interest rates in 1959 will on the 
average be higher than they were in 
1958. Interest rates today still are 
on the low side compared with the 
years prior to the 1930s. A favor- Sidney B. Congdon 
able economic climate in 1959 also should bring further 
growth in the earning assets of commercial banks. It 
is noteworthy that total loans outstanding at all com- 
mercial banks combined actually averaged higher in 
the recession year 1958 than in the boom year 1957. In 
the year to come, a rising trend for business presumably 
will add to business needs for bank credit. An en- 
couraging economic climate, furthermore, will stimulate 
the purchase of new homes and automobiles which will 
in turn be accompanied by more demand for real estate 
and consumer loans, 

Some observers, noting the expansion of bank loans 
during the postwar period, are questioning whether 
banks will be willing to add to their loan portfolios. 
They note that the ratio of loans to deposits at all com- 
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mercial banks was 47% last October, compared with 
38% in October of 1954 when the economy was coming 
out of that recession and 30% in the comparable month 
of the 1949 recovery. Nevertheless, there would seem 
to be room for further growth, as evidenced by the fact 
that during the 1920s the ratio ranged between 69% 
and 70%. 

Furthermore, loan growth in 1959 probably will be 
moderate rather than excessive. For one thing, banks 
will not be called on to finance all of the expanded 
cash requirements of business, inasmuch as greatly im- 
proved corporate earnings will fill a substantial portion 
of cash needs. For another, repayments on mortgages 
and consumer installment loans already outstanding are 
so Jarge that the relending of those funds will take care 
of most of the loan demand in those classifications. 

The monetary authorities logically may be expected 
to acquiesce in the moderate banking growth which 
would be required to finance full recovery in 1959. Their 
objective is not to starve the economy by limiting its 
credit supply, but rather to gear the supply of credit 
to the rate of growth in the economy’s physical volume 
of activity. 

In summary: Good prospects for the overall economy 
in 1959 suggest it also will be a good year tor banking. 
With interest rates at a favorable level and a moderate 
growth in earning assets, bank earnings should be ex- 
cellent in the year to come. 


GEORGE H. COPPERS 

President, National Biscuit Company 
outlook for the food industry in 1959 is very 
favorable. Sales volume should climb to new levels and 
the pace at which the industry has moved in recent 
years should pick up additional momentum in 1959. Not 
as hard hit as some other consumer 
goocs industries during the past 
year, the food business stands to 
benefit from the general economic 
recovery now underway 

There are no expected shortages 
of agricultural commodities in the 
year ahead. The food industry’s 
plant and equipment has never been 
as up-to-date or productive. These 
factors, plus the steadily increasing 
demand of a growing population, 
should assure the industry of a reacy 
market for a greater abundance of 
food products. 

Competition in our industry will 
intensify in the coming year. The 
keen struggle for shelf space and 
position in the retail food outlets is never-ending, and 
it will heighten in 1959. We will have to make heavier 
demands of our marketing plans and strategies to suc- 
cessfully meet stepped-up competition. Advertising and 
marketing efforts will have to be boosted to stimulate 
consumer interest and buying. 
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Food processing companies and manufacturers are 
doing more and more research, activity which should 
result in the constant introduction of new and better 
products. Consumers have come io expect them and 
we had better be prepared to deliver. But no new 
product program can be allowed to proceed helter- 
skelter, without regard to a proper balance with the 
established, popular varicties with which most food com- 
panies are closely identified. 

The constant pressure on margins will increase the 
necessity of finding better and more efficient methods, 
not only in production but in every aspect of the busi- 
ness. The war on waste must be relentless. All of us 
in the food field will have to contitue the close exami- 
nation of methods and costs in all phases of our opera- 
tions. No company, however strong its present positior, 
can afford the luxury of complacency. Only those firms 
using every avuilable resource to improve performance 
can hope for success in the fight against tightening mar- 
gins. For those who are willing to wage this fight with 
vigor and determination, 1959 can be a fine year 


J. E. CORETTE 
President, Edison Electric Institute 
President, The Montana Power Company 

With the Nation’s economic recovery expected to con- 
tinue at a moderate rate in 1959, the eleetric utility 
industry is looking forward to another record-breaking 
performance with residential, commercial, industrial and 
farm sales all expected to record 
new highs during the coming year. 

More electric customers and 
greater consumption per customer 
are factors behind the projected 
growth in sales. Average use per 
residential and commercial customer 
set new records in 1958, and it is 
anticipated that industrial use also 
will see a distinct upturn in 1959 as 
manufacturers seek increased pro- 
ductivity and lower costs through 
expanded use of electric power. 

To meet the predicted increase in 
the demand for electricity, the elec- 
tric utility industry expects to keep 
right on adding to America’s power 
supply during the next 12 months. 
Last year, investor-owned power companies invested 
$3.8 billion in new plant and equipment, or $100 million 
more than they invested in 1957. Construction expendi- 
tures during 1959 will at least equal the 1958 total, and 


J. E. Corette 
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Second Successive Annual Rise in Death Rate 


Moderate increase in general death rate in 1958 for United 
States, due to widespread outbreaks of respiratory disease, 
following epidemic of Asian influenza, reported by Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company statisticians. Mortality from 
cancer and diabetes unchanged from previous year, with 


slight decline from accidents. 


Outlook for country’s future 


health regarded as excellent. 


In 1958, for the second year in 
a row, the general death rate for 
the United States is higher than it 


was in 1956, the statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company report. The rise is due 
largely te widespread outbreaks 
of respiratory disease in the early 
months of 1958 which followed the 
epidemic of Asian influenza in the 
closing months of 1957. 

The increase, however, was 
quite moderate. The death rate for 
1958 is estimated to be 9.6 per 
1,000 population—the same as it 
was for 1957—which is only 2% 
above that for 1956 and 4% above 
the all-time low of 9.2 established 
in 1954. For 11 years in succession 
now the mortality rate in our 
country has been below 10 per 
1,000. 

“The death rate from influenza 
and pneumonia in 1958 will ap- 
proximate that for 1957,” the stat- 


isticians note. “The mortality from 
these causes in the two years is 
the highest in about a decade, but 
is still less than half the level pre- 
vailing in the immediate pre- 
World War II years, prior to the 
widespread use of sulfa drugs and 
the antibiotics. 

The impact of the epidemic was 
particularly great among older 
persons with chronic disease. Con- 
sequently, the death rate from 
diseases of the heart, arteries, and 
kidneys, which now account for 
well over half of all deaths in the 
United States, rose markedly in 
the early part of the year. In the 
January-March period of 1958, the 
death rate from diseases of the 
heart, arteries, and kidneys was 
nearly 600 per 100,000, an increase 
of 8% over the like period of 1957. 
The disparity narrowed in suc- 
ceeding months, and the outlook is 
that the mortality from these dis- 


eases for the year as a whole will 
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not be appreciably different from 
the rate for 1957. 


Cancer Toll Constant 


The mortality from cancer, 
which now accounts for almost 
one-sixth of all deaths, was prac- 
tically at the same level in 1958 
as in the preceding year, the stat- 
isticians state. In view of the in- 
creasing proportion of older per- 
sons, who are the chief victims of 
cancer, this record may be viewed 
as somewhat encouraging. Some 
significant gains are being re- 
corded as the result of early de- 
tection of cancer, particularly for 
certain sites among women. 

The mortality from diabetes in 
1958 likewise was little changed 
{rom that in 1957. Drugs taken 
orally have recently been found 
effective in controlling the blood- 
sugar level, and while their de- 
finitive evaluation will take time, 
present prospects are encouraging. 

Continuing its long-term down- 
ward trend, the death rate from 
tuberculosis decreased slightly to 
7 per 100,000 in 1958, it was re- 
ported. The tuberculosis death 
rate has dropped more than 50% 
in the past six years and about 
75% in the past decade, mainly as 
a result of the newer methods of 
treatment. 


The number of poliomyelitis 
cases in 1958 exceeds by a small 
margin the 5,894 cases reported in 
1957, the statisticians estimate. In 
sharp contrast, in 1955 about 29,- 
000 polio cases were reported, and 
in 1952 nearly 58,000. The low 
incidence of the disease in the 
past two years reflects in large 
part the effectiveness of the Salk 
vaccine. However, 1958 saw a 
relatively high proportion of 
paralytic-type cases. 

“The concentration of these 
cases among the unvaccinated 
points up the need to accelerate 
the vaccination program,” the 
statisticians comment. 


Childhood 
Mortality Continues Low 

Childhood mortality in 1958 
continued at the extremely low 
level of the last few years. Al- 
though 1958 was a “measles year,” 
with an increase of nearly 60% in 
the case frequency over 1957, the 
number of deaths was relatively 
small. 

Mortality among infants is ad- 
versely affected during periods of 
high incidence of respiratory in- 
fections, and consequently the in- 
fant mortality rates in 1958 and 
1957 showed no improvement over 
that in 1956. This is the first in- 
terruption in the long period of 
rapidly declining rates. Neverthe- 
less, the 1958 infant mortality rate 
is about a sixth lower than that 
recorded 10 years ago. Maternal 
mortality has not changed appre- 
ciably between 1957 and 1958, re- 
maining at the very low rate of 
about 4 per 10,000 live births. 

The death toll from accidents 
was a little lower in 1958 than the 
year before. Part of the improve- 


ment reflects the decrease in 
fatalities from motor vehicle ac- 
cidents. 


“The outlook for the country’s 
health in 1959 and the years ahead 
is excellent,” say the statisticians. 
“The major task ahead is the con- 
trol of chronic disease, especially 
diseases of the circulatory system 
and cancer, which have become 
increasingly important with the 
growth of our population of 
elders. The nation’s health will 
benefit as various programs for 
health services continue to de- 
velop. An important factor in 
promoting the use of these serv- 
ices is the rapid growth of health 
insurance.” 


With Patrick Clements 


‘ (Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
HOLLYWOOD, Calif.—Ira B. 
Smith is now affiliated with Pat- 
rick Clements & Associates, 6715 
Hollywood Boulevard. He was 
formerly with James L. Fallon 
Co, 


Phila. Mun. Club 
Receives Slate 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Charles 
E. Hoerger, of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., has 
been nominated for President of 
the Municipal Bond Club of 
Philadelphia for the coming year. 
James W. Heward, of Butcher & 
Sherrerd, President of the Club. 
has announced. The election will 
be held at the Club’s annual 
meeting Feb. 5, at the Orpheus 
Club, Philadelphia. 


Donald W. Poole, of Poole & 
Co., was nominated for Vice- 
President; Alexander B. Brock. 
Stroud & Co. Ince., Secretary: 
and C. Carroll Seward, Yarnall. 
Biddle & Co., Treasurer. 

Names to serve as Governors 
were: James W. Heward, Butcher 
& Sherrerd; John L. Bradbury, 
Dolphin & Co.; and John P. 
Dempsey, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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The Nominating Committee was 
composed of William H. Hobson, 


Jr, DeHaven & Townsend, 
Crouter & Bodine; John H. Der- 
ickson, Jr., Blair & Co.; Walter D. 
Fixter, J. W. Sparks & Co.; Rus- 
sell W. Schaffer, Schaffer, Necker 
& Co.; and Russell C. Schuler, 
The First Boston Corp. 


Dean Witter Adds 


(Speeiai to THE FTNANGIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—John 
R. Searey has been added to the 
staff of Dean Witter & Co., 45 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. 


D. H. Blair to Admit 


D. H. Blair & Company, 42 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Jan. 15th will admit 
David A. Dawn to limited part- 
nership. 
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approximately 13,600,000 more kilowatts of capability 
will be brought into service, of which 10,200,000 kilo- 
watts will be added by electric power companies. 

The 1959 estimate is merely the beginning of a rapidly- 
growing expansion program, and in 10 years the electric 
utility industry will be adding more than 20 million 
kilowatts per year to keep abreast of consumer demand 
in our expanding economy. 

To serve the needs of its electric customers in 1958, 
fnciuding the requirements of defense establishments, 
the electric industry generated 641 billion kilowatt-hours 
of clectricity, an increase of 10 billion kwh over the 
1957 level. 

Contributing to this demand was tl ' 
million new customers, more than 85% of whom were 
mew residential customers. Population growth is ex- 
pected to continue at the rate of more than three million 
annually and, with new family dwelling starts In 1959 
estimated at 1,200,000, the industry has a sound basis 
for optimism. 

The constantly increasing residential use per customer 
is one of the industry’s most significant built-in stabi- 

i ; uring 1958, average annual use of electricity pe 
lizers. g 
domestic customer totaled 3,385 kilowatt-hours, another 
new high and 211 kwh over 1957. 

During the post-World War II period, use of electricity 
by industry has been increasing at the rate of about 
10% per year. This long-range trend was interrupted in 
1958 due to a decline in manufacturing activity but 
the industry looks forward to increased industrial loads 
during the coming year. 

The coming year will bring problems for the industr) 
as it continues to combat the trend tow ard government 
control and unfair competition from government and 
other tax-free agencies. During 1959, it will be more 
important than ever before to educate and inform the 
American people on the benefits they receive from free 
competitive enterprise and about the disadvantages of 
tax-free government encroachment. In this campaign to 
bring about better understanding on the part of the 
public in problems that are vital to them personally, the 
electric utility industry will not be alone because all 
business and industry face this problem. 


JOHN J. COTT 
President, Cott Beverage Corporation 

Comments that I made last year regarding the car- 
bonated beverage industry seem to be substantiated by 
the results for the fiscal year 1958. 

Although a recession caused reduction in 
dividends for most manufacturing 
companies who published financial 
reports during 1958, the soft drink 
industry coincidentally suffered from 
reduction in earnings although the 
gales picture did not necessarily fall 
into line. This past Summer, the soft 
drink business suffered drastically 
from unseasonably cool weather, but 
despite this fact, domestic sales in- 
creased, substantiating my previous 
contentions that our business does 
not necessarily follow usual economic 
conditions but depends upon climate. 

Soft drink consumption in foreign 
countries is continuing to grow rap- 
idly. In our particular company, we 
have made new inroads in such coun- 
tries as Newfoundland, West Germany, Spain, Malta, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, and British East Africa. The increase 
in foreign distribution and the interest in American soft 
drinks generally is further indicated by a Master Fran- 
chise recently executed with Adam Consolidated Indus- 
tries, Inc. for the manufacture and distribution of Mission 
Products for our Mission Division throughout all coun- 
tries in Free Europe. Within a short time at least four 
bottling plants will be operating in the West German 
area alone. These growing activities should be significant 
during future years in changing our sales and earnings 
figures. 

General business adjustments presently under way as 
1958 closes, should have little or no effect on the con- 
tinued forward progress of the carbonated beverage in- 
dustry. However, with business adustments under way in 
other industries, a further opportunity is presented to 
push sales forward, geared to the demand for food and 
other allied products. These facts, combined with warm 
weather during the Summer of 1959, are positive forces 
which should result in a banner year for 1959. I believe 
that other industries have passed through their periods 
of adjustments in the immediate past and although de- 
pressed conditions affected some consumer buying, such 
curtailment of buying power has not greatly affected soft 
drink purchases. If soft drink consumption is continued 
at its normal rate of expansion and as stated above, if 
we have a warm Summer in 1959, the earnings picture 
for the carbonated beverage business should be very 
interesting 
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John J. Cott 
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Cc. R. COX 


President, Kennecott Copper Corporation 

The year just closed was a difficult one for the copper 
industry. In the first six months the domestic demand 
for copper declined to a point where it was necessary 
for copper companies generally to reduce production. 
However, in the second half of the 
year improvement in general busi- 
ness brought an increase in the 
demand for copper and before the 
end of the vear it was necessary for 
copper companies to increase their 
rates of production. Also in the sec- 
ond half, the extremely low world 
copper prices improved. By the 
end of the year producers’ stocks 
amounted to less than one month’s 
consumption, demand was in good 
balance with supply, and prices had 
recovered from the abnormally low 
point reached in the first quarter. 

The outlook for 1959 is for further 
improvement. We expect that the 
U.S. demand will increase as a result 
of rising industrial production, greater automobile sales 
and increased building construction. We anticipate that 
the foreign demand will continue to be good, although 
not as good as in the record year 1958. Figures on de- 
liveries to fabricators for the last three years in thou- 
sands of net tons, and estimates for 1959, are as follows: 

U.S. Foreign 


1956 1,466 1,367 
1957 1,278 1,575 
1958 1,190 1,730 
1959 (est) 1,350 1,560 


On June 30, 1958 the legislation in effect since 1951 
suspending the duty on copper imported into this country 
expired. This resulted in the automatic imposition of 
a duty of 1.7 cents a pound. 


Charles R. Cex 


The world supply of copper in 1959, available from 
increased production of existing properties as well as 
production from new properties coming in during the 
year, will be adequate to take care of demand, and 
should permit needed rebuilding of stocks. It should be 
noted that labor negotiations in the U.S. copper and steel] 
industries will be opened in mid-yea! 


RALPH W. CRUM 

President, The First National Bank of Miami, Fla. 

Commercial banks reflect economic conditions of the 
area which they serve. In times like these, banks should 
no longer play a passive role but must show aggressive 
leadershp in order to guide the progress of their com- 
munity. In no other area of the 
country does this have more meaning 
or importance than in Florida and 
particularly in the fast growing 
Miami area. 

Florida has one of the steadiest 
long-term population growth trends 
in the Nation. Together with this 
rapid influx of new residents calling 
for an attendant expansion in hous- 
ing, public utilities, etc., we have 
also attracted an increasing number 
of new industries which provides 
needed employment. Industries mov- 
ing into Florida include pulp, paper 
and chemical plants concentrated in 
the northern areas of the state to 
utilize water, timber and other nat- 
ural resources. 


Ralph W. Crum 


More recently, aircraft, electronics, engi- 
neering and similar industries are establishing plants in 
South Florida to take advantage of available skilled 
manpower and warmer climate. The same climate also 
permits a thriving citrus industry as well as vast cattle 
ranges and intensified areas producing various kinds of 
truck crops. Florida is a growing market within the 
Caribbean area and Latin American countries of which 
Miami is the focal point. 

The late 1957 and 
early 1958 was not as severe in the Miami area as else- 
where. Bank debits for the first nine months of 1958 
were 3% higher than for the same period a year ago. 
Bank deposits have also increased by 4%. The average 
rate of growth, however, since 1950 has been about 7% 
each year. Further study of the economy, as shown in 
such trends as employment, construction activity and 
of sales tax collections, indicates the expansion has 
slowed down to this lesser pace. The bright spot in these 
developments is the progress being made in establish- 
ment of new industries in Florida. A large share of the 
industrial growth is taking place in Dade County giving 
greater balance to a Miami economy which traditionally 
has been heavily dependent upon tourism. Today, there 
is hardly a noticeable difference in activity between the 
popular winter tourist season and other periods of the 
year. 

With the business recovery apparently underway in 
our national economy, activity here should again be 
accelerated. For this reason, the outlook for commercial 
banking in South Florida presents a tremendous po- 
tential growth. 


decline in business occurring in 
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JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, 3rd 
President, Philip Morris Inc. 

In 1959 Philip Morris Inc. and the cigarette industry 
will move out into an era of further long-range growth 
based on a firm foundation built last year. In 1958 the 
industry, and Philip Morris as an individual company in 
the industry, developed the ability 
to cater successfully to continuing 
changes in consumer demand. 

This, in turn, led to the industry’s 
and the company’s 1958 peak sales. 

To set a new sales record in 1958, 
the cigarette industry conquered the 
challenge of a growing smoking pop- 
ulation which has become increas- 
ingly selective. The fact that ciga- 
rette sales in 1958 topped the previous 
all-time record set in 1957 by about 
4.5°7 dramatizes the extensive atten- 
tion to product and market research 
by which the industry has been able 
to meet successfully the highly dis- 
criminating tastes of a continually 
increasing number of smokers. 

The development of this ability to give the customers 
what they want is the most significant event of 1958 for 
the cigarette industry, for this is the basis on which esti- 
mates now being prepared on 1959 predict a further gain 
of 3% in the industry’s sales this year. 

For Philip Morris Inc., 1958 also was another year of 
encouraging progress and marks the fifth consecutive 
year in which both earnings and sales topped the previ- 
ous year’s totals. This reflects mainly the new and 
greater strength and popularity smokers have accorded 
the company’s cigarettes in a highly competitive market. 

Thus, the approach of 1959 finds our company in par- 
ticular, and the industry in general, in positions of 
strength and high optimism. 

The industry’s capacity to cater to the rapidly chang- 
ing tastes of a continually growing smoking market lifted 
cigarette sales in the United States to an all-time high 
record of about 428 billion in 1958. The previous peak, 
set in 1957, was 409.4 billion cigarettes. The increase is 
nearly 4.5°. 

Sales of filter-tip cigarettes continue to set the pace 
and in 1958 accounted for about 47% of total volume. A 
year ago, they represented approximately 40% of total 
sales. 

The success of our new high filtration Parliament ciga- 
rette first introduced in January, 1958, and the continu- 
ing sales gains recorded by the company’s filter-tip Marl- 
boro in the popular price range dramatize the fast 
growth of filter cigarette sales and at the same time 
demonstrate the company’s ability to keep its product 
line in constant phase with consumer preferences and 
aemand., 

Philip Morris completely re-engineered and reblended 
Parliament as a high filtration brand and placed it on 
the market with an exclusive one-quarter inch recessed 
filter last January. In the first four months of 1958, this 
new high filtration Parliament offering the exclusive ad- 
vantage of a recessed filter sold almost 2 billion ciga- 
rettes at popular retail prices. This was as many as had 
been sold during the entire previous year. 

larry Wootten, the industry’s accepted indepencent 
analyst, recently reported that this new Parliament has 
made the greatest percentage gains of any cigarette in 
1958, 235%. 

Marlboro, which broadened its appeal to smokers last 
June when it also appeared in a soft package companion 
to its now famous flip-top box, demonstrates in another 
way the new and increasing attention which the company 
and the industry give to marketing. The step coincided 
with the introduction of a newly re-engineered and more 
effective Gold Crest Marlboro filter. 

Introduced nationally in 1955 as a popular-priced filter 
cigarette concentrating on flavor, Marlboro, in 1958. con- 
tinued its steady sales gains. In its first year, 1955, Marl- 
boro became a national leader selling 6 billion cigarettes 
compared to the 283 million cigarettes sold the year 
before Marlboro changed its brand personality. During 
1958 the brand enjoyed sales of approximately 21 billion 
cigarettes. i 

Philip Morris also recently added a new marketing 
dimension to its advertising for Benson & Hedges, its 
premium price quality cigarette. The advertising explains 
dramatically and simply that by paying more for Benson 
& Hedges a smoker gets more in the form of a custom 
quality cigarette. In today’s improving national economy 
and with the increased number of smokers, there is a 
definite place for a premium priced, premium quality 
cigarette such as Benson & Hedges which combines a 
high quality product with a unique package and appeal. 
While early reaction to this new approach has been quite 
successful, it is too early to make definite predictions 
based on present sales increases. 

Additionally, sales of the company’s brand cigarettes 
continue to maintain their industry position among non- 
filter cigarettes which now share the total market almost 
equally with the filter brands. 

In 1959, Philip Morris Inc. will broaden its scientifie 
research horizons with the opening of the new McComas 
Reseaich Center in Richmond, Va. This will give the 
company the most modern facilities in the industry and 
emphasizes anew the expanding role of research in prod- 
uct planning and sales. 

The company’s diversification program, launched in 
mid-1957, took a second step forward last April with the 
acquisition of Polymer Industries, Inc., a company well 
known in the industrial adhesives and textile chemical 


Jos. F. Cullman, 3rd 
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Our Changing Export Position 
Aud Untenable Trade Policy 


from American-controlled facto- 
ries. The increased imports of Eu- 
ropean-type automobiles are al- 
ready causing some alarm. 

Increased imports of products 
made with American capital and 
European labor could cause fric- 
tion between the investing com- 
panies and American labor, as well 
as friction between small and big 
companies, since most of the for- 
eign plants probably will be es- 
tablished by larger corporations. 

The establishment of the Euro- 
pean Common Market, therefore, 
underscores the need for a flexible 
foreign trade and tariff policy. 
The United States will need to 
negotiate realistically with the 
ECM and other countries for 
prompt tariff changes. There is 
considerable doubt whether the 
present Trade Agreements Act and 
Program is adequate for the pur- 
pose. 


U. S. Foreign Trade Policy 

From the close of World War I! 
to 1930 the United States raised 
its tariffs until they reached the 
highest point in their history. 

In 1934 there was an abrupt 
turn-about, with the passage of 
the Trade Agreements Act and the 
inauguration of the Cordell Hui) 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Pro- 


gram. Under this Act the Presi- 
dent was authorized to make 
agreements with other countries 


for the reciprocal reduction of tar- 
iffs and for the amelioration of 
import quotas. Between 1954 and 
the close of World War II many 
such agreements were made. The 
avowed hope was that such reduc- 
tions would lead to increased in- 
ternational trade and, ultimately, 
to the re-establishmment of a 
world-wide multilateral trading 
system, at least for the non-Com- 
munist countries. 
In some cases 
“slashed” from 200%, ad valorem, 
to 100%, or from 100% to 50%, 
since the law allowed the Presi- 
dent to reduce them to 50% of 
their 1934 levels. In 1945 he was 
given additional power to reduce 
them to 50% of their 1945 levels. 
In 1947 the United States accel- 
erated the tempo of tariff reduc- 
tion and embarked upon a pro- 
gram of multilateral, as opposed 
to bilateral, agreements. At a large 
international conference in Ge- 
neva it was party to the original 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (the GATT) and in a series 
of conferences in the years fol- 
lowing continued to reduce duties. 
However, by the close of World 
War II most of the 


tariffs were 


“water,” or 
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excess protection, had been 
squeezed out of the Tariff Act and 
it became increasingly difficult to 
reduce duties without threatening 
to injure domestic producers. 

In 1947, the same year that the 
new multilateral approach was 
adopted, Congress insisted upon 
the inclusion of an “escape clause” 
in all trade agreements. Under 
this clause, which has been 
strengthened several times since 
1947, the President is authorized 
to increase duties or to impose 
quotas, if necessary, whenever any 
import increases to a point that 
the Tariff Commission ascertains 
seriously injures, or threatens to 
injure, domestic producing inter- 
ests. Congress has been increas- 
ingly fearful of tariff reductions 
as they have become more and 
more meaningful. 

Ever since 1934 emphasis has 
been upon the reduction of tariffs 
rather than upon the increase of 
imports, so that, at the present 
time. we have the phenomenon of 
the United States (as well as other 
countries) trying to reduce tariffs 
without actually increasing com- 
petitive imports. Much of the ef- 
fort of the inter - departmental 
committees that are charged with 
the responsibility of preparing 
trade agreements, has been de- 
voted to ascertaining which tariffs 
can be reduced without injuring 
domestic producers. 

All of this is an integral part of 
present trade policy, notwithstand- 
ing that the rationale of a multi- 
Jateral trading system is that in- 
ternational trade should develop, 
as closely as possible, in accord- 
ance with what economists call 
the Principle of Comparative Ad- 
vantage. Expressed simply, this 
principle means that countries will 
gain if they concentrate their pro- 
duction and exports on products 
in which they enjoy the greatest 
degree of comparative advantage, 
relative to other countries. 

Yet, the philosophy of “avoid- 
ance of injury,” to which we are 
committed, tends to block the im- 
ports which, by the nature of the 
case, are the most troublesome, 
competitively. They include such 
products as pottery and china- 
ware, certain kinds of textiles, 
hardwood plywood, bicycles and 
other products with a high per- 
centage of labor cost and, there- 
fore, most adaptable to countries 
having low wage standards. 

Present policy is self-contradic- 
tory. 
to increase trade and re-establish 
a multilateral trading system. On 
the other, we want to avoid seri- 


On the one hand, we want 
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ous injury to any domestic pro- 
caucing interest. The easy way out 
has been to reduce tariffs wher- 
ever they can be reduced without 
encouraging competitive imports. 
We have now reached the point 
where this policy is no longer 
tenable. 


Possible Lines of Action 


Broadly speaking, the United 
States can follow one of three pol- 
icy lines. 

First, we can abandon altogether 
the idea of tariff-reduction and 
trade stimulation. We can openly 
revert to a policy of protectionism 
similar to that which prevailed 
between the close of World War I 
and the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 
of 1930. That this would be a dan- 
gerous policy, in view of the bi- 
polar non-Communist — Commu- 
nist world in which we live is 
fairly evident. 

Second, we can continue our 
avowed volicy of reducing tariffs 
to stimulate foreign trade and to 
reestablish a multilateral trading 
system. Were we to follow such a 
policy consistently and ruthlessly, 
however, a number of weaker in- 
dustries and establishments would 
be cisplaced by imports. Although 
the number of workers displaced 
would be relatively small, it would 
be painful to them. Practically 
speaking, such a policy would be 
politically unthinkable at the pres- 
ent time. 

We could, however, pursue such 
a policy but, while doing so, adopt 
some sort of “adjustment assist- 
ance” program for easing the ad- 
justment of the capital and labor 
that would be displaced by im- 
ports to other lines of production. 
Such a program was proposed in 
a minority report of the Randall 
Commission and has been embod- 
ied in a number of Congressional 
bills. Such an arrangement is pro- 
vided for in the treaties estab- 
lishing the European Coal and 
Steel Community and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. 

Third, we can abandon alto- 
gether the idea of stimulating in- 
ternational trade along the line of 
comparative advantage and em- 


phasize, instead, trade along the 
line of absolute advantage. An 


industrialized country with a low- 
wage standard, such as Japan, can 
produce many lines of goods com- 
petitive with our own, even 
though they are not always the 
lines in which the country would 
specialize if trade were completely 
unrestricted. 

Japan can produce many lines, 
other than textiles, pottery and 
other products that compete al- 
most exclusively on a price basis. 
She can produce high-quality 
products, including many kinds of 
machinery. It would be possible 
for us to make agreements with 
such countries providing for the 
limited importation of certain 
kinds of goods with limited ex- 
emption from the escape clause. 

Such a policy might be incon- 
sistent, at least in a narrow sense, 
with the unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation . policy and would 
involve bilateral, or polyangular, 
agreements with respect to speci- 
fied products and specified coun- 
tries. It would lead to an increased 
“channelization” of trade in con- 
trast to the open, unregulated 
kind of trade that is envisioned by 
our present avowed policy of 
“equal-treatment.” But, it would 
lead to increased trade. 


Practically speaking, the United 
States can choose between the 
philosophies represented by the 
second and third alternatives. As 
it is, we fall short of having any 
elear, positive foreign trade policy. 


Joins K. E. Kennedy 


(Special to THe Finawctat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Eldon 
E.. Gill has joined the staff of 
Kenfield E. Kennedy, 6363 Wil- 
shire Rowlevard. He wags formerly 
with McCormick & Co, 
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Gocd News, or — . 


“Increases in wage rates were negotiated or put 
into effect this year for about 85°. of employes 
covered by major collective bargaining contracts. 
These bargaining situations, each covering 1,000 or 
more employes, affected approximately 6,800,000 
workers. : 

“Of these workers, 3,500,000 obtained increases 
as a result of settlements concluded during the 
year, preliminary estimates showed. Rate hikes 
were supplemented by cost-of-living adjustments in 
a number of cases. 


“Some 3,300,000 workers increases 
under deferred and/or cost-of-living adjustments 
negotiated in earlier years but effective in 1958. 

“Raises most often averaged 12 cents an hour, 
with six out of 10 workers receiving at least this 


received 


amount. 

“A majority of the workers covered by 1958 
negotiations also received increased supplementary 
benefits.”—U. S. Department of Labor. 

These facts are doubtless regarded in many quare 
ters as indications of “social progress.” 

But are they? Does that not depend upon other 
facts not cited—whether, for example, these wage 
earners increased their contributions to production, 
at least proportionately, and whether they were or 
were not already receiving a larger share of current 


output than their part in production warrants? 
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fields for its technical skills and achievements. In 1959 
this company will double its present research, manufac- 
turing and office facilities in Springdale, Conn. rhe 
expansion will add 12,000 square feet of manufacturing 
area and 8,500 square feet of laboratory and office space. 
The expansion is based on an encouraging future backed 
by a substantial increase in sales during the past year 
and a-half. 

The acquisition of Milprint, Inc., a leading company 1n 
the field of flexible packaging, in July, 1957 launched 
the diversification program of Philip Morris. 

Philip Morris, with its strong capital structure, regards 
its diversification program as an important new source 
of added strength and capacity for future growth. 

The cigarette industry and Philip Morris are. highly 
optimistic about the outlook for 1959. The smoking pop- 
ulation is increasing and cigarette sales are running at 
peak levels, with long-term forecasts predicting contin- 
ued gains and a sales level of 500 billion cigarettes by 
1965. The benefits of modern research, marketing 
and manufacturing technologies make it possible for the 
industry to cater to consumers’ changing preferences. 


HARLOW H. CURTICE 


Former President, General Motors Corporation 
Chairman, Genesee Merchants Bank & Trust Co., 
Flint, Michigan 
All signs point to 1959 as a year of good business 

generally. 

Since the low pvint of the recession last April, a sub- 
stantial degree of recovery has taken place in most 
sectors of the economy. The annua! 
rate of new housing starts has shown 
a sharp increase, while the total dol- 
lar value of construction contracis 
has been at a record seasonal level. 
The period of inventory adjustment 
is behind us, and the decline in 
expenditures for new plant and 
equipment appears to have been 
arrested. Spending by yovernment 
and by consumers is increasing. In- 
dustrial production and employment 
have been moving up. Personal in- 
come is at a record level, and gross 
national product on a_ seasonally 
adjusted annual rate basis is almost 
certain by now to have reached a 
new peak. 

Most important for the future has been the substantial 
improvement in business and consumer conflidence. This 
should in the months ahead have a further stimulating 
effect on the trend of various business factors. 

Recovery of the automobile industry was hampeicd 
during the latter part of 1958 by labor uncertainties and 
strikes. Dealers were unable io build adequate inven- 
tories of 1959 model passenger cars until shortly before 
the year end. Despite this, deliveries to retail customers 
were running at an annual seasonally adjusted rate of 
approximately 515 million units. 

I anticipate that, with consumer confidence maintained 
and with a proper selling effort on the part of the indus- 
try itself, this rate of 5'» million units annually will be 
maintained throughout 1959. ‘That is my estimate of the 
number of passenger cars the industry will produce and 
sell in the domestic market this year. 

_ The key factor is confidence. It has been demonstrated 
tume and again that the public can and does postpone 
the purchase of consumer durable goods like automobilcs 
when confidence is shaken. 

The principal threat to mounting confidence that 
would currently appear to exist is inflation, and par- 
ticularly inflation caused by the pressure of wage costs 
on prices. A major responsibility of business and labor 
leaders during 1959 will be to see to it that wage in- 
creases are kept in line with the long-term rise in the 
nation’s productivity. 


Harlow H. Curtice 


R. C. DALY 
President, George A. Fuller Company 

The construction volume for the year 1958 has 
ee wigs 4 2 as predicted a year ago. The executed 
volume of work for the past year was slight sreater 
than that of 1957. re to er 

Predicting the volume of work to 
be executed for the year 1959 is 
easier in the construction field than 
any other. Construction volume for 
1959 is fully dependent upon two 
things: contracts awarded during 
late 1958; projects now on the 
drafting boards. 

Because of these two factors, it is 
reasonably certain that the total 
volume of construction to be ex- 
ecuted for the year 1959 will be at 
least equal to that of 1958. There is 
a limit which must be placed on the 
overall construction volume. This 
limit is dependent upon the supply 
of skilled mechanics for the installation of work, 

Construction trades are not sufficient] elasti oO 
permit the wholesale increase or decrease a oe ia 
of qualified mechanics. It takes years of training in 
og to properly staff a construction job. 

n certain sections of the country a slight recession 
in comstruction is now being felt. This yr reflection 
of the dip in the 1957-58 overall economy. This should 


R. C. Daly 
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much alarm. The volume for 1958 was 
fine and the volume already contracted in 1958 for 
execution in 1959 is fine. The amount of government 
work to be released for the coming year will insure 
a busca vear for 1959. 


not cause too 


LOUIS W. DAWSON 
President, Mutual of New York 


In 1959, we will see a continuance of the evolution 
and development which have characterized the Amer- 
ican economic and socia] scenes in the past. Expanded 
economic activity, a growing population, and increasing 
numbers and sizes of family units, 
are seme of the factors in our econ- 
omy that change appreciably from 
year to year. This process of develop- 
ment and change in our economic 
and social picture means that the 
needs and desires of individuals and 
families are also constantly chang- 
ing. The significance of this to us 
in the life insurance business is ob- 
vious; if we are to do our job prop- 
erly, we will have to keep pace with 
these changes. 

Speaking for my own company 
Mutual of New York—and I am sure 
that this extends to the life insur- 
ance industry as a whole, I can say 
that we will be ready during the 
coming months with new products to meet people's 
changing needs and desires. We will offer new bene- 
fits, new tyves of policies, and expansion of coverages 
‘tailor-made” to meet the individual’s special needs, 
all designed to keep up with the changing economic pic- 
ture and shifting social scene. 


Louis W. Dawson 


The year 1959 will see a determined move on the pari 
ol Americans for more security. The reason for this is 
the economic readjustment we experienced in 1958, re- 
covery from which is not yet complete as 1959 begins. 
During a period of business readjustment, the eco- 
nomic uncertainty that is experienced causes most peo- 
ple to think mpre about security. This concern for the 
future will result in Americans turning to life insur- 
ance in record numbers during 1959 to provide them- 
selves and their families with the stability and security 
they want. 

People will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
obtain guaranteed security through the use of life in- 
surance at an unprecedented level this year. The larger 
family is once more prominent on the American scene, 
and now represents an appreciably larger percentage of 
the nation’s family structure than was the case a dec- 
ade ago. High income taxes make it more difficult for 
iamily heads to accumulate an estate, or even protec- 
tion for their own emergency needs without undertaking 
speculative risks. These trends, coupled with an observ- 
able move toward thrift in personal economic matters, 
will bring about still another record high in 1959 by 
raising the number ef policies bought and the average 
coverage of the insured family to a new high level. Acci- 
dent and sickness insurance will also keep pace wit! 
its recent spectacular advances in coverage. 

The increase in insurance ownership which we can 
expect in 1959 will mean a record number of premium 
dollars available for investment by life companies. The 
investment activities of companies like MONY will thus 
assume added importance as we funnel these funds into 
the economy. We will be in a greater position than ever 
before to supply necessary capital and exert a beneficial 
influence on the country’s expanding economy. 


HARRY A. DEBUTTS 
President, Southern Railway System 


The outlook for the South, and particularly that area 
which is served by the Southern Railway System, is 
good. The “recession talk” going the rounds in 1958 
apparently had few, if any, listeners in the South. 

Along the lines of the Southern 
alone, more than 330 new industrial 
projects were undertaken or an- 
nounced during the year, which 
represents an increase of more than 
30% over the previous year. Based 
on the announcements of these 
projects, the total investment will ex- 
ceed $340 million and over 14,000 new 
job opportunities will be provided. 

Since World War II, the Southeast 
outpaced the national average by 
most of the accustomed measures of 
economic growth, according to a 
recent U. S. Department of Com- 
merce report. Among other things, 
this report stated that the dollar 
value of construction contracts dur- 
ing the postwar period jumped 220% in the Southeast 
as compared with 61% for the nation as a whole. It is 
my belief that continued rapid industrial expansion is 
in store for the South in the years ahead. 


As to the railroad industry, its outlook for the future 
was brightened considerably last year with passage of 
The Transportation Act of 1958. However, the industry’s 
rate of return on net investment last year was only 
2.7%. This is “peanuts,” when compared with the re- 
turns of other industries, when related to the essential 
nature of railroad service in peace and war, and when 
weighted against the nation’s need for modern, progres- 
sive railroad service. 

The recession accounted only in part for the railroads’ 


Harry A. DeButts 
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low rate of return last year. Increasing wage rates and 
other rising costs of doing business also are responsible. 
So are the continuing inequities in public policy with 
respect to transpertation which continue to “hogtie” the 
railroads. Here, the bright hope for the future lies in 
Senate Resolution 303 adopted last summer. It cited 
the inequities and authorized a thorough study of major 
questions of transportation policy. Out of this study, it 
is to be hoped, will come the ground rules that will 
enable railroads to compete on equal terms with other 
modes of transportation. 

Given the opportunity to earn a rate of return com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities to the nation, the 
railroads can make dramatic contributions to the nation’s 
economy, to its transportation service, and to its 
defensive strength. 


RUSSELL L. DEARMONT 
President, Missouri Pacific Railroad 


1959 may well be the year of decision by, and for, 
the railroad industry, and the success or failure of the 
nation’s railroads in the year ahead will be determined 
by the carriers’ own approach to their problems and the 
solutions they find therefor, as well 
as by the attitude of the new Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Concurring in the thinking of the 
best financial minds of the coun- 
try that the 1957-58 depression pe- 
riod is over, we foresee improved 
rail earnings, but this will not solve 
all the industry’s problems since 
they did not originally stem from 
economic conditions in the country. 
The reasons are more basic. 

Long outmoded regulations, fed- 
eral, state and local, keep railroads 
from fairly competing for the vol- 
ume of business they must have to 
be successful. If they were only 
accorded the same rate making 
privileges that are given to their major competitors, the 
picture would be much brighter. 

Diversification of their operation so that a complete 
transport service may be supplied a shipper is another 
must. It would result in faster, cheaper, safer and more 
convenient movement of freight. 

The equally outmoded labor setup on our railroads 
must be the subject of earnest consideration by the 
leaders of labor and management during the coming 
year. It is wholly unrealistic to deny the industry the 
tremendous potential benefits that may be derived from 
the advances of modern technology. Only a modern suc- 
cessful industry can offer the security to its employees 
that they want and are entitled to. The situation calls 
for a very high degree of statesmanship by their leaders 
as well as »y those of management. 

The important challenge, the most vital decision the 
industry must make, is whether it will be the great 
transportation agency of the country or a continually 
shrinking, less important factor in the transport field. 
If we meet our problems by retiring from every field 
where the going is rough, we will deserve the minor 
place that such an attitude will put us in. We will de- 
serve the waning interest of the public and the Congress 
that will certainly follow such a course. 

No major railroad can prosper, can long exist by _it- 
self. We are basically dependent one on the other. The 
fact that we can otfer transportation for people and 
property to and from any important place in the country, 
is one of our greatest attractions. Recognizing our in- 
terdependence, we should be slow to take unilateral 
action in the matter of withdrawal of service, without 
weighing the effect on the industry. United we can build 
a greater transportation industry. Divided we will 
surely fail. 


Russell L. Dearmont 


Review of 1958 

Economic conditions have shown a decided improve- 
ment during the last quarter of 1958. Missouri Pacific 
carloadings earlier in the year were running as much 
as 13% behind 1957. With the upswing in business dur- 
ing the last few months the railroad expects te end the 
year with loadings down only 5!2°% compared with the 
year 1957. 

Gross revenues for 1958 will total about $290 million, 
down 3% as compared with 1957. Wages continued their 
upward spiral, adding about $8.8 million to operating 
costs. The impact of this and other operating costs has 
been offset to a large extent by close control of expenses. 
Missouri Pacific expects to end the year with a balance, 
after mandatory appropriations for capital funds, of 
approximately $4.5 million. 

After careful study by a special committee, the Board 
of Directors last August concurred in the committee’s 
recommendation that merger of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway with Missouri Pacific should not be undertaken. 
The committee pointed out that such an end-to-end 
merger of two railroads, would not produce the econ- 
omies which are often present in a merger of parallel 
lines. 

However, through subsequent purchases Missouri Pa- 
cific now owns more than 80% of Texas & Pacific stock. 
This permits the filing of a consolidated Federal income 
tax return, thus relieving Missouri Pacific of paying 
taxes on dividends received from the Texas & Pacific. 

During 1958 Missouri Pacific placed 1,615 new freight 
cars in service. Of this total, 815 box cars and 750 gon- 
dolas were built in the railroad’s own shops at De Soto. 
Mo. Fifty Airslide hopper cars were purchased outside. 

The growing usefulness of trailer-on-flat car ship- 
ments, with its modifications for specific shipper de- 











mands, led to the purchase of 100 new mechanically 
refrigerated trailers and 50 tractor units to add to those 
already in service in Missouri Pacific piggy-back op- 
erations handling perishable commodities, principally 
from the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 

Its lines completely dieselized since 1955, Missouri 
Pacific had a total of 879 diesel units on its roster at 
year’s end. with all the road locomotives and most yard 
switchers radio-equipped. 


Construction was begun on the first 12-mile section 
of a new 23-mile branch line to run from Cadet. Mo.. 


to Pea Ridge, the site of a new iron ore development in 
Washington County, Missouri. 

Work is progressing on the new multi-million dollar 
“push-button” freight car classification yard at Kansas 
City. To be equipped with the latest electronic devices 
in hump yard operations, the huge new yard will be 
placed in partial service in February. 

Realization of the vast industrial potential of the great 
Southwest and Gulf Coast territory served by Missouri 
Pacific continues. In the past ten years some 3,600 new 
industries, with an estimated capital investment of more 
than $1.5 billion have located there. New establishments 
and expansions of existing plants during eleven months 
of 1958 represented still more opportunities for Missouri 
Pacific. 178 new industries with estimated capital in- 
vestment of more than $28.5 million were established, 
while 226 expansions, totalling more than $49.3 million, 
added te the freight traffic potential of the region. 


The policy of seeking increased passenger traffic 
for Missouri Pacific trains will continue. We will be 


on the alert for improved service and will be looking 
for added innovations to popularize our passenger trains. 

Among the various plans instituted to induce passen- 
gers to ride Missouri Pacific trains was the idea of spe- 
cial trains to special events for group movements of 
people. These invariably were well-patronized and paid 
off in revenue as well as good-will. The use of low- 
cost tray meals for coach passengers in the Eagle trains 


met with astonishing success. Started in December 1957. 
70,000 such meals have been served through October 
1958. 


Honoring coach tickets in sleepers and substantially 
reducing Pullman charges on some runs were probably 
the most successful of Missouri Pacific's many experi- 
ments to increase its passenger business. First instituted 
on the Houston to Brownsville, Texas trains, the Pullman 
revenue from May through October increased 24°) in 
1958 over 1957’s revenue from the original higher fares, 
while the local rail revenues on those trains increased 
68°, in the same period. 

The Thritt-T-Sleepers on the Colorado Eagles (St. 
Louis to Denver) likewise showed an awakened traveler 
interest when lower-cost train travel was made avail- 
able. Surveys among passengers in these coach-fare 
sleepers indicated that 37% would have used just the 
coach seat had not reduced Pullman fares also been 
in effect; 23° would have traveled by air, 14% by pri- 
vate automobile and 3° by bus. Only 10% were former 
standard Pullman car patrons who took advantage of 
the saving offered. 

In December, Missouri Pacific introduced that popular 
American custom, the “coffee break”, to all its passen- 
gers. Free coffee is now served mornings and afternoons 


aboard all trains carrying dining cars. These innova- 
tions may be supplemented with others in the year 
ahead. 
Outlook for 1959 
On the whole, the prospects for 1959 appear to be 


favorable for the Missouri Pacific. The West-Southwest 
territory served by this carrier seems to be accelerating 
its recovery from the effects of the depression more 
swiftly and surely than many other regions. Its diver- 
sified economy is perhaps responsible for most of this 
healthy condition, for the raw products of agriculture, 
mines and forests are in nearly equal balance with man- 
ufacturing and industrial output. 
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MANUEL A. DEL VALLE 


Chairman, Fajardo Eastern Sugar Associates 

For both the immediate and the long-term future, 
sugar production prospects look bright for Puerto Rico. 
With both expanded volume and improved production 
iacilities, earning outlooks also are favorable, particu- 
larly for the long pull. The recovery in production will 
result largely from more normal weather and operating 
conditions, but in some part from improved techniques 
and practices which have been adopted by the industry. 

In the early 1950s, Puerto Rico served as a reservoir 
of excess sugar to protect against a shortage of sugar in 
the mainland U. S. market. In fact, during the period 
from 1949 to 1956, nearly a million tons more sugar was 
produced than the industry was able to harvest and sell 
under the U. S. Sugar Act. 

The carrying of excess sugar was a costly practice for 
growers and processors, so that in the period from 1953 
to 1957, the industry intentionally reduced its production. 

In August 1956 the industry suffered from hurricane 
damage. With around a million tons of carryover cane 
in the fields, the effect of the hurricane winds proved to 
be sericus. What was more serious, however, was that 
this hurricane was largely devoid of rain and was fol- 
lowed by a long period of drought, which affected the 
cane very adversely. 

The dry weather continued through the growing sea- 
son for the 1958 crop. Then, in the middle of the 1958 
harvest, heavy rains set in and caused one of the 
lowest rates of recovery of sugar from the cane ever 
experienced in the industry. 

Production of sugar, which had already been cut from 
1,560,000 tons in 1952 to 1,138,000 tons in 1956 to bring 
output in line with U. S. Sugar Act quotas, fell further 
to 979,000 tons in 1957 and 923,000 tons in 1958. 

In 1959, however, the sugar output of Puerto Rico is 
heading sharply upward from the 1957 level, due to a 
variety of causes. 

The first stimulus to higher sugar production is nor- 
mal weather. As compared to the deficient rainfall 
levels from July, 1956, through April, 1958, the rainfall 
level for the growing period of the 1959 sugarcane crop 
has been slightly above normal. 

In addition, during the fall of 1957 and the spring of 
1958, substantial new plantings of cane were made. This 


means that the old, low-yielding cane stools were 
vlowed up and newer, higher-yielding plantings were 


made, 

Another trend in the industry which indicates higher 
output is the development of new, improved cane vari- 
eties. Since it requires a number of years to develop 
and test a new cane variety, only preliminary results are 
coming from this program. Excellent results are indi- 
cated by some of the new canes now in the preliminary 
testing stages, however. 

Another step toward higher sugar production is the 
advance that is now being made toward mechanical 
equipment for harvesting cane. In the years since 1952, 
tremendous progress has been made. The cane is still 
cut by hand, but most of it is loaded mechanically. 
Hauling is done under conditions which greatly increase 
productivity. What is more, the industry is now starting 
research on a which can both cut and 
load the cane. 

There is no denying that during the past six to eight 
years the industry has suffered seriously in the matter 
of earnings. This has been due in large part to two 
important factors. The first has been the continued 


With P. W. Brooks 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Bruce S. 
Whitston is now affiliated with 
P. W. Brooks & Co., Incorporated, 
31 Milk Street. 


Joins Keizer Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — David P. 
Mittell has joined the staff of 
Keizer & Co., Inc., 19 Congress 
Street. 


cane harvester 


With Keller Co. 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Sheldon A. 
Freeman is now connected with 
Keller & Co., 31 State Street. 


Lee Higginson Adds 
(Special to Tar Fi 
BOSTON, Mass. — Richard L. 
Dowling has been added to the 
staff of Lee Higginson Corpora- 
tion, 50 Federal Street. 
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all elements of production 
rates, taxes, materials, and the like—while the price of 
sugar has not gone up. 

The second factor depressing industry earnings has 
been the reduced volume of production. By present in- 
dications, however, the 1959 production is indicated at 


mounting of costs—wage 


near the quota level. In addition, the island has the 
opportunity of rebuilding a normal carryover inven- 
tory to replace that which was wiped out by the dis- 
astrous crops of 1957 and 1958. Over and above this, 
sugar consumption is constantly increasing, 


On the basis of population projections, U. S. sugar 
consumption is indicated at about 10 million tons in 
1965. This indicates the opportunity the sugar indus- 
try of Puerto Rico has to restore its production to and 
above the 1952 level of about 1,360,000 tons. 


THOMAS W. DELZELL 


Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 
Portland General Electric Company _ 


The year closing has been one of progress for Portland 
General Electric Company—two dams were completed 
and another big one planned. 

The utility in the past year placed 198,000 kilowatts 
of new electricity “on line”’—mark- 
ing a construction investment of 
some $49,000,000—and for the future 
announced its intentions to build the 
largest dam ever constructed within 
the confines of Oregon. The pro- 
posed $71,000,000 Round Butte proj- 
ect on the Deschutes River in cen- 
tral Oregon is a symbol of our com- 
pany’s faith in Oregon’s future. And 
the Pelton and North Fork hydro- 
electric projects, completed in 1958, 
are standards of PGE’s recent con- 
struction progress. 

We share the faith which all Ore~ 
gon electric utilities have in the 
future growth and development of 
our state. This confidence is exem- 
plified by the tremendous construction program which 
these utilities have undertaken. 

In addition to hydro projects already completed or 
underway, PGE and other Oregon utility companies have 
contracted for large blocks of power from projects such 
as Priest Rapids dam and Rocky Reach dam, being built 
in Washington by local public agencies. These contrac- 
tual commitments are added proof that Oregon utilities 
believe the state’s economy will continue its forward 
progress. 

The so-called “recession” in Oregon did not have a 
noticeably serious effect on the utility business. Power 
use remained high and was 4% to 5% greater than in 
1957. We believe it is sound to predict continued in- 
creases in electric energy consumption by all customers 
in 1959. With that in mind, we will spend some $13,000,- 
000 on expansion and addition to our transmission and 
distribution system during the year. 

Line construction planned by PGE includes 48 miles 
of transmission conductors and 510 miles of distribution 
lines. During 1958, the utility constructed 111 miles of 
transmission cables and 415 miles of distribution lines. 

At the year’s end, PGE. registered 245,000 customers 
who used 3.6 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

Construction expenditures for 1958 totaled $21,900,000. 
Completion of North Fork and Pelton hydro projects 
took $10,700,000 of the total, with the rest going for 
transmission and distribution construction, 
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ARTHUR O. DIETZ 


President, C.1. T. Financial Corporation 


US. consumers will use a record $42.5 billion of instal- 
ment credit in 1959, including some $16.2 billion for 
automobile purchases. This amount will top 1957's record 
extensions of credit by a small margin. 

Rapid recovery from the recession 
and the surge of the economy toward 
the peaks of the 1960’s will make 
1959 a very good year for consumers 
and business. 

Although many persons deferred 
purchases during the 1957-58 slump 
and there was some job dislocation, 
there was never any doubt as to the 
judgment and integrity of the aver- 
age time buyer and repayment for 
earlier purchases continued, as al- 
ways, on a sound basis. Now some of 
of the “backlog demand” from the 
slump will be added to other pur- 
chases to swell total credit extensions 
for the coming year. 

Our auto-financing subsidiary—Universal C.I.T. Credit 
Corporation—is the nation’s largest independent auto 
finance company, and we look for at least 5.5 million 
new car sales, with the probability that the final figure 
will be considerably higher. 

Studies conducted by the C.LT. department of eco- 
nomics indicate that consumers will use $16.2 billion of 
instalment credit for automobile purchases in 1959, up 
$2 billion over 1958. Total instalment credit, at $42.5 
villion. will be some $3.1 billion higher than the 1958 
total. 

Other durable goods—major appliances and the like- 
will account for some $11.7 billion of credit extensions 
und repair and modernization loans probably will total 
about $1.6 billion. Personal loans probably will total 
some $13 billion. 

Repayments of instalment debt during 1959 for earlier 
ourchases will amount to about $46 billion. Total instal- 
ment credit outstanding at the end of 1959 will amount 
to some $36 billion, compared with an estimated $33.4 
billion at the end of 1958. 

Consumer instalment credit volume will continue to 
increase because most families now use it as the “nor- 
mal” way to buy automobiles and other valuable 
durables and also its use is extending into many new 
fields. 

The highest annual total of instalment credit exten- 
sions up to this time was $42.4 billion in 1957. The total 
was $40.1 billion in 1956 and $39 billion in 1955. 

Rising dollar amounts of consumer instalment credit 
are to be expected as increasing numbers of persons turn 
to time buying as a sound means of acquiring assets and 
services.. Large amounts of credit outstandings are no 
cause for concern as long as credit is soundly extended 
and wisely used. 

Fifty vears of experience in sales financing has proved 
it C.L.T. that the U.S. consumer is an excellent credit 
manager and will continue to discharge his responsi- 
silities promptly, as he has in the past. 


Artnur O. Dietz 


P. M. DINKINS 


President, General Aniline & Film Cerporation 

Nineteen-fifty-eight sales of General Aniline will sur- 
pass the all-time high sales record established in 1957. 
Marnings were somewhat restricted in 1958 because of 
imcreased operating and non-recurring costs. We are 
looking forward to 1959 with a great 
deal of optimism. This is based on 
ur own estimates as well as the 
general consensus of the economists 
md business forecasters who agree 
that the business outlook for 1959 
is good. While it is not expected 
what the country will experience an 
upward surge as dramatic as in 
1955-1956; nevertheless, it appears 
that 1959 will be an economically 
lid year. Forecasters predict that 
m 1959 we will see increases in 
three major segments of the econ- 
emy of the country, i.e., govern- 
ment spending, consumer spending 
md business spending. The antici- 
sated increase in business spending 
is attributed to the replenishing of liquidated inven- 
tories as well as construction of new plants and equip- 
ment. Although we are optimistic about 1959, we rec- 
gnize that the coming year will be one which will test 
sur organization, but the same will be true of our com- 
petitors. The present buyer’s market is expected to 
secome more competitive because of the increased pro- 
duction capacity which resulted from heavy investment 
m new plants and equipment in the past few years. We 
glan to meet the competitive challenge, however, with 
“ew aid better products and by greater efficiency in 
operations. 
White our Dyestuff and Chemical Division should 
»enefit because of improved economic conditions of the 
country, if is aware that competition will be keener 
in 1959. In anticipation of this the Division has reor- 
ganized its marketing and sales departments and its 
technics! service organization. The Division will have 
im operation for the entire year new manufacturing fa- 
Gilities. including an ethylene oxide plant, which are 
expected to result in improved costs. 

The photographic industry should benefit by the ex- 


Philip M. Dinkins 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


pected improvement in al] three majo: 
economy of the country. Our Ansco Division plans to 
capture a share of this increased spending power by) 
instituting more intensive selling efforts coupled with 
the marketing of new photograohic products, and im- 
proving its present produc, line. 

Our Ozalic Division, which is a leader in the field 
of reproduction machines and sensitized papers, will 
be better equipped in 1959 to handle the expected in- 
crease in government and business spending. With new 
plants to manufacture reproduction machines, sensitize 
papers and new and improved products, Ozalid expects 
not only to maintain its position in the field but also 
improve its operating costs. 

On the whole, 19459 for General 
substantially better year than 1958. 


seements of the 


Aniline should be a 


GEORGE S. DIVELY 
Chairman and President, Harris-Intertype Corporation 

During 1958 the economy experienced the deepest, but 
possibly the shortest, recession of the postwar period. 
Continued improvement is expected throughout 1959, 
with the stimulus during the first half of the year com- 
ing largely from the consumer. Dur- , 
ng the latter part of the year, the 
capital equipment recovery should 
provide additional impetus. 

The 1958 recession, however. takes 
on somewhat broader significance. 
in my opinion, than its two postwar 
predecessors. In general, it marked 
the end of the period of war-induced 
shortages and the beginning of a 
more highly competitive economy. 
In the period ahead it will probably 
be harder to make profits and easier 
to make costly mistakes. The com- 
panies that will move forward will 
be primarily those that have geared 
their products and organization for G. S. Dively 
a “hard-sell” future. 

Printing, Publishing and Broadcasting 

Looking at printing, publishing and broadcasting—the 
industries served by Harris-Intertype—the 1959 picture 
is promising. Advertising is the main source of revenue 
for these industries, and during 1958 total advertising 
outlays dipped only about 2%, compared to a drop of 
around 10% for the over-all economy. Advertising 
should more than gain this back as general business 
bolsters its advertising and sales promotion expenditures 
to meet increasing competitiveness. There should be a 
corresponding pick-up in volume and profits for well- 
prepared printers, publishers and broadcasters 


Harris-Intertype 

As for Harris-Intertype, the outlook appears good. 
New and improved products recently introduced have 
been well received by customers. Increased interest is 
being shown in high-speed magazine presses, in four, 
five and six-color sheet-fed offset presses, in automated 
bindery equipment, in improved presensitized photo- 
offset plates and in advanced designs of commercial 
broadcasting equipment. The company’s enlarged re- 
search and development program should provide further 
advances in 1959. 

To handle a growing volume of business ($58 million 
last tiscal year), Harris-Intertyne’s organization struc- 
ture is being built around the concept of centralized 
policy and staff services, and decentralized operations. 
This structure appears well suited to more competitive 
times, It retains a closeness and sensitivity to customer 
requirements at the operating level, and at the same 
time provides the over-all research, financial and man- 
agement strengths of a large corporation. Harris-Inter- 
type’s operating units are: Harris - Seybold Division, 
Cleveland and Dayton; -Intertype Division, Brooklyn; 
The Cottrell Company, Westerly, R. l.; Macey Company, 
Cleveland; Lithoplate, Inc., Los Angeles; Gates Radio 
Company, Quincy, IL; and the International Division, 
including Intertype Limited, Slough, England and Inter- 
type Setzmaschinen, West Berlin, Germany. 


CRIS DOBBINS 


President, Ideal Cement Company 


Early in 1958 the nation seemed to be undergoing a 
minor recession which coupled with unfavorable weather 
over practically the entire nation gave the cement in- 
dustry a slow start during the first three months. The 
second quarter showed little im- 
provement, but in early summer 
shipments began to improve and 
continued at a good level through 
the fall and early winter. 

We feel when all of the statistics 
are in and compiled, total shipments 
for 1958 will equal or exceed the 
total of 1956, the industry’s best year. 

Some of the significant develop- 
ments during 1958 were: the gradual 
improvement of housing starts; the 
increased rate of construction on 
the Interstate Highway System; and 
the continuing trend towards more 
extensive use of prestressed precast 
concrete. 

In the industry, continued con- 
struction of new cement plants may accentuate over- 
supply in certain areas. Much of this new construction 


Cris Dobbins 


has been promoted by interests outside of the U. S. or 


by persons not now in the cement industry. 
The importation of foreign cement appears to be a 
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minor but disturbing factor in some areas. It is unlikely 
that shipments of cement into the United States can 
be profitable to foreign producers except as the pro- 
ducers and their governments may be willing to ignore 
costs in orcer to secure dollar exchange. 

There have been no reductions in labor rates and 
none are in sight. Costs of other items used by the 
industry are likewise generally on a gradually increas- 
ing plane and this pattern of inflation can only be offset 
either by higher prices or bv further mechanization 
which, of course, requires large capital outlay. 

The prcspects for 1959 are that cement use may be 
greater than fer tne current year. The Interstate High- 
way Program should reach a level of construction toward 
which it has been moving since it was inaugurated in 
1956 and this level should continue for several years. 
In addition to the highway program, the general up- 
turn in the construction industry could result in the use 
of 5%-to 10% more cement in continental United States 
than in 1958 


R. P. DOHERTY 


Chairman of the Board, 
The National Bank of Commerce, Houston, Texas 


Continuance of moderate economic expansion for the 
nation this year should result in one of the most favor- 
able earnings performances for the banking system as - 
a whole in over a decade. On the other hand, because 
a g2neral business recovery does not 
progress uniformly in all industries 
and in all geographic regions, earn- 
ings performances of _ individual 
banks will continue to vary widely. 

There are at least two fundamental 
reasons for expecting bank financial 
statements on the whole to reflect 
improvement in 1959 over 1958. 

First, Federal Reserve anti-reces- 
sion monetary actions promoted 
further expansion of the earninzg- 
asset base of the banking system last 
year. This asset expansion enabled 
many banks to maintain 1958 earn- 
ings at or near 1957 levels, despite 
precipitous declines in money market 
rates during the first half of the 
year and in the face of further increases in operating 
expense ¢. 

Second, if the general economic recovery continues 
to progress as anticipated, money rates can be expected 
to increase gradually through the year after allowances 
for sezsonel variations. Although recent evidence sug- | 
gests that the momentum of the recovery may be slow- 
ing, no serious faltering or prolonged levelling seems 
to be in store this year. 

Money rates responded upward rather promptly to 
Federal Reserve actions at mid-year in 1958. If recovery 
moves faster than is now expected, additional Federal 
teserve pressures on member bank reserves can be 
expected to emerge. Thus, money rates are likely to 
increase moderately in 1959. 

Bank stock analysts have already begun to cite possi- 
pilities of increases in cash dividends on bank stocks this 
year. Although some increases can be expected by in- 
dividual banks, it is probable that a significant part of 
increased earnings will be utilized in the form of per- 
manent additions to capital funds. In any event, 
investors in bank stocks can continue to view their 
holdings as “growth” type investments. 

Loan demands, which did not rebound quite as quickly 
as some experts anticipated late in 1958, will follow the 
economic recovery upward this year. A marked inflow 
of savings to banks, which increased the costs of doing 
business last vear, will probably be drawn down some- 
what by “temporary” savers as consumer spending on 
durable goods increases moderately this year. 

Bank earnings perfoimances are once again demen- 
strating a unique characteristic in an economic system 
placing heavy reliance on flexible monetary policies 
This characteristic can be summarized as follows: favor- 
able growth in good times and reasonable stability in 
recessionary periods. 


R. P. Doherty 


FREDERIC G. DONNER 
Chairman, General Motors Corp. 

The economic horizon is considerably brighter now 
than it was at this time a year ago or at any time within 
the past year. The recovery from the low point of the 
recession last April has now reached the point where 
we can be confident that the eco- 
nomic charts are showing, not a 
wiggle, but a definite and healthy 
upward trend. 

The automobile industry has been 
experiencing the effects of labor dif- 
ficulties incident to the negotiation 
of new agreements with the unions 
representing our employes. During 
most of the fourth quarter of 1958 
dealer stocks of new cars were in- 
adequate in the light of the enthu- 
siastic customer response to our 1959 
models. This, however, is a small 
price to pay for arriving at agree- 
ments that are reasonable and fair 
and that should represent a construc- 
tive contribution to economic stabil- 
ity during 1959 and the succeeding two years they will 
remain in effect. 

The remarkably 


Frederic G. Donner 


rapid recovery from the 1957-58 re- 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


Mr. Johannsen’s Letter on Gold 
Hits Higher Price Contradictions 


Mr. Johannsen maintains advocates of dollar devaluation place 
themselves in a contradictory position. He writes there is no 
more sense in redefining the dollar to take into acceunt money- 
credit dilution than there. would be in redefining milk to take 
into account watered milk supply. He asks when would they 
cease redefining milk—when it contains 99.9% water. Recom- 
mends ceasing the issuance of and retiring Federal Reserve 
Notes and/or lean-created deposits that impair the financial 
quality of dollar rather than the opposite method of devaluation. 


Editor, Commercial and Fimancial 
Chronicle: 

Recent discussions on the “price” 
of gold, both in the Commercia! 
and Financial Chronicle. as well 
as other media, are indicative of 
ithe semantic 
confusion sur- 
rounding 
monetary 
problems. 

Part of the 
confusion is 
probably due 
to the fact 
that the gov- 
ernment has 
defined «the 
word “dollar” 
in terms of 
silver as well 
as gold. But 
in an economy 
as ours, which 
makes pretensions to being allied 
to a restricted form of an inter- 
national gold bullion standard, the 
only acceptable definition is that 
of the so-called ‘“‘gold-dollar’’ es- 
tablished as the result of the Gold 
Reserve Act of Jan. 30, 1934. By 
a proclamation of the President 
(48 Stat. 1730) on Jan. 31, 1934, a 
“dollar” was defined as 13.714 
grains of pure gold. 





Oo. B. Johannsen 


To most people the werd 
lar” probably conjures up some 
nebulous concept of value, but ac- 
tually under the gold standard a 


“dol- 


dollar is just a certain weight of 
gold. 

As there are 486 grains in a 
Troy ounee, if you divide 480 
grains by 13.714 grains per dollar, 
you arrive at 35 dollars. One 
might quite logically say, there- 
fore, that $35 is a synonym for an 
ounce of gold. If the price of a 
pair of shoes is $35, that is equiva- 
lent to saying that the price of a 
pair of shoes is an ounce of gold. 
That being the case, when you say 
the “price” of an ounce of gold 
is $35, you are saying the price of 
an ounce of gold is an ounce of 
gold. This is mere tautology. 

The simple fact is that if gold 
is money it has no price, for in a 
money economy, the definition of 
“price” is the ratio at which goods 
and services are excnanged for 
money. Of course, if gold is not 
money, then it has a price in terms 
of whatever is money. 

If gold is money, then the so- 
called “price” ot gold occurs as 
the result of the definition of the 
word “dollar.”” Any change in the 
“price” of gold actually means a 
re-definition of the word “dollar.” 

But the dollar was re-defined 
in 1954. Prior to that time the 
dollar was 23.22 grains of pure 
gold. This re-definition served no 


useful purpose, though it meant 
that government and gold pro- 
ducers had a large inventory 


“profit” on their gold holdings. 
Many of those who urge a 
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higher “price” for gold find them- 
selves in a contradictory position. 
On the one hand, they come into 
the field of monetary disputation 
and claim gold is the only sound 
money. On the other hand, they 
claim the “price” of gold is too 
low. Well, if gold has a price, it 
is not money, and if it’s not money, 
it’s just another commodity. And 
it certainly is no function of the 
government to fix the prices of 
commodities. 

If they recognize that by urging 
a higher “price,” they are actually 
advocating the reduction in the 
weight of gold in a dollar, they 
must. support such advocacy with 
cogent reasons why the monetary 
unit’s weight should be reduced. 

if the weight in a dollar should 
be. reduced, why not reduce the 
weight in an avoirdupois pound 
from 16 ounces to 10 ounces? 
Scme tenable arguments might be 
adduced for ten ounces, particu- 
larly from the viewpoint of ease of 
calculation, but the 16-ounce 
pound has been with us for many, 
many years. And yet, although 
the weight of gold in the dollar 
was changed only 25 years ago, 
pleas are now being heard for 
changing it again. And why have 
they waited for 25 years? Why 
not every ten years, five years, or 
every hour on the hour? One is 
just as absurd as the other. 

If their argument is that the 
realities of the situation must be 
faced and that as our monetary 
structure has beer diluted through 
the issuance of i. o. u.’s, in the 
form of Federal Reserve notes 
and loan-created demand deposits, 
and that it therefore becomes 
necessary to define the dollar to 
take this dilution into account, 
may one ask them a question? 
What would their suggestion be 
in the case of the dilution of the 
milk supply of the nation through 
the addition of water by some 
governmental agency? Would they 
recommend that “milk” be re- 
defined to take this dilution into 
account? And should it be con- 
tinually re-defined even if a 
quart of milk eventually contains 


99.9% water? When do they ad- 
vocate stopping the re-definition 
of “milk’—when do they advo- 


cate stopping the re-definition of 
“dollar?” 

Would it not be wiser instead 
of re-defining “milk” to stop its 
dilution and remove as much 
water as possible? If that is so, 
would it not also be wiser instead 
of re-defining dollar to stop the 
dilution by ceasing the issuance 
of Federal Reserve notes and/or 
loan-created demand deposits, and 
retiring as many of them as pos- 
sible? 

If you cannot improve the nutri- 
tive quality of milk by re-defin- 
ing it, how can.you improve the 
financial quality of the dollar by 
re-defining it? 

O. B. JOHANNSEN 
Park, N. J. 


1958. 


Roselle 
Dec. 26, 


With Sterling Assoc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—James A. 
Goforth has joined the staff of 
Sterling Associates, Inc., Johnston 
Building. 


E. F. Hinkle Adds 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore.—Laurence H. 
Lau has been added to the staff 
a” ¢. UF. Biekie & Co., Ie., 
Equitable Building. 


Joins May & Co. 
Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore. — George E. 
Barkdoll has joined the staff of 
May & Co., 618 Southwest Yam- 
hill Street. 


A. C. Etheridge Opens 


SHREVEPORT, La. — Arthur C. 


Etheridge is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 3109 


Alexander. 
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There Must Be a Limit! 


“It is only natural that most of the dollar credits 
which have been made available in Latin America 
have been loans repayable either from tax revenues 
or from the earnings of the enterprises meriting the 


loans. Beyond this, however, many leaders in Latin 
America point out the need for ‘social develop- 
ment’: they contend that the lack of housing con- 
stitutes their most serious single social problem. 
They hope a method can be found to make credit 
available for home, hospital, and related con- 
struction. 































































“I feel that we should be prepared to assist other 
countries in improving their health and sanitation 
facilities. Loans for these purposes have been avail- 
able in the past and should continue to be. The 
problem of housing finance is, however, much more 
difficult. 

“I suggest, therefore, that the nations of Latin 
America should not look to the United States or to 
international agencies for significant financial as- 
sistance in housing but should pursue vigorously 
the path of economic development and inflation 
control in order to enlarge the national product and 
available savings, and thus widen the margin that 
can be devoted to improvement of housing.”— 
Milton S. Eisenhower. 


This seems to us to be at least the beginning of 
wisdom. After all, a loan is a loan and repayment 
is naturally expected, all too many gifts (or should 
we say bribes?) in recent years have been labeled 
loans. 
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cession should be a source of great satisfaction to all 
Americans. It is indicative of the fundamental strength 
of our economy. It should inspire confidence in the 
future. ; ea 

Confidence is a most important ingredient in an 
economy geared as is ours for volume production to 
meet the needs of a mass market. When consumers have 
confidence, they buy. When their confidence falters, 
they curtail buying. The automobile industry is always 
severely affected by recession because people can post- 
pone new ear purchases without seriously impairing 
their ability to have, for a time at least, reasonably 
usable transportation. 

On. the other hand, when the trend is up and the 
outlook is bright, confidence revives and sales of auto- 
mobiles, as well as of other durable goods, rise rapidly. 
This would seem to be the situation that exists today. 
Confidence is reviving and consumers are spending. With 
a proper selling effort 1959 should be a year of sub- 
stantially increased volume in our industry. And as 
reviving confidence produces similar effects in other 
durable goods industries, we can anticipate further im- 
provement in the level of employment and industrial 
activity generally. 


DONALD W. DOUGLAS, JR. 
President, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 

The outlook for 1959 in the aircraft and missile indus- 
try must be qualified in view of certain uncontrollable 
factors inherent in the manufacture of the vehicles which 
we produce. Existing firm orders for the coming year 
are known and our delivery sched- 
ules are laid down far in advance. 

But the increasing emphasis on 
missiles, with a relatively short pro- 
duction flow time offers the possi- 
bility of new orders which could 
have a direct effect on industry in- 
come during the year. 

Because the industry produces 
primarily military vehicles, any pre- 
diction made today assumes no rad- 
ical change in the international sit- 
uation. 

During the vear, there will cer- 
tainly be a gradual acceleration in 
the delivery rate of commercial 
transperts which will be almost en- 
tirely turbine powered. The last half 
of the year will see a vastly increased rate of output. 
There are now on order about 900 commercial turbine- 
powered transports. 

The new transports will be considerably more costly 
than were their predecessors but their income potential 
makes them a desirable purchase. Fewer of the big and 
faster units will be required to generate the seat-miles 
which we feel traffic expectations will require. In addi- 
tion, fast turn-arounds and increased utilization will 
contribute to greater over-all efficiency. 

It is our expectation that transports produced this year 
and next will have a service life of more than ten years. 
We do not forsee any marked increase in the 600 mile- 
per-hour performances now programmed within the 
next ten years. It would appear that government ex- 
penditures for missiles, space vehicles, and supporting 
components wil! increase during the year. Known De- 
partment of Defense estimates support this prediction. 
We do not believe that there will be any marked in- 
crease in defense purchases other than those already laid 
down, always barring a disruption of the international 
political climate. 

There will be strict fiscal control of not only total 
military expenditures but the rate of expenditure. We 
recognize that any threat of excess spending may neces- 
sitate cutbacks or stretch-outs. 

In summary, we feel that employment will be steadv 
at about 750,000, with a slight upturn anticipated in the 
last half of the year. After June 30 there will probably 
be an appreciable acceleration in the nation’s missiles 
and space age production. 


ROGER DRACKETT 
President, The Drackett Company 

Sales of our company in the current fiscal year endec 
September 30, 1959, are expected to be above those of 
the preceding fiscal year. Dollar volume in the first 
quarter ended December 31, 1958, will be about three 
per cent above the unusual first 1958 5 
fiseal quarter when sales were con- 
tra-seasonal as a result of the in- 
troduction of Blue Mist. a new 
product. Both comparative periods 
will reflect sales of Judson-Dunway 
Corporation, acquired October 31, 
1958. 

Improvement in the over-all 
American economy will be reflected 
in our rising sales. Especially will 
this be true of our plastics division, 
Calmar and the Maclin Company, 
which, like all chemical and allied 
industries, will benefit directly from 
expanded sales of the many indus- 
tries that buy their products. Our 
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Roger Drackett 
drain cleaning and window cleaning 

products are more directly responsive to consumer influ- 
ences, like increased consumer spending, the rise in the 
new home building—consequent to larger new family 
formations—and the ever accelerating public desire for 
greater cleanliness and health. 





Although it is too early to estimate 1959 fiscal year 
net profits, we expect them to be a little higher than a 
year ago... again including the Judson-Dunway figures 
for both periods. Net earnings for the first 1959 fiscal 
quarter may be under those of a year ago, because of 
non-recurring items, as for example the almost entire 
absorption of the Judson-Dunway acquisition costs. For 
all of 1959 the earnings per share should not be lower 


than a year ago, even though more shares are out- 
standing. 


Like some others we do not look for a boom year in 
1959. rather we expect one of continued general recovery. 
Our confidence perhaps stems from our 1958 perform- 
ance when we had the largest sales and net profits in 
our 43 year history. Excluding the effects of our soy bean 
operations, which were sold July 1, 1957. Drackett for 
23 successive years has had year to year gains in sales 
and profits on all its operations. From calendar 1935 
through fiscal 1958 our sales and profits show gains of 
16 times. Net sales in 1935 were $1,432,400 against fiscal 
1958 sales of $19,498,127. Net profit was $105,171 and 
$1,534,375 respectively for the two periods. 

We shall be able to handle increased production, con- 
sequent to larger sales, readily because like the chemical 
industry generally—47% of its plants are less than eight 
years old—our plants, equipment, and machinery are 
new, efficient, and relatively low-cost in operation. Our 
plants are almost coinpletely newly equipped in the last 
five years. 

Continued expenditures for the latest equipment and 
machinery will be made in 1959 as we plan further plant 
decentralization to reduce our transportation costs, and 
thereby hold down our prices. We initiated our decen- 
tralization policy in 1953 with the opening of the San 
Leandro, California plant. Last November we began 
operating our newly constructed plant at East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Shortly we will open a new manu- 
facturing plant in Canada. Other plants at new locations 
may be announced in the coming months. These will be 
additional to such plants as we may acquire through 
purchases of other firms. We are negotiating and con- 
sidering acquisitions of companies whose products will 
fit into our manufacturing and selling patterns. 

Within the last vear our sales force has been doubled. 
Our advertising expenditures meanwhile have increased 
by 20%. In the meantime, we have market tested a new 
economy package and introduced a pour-spout package 
of (Drano) our drain cleaner. We have introduced a new 
and improved formula for (Windex) our window 
cleaner. Our copper cleanser (Twinkle) has progressed 
vigorously. All of these products rank either first or 
second in their respective field, and we plan to use every 
available means of advertising, merchandising and pro- 
motion to maintain and improve their industry positions. 
As a result of the Judson-Dunway acquisition we added 
several product lines, most important of which are 
(Vanish) a bowl cleaner, (Delete) a stain remover tor 
sinks and bathtubs, and (Expello) a moth repellant. 

Although Maclin Company, maker of thermoplastic 
molding compounds, and the Calmar division, producer 
of plastic sprayers and dispensers, operated at record 
high levels in fiscal 1958 we expect their sales this year 
will push them to new production peaks, therefore we 
plan to add to their facilities and to install more new 
high-speed equipment and machinery. We are not basic 
producers of resins. We use less than ten per cent of the 
plastic specialties produced by the Calmar division, 
which is beneftting from the growing use of plastic dis- 
pensers for a wide variety of liquid and semi-liquid 
products. Our position in this highly competitive busi- 
ness will be helped by the introduction of new basic 
patentable features in some Calmar products. 

Inventories, unlike many chemical companies, have 
not been a problem to Drackett, because we gear our 
production to immediate sales, a practice that will be 
furthered by addiiionail decentralization in 1959. 

Research and development are being stepped up this 
year. We are readying for market testing several new 
products with promising potentials. Present plans call for 
concentrating research on household products in Cin- 
cinnati and on plastic specialties in Los Angeles. 


SHERMAN DRAWDY 


President, Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Company, 
Augusta, Georgia 


Banking, like any other basic business activity of the 
American economy, views the future from two perspec- 
tives. First, there is the immediate future, the financial 
prospects for the year ahead. Second, there is the long 
look ahead, the analysis of trends 
that will crystallize in the’ next 
decade or two. 

From the second perspective, it 
appears to the writer that two out- 
standing characteristics of the next 
two decades are already well under 
development. These are. population 
and automatien. These two develop- 
ments are interrelated, especially 
from the banker’s viewpoint. More 
population, means more loan activity, 
more aceounts, and more clearings. 
It means that banks must be pre- 
pared at some point in the not-too- 
distant future to either add drasti- 
cally to their labor force and living 
quarters or to employ. technical 
improvements to speed up and simplify paper processing. 
This latter alternative, under the general heading of 
automation, appears to be the most logical solution. 
Through it banking can achieve what other industries 
are also planning to achieve; a higher standard of 
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production and service through greater output per em- 
ployee-hour. 

This is not to say that banks must be prepared to 
sacrifice personal contact for an impersonal machine 
operation. Automation is not an end in itself but a 
means to free more of the staff for public contact. The 
prime commodity offered by banks will always be 
service, and the expanding future, with its increase in 
population and industrial and business activity, will 
continually require more and better financial service. 

Our own organization, the Georgia Railroad Bank & 
Trust Company, cbserved in 1958 its 125th Anniversary. 
These years were spent for the most part in service to a 
section of the Southeast which was primarily agricul- 
tural. However, during the past few years the dawn 
of an industrial era has become apparent, and now 
events are occurring almost daily which point to a high 
degree of industrialization in the section. By the time 
our 150th Anniversary is observed this trend should 
have gone far indeed. I believe our experience is typical 
of that of many sections of the country. Industry grows 
and spreads as population and standards of living and 
production increase. Banks in these areas must be 
prepared not only to follow, but to spearhead this trend. 

From the short-term viewpoint, the look ahead into 
the year 1959, one characteristic seems to be outstanding. 
I believe that 1959 will be a year of slow, steady growth, 
with a steady upgrade rather than a series of peaks and 
valleys. It will be another good year in a long succession 
of good years, past and future, the cumulative effect 
of which will be a tremendous long-term expansion. I 
feel that it is the banker’s duty now to set his sights on 
this ultimate expansion rather than on any temporary 
short-term boom or recession. The forces making for 
this ultimate growth will prove too strong to be deterred 
by any ephemeral dislocation of the economy, 


J. RUSSELL DUNCAN 
President, Minneapolis-Moline Company 
Present prospects for general business in 1959 are 
good, and farm equipment manufacturing will prove no 
exception to the general trend. As a matter of fact. I 
personally believe that 1959 will be one of the best years 
for the farm equipment industry. 
With the expectation that many 
acreage planting restrictions will be 
removed in the coming year, there 
will be an increase in employment 
on farms which in turn will certainly 
boost the need for new cost-reduc- 


ing farm machinery. The techno- 
logical improvements in today’s 


tractors and farm machines will en- 
able farmers to do vastly more work 
on the expanded acreage they will 
be planting. 

And the farmer should have more 
cash in his hands for improvements, 


including the purchase of farm 
J. Russell Duncan machinery, as the new year gets 
under way, because of the over- 


whelming production indicated by crop reports of 1958. 
Higher volume should more than make up for somewhat 
lower unit prices received by the farmer for his crops. 

Since the business of farming is one of the most im- 
portant elements in the total economy, accounting for an 
annual gross income of $35 billion, it offers our farm 
equipment manufacturing industry a really bright future. 
Our market is bursting with dynamic progress, I am 
happy to say. ; 

In summary, as I see it, the general business outlook 
is very favorable for 1959. Business climate is much 
more favorable than it has been for a long time. Built- 
in reserves of economic strength are with us, such as 
social security, unemployment benefits and pension trust 
funds. Our unemployment benefits tend to offset the 
bad effect of continuing unemployment. Government 
expenditures will continue high. Total farm income will 


increase. The Gross National Product will continue to 
climb. 

Nineteen-fifty-nine should be a good year to be in 
business. 


BYRON DUNN 
President, National Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, Neb. 

Thanks to our large crops this past summer, the out- 
look for our Midwest is good. We look forward to serv- 
icing out-of-state corporations. We have cheap electric 
power, plenty of labor, good transportation by rail and 
by air; in fact, we have more air 
line stops planned for Nebraska than 
anv other state. All these factors 
will permit us to serve corporations 
that wish to enlarge their operations 
and reduce their costs. 

Loans are streng in Nebraska 
banks with a lot of commodity loans. 
There is a gradual increase in live- 
stock which produces loans. All ac- 
tive banks in Nebraska are getting 
enough loans to make their opera- 
tions profitable. 

There is one thing that I think 
we as cities, states and Nation are 
very lax on—and that is getting in- 
formation to our people. I am talk- 
ing about industry and professional 
business. We all know that labor and socialism hires 
professional men and women to tell their story through 
the press and over the air, and it is my opinion that 
if we aren’t to be swallowed up by labor and socialism, 
we are going to have to organize and tell our story on 
the American way of life. The general public needs to 
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understand the unselfish actions taken by many business 


and professional men in their efforts to produce a better 


life for themselves and their families and people around 
them. This is a glowing story, one that will interest 
the public, but the stery needs to be put into print 
und on the air. Newspapers, radio, TV, and magazines 
such as The Commercial and Financial Chronicle will 
tell this story if it is made available to them. 

This is one of the goals we look forward to helping 
with this coming year of 1959. It’s easy to sit back and 
read the cutlook from the different sections of the 
country, and do nothing! I hope those reading the arti- 
cles that appear will take the advice of these men and 
your editorial comments and join in a united effort 
towards a better American Way of Life! 


RAFAEL DURAND 


Executive Director, Economic Development 
Administration, Centinental Operations Branch. 
Commonwealth of Puerte Rico 
Puerto Rico’s long-term economic stability was put to 

the test and not found wanting during 1958. 

Despite a recession that put a dent in the U. S. econ- 
omy, manufacturers continued to expand to Puerto Rico 
in near record numbers during the 
year. A total of 127 new Stateside 
companies decided to establish them- 
selves in the island, only two short 
of the record 129 set in the boom year 
1957. 

Overall, almost all sectors of Puerto 
Rico’s economy made impressive 
gains and our economists predict even 
greater growth during the coming 
vear. Puerto Rico showed increases 
in total income, agricultural and in- 
dustrial output, and a record year 
for tourism and construction. We 
achieved important gains in private 
investment, external trade and in the 
develbpment of new facilities in 
wholesaling and retailing. 

According to the Government's Planning Board, the 
island’s net income soared to $1,100,000,000—an increase 
of 7°+ over the previous year; while per capita income 
rose to $470 from the 1957 level of $440. Particularly 
striking was the increase in new investments which 
reached $274 million, up $18 million. The largest share 
of these investments (about $188 million) went to indus- 
trial plants and equipment promoted by the Economic 
Development Administration. 

One statistic that perhaps best illustrates the increased 
efficiency on the part of our Puerto Rican workers is the 
net income gain from manufacturing which jumped 10% 
to $230 million during the year. This, of course, is a new 
high. Two industries that played a key role in this de- 
velopment were metalworking and machinery production 
which showed an 18% output increase. 

The metalworking and machinery industries also con- 
tributed the biggest share of expansions on the island, 
mostly due to an after tax profit ratio three times the 
average of their U. S. counterparts. 

The 127 new “Bootstrap” plants promoted represent 
7,650 new jobs plus increased diversification for Puerto 
Rico’s growing industrial complex. A large number of 
the U. S. affiliated plants which our office assisted in 
expanding to Puerto Rico are Blue Chips. Among these 
are Star Kist, Nebraska Consolidated Mills, Allied Paper 
and International Shoe. 

An interesting aspect of how one single plant is helping 
our industrialization program is the chain reaction 
spurred by the establishment of Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills, a flour and feed mill. This new enterprise—not 
yet completed—is sparking a cycle of new industries. For 
instance, the plant will produce for Puerto Rico’s growing 
cattle and dairy industry; it will supply and buy from 
breweries: sell to a new meat packing plant and to a 
tuna cannery on the island’s south shore. Nebraska Mills 
is also credited with helping to promote a burlap bag 
factory; it will give a boost to agriculture by buying up 
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sugar and perhaps sugar cane bagasse and also use up 
soybean pulp from a newly built factory. The soybean 
plant, by the way, will in turn provide the oil for the 
tuna cannery. Nebraska Consolidated Mills will also 
prove to be a more economical source of flour and corn 
meal as well as animal feed. And further, hog raising, 
poultry and poultry by-products stand to gain momentum 
for their development. Up to the present, Puerto Rico 
has been importing most of its meat products from the 
United States. 

Although our program for industrial development 
slowed down in the first five months of 1958 due to the 
U. S. recession, by May, 1958 there was a definite upturn. 
October, 1958, was a record month with plants promoted 
reaching 38 during that month alone. 

On several other counts Puerto Rico also enjoyed a 
good year. First, a three-year contract guaranteeing 
against a waterfront strike was signed in September. 
Small business got a boost from the establishment of the 
island’s first commercial finance company with the help 
of James Talcott, Inc., world famous factoring firm. Elec- 
tric power consumption increased by 20%, and decen- 
tralization of industry was successfully pursued, bringing 
new plants to remote areas and small towns on the island. 

In the U. S. we expanded our industrial personnel fa- 
cilities at our branch offices in Chicago and Los Angeles 
and set up a new office in Miami. Because of the island’s 
proximity to Gulf ports, an increased number of inquiries 
from Southern manufacturers prompted us to open a new 
branch office. Our Miami office currently has a backlog 
of more than 120 inquiries from Southern industrialists. 

In addition to industrial development another phase of 
Puerto Rico's “Operation Bootstrap” program also 
showed solid gains. 

TOURISM— enjoyed one of its biggest years with the 
opening of three new resort hotels during 1958, repre- 
senting a record investment of over $25 million. The 
number of hotel rooms available increased by 50%. 

Income from tourism reached $39 million during 1957- 
1958 season. Through our Tourism office here in New 
York we arranged for additional cruise ship visits. The 
three new hotels opened were the 320-room San Juan 
Intercontinental built at a cost of $7,500,000; Laurence 
Rockefeller’s Dorado Beach Hotel and Country Club lo- 
cated 20 miles west of San Juan and the 300-room La 
Concha (The Seashell) which cost $8,000,000. 

Today, tourism is Puerto Rico’s third most important 
industry. Last year it provided a $31 million income for 
the island and we estimate that next year the figure will 
probably hit $50 million. Perhaps most important in this 
field are the 20 new hotel projects in the works. Most 
prominent of these will be an 18-story Sheration hotel, 
the development of the entire east coast as a resort play- 
ground and the first branch of the world-famous Maxim’s 
Restaurant of Paris. The Sheraton project is estimated 
to cost approximately $10 million and will be located in 
San Juan, 


Among other hotel projects promoted by EDA: the 
Hotel Corporation of America is planning to operate two 
hotels on the island, one a 350-room $8 million project, 
the other a smaller $3 million 176-room hotel. Others in 
the works include a 300-room resort to be built by the 
Overseas Hotel Corporation and 150-room oceanfront 
structure near San Juan’s International Airport to be 
constructed by a group of Puerto Rican and Stateside 
investors. During the coming year we expect to have 
close to 250,000 visitors to the island, particularly with 
the possibility of jet service. 

In 1958 while the U. S. underwent an economic slow- 
down Puerto Rico’s economic development continued to 
move ahead. What then is in store for the island Com- 
monwealth now that activity in the States has resumed’? 

For one thing, the island’s economy moved into a cal- 
endar year 1959 at top speed. Industrialization appears 
certain to register its biggest year since the inception of 
“Operation Bootstrap” a decade ago. In the last six 
months a total of 75 U. S. firms have been promoted, and 
the momentum built up is not letting down. On the con- 
trary, it is sweeping upward at a faster pace with the 
backlog of plants in the process of being established still 
mounting. By June 30, 1959 we expect to reach new highs 
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in plants promoted; our estimate is 150 new plants and 
9,000 new jobs. The fact that a substantial number of 
prospects negotiating for branch-plants are Blue Chips is 
evidence of Puerto Rico’s long-range industrial stability. 


Ihe construction outlook surpasses our earlier expec- 
tations. Among the important industrial projects are a 
$12 million expansion at the Caribbean Oil Refinery; the 
$34 million Water Resources Authority’s thermal electric 
plant; Consolidated Cigar’s second plant to be built at a 
$3 million cost; a $3 million meat packing plant; a $1 mil- 
lion tuna cannery and a sugar-cane bagasse processing 
plant estimated at $1.5 million. 


As Puerto Rico progresses new developments come into 
focus. Oil exploration should get under way for the first 
time in the coming year. A tentative estimate of costs for 
the tests to be conducted by a Texas oil firm is placed 
at $4 million. Perhaps this is symbolic of Puerto Rico’s 
progress. In a real sense oil has already been struck in 
the Commonwealth’s economic development. 


GEORGE S. ECCLES 
President, First Security Bank of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

The business outlook for 1959 is generally excellent, It 
is not a boom year, as was 1955 following a year-long 
recession, but should be one of substantial growth. In- 
creased production and trade which began in the last 
few months of 1958 should continue 
throughout most of 1959. Production, 
sales and consumer incomes will 
increase substantially, while living 
costs should be relatively stable. 

The major deterrent factor over- 
shadowing 1959 is the threat of fur- 
ther inflation. The $12 billion Fed- 
eral deficit of this fiscal year is 
recognized as related to the recent 
recession, and has more or less been 
accepted. The real problem, how- 
ever, is the budgetary prospect for 
the fiscal year beginning next July. 
There seems to be no logical excuse, 
even with large expenditures for de- 
fense, to warrant appropriations be- 
ginning in the coming fiscal year 
beyond anticipated income. Sound fiscal policy and a 
possible substantial budgetary surplus are called for in 
periods of high economic levels which 1959 will bring. 
This is a major problem for Congress. 

With increased output and trade, additional business 
credit is required. Firm or tight Federal Reserve mone- 
tary policies will permit some increases in the money 
supply compatible with output of goods and services. 
But, interest rates will continue high so long as the Fed-- 
eral Reserve authorities limit credit expansion as antici- 
pated as the major tool in the fight against inflation. 
Except in home building, credit controls and tight money 
policies will not adversely affect most business plans. 

Among the basic economic factors significant in the 
1959 outlook are the following: 

(1) Production of most nonferrous metals will increase 
from the low 1958 levels. Upwards of 9% increase in 
production and shipments of copper and aluminum are 
expected. Some improvements are also anticipated in 
lead and zine due in part to construction and improved 
automobile outlook. 

(2) Demand and orders for steel will increase up to 
25% over those of 1958 with operating ratio averaging 
approximately 80% of capacity compared with the 60% 
of 1958. Increased demand for automobiles, machinery 
and construction are significant in the steel outlook. 

(3) Building material demand will continue through- 
out most of 1959 at the high levels prevailing in the last 
six months of 1958. Cement and clay products output 
should increase by 3-5%. Lumber will increase up to 6%. 
from the 1958 totals. 

(4) Outlook for textiles and apparel are generally 
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good. Inventories have been reduced production and 
sales are expected to increase some 5%. 

(6) Employment should increase by 1.5 million, unem- 
ployment decrease by at least one million. Increases in 
automation and newer production facilities added during 
the past few years mean increasing productivity consid- 
erably faster than total demand for labor. Labor prob- 
Jems and wage retes may become significant by mid-year. 

Spevifically, the following items are of major signifi- 
vance in the financial outlook for 1959: 

(1) Gross National Product for the entire year should 
total $470 billion, or 7.5% above 1958. 

(2) Personal Income should reach an annual rate of 
approximately $390 billion, an increase of 3.5% over 1958. 

(3) Industrial production will probably increase by al- 
most 10% and approach the peak reached in December, 
1956 of 147% of the 1947-49 average. 

(4) Capital expenditures by industry will increase 
slichtly from the 1958 levels. But, expenditures by gov- 
ernments, including the Federal Highway program, and 
by local governments will raise the total above $52 bil- 
lion 

(5) Residential construction will be hampered some- 
what by tighter secondary mortgage markets, but outlook 
still calls for one million dwelling units. 

(6) Increase in savings is expected, especially at com- 
mercial banks and other institutions, but at a rate some- 
what below that of 1958. Some increase in loans is ex- 
pected in most major segments, commercial, mortgages 
and consumer finance. 

All in all, 1959 will be a good year, but will present 
many problems. The main one being a fight to control 
inflation. 


BYRON K. ELLIOTT 
President. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


At the beginning of 1958, the national econcmy was 
receding sharply; at the end of the year, it was recover- 
ing both vigorously and broadly. 

In proper perspective, the recession of 1956-1958 is to 
be regarded as a corrective adjust- 
ment in a growth period. The causes 
of the recession, which bottomed in 
the second quarter (after a decline 
of some 14% in the output of the 
nation’s factories and mines) were 
implicit in growth and economic de- 
velopment since the War. Various 
excesses required at least some de- 
gree of correction. 

Recovery should continue without 
major interruption during the year 
ahead. Its ultimate goal is not only 
the reattainment of peak levels of 
Operation previously reached, for ca- 
pacity levels have risen meanwhile. 
But, given progress to date, it seems 
reasonable to expect that full recov- 
ery may be approximately realized by the end of 1959. 

Four years ago, it was apparent that we were at the 
threshold of a $400 billion economy in terms of gross 
national product or total expenditure on goods and serv- 
ices. That level was in fact attained in the third quarter 
of 1955. A year hence, we may be at the threshold of a 
$500 billion economy. 

Life insurance has experienced another outstanding 
year—it has again madé several new records, despite 
somewhat lower levels of general business activity: total 
in force increased $35 billion to $493 billion at year-end, 
or approximately 8%; sales of Ordinary exceeded $47 
billion, surpassing the record high of 1957 by $2 billion; 
reflecting growth in coverage, accumulated assets rose 
5.6% to $107 billion; and the earned rate of investment 
return (before income tax) increased from 3.75% to 
3.85%. 

In fact, the upward progress of life insurance in our 
country has had only one interruption since the end of 
the 19th Century, and that was both minor and brief. In 
periods of economic expansion, the increase of life insur- 
ance in force naturally accelerates: and in periods of 
lesser buoyancy, or even depression, it continues to erow, 
although at a slower rate. . 

In the year ahead, the nation’s life insurance in force 
will pass the half-trillion mark by a substantial margin. 


Byron K. Elliott 


The promise of increasing general business activity means 
rising disposable income and employment, and therefore 
we may confidently expect the volume of both new Or- 
dinary and new Group sales to exceed that of last year. 
The protection which life companies also provide against 
the costs of hospital and medical care, and loss of income 
because of disability, should continue to grow apace. Pay- 
ments to policy owners and beneficiaries will exceed 
$10 billion for the first time (in any one year). The up- 
ward trend during the last decade of earned rates of 
investment return (before taxes) should not be inter- 
rupted. But lowering of the cost of insurance—which 
would otherwise result therefrom—will not be fully real- 
ized if life companies are to be subjected to still heavier 
income taxation. 

The development of American life insurance, particu- 
Jarly in recent years, may truly be said to reflect dynamic 
adaptation to diverse and ever-changing needs of our 
people. 1959 will again mark the introduction of new 
| Policies and plans, further simplification of contracts 
and broadening of underwriting procedure and practice. 
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HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 
U. S. Senator From Louisiana 

[It is still too early to predict the nature of and th 
outcome of agricultural legislation that will be con- 
sidered during this Congress. 

There is no doubt that some changes should be 
in existing laws. Some will be quite 
troublesome whereas others may be 
handled quite expeditiously. An ex- 
ample of the latter is Public Law 
480, The Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act, which 
expires Dec. 31 of this year, and 
therefore, will have to be acted 
upon if the law is to be extended. 
This usually has strong bipartisan 
support and should present no real 
problem, Another piece of major 
legislation in this same category, 

hich last year passed the Senat« 
unanimously but died in the Hous=2, 
bill dealing with Industria! 
Uses of Agricultura! Products. This 
legislation was well received and 
will no doubt be considered early in the session. 

Legislation affecting the production and marketing oi 
wheat will probably be the most troublesome. Widet) 
differing program concerning this commodity have been 
proposed by national farm organization as well as by in 
Cividuals. These will have to be studied carefully befo1 
any action is taken. 

Additional problems will most assuredly be encoun- 
tered in deaiing with the Administration proposais. ‘1ne 
President, in his message, indicated that he will recom- 
mend legislation aimed at “greater freedom for markets 
to reflect the wishes of producers and consumers,” ana 
indicated that past actions by the Congress “were appro- 
priate in direction but did not go far enough.” However, 
the exact nature of his recommendations will not be 
known until the Administration presents its specific 
programs to the Congress. 

Last year a law was enacted dealing with corn and 
feed grains, cotton, rice, and wool. The principal opposi- 
tion to the bill had to do with the corn and feed grains 
section while the provisions affecting the other com- 
modities appeared to be reasonably acceptable. Although 
legislation concerning these commodities will likely 
again be introduced, I personally feel that the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1958 should be given a chance to operate 
before any major changes are made. Further, I douwpi 
that Congress will take any action to modify materially 
present laws affecting the production and marketing olf 
cotton, rice, and wool. 

In addition, I am sure that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture will have before it many additional bills affecting 
all phases of agriculture; particularly in the production 
and marketing of milk and dairy products. Some will 
propose completely new programs, while others will deal 
with minor amendments to existing law. 

My personal feeling with respect to the law enacted 
last year will not preclude full and complete considera- 
tion of all legislation introduced during this session of 
Congress. In fact I feel that continuous and intensive 
study of the farm problem is mandatory. We must ex- 
plore all new proposals fully for in them we may find 
a solution. 
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Allen J. Ellender 


BAYARD L. ENGLAND 
President, Atlantic City Electric Company 


Recently John E. Corette, President of Edison Electric 
Institute and President of Montana Power Company, 
summed up the encouraging influences and the stability 
and progress of the electric utility industry during 1958 

In his year-end report, Mr. Corett« 
pointed out that while industrial 
production, as measured by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, declined over 
19 points, electric production more 
than held its own. He _ reported 
that generation by all components 
in the industry totaled 641 billion 
kwhrs, an increase of 10. billion 
kwhrs over 1957. 

In many respects, 
curred in the nation’s electric pro- 
duction is being paralleled in the 
Southern New Jersey area served by 
our company, 

For example, we will add 132,000 
kilowatts of generating capability to 
our Southern New Jersey electric 
system during the next five years. During the same 
period, the company will spend $95 million for new 
construction to provide electric service for expansion 
and growth in the eight county service area. 

Twenty-seven million dollars of the company’s ex- 
pansion budget will be devoted to the construction of a 
new generating station at Beesleys Point in Upper Town- 
ship, Cape May County. The first unit to be installed 
at the proposed plant will be a high-pressure steam 
generator and associated facilities capable of producing 
132,000 kilowatts. Our company has already purchased 
land along the Great Egg Harbor and Tuckahoe Rivers 
for this new station. Bechtel Incorporation of San Fran- 
cisco has been named Engineer of this project. We ex- 
pect construction to start in 1960 and the plant will be 
scheduled for completion some time during 1963. 

Last November, Atlantic City Electric Company added 
a new 86,000 KW generating unit at the company’s 
Deepwater plant. The new unit raises the company’s 
present capability in generation to 446,600 KW. This 
a unit, which cost $12!» million, took two years to 
build. 
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The company’s electric system interchange capacity 
will be increased by approximately 60,000 kilowatts 
through a new transmission intertie with Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany and Atlantic City Electric Company. The new 
source of power will be completed in 1960 and will be 
im addition to its present intertie with Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company and other affiliates in the Pennsylvania- 
New Jersey Interconnection. 

During 1958, 65 new industries and expansion of pres- 
ent industries were added to the company’s lines. 5300 
customers were added during the year bringing the total 
number of customers served by our company to 221,500 
Gross revenues of the company increased 5.2% over the 
same period in 1957 reaching an all time high of $35,- 
600,000. 

In some respects, the eight county area of Southern 
New Jersey is out-pacing the state and nation in the 
use of electricity. Our residential use of electricity in 
the past 12 months increased 4.4%. Our average annua 
residential use reached an all time high of 3415 kilo- 
watthours in 19586 compared with the nation average of 
3385 kilowatthours. 

Diversity of our service area seems to be one of the 
important factors of stability. The area embraces three 
distinct zones: the industrialized Delaware Valley, the 40 
miles of world famous resorts on the New Jersey shore 
and between the two, a vast, rich agricultural section. 

Mr. Corette, in his year-end report, pointed out that 
the investor-owned electric companies will pay approxi- 
mately $2 billion in taxes for 1958. Taxes are also an 
important factor in the operation of Atlantic City Elec- 
tric Company. During 1958 the company’s tax bill was 
$6.600,000 of which $2.900,000 went to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and $5,700,000 to state and local governments 


ROBERT W. FNGLFH APT 
President, Parker Rust Proof Company 

It seems to me that the indicators definitely 

pointing to continuing upturn in 1959. Good news is 

coming in from the automobile, ap- 

pliance and steel industries and to 

my way of thinking they tell the 

story. It may be, as some economists 

claim, thai this does not necessarily 

herald a boom year in 1959. In 

fact, I shall not be surprised if many 

of the very optimistic reports for 

1959 prove to be too much on the 

bright side. But I have no trouble 

predicting that while 1959 may not 

turn out to be the best, it certainly 

will not approach the worst, and 

that it will be considerably better 
than 1958 
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1959 will be better than in 1958 and should be close to 


1957 or better. 


RAY R. EPPERT 
President, Burroughs Corporation 

The factors that influence economic forecasts seem to 
indicate a good business year in 1959. In the office 
equipment industry, with which I am associated, the 
prospects appear bright for better revenue than in 1958 

For business generally I believe we 
can expect the trend of Gross Na- 
tional Product, employment, sales 
and corporate profits to continue up- 
wards. 

The rate of business acceleration 
will depend on the direction of some 
as yet indefinite factors. Although 
most of the significant elements in 
the movement toward recovery are 
rising, all trends are not moving at 
at the same rate. For instance, pro- 
ductivity and personal income have 
continued to rise, even during the 

deepest period of the recession, but 
ae tee employment and consumer demand 

Ray Eppert for durable goods has not kept pace 

It is also apparent that rising 
trends have not yet stabilized into a predictable pattern 

However, although fourth-quarter reports are not in, 
there is ample evidence that consumer spending has now 
begun to rise significantly, due in part to the strength- 
ening automobile market and heavier holiday buying 

The conclusion seems to be that the economy is fol- 
lowing the same general pattern of recovery common 
to other recent recessions. Historically, it is character- 
istic for cyclical upswings to begin rapidly and somewhat 
erratically, then settle into a more even pace after a few 
months. This seems to be the situation at the moment. 

Although corporate profits in the third quarter came 
to within 9.2% of the record 1957 rate, industry leaders 
are in no mood to gamble, largely because of the thin 
margin between profits and production costs. Most busi- 
nessmen consider paring costs as their best protection 
from a dangerously narrow profit margin. Third-quarter 
reports of smailer sales coupled with larger profits, in 
the face of rising wages, has borne this out. 

We exvect the pre-occupation with problems of effi- 
cieney to have a noticeable effect in the office equip- 
ment industry. The cost-saving characteristics of good 
data processing equipment are in the foreground of effi- 
ciency programs, and intensive research and develop- 
ment at Burroughs is aimed at creating systems to 
implement them. 

Burroughs Corporation has just completed its best 
sales year in history, in spite of the economic downturn 
With business now in a more efficiency minded mood 
and in a stronger position to invest in new equipment, 
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ve anticipate an even greater sales volume in the year 
ahead 
H. C. ESTABROOK 
President, Sealright-Oswego Fails Corporation 


With several basic trends continuing strongly in favor 
oi the packaging industry, 1959 should be another veai 
of gocd growta for the industry, especially paper pack- 
aging, the field in which Sealright-Oswego Falls Cor- 
poration serves. 

The pcpulation 
resulting increase in the sale of 
packaged food including miik and 
dairy products; self-service super- 
market retailing; the pre-packaging 
of foods of all kinds including com- 
plete meals in paper vackages with 
no dishes to wash, and other packag- 
ing developments in the competitive 
race to save the housewife from 
drudgery; the TV snack; and the 
frozen foods industry and freezer 
spacé in stores and homes — these 
factors, and more, have brought vast 
new opportunities to the packaging 
industry and have caused the re- 
markable and fast-moving develop- 
ments that we see in packages competing for attention 
today. 


growth and the 


Henry C. Estabrook 


Because of the work-saving and sanitary advantages 
of the single service package as wel! as the advantages 
that apply in particular io paper, paper packaging has 
registered important gains from these trends and has 
been cne of the fastest growing divisions of the pape! 
industry. Paper milk cartons for peckaging miik repre- 
sent one of the larger segments of the industry and have 
shared in its growth. Over 20% of packaged milk is now 
packaged in paper and consists of some 13 billion units 


per year. Each vear snows some increase over the one 
before in favor of paper containers. 
A considerable part of the gains registered in paper 


packaging is due to the new coatings ceveloped for ap- 
plication to the paper. Plastic coating for instance pro- 
vides paper containers free oi paper taste, non-absorbeni 
to liquid and moist more resistant to leakage. 
This has made paper packaging available to many types 
of food and non-food products that could not use pape! 
before. New developments in the way of improved coat- 


foods and 


ings are in the making at the present time wich will 
add even more products to this list in 1959. 
Sealright-Oswego Falls Corpcration is the first to 


introduce plastic coated paper packaging and has con- 
tinued to improve its processes so as to provide packag- 
ing with more and more versatility. This plastic coating 
has been extremely instrumental in developing Sealright 
sales in the past ten years. 

Today, with everything from boats to individual can- 
dies being packaged in one form or another, population 
growth is bound to bring about packaging growth, 
especially food packaging growth, ard our United States 
population is growing at the rate of 3,000,000 per year. 

Last year in the United States packaging industry sales 
exceeded ten billion dollars. Of this amount, approxi- 
mately 45% was represented by paper packaging and the 
was divided between metals, plastics and 
Although the 
somewhat unfavorable in the first seven months of 
the 
of the which itself a 
Now that the mend the 
every indication points te an increase in personal income 
of approximately 3% in 1959, the sales of food products 
should continue strong. This augurs well for the packag- 
ing industry especially in view of the fact that approxi- 
mately one-half of all non-durable items sold are food 
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of the packaging industry in particular where it pertains 
to the packaging of items that are consumed at the beach, 
camp, picnic site, ball park, etc. When the weather is 
unfavorable as it was in many sections of the country 
during 1958, its impact on the consumption of these items 
is very noticeable and of course this impact is extended 
to the consumption of packages. Weather-wise, 1958 
was a poor year. Given better weather in 1959, together 
with better economic conditions, normal-growth in popu- 
lation plus an expansion of new items being packaged in 
paper containers for the first time, we in the packaging 
industry are looking for a good year in 1959. 


ROLAND A. ERICKSON 


President, Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 

The outlook for banking in 1959 is. inexorably inter- 
twined with the over-all trend of the national economy 
and government budgets. The 1958 recession proved to 
sharpness of its 


be short-lived as expected, but the 
recovery now raisés questions for the 
current year. 

In some respects, the rebound that 
has occurred is partly due to the im- 
pact of war and inflation scares in 
May and June of the past year which 
led to a re-examination of the status 
of inventories the country over. This 
occurred at a time when inventories 


had been declining at a very sub- 
stantial annual rate. The present 
rate of recovery, therefore, should 


not be viewed as a continuing phe- 
nomenon. A review of other basic 
forces seems to suggest that we can 
look forward to a high level of busi- 
ness in 1959 but not a super boom. 
'laving in mind problems coming up ®elaad A. Erickson 

ith long-term labor contracts, it may be that 1959 will 
be a year of “troubled boom.” 

Another the 





factor in rate of recovery was the $12 


bijlion government deficit for the fiseal year ending 
July, 1959. Apparently there is enough concern in 
Washington to encourage the belief that the 1959-6) 


budget will be in substantially better balance. However, 
the announced $77 billion balanced budget is probably 
loo Optimistic. Spending by all political units is on a 
one-way street which will sustain the business volume 
in the coming year. 

Of basic importance to bank earnings is the impact ol 
i'cderal Reserve Board action on the money market. To 
judge from recent public statements, that Board is right- 
lully standing firm in its obligation of trying to prevent 
undue in the value of the dollar, and to 
prevent a speculative atmosphere. 


deterioration 
Unless there develops 
lartling international crises or domestic inflation scares 
of a psychological nature, a rather steady money market 
at about the levels of the past three months may be ex- 
This statement should be 
qualified by the belief that present monetary forces do 


pected in the coming year. 


justify still higher prime rates and rediscount rates 
based on historical perspective. Eventually, it may be 


expected that such a relationship will prevail. 

\ strong national economy requires a strong banking 
system. It appears that the average banker is sensing 
more keenly that there is an earnings problem in the 
industry if staff and stockholders are to be adequately 
compensated. No industry is more vigorous than the 
quality of its staff and the happiness of those who invest 
in it. With this consciousness appearing in the public 
‘latements of banking leaders, it may be expected that 
and more attention will be paid to the costs of 
services and their selling prices. Relatively 
speaking, this augurs well for the future of the banking 
industry. 
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Accounting & Inv. Services 

DOVER, Mass.—Accounting & 
Investment Services, Inc. has been 
formed with offices at Perry 
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ATLANTA, Ga.—Owen C. Var- 
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National Bank Building. He was 
formerly with J: W. Tindall & Co. 
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ROBERT G. FAIRBURN 
President, Diamond Gardner Corporation 


Diamond Gardner’s management feels that 1959 will 
show improvement in the company’s profit picture. There 
are two basic reasons for our cautious optimism: (i) the 
economy, we feel, is on the rise which will continue until 
restrained by tighter credit controls; 
and (2) we will not face such heavy 
startup costs in the coming year. 

Diamond Gardner is a_ widely 

diversified company in the forest 
products industry. Five operating 
divisions — General Package-FOOD- 
TAINER, Lumber, Woodenware, Dia- 
mond Match, and The Gardner divi- 
sion—turn out molded pulp products, ' 
paperboard and paperboard cartons, 
matches, woodenware (such as tooth- 
picks and tongue depressors), lumber 
and lumber products. Except for 
some building and related materials 
sold in our retail outlets on both 
coasts, all Diamond Gardner products Robert G. Fairburn 
have one thing in common: they 
come from the forests. General Package-FOODTAINER 
Division should have an improved profit picture. In the 
past year, it has developed new products such as the 
‘Chic-tainer” tray for pre-packaging poultry. In addi- 
tion, the normal growth of the population, plus a strong 
trend toward outdoor eating and in-plant feeding, wil) 
tend to increase our sales volume in moljAed pulp plates. 
We anticipate increased sales for our ‘““Neet-Heet” char- 
coal briquet package—-made of molded pulp which burns 
with just the right speed to light the briquets inside, 

The General Package-FOODTAINER Division has its 
new Red Bluff, Calif., plant in complete operation. Non- 
recurring startup expenses have been charged off this 
vear, and we have reasonable expectations for a better 
profit picture for the operation. Already planned is an 

1-3 increase in egg carton production ca- 


a 





additional 20-30% 


pacity in the coming year. The new $25 million plant 
has molded pulp manufacturing facilities and lumbe! 


manufacturing facilities. 

The new lumber facilities at Red Bluff have allowed 
us to close two old mills and incorporate their personne 
into the Red Bluff staff. We do not foresee much im 
provement in the market for the lumber division’s prod- 
ucts. Elimination of nonrecurring Red Bluff startup 
expenses and lower production costs will improve per 
formance. Increased housing starts in the coming yeai 
inay offset some depressing factors in the lumber industry 

Our match and woodenware divisions operate in a 
fairly stable business atmosphere. However, the recent 
reorganization of their management teams makes us 
confident ‘that we can improve their performance. The 
match division, especially, will improve through bette: 
products with more consumer appeal. 

The paperboard and carton industry is highly competi- 
tive. We look for new business in that field, however, 
by careful attention to costs while producing better prod- 
ucts. An example is Gardner’s “Redi-Tote” shoe box. It 
cuts handling costs for the manufacturer and the retailer. 
At the same time, it’s more convenient for the customer 
to carry. 

In the past year Diamond Gardner has continued to 
expand its facilities while reorganizing our management 
lineup (partially brought about by our merger in 1957 
with The Gardner Board & Carton Co.). Each division 
now takes complete responsibility for its sales and pro- 
duction and operates as a profit center. We think we’ve 
done a tough job well. We now have new products, new 
plants and new resources with a better management or- 
ganization to direct them. 

Summing up, we think Diamond Gardner should have 
a somewhat better profit performance in 1959. | 


Continued on page 52 
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Continued from page 51 
ERNEST S. FIELDS 

President, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 

The last several months of 1958 strongly indicated that 
the economy of our Company's service area has expert- 
enced a pronounced upswing and that the decline in 
industrial sales of electricity and gas, which occurred 
during the latter part of 1957 and the 
first part of 1958, has been reversed. 
Threughout the recession § period 
residential 2nd commercial sales 
continued their growth end more 
than offset the declines in industrial 
sales. 

The advantages of the widely 
diversified industrial business within 
the area were evident during the 
latter part of 1958 when the in- 
ereases in weekly kilowatt hou 
sendouts over the same week of the 
prior year were greater for our 
Company than for the country as a 
whole and for our own particular 
region. We expect the growth in 
industrial gas and electric loads io continue throughout 
1959 and. when combined with the continuous growth in 
the residentie] and coimmercial loads, to result in in- 
creases in totel gas and electric sales equal to or greate 
than those experienced during the years prior to 1957 


There 


Ernest S. Fields 


contribute to the 
anticipated jong term grewth pattern. The population 
of the area continues to grow at a pace that cdds 
7.500 to 10.000 residential electric customers and 4,000 vo 
5,000 each year. 


Seles of load building electric and gas appliances con- 
tinue strong and it is estimated that conversions and 
additions will add about 11.000 gas heating customers to 
our lines during 1959. New suburban shopping centers, 
which are large users of electric and gas services, are 
being constructed each vear. New industries continue 
to be attracted to cur Company’s service area. These not 
only increase the industrial gas and electric loads but 
they also result in increased population with resultant 
larger residential and commercial consumption. A large 
steel company is in the process of increasing its rolling 
capacity by 35%. This conversion will be completed in 
the second quarter of 1959 and che energy used by this 
customer will increase substantially. 


are severa! factors which 
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residential customers 
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We firmly believe that our territory will continue to 
grow at a fast pace. It is ideally situated in respect to 
both the Jarge populaticn centers of the nation and all 
forms of transportation such as water, rail, air, etc. It 
has also a stable and dependable labor supply and offers 
an abundance of educational, cultural, and recreational 
opportunities which will continue to attract people. Sub- 
stantial progress is being made on improvements which 
will make the Greater Cincinnati Area even more 
attractive to industry and as a location for headquarteys 
of companies doing a national business. These improve- 
ments include the recanalization of the Ohio River, 
construction of expressways to expedite movement of 
vehicular traffic into and through the area, a new 
bridge over the Ohio River and a freeway which will 
provide easy access io the Greater Cincinnati Airpori, 
a new Federal Building and plans for a large under- 
ground garage in the center of Cincinnati. 


An indication of our Company’s confidence in this 
growth is the fact that, during the past ten years, it has 
spent $263 million for construction and plans to spend 
an additional $72 million during the years 1959 and 
1960. It is estimated that the electric industry will 
double in size during the next ten years and there is 
every reason to believe that our Company’s rate ofl 
growth will be at least equal to that of the industry. 
Continued substantial growth in our gas business also is 
anticipated. 


HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR. 


Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


_ My belief that 1959 should be the best sales year 
in the history of the rubber industry is on the con- 
tinuing growth of unit tire sales, increased sales of all 
other divisions in the rubber industry and the encourag- 
ing rate of expansion of foreign 
operations. 

As a result of the rising dollar 
volume in the industry during the 
last six months of 1958, the rubber 
industry enters the new year with 
all factors favoring a continuing. in- 
crease in dollar volume. The de- 
mand for tires in the year ahead: 
will be greater because of increased 
production of automotive vehicles 
and a greater number of cars in use. 

It is estimated that passenger car 
production will be up approximately 
1,250,000 units, from 4,250,000 in 
1958 to 5,500,000 in 1959, and that 
truck production will rise some 220,- 
D000 a. a 7 ae for replace- 
“men e sales through local tire dealers on some 43.- 
000,000 cars that are now two years old or older presents 
another outstanding opportunity for 1959. 


As for foreign operations, the rate of growth is ex- 


_ ceeding that at home. Figures for rubber consumption 
outside the United States indicate an increase of 94% 


H. S. Firestone, Jr. 
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in the past 10 years. Rubber consumption in the United 
States has gained 42‘. in the same period. 

It is reasonable to expect that 1959 will be the best 
sales year in the history of the rubber industry. 


JOSEPH A. FISHER 
President, Reading Railroad 


An upward trend in carloadings and revenues in the 
last quarter of 1958 is indicative of a further modest 
rise in business during at least the first half of 1959 
for us. The recession which cut 1958 earnings of the 
Reading to a level far below those 
of the previous year is apparently 
ended, and the hard-hit economy is 
taking an upturn in which we should 
participate, 

Areas of particular encouragement 
despite the low level of earnings 
were adoption of the Transportation 
Act of 1958 by a Congress increas- 
ingly aware of railroad problems, 
and, on our own railroad, the con- 
tinuing growth of port facilities and 
industria] development, along with 
the application of technological ad- 
vancements. 

In view of reduced earnings in 
1958. the railroad exercised careful 
contro] of its expenses, but at the 
same time, carried out long-range studies for future cap 
ital improvements to provide greater economy, and effi- 
ciency, as well as better customer service, when earn- 
ings permit resumption of such expenditures. 

Two new records were established at the Reading’s 
Port Richmond Marine Terminal in Philadelphia, where 
more than $800,000 was spent in 1958 for enlarged ore 
and coal handling facilities. The largest single cargo 
transshipped in the 114-year history of the terminal-— 
35,848 tons of iron ore—lifted into 640 railroad hopper 
cars from the ore carrier “Rio San Juan,” and the largest 
coal cargo ever handled there—20,760 tons of anthracite 
shipped to France in the freighter “Andros Mariner’”- 
were high marks of the year for the Delaware River 
port. The new ore unloading facilities are expected to 
increase capacity by up to 200,000 tons annually. 

Further spurring economic growth and enlarging em- 
ployment opportunities in the area, as well as providing 
new traffic for the railroad, 30 new industries were 
located along tracks of the Reading System during 1958. 
The new Grace Mine of the Bethlehem Steel Co. near 
Morgantown, Pa., began shipping iron ore concentrate 
on Nov. 12. 

Technologically, Reading research engineers applied 
new techniques in combating wear on curved rail 
through a new “dry lubricant,” and made the first rail- 
road application of rock bolting in stabilizing the roofs 
of railroad tunnels. 

The Reading is participating with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Philadelphia Transportation Co., in a 
pioneering six-month test on Chestnut Hill rail lines to 
determine whether lower fares and added service will 
attract riders to mass transportation and reduce traffic 
congestion. The test, known as “Operation Northwest,” 
is sponsored by the City of Philadelphia. We are hope- 
ful it will offer a possible solution to the increasingly 
heavy expense to the railroads of handling short-haul 
passenger service. 

While the past year was disappointing, from a business 
viewpoint, the new year offers a brighter outlook for 
the economy as well as renewed hope in the promise 
of more equitable competitive conditions through the 
Transportation Act of 1958, steps leading to a solution 
of our passenger deficit, and the prospects for further 
legislative relief in the new session of Congress. 


J. A. Fisher 


ROBERT H. FITE 
President and General Manager, 
Florida Power & Light Company 

During 1958 new residents continued to come to 
llorida in large numbers. One measure of this was the 
new customers connected to the lines of Florida Power 
& Light Company. At the end of October, our total 
customers were up 42,000 over Octo- 
ber, 1957. While this gain is less 
than the 56,000 increase for Decem- 
ber, 1957, it is still very substantial. 
Another measure of the large con- 
tinuing influx of new people is the 
fact that for the year ending July 1, 
1958, U. S. Census estimates of the 
number of new residents in each 
state put Florida in second place. 

Florida had some cold weather in 
the winter of 1957-58 which set the 
worse record, weather-wise, we have 
had since 1900. We are happy to say 
that, at this writing, the sun is shin- 
ing now and that the U. S. Weather 
Bureau predicts the usual warm 
weather for this season. This, cou- 
pled with the magnificent hotel: and motel facilities, 
including new establishments constructed in 1958, gives 
promise of an outstanding record of winter visitors. 

The benefits of our climate and the widespread desire 
of people to live and work in Florida, which spurred our 
industrial development, are becoming known to more 
and more industrialists. Such benefits are among those 
that brought important national manufacturers such as 
Pratt and Whitney, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Glenn L. 
Martin, Sperry-Rand, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
and many others to Florida. While the national recessioa 
of 1958 may have postponed the plans of some compa- 
nies, interest in the state on the part of manufacturers 
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is widespread and we are experiencing continuation of 
our industrial development. As a result of such develop- 
ment, Florida’s numerical increase in manufacturing em- 
ployment during the period 1947-57 was exceeded by 
that of only five states. In 1957 we moved from sixth 
place up to third place in this category. From Septem- 
ber, 1957 to September, 1958, our increase put us up one 
more step, namely, second out of the 48 states. FP&L’s 
sales of electricity to industry for the 12 months ending 
October, 1958 were up 30° over the preceding 12 
months. : 

In spite of crop damage from the 
1957-58, our agricultural economy as a 
well, particularly citrus. The Federal 
of Atlanta reports that our cash receipts 
marketing this year will exceed last vear’s } 
lead the six states in their district. Citrus sales 
in about 38% of Florida’s farm income. 

Based on Florida’s growth in 1958, we fee! 
will be a very good vear and look forward to the 
with confidence. 


SAM M. FLEMING 

President, Third National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

As 1958 drew to a close, it was quite obvious that all 
segments of the economy were continuing to move for- 
ward from the low point of the recession, which was 
reached in the second quarter of the year. There is 
every indication that this forward 
movement will continue well into 
1959 and, in all likelihood, for the 
entire year. Inventories are being 
rebuilt, government expendituves 
continue at a very high level, hous- 
ing starts should be well in excess 
of one million, and both personal 
income and expenditures should be 
substantially ahead of 1958. If auto- 
mobile sales reach expectations, the 
year could easily break all past rec- 
ords. 
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business techniques 
and economic understanding, we 
still have not solved the chronic 
problems of unemployment and the seemingly inexorable 
erosion of the dollar. Until the general public recognizes 
the malignant danger of inflation and is willing to dis- 
cipline itself to the counter-measures necessary to con- 
tain this great problem, we must consider the future with 
considerable alarm. 

The problem of inflation will undoubtedly become in- 
creasingly pronounced as the communist world builds up 
the tempo of the economic cold war. Their advantages 
of slave labor and the totalitarian state cannot be taken 
lightly, and we must no longer indulge ourselves with 
the illusion of being all-powerful. A balanced Federal 
budget, sound fiscal policy and the gearing of wage in- 
creases to productivity are absolutely essential if we 
are to prepare ourselves to contain inflation and meet 
the economic threat which the communist world pres- 
ents. To do so will require the enlightened thinking of 
both business and labor leaders and the cooperation of 
the public and government officials. 


Sam M. Fleming 


O. T. FITZWATER 
President, Indianapolis Power & Light Company 

Business and operating conditions for 1959, as we fore- 
see them, offer considerable promise for the electric 
utility industry in general. 

In our opinion, all three major 
utility sales in 1959 will show sub- 
stantial gains in kilowatt-hour sales 
and revenue dollars. 

For the residential class, the gen- 
eral improvement in economic con- 
ditions, particularly in the manner 
such improvement generates opti- 
mism for new purchases, should lead 
to a sustained and growing volume 
of new electric appliance sales. In- 
creases in the rate of new home 
construction also will lead to in- 
creased kilowatt-hour sales in 1959. 
In addition, electric space heating 
and air conditioning will make sub- 
stantial contributions to an in- 
crease in sales volume for this class 
of customers. Commercial sales will 
increase at a very satisfactory rate in 1959. The high 
rate of completion of new suburban retail facilities and 
office buildings in metropolitan areas in 1958 will re- 
flect substantial increases in kilowatt-hour sales in 1959. 
As the high rate of construction of commercial and in- 
stitutional facilities continues in 1959, further gains in 
kilowatt-hour sales will be realized. While the number 
alone of these new commercial and institutional build- 
ings will lead to sales gains, the higher levels of illumi- 
nation, air conditioning, electric food service equipment, 
and electric space heating being utilized in these facili- 
ties to an ever-increasing extent will offer great poten- 
tial for sales gains in 1959. 

Kilowatt-hour sales to industrial customers in 1959 
are certain to show significant increases over 1958, due 
in part to the moderate rate of improvement anticipated 
for industrial output. Efforts by the management of in- 
dustry to develop new materials, alter product design, 
and improve production methods in order to reverse the 
trend of decreasing net earnings, also will bring about 
additional applications and use of electrical energy. 
Since such effort will be foremost in the planning and 
action of industrial management in 1949. kilowatt-hour 
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sales stand to benefit from this factor more than the 
arithmetic gain to come with increased industrial output. 

The electric utility industry in general will continue 
with substantial construction programs in 1959 and will 
have a corresponding need for new investment capital. 
Total expenditures for new plant, however, will not 
equal the levels of 1958. The construction programs 
completed in 1957 and 1958, and the effect of the indus- 
trial decline, have left many utilities with a substantial 
reserve in generation and transmission capacity. 

The increase in sales naturally will require some in- 
crease in utility plant to serve the new loads involved. 
Such new plant requirements will be predominantly in 
the nature of distribution facilities. Much of the in- 
crease in sales to industrial customers, however, will be 
through facilities in place before the recent industrial 
decline. 

This combination in 1959 of increased sales and a 
reduced level of capital expenditure should lead to sub- 
stantial improvement and gain in net income and earn- 
ings for the industry in general. The improvement and 
gain in earnings will be affected to a large extent, how- 
ever, by the rate. at which inflationary pressures cause 
material prices and: wages to rise’ in relation to the 
rate of increase in revenues. 


ANDREW FLETCHER 


President, St. Joseph Lead Company 

For years it has been quite common to consider the 
United States as the premier lead and zinc mining coun- 
try of the world. But a new chapter is being written 
in mineral history. In 1957, the 
United States was displaced by Aus- 
tralia as the world’s number one 
producer of lead. Last year, Canada 
overtook the United States to be- 
come the world’s premier producer 
of zinc. We now are second place in 
both metals. 

The most striking development in 
the domestic lead and zinc mining 
industry during 1958 was the imposi- 
tion of quotas on imports of ores and 
metals by Presidential action. L[lus- 
trating the need of this step, one has 
only to note the poor record of do- 
mestic e output recently. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that the 
productio of both lead and zinc 
from domestic mines last year was the lowest since the 
depression days olf the 1930s. Only about 265,000 tons c! 
lead and 400,000 tons of zinc are estimated to have been 
mined in 1958 from United States properties. In 1957, 
production was also low, but by comparison totaled 338,- 
000 tons ior lead and 532,000 tons for zinc. 

This record is in sharp contrast with the showing of 
competitive foreign producers. My estimate indicates 
that the most important producing countries abroad will 
show a total production only slightly different from that 
in 1957. For some countries, production was even higher. 
However, we have to recognize the fact that certain 
foreign governments give full employment policies para- 
mount consideration, so that it is difficult to curtail, and 
a shut-down is almost -unthinkable. This seems odd 
considering the frequent comment of Latin American 
countries that they are dependent for their prosperity on 
the export of their raw materials and good prices. 
Modest curtailment all around would work wonders in 
the market place. 

For several years, the dJead-and ‘zine-miners have sought 
relief in Washington from the extraordinarily high flood 
of imports they have been receiving from foreign coun- 
tries. The Administration early in 1957 took the unusual 
step of requesting Congress to increase the tariff rates 
on lead and zinc by a sliding scale, but this relief was 
denied. The miners subsequently sought relief through 
escape clause action under our tariff laws and were suc- 
cessful in procuring an unanimously favorable decision 
from the Tariff Commission. However, the President 
decided to seek another solution in view of the loud and 
somewhat emotional outcry from Latin American and 
other countries about any prospective tariff increase. He 
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proposed a subsidy plan which almost succeeded in be- 
coming law, but this also was defeated in Congress. He 
then took another step open to him of imposing quotas 
on imports, the quotas to be based upon 80% of the 
average imports for the years 1953 to 1957 inclusive. 
This was followed by a governmental meeting in Geneva 
last November of the lead-producing nations of the 
world under the auspices of the United Nations, en- 
deavoring to develop a plan for voluntary world-wide 
adjustment of production to consumption. However, as 
is often the case, no common understanding was reached. 
Further meetings are contemplated, and in the mean- 
time, the State Department has indicated that quotas are 
likely to remain for at least a year. 

Lead consumption in 1958 was estimated to be about 
992,000 tons in the United States, and zine consumption 
823,000 tons. Imports remained at a high level, about 
530,000 tons for lead and 625,000 tons for zinc. Lead 
started the year with a price of 13¢ per pound New York 
and declined to a low of 10°;¢ on July 13, but recovered 
subsequently to 13¢, where it was as the year closed. For 
zinc, the year started at 10¢ per pound East St. Louis, 
where it remained until early October when the price 
was increased to 10'2¢. It ended the year at 1114¢. 

Entering 1959, the zinc situation appears to be sub- 
stantially better than that of iead, but should our busi- 
ness recovery continue and quotas in the equivalent 
remain in force, I fee! that the outlook is promising for 
both metals. 


CARL J. FORSBERG 


President, Wisconsin Power and Light Company 

experienced a decline in 
along with the rest of the 
for certain com- 
the entire year 


In 1958, our service area 
general business activity 
nation. In addition, a rate reduction 
mercial categories was in effect for 
and unexpected weather conditions 
restricted the demands for energy. 
Despite this combination of circum- 
stances, our total revenues increased 
by about 3'2%. Such results em- 


phasize the stability of residential 
and rural sources of revenue. In 
our service area, they accounted 
for almost half of our business and 
their gains more than offset the 
drops in commercial and industrial 
sales. 


Although national figures are not 
yet available, results for other com- 
panies will probably be about the 
same as ours, except for those serv- 
ing predominantly commercial and 
industrial areas. The effect of the 
1958 downturn was more pronounced in such areas, but 
even those utility companies should have total sales 
about equal to 1957. 

The business recovery in general has been such as to 
justify cautious optimism for the future. The resurgence 
of consumer confidence, an increase in personal savings 
to our highest peacetime level and an improved con- 
sumer credit picture are all encouraging signs to busi- 
nessmen everywhere. Yet, we must not overlook the 
fact that since World War II inflation has been, and still 
is, a potent threat to our nation’s economic health. 
It will eontinue to require special attention. 

Facilities for electric utilities require heavy invest- 
ment, take considerable time to construct and must be 
operating prior to anticipated demands. Consequently, 
the risks of forecasting are greater for us than for most 
businesses because we have to commit ourselves well 
in advance of conditions. It is significant that our 
industry expects to double its facilities in the next ten 
years. It is to that extent that we anticipate increased 
demands by a growing population which will be using 
more and better electric tools and home appliances. 

The immediate prospects for the electric utility in- 
dustry are good. The business recovery should continue 
because it appears to be on a sound basis and will prob- 
ably last longer if restraint is exercised and inflation 
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John E. Coleman Opens 


CHICAGO, Ill.—John E. Cole- 
man, Ine. has been formed with 
offices at 110 North Franklin 
Street to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are John E. 
Coleman, President and Treas- 
urer: Walter E. Cahill, Secre- 
tary: and Wallace Sollo, Vice- 
President. 
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controlled. Being less susceptible to economic down- 
turns yet responsive to uptrends, our industry occupies 
an enviable position, 


HARRY B. FREEMAN 


President, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Ce., 
Providence, R. I. 


The stock market is forecasting a continuance (or 
resumption) of inflation, an expansion in business activ- 
ity of boom proportions, and an increase in corporate 
earnings of the order of 35%: a figure, incidentally, with 
which the government’s budget ex- 
perts seem to agree. The bond mar- 
ket appears to be discounting. sub- 
stantially the same developments, to 
be expecting higher interest rates 
and.a climate generally unfavorable 
to the ownership of fixed-income se- 
curities. The question as we enter 
1959 is whether these implied fore- 
casts are likely to prove correct. 

In my judgment they will be cor- 
rect only in part. The pendulum in 
1958 swung too far in the direction 
of accepting inflation as a permanent 
way of life in this country; we may 
see the beginning of a swing in the’ 
opposite direction in 1959. The fuel 
for inflation is abundant and Federal 
has repeatedly warned that the avoidance of further in- 
flation is our major problem. The increase in the money 
supply since last January has been at an unprecedented 
rate, so rapid in fact that Federal shifted to a restrictive 
credit policy earlier in the cyclical upswing than ever 
before. If a boom of the size envisioned by the stock 
market were to develop, Federal would be forced into 
a still more restrictive credit policy with the inevitable 
result of slowing down the expansion in business activity 
and earnings. The immediate effect on bonds might be 
adverse, but the subsequent effect would be favorable. 

At the end of the year, therefore, we may look back 
on a smaller business boom than the stock market is now 
discounting, in which case holders of stocks will have 
been disappointed, holders of bonds will have been en- 
couraged, the economy will be healthier, and the fears of 
inflation will have subsided—temporarily. 


ROBERT W. GALVIN 


President, Motorola, Inc. 


The consumer products segment of the electronics 
business can look forward to a good sales volume in 1959 

In the television category for 1959, we estimate unit 
sales of 6,200,000, an increase of 15% over the 5,700,000 
of 1958. In table radio, an estimated 
2,500,000, off 10% from the 2,800,000 
last year. Clock radio, 2,300,000, up 
2% from 2,250,000. Portable radio, 
3,000,000, up 7% from 2,800,000. 
Monaural phonographs and_ hi-fi 
will give way 63% to 1,000,000 units 
from 2,700,000 this year. At the same 
time, stereophonic high fidelity will 
soar to 3,000,000 units from 750,000. 
Car radio will enjoy a resurgence 
of some 32% to 4,500,000 compared 
with 3,400,000 units in 1958. 

Taken altogether, this will rep- 
resent a good, solid year, but ‘no 
record and no sensation of boom. 
Competition will be exceptionally 
keen, but more on a quality-value 
basis than on a price basis. The consumer has exhibited. 
a tenacious interest in upgrading his tastes in 1958. 
We expect this to continue in 1959 to the extent that 
novelty merchandise will go begging, while sound de- 
sign and engineering will prosper. 

Significant developments in the field of consumer 
products electronics likely to appear in 1959 include 
binaural tape for stereo equipment, and the adoption of 
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standards for stereophonic radio. Ultimately stereo may 
vecome as large a factor as television is today 

In other categories of electronic products the two-way 
radio communications and microwave relay systems seg- 
nent of the industry is expected to advance 10% or 
nore, Transistor and other semiconductor devices will 
inerease in a major way the new applications to con- 
sumer o.icnted products. Military electronics will re- 
nain in the same order of significance. 

For Motorola specifically, the consumer products 
activity has shown continuous improvement in the last 
six month:. The division is budgeted for a 26% increase 
in dollar volume in 1959. In two-way communications, 
2 minimum 10% increase is expected. Semiconducto1 
volume will be up more than 100%. Car radio will im- 
prove substantially. Military electronics will remain 
sssentially the same percentage of the company’s total 
yusiness. Altogether, Motorola is targeted for a sales 
nerease of more than 10% in 1959. 

EARL A. GARBER 
President and General Manager, 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 

The outlook for refractories in the year ahead is fur 
considerable improvement over 1958. However, it is not 
»xpected that the former record level of shipments of 
!1€57 will be reached. This is due largely to the rather 
nodest capital exnenditure programs 
2 major customer industries and to 
their own cutiook of production at fem 
less than record levels. At present. ny 
the refractories industry and Harbi- ) 
son-Walker Refractories Co. have 
made a strong recovery from the 
2arlier low points and are well along 
yn the way of repeating their growth 
patterns. Also, manufacturing, serv- 
ice and distribution facilities have 
een extensively modernized and 
*xpanded in the past decade. 

The recovery of the steel industry 
from the late recession has been 
widely publicized. Other important -_ 
tsers of refractories include the pro- Earl A. Garber 
lueers of the’ growing non-ferrous 
metals, such as aluminum and nickel. Also, widely di- 
versified industries such as petroleum refining, cement, 
glass end chemicals use ever growing amounts of refrac- 
lory products. Being essential in the operations of its 
sonsuming industries, which in turn are fundamental to 
our ceconomy, the future of refractories is assured. This 
is true not only for the year ahead but also for the 
longer term, a period that should see great population 
and economic growth. 

Both refractories and the major consuming industrics 
find themselves deenly involved in technologic change 
mad improvement. For example, the stcel making process 
in just the past year has been a significant expansion in 
the use of t ec all basic open hearth furnace. In con- 
junction with the use of oxygen, higher operating tem- 
peratures are now attainable This resuits both in at 
nereased production rate with existing facilities and 
im better steel. The refractory which makes this devel- 
pment pozsible is basic brick, a product ot higher 
efractoriness than the conventional furnace lining ma- 
terials. In anticipaiion of gradually expanding use. 
Harbison-Walker has recently made major additions to 
its basic production facilities. The Harbison-Walker 
perations are now diversified geographically and of 
dequate capacity to serve the ‘oreseeable future. 

Kesezrc: is expanding its role and making an ever 
increasing contribution. The new Harbison-Walker 
«Search center has jusi recently been put into operation. 
\ constant search for new and improved products is 
‘cing made to meet the ever increasing demands cf the 
ation’s industrial furnaces for materials of creater re- 
iwactoriness and other improved proverties 

FREDERICK V. GEIER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

The machine tool industry serves primarily the metal- 
working industries. A number of these industries have 
"ecovered substantially from their 1958 recession low 
levels, but not as yet to the degree that encourages them 

to expand or further modernize 

plants. In fact, the “American Ma- 

chinist” 1958 Survey of Machine 

Tools, shows a higher proportion of 

the machines in use rated obsoles- 

cent than in many years. 

During 1958, the capital expendi- 

tures of industry were held to a low 

J level. Some customer firms were 

CZ active in installing new cost-saving 

om P methods and machines, but a large 

ov ; proportion of the machine tool quo- 

f 4 tations made in 1958 were set aside 
ey by customers for later action. 
; ‘ As a result, orders for machine 
tools generally held within a narrow 

monthiy range throughout the year, 

around one-third of the industry’s 
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aormal capacity. 
_ The machine tool industry booked about $270 million 
m orders, and shipped about $400 million in 1958. The 
mdustry must more than double its 1958 order level 

r reasonably healthy production and engineering ac- 
ivity. Greater confidence in the long-run business out- 
look, and a healthy resumption in capital expenditures 
are needed. 
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Meanwhile, obsolescence of equipment in use is grow- 
ing month by month. If the United States is to hold its 
place in the race for technical and industrial progress, 
in maintaining a high standard of living, and in its own 
defense, the problem of equipment obsolescence will 
have to be met. The new machine tools now available 
will show production gains and cost-savings averaging 
40% over the older types generally in use. Replacement 
of obsolete equipment offers industry one of the w orld’s 
most profitable investment opportunities 


R. S. GERSTELL 
President, Alpha Portland Cement Company 


Perhaps it is proper ‘hat I set forth my views on tix 
cement industry for 1959. I have been employed bs the 
Alpha Portland Cement Company for better than 40 
years and my thi king, therefore, may carry a bit more 
weight than would overwise be true. 

As everyone knows cement is tied closely to construc- 
tion. Happily the outlook for new construction next yea: 
is good. It is jointly estimated by the U. S. Commerce 
and Labor Departments that the volume will exceed 1954 
by slightly more than 7%. Both public and private hous- 
ing should remain about the same as for last year when 
some 1.160.000 units were begun. Mortgage difficulties 
and tighter money may tend to somewhat lessen volume 

The cement industry depends for a very considerable 
proportion of its volume on concrete roaas. The U.S 
3nreau of Public Roads estimates that capita! expendi- 
tures this year will amount to $7.1 billion. This, it is esti- 
mated. will require 78.3 million barrels of cement 25% 
of the expected consumption. As construction goes so 
goes cement 

Admittedly. we are today overcapacitated slightly 
than 400,000,000 barrels can be currently pro- 
Last year’s shipments should exceed the 300,- 
barrel mark. The seller’s market of the past 
is now a buyer’s inarket. Supply greatly exceeding de- 
mand. This. of course, tends to bring about increasex 
competition making it necessary to market our product 
at destinations and freicht absorptions not normally) 
considered justifiable. Today’s highly competitive mai- 
ket has a depressing effect on the price structure 

Our company recently departed from our so-called 
Quarterly Price Plan which has been in existence for 
many past years. Under that method of selling prices 
could be upward revised only at the beginning of a 
calendar quarter. Today we are naming a firm price 
for our product throughout all of 1959. This substan- 
tial departure frem the past has been brought about 
by severe competitive forces and will undoubtedly af- 
fect profits, parcicularly if labor continues its aggressive 
uttitude. Would it be asking too much to have stabilized 
wages for ail of next year? As stated above, we have 
already established a firm price for our product. Could 
this be brought abeut, everybody would benefit. Un- 
fortunately wage demands will probably not be geared 
directly to productivity. The wage-price spiral con- 
tinues to plague ell American industry, not alone cement. 
Would that a: 
into by both 
of the utter futiiity of yearly wresiing from the public 
This policy hangs 
bright 
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enlightened understanding be entered 


mapragement and labcr, and a recognition 


both higher prices and higher wages. 
outlook. 
manufacturing costs will increase. They 
The price of Alpha 


our plants during next year will remaiua 


as a heavy cloud over an otherwise 
Unfortunately 
cannot be offset by 
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constant. 


higher prices. 
cement 
Fortunately the per capita consumption continues to 
increase aid lasi year should approximate 1.8 barrels. 
The population leaps and pounds. It 
been conservatively estimated that there will be 
(00,000 people in the Uaited States by 
with 175,000,000 people today. To satisfy this anticipated 
growth, an adcaitional 135,000,000 barrels of cement will 
then in the demand 
capita consumption. 


increases by has 
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1975 as compared 


be required by erder to meet 
assuming, of course, a constant per 
We like to consider ourselves as a growth industry. 
Almost daily new applications are discovered for 
product. The use of tilt up construction, precast 


prestressed concreté increase 


our 

and 
over 
these 


should continue to 
the coming Only a few short 
terms were not found in the builder’s vocabulary. Struc- 
tural has itself a versatile and ultra 
modern construction material. New techniques using 
our product are constantly being developed. 

Unfortunately there still remains to be resolved the 
Percentage Depletion problem. A number of our com- 
petitors have already secured substantial refunds from 
the government on account of this item. We unfortu- 
nately have been compelled to institute suit in the 
Federal Courts for the collection of what, we believe, 
is justly due us. Should Congress vote legislative changes 
reducing this item it could seriously restrict cemeni 
company eernings. 

Summing it up, therefore, it is our belief that ou 
industry after all is said and done should enjoy during 
the year just begun somewhere in the neighborhood 
of a 5% increase in sales. Unfortunately it does not 
appear at the moment that profits will keep step. This 
could be altered should the volume be 
larger than presently seems probable. 
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LORING L. GELBACH 


Chairman and President, Central National Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The outlook for business in 1959 is bright, with new 
high levels expected in Gross National Product, per. onal 
incomes, retail sales, employment, and the volume of 
goods produced. The realization of these expectations 
will also make it a good year for the 
nation’s banks, with fine prospects for 
maintaining a high level of earnings. 

The recovery in business that has 
taken place since last April is sound 
and well-balanced with all major 
segments of the economy moving 
upward. It is anticipated that the 
recovery will continue into 1959 but 
at a more moderate rate. 

A powerful stimulus to the re- 
covery has been the decline in the 
rate of inventory liquidation. A 
reversal in inventory policy from 
liquidation in 1958 to accumulation 
in 1959 is one of the basic forces 
in the outlook for higher levels of 
business activity in the 12 months ahead 

Expenditures for housing will be up only moderately 
over 1958 and should add balance to the broad economic 
advance of the new year. 

Consumer buying is expected to be the dominant force 
in pushing the economy to higher levels. There is 
1eason to believe that the increase in consumer spending 
for goods anda services will become increasingly more 
important and business spending less important in the 
growth of the economy this year. The effect of increas- 
ing pcrsonal during this period of relatively 
stable prices paves the way for shaiply rising sales of 
voth durable a:.d non-durable goods. A 20% to 30% 
rise in automobils frequertiy mentioned in 
the industry 

Increases in g 
national level w 
economy. 

It appears unlikely that there will be a liberalization 
of credit terms such as that which occurred in 1955. 
This should act as a restraining factcr and help keep 
the rising economy on a sound and susiaining basis. 

Recent surveys indicate that capital expenaitures for 
plant end equipment will not rise appreciably in 1959 
since canacity generally is ample. This factor in itself 
shoulac ict as a strong ceterrent to a ranid rise in busi- 
ness Guring the rext 12 months. 

Prices are iikely to remain stable during the first 
half of the year, but thereafter as the economy moves 
closer to capacity operation, the threat of inflation will 
reappear. Our chief concern should be to find ways 
and means of preventing inflation from nullifying a 
portion of our economic gains. 

The Federal Reserve policy oi moderate credit re- 
straint is a constructive force throughout this period of 
large ceficit financing by the Federal Treasury. To the 
extent that the Federal Reserve encourages financing 
of the Feceral ceficit outside the commercial banking 
system, the effects will be non-inflationary. 
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vernment spending both on a state and 
ll! add further impetus to the expanding 


In a soft currency nation such as we now are regarded 
«broad, it is imperative that sound credit policies be 
followed in the management oi the public debt. The 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury are to be commended 
for the manner in which the Federal deficit has been 
funded to date. 

Thus, far the recovery in Cleveland bu iness condi- 
tions has lagged behind the national improvement. The 
anticipated rise in consumer sales and particularly 
durable goods should be especially beneficial to 
Greater Cleveland and cause the rate of growth of local 
business in 1959 to exceed that of the nation as a whole 

I look for business to mildly in 1959. If this 
prediction materializes, will be more reason for 
expecting a continuing expansion as we enter 
the °60's. 
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A. C. GILBERT. JR. 
President, The A. C. Gilbert Company 


Predictions for 1959 must, in part, be predicated upon 
events occurring in 1958. 

The toy industry, like the rest of the economy, suffered 
from the recession in the early part of this year. Re- 
covery was slow and spotty by mid- 
year, but spurted toward the end 
of the year, ending strong. 

Having failed to gauge the rapidity 
of recovery, merchants did not order 
enough goods for the full Christmas 
trade in 1958. The result will be 
fewer carryovers, smaller clearance 
sales in January, and fewer genuine 
price bargains then. 

Also, government 
tinues at a high rate. This 
bolster the entire economy for the 
next two years, at least, and will 
help steam up business and help our 
economy to continue going well in 
1959 and 1960. The area to watch, I 
believe, will be the foreign imports 
of toys. Department stores, 5-&-10 stores, specialty shops 
and super markets were delighted to get imports which 
held an edge in price and produced higher profit mar- 
gins for merchants. These imports, with their appeal of 
something “Different” lent themselves to special pro- 
motions, and cut into the sale of comparable domestic 
items. As these imports improve in quality and con- 
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tinue to hold an edge on price, they will more seriously 
affect tne American toy industry in the years to come. 

As | see it, the toy industry in 1959 will be confronted 
with three crucial problems: the continuing profit 
squeeze; rising costs; and the need for bigger and better 
sales and marketing forces and merchandising tech- 
niques. A recent statistical survey of the toy industry 
showed that for 1956 average net profits after tax were 
3.2% of sales and only 2.5% in 1957. I'm sure, with 
manufacturers’ sales down 4-5% in 1958 that this profit 
ratio will be even. lower. 

Business for the toy merchant will show a marked 
improvement over 1958, though I must hasten to add | 
do not expect an all-out boom to occur. 

My feeling is that business will stabilize at, or slightly 
above current levels. 1959 should really be a year of 
gathering momentum—a year of transition to the 1960s 
when barring war, genuine boom years may develop. 

If I were to hazard an estimate of sales gains for 
1959 in the toy industry, I would anticipate an average 
10 to 13% increase for the retailer, with substantially 
improved »proiit margins—with increases ranging from 


1 to 5° generally. in the science categories, tnis in- 
crease nay jump as high as 50, 70 and 100% in a few 
cases. 

The real gains of 1959, I believe, are more likely to 


develop as a result of tne measures it was necessary to 
take during the downsweep in the first part of 1958, 
and the lessons learned therefrom—such as the adop- 
tion of cost-cutting, increased efficiency, modernization 
and tighter scheduling and inventory control. Much of 
the gain in 1959 should result from new product devel- 
opment and similar programs started in ‘58, as these 
begin to pay off. 

All in all, the tow industry should enjoy a good year 
in 1959: a better year in 1960. 


W. D. GILLEN 

President, The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 

Our cemvanies are basing their planning for 1959 on 
the expectation that the business recovery, which began 
in the latter half of 1958, will steadily continue. 

The recovery in Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
states served by our two companies, 
will be sustained, it is believed, by 
employment gains accompanying ex- 
panded industrial activity, popula- 
tion growth, an increase in family 
formation and the urge of the public 
to up-grade its purchases. 

While it is doubtful that the rate 
of growth in our business will set 
any new records during the vear, 
nevertheless, we look for a strong 
demand from the public for com- 
munications services, particularly, 
from business and industrial cus- 
tomers. These customers are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the eco- 
nomic advantages to be gained from 
complete and modern communica- 
tions as exemplified by the new products and services 
which scientific research »y the Bell System is enabling 
us to bring them. 

In the telephone business, planning and plant place- 
ment must anticipate public demand by a considerable 


the 
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interval. So, despite the fact that our rate of growth 
showed some decline in 1958, we proceeded with a plant 
expansion and betterment program, costing more than 
a huncred million doilars, confident that a resurgence 


in business generally would be 
at a date not too far distant 


This year our plannec construction expenditures again 


reflected in our growth 


will exceed a hundred million dollars. marking the 
fourth consecutive year that such expenditures have 
been of this magnitude. Consiruetion on this scale is 


necessary if the public is to be adequately served but 
additionally it helps keep employment high and is a 
stimulus to the general economy of the territory we 
serve. 

As a result, we are well prepared to care for public 
demand and are in a position to aggressively merchan- 
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dise our services. Intensive merchandising in our opinion 
is a duty a telephone company owes to all its customers 
since the better or more complete telephone service any 
customer has, the more satisfying it is for all customers 
having telephone contact with him. 

Planning and plant placement in the telephone busi- 
ness must not only anticivate the place and timing of 
customer demand, it must also be for the long run. Any 
other procedure is more costly and hence ultimateby 
more expensive to the user of the service. However, 
economical provision for the future requires adequate 
earnings in the present and this is a matter of pressing 
concern to the telephone industry. 


The industry has not been insulated against inflation. 
Plant placement and replacement costs continue to rise 
and the public should recognize this by granting reason- 
uble pricing relief so that an industry so essential to 
the public and so eritical in the plans for national 
defense may be preserved in a sound condition. 


CHARLES W. GLEASON 
Chairman, Greup Five Savings Banks Asseciation 
President, The Green Peint Savings Bank, 
Breekiyn, N. Y. 

Savings banks, through the years, have invested the 
largest percentage of their depositors’ funds in mort- 
gages. The growth of such savings makes additional 
funds available for mortgage lending and directly affects 
the building industry and the busi- 
ness of its many suppliers. There- 
fore, it is obvious that savings banks 
have contributed in a far-reaching 
manner to the health of our national 
economy. 

During the year, Dec. 1, 1957-Nov. 
30, 1958, deposits in the savings banks 
of New York State increased by 
$1.456 billion to an all-time high of 


$19.778 billion—a growth of 7.9%. 
Over the same period the invest- 
ments of these banks in mortgage 


loans increased to a total of $14,765.- 
181,000, divided as follows: 

VA loans $6 037,524,000 
FHA loans 3,772,410,000 


‘onventional loans 4.955.247 ,000 


Charles W. Gleason 


Of all mortgage loans on properties in New York State, 
savings banks hold 52.8%, a total in excess of that held 
by all other sources combined. 

Savings, it is anticipated, will increase during 1959, 
and while not as much as could be desired for the needs 
of a growing and dynamic economy, nevertheless, suffi- 
cient to provide for an expanding construction program. 
As of Nov. 30, 1958 mortgage commitments made by the 
savings banks of New York State on new construction 


totaled $1,.245.6 million and on existing construction 
$438.0 million. The huge mortgage lending of savings 


banks in the year just ended was one of the basic factors 
contributing to the rapid recovery from the recent reces- 
sion, and the figures herein given in respect to outstand- 
ing commitments constitute a favorable omen for the 
current year 

Support for such optimism is to be found in forecasts 
of the U. S. Department of Labor and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These informed sources anticipate 
an eleven per cent increase in expenditures for new 
residential construction (from $18.5 Billions to $20.6 
Billions) during 1959. This represents two-fifths of the 
total to be spent on new construction of all types during 
the same period. This expected high dollar volumé 
reflects in part the large number of units started late u 
1958. These sources also report that the apartment build- 
ing boom of the past two years appears to be declining 
and likely to shrink further in 1959. Also predicted are 
less favorable mortgage terms and an increase late in the 
vear of higher priced single family houses. 

In the Long Island area of New York State, consisting 
of the four counties of Kings, Queens, Nassau, and Sutf- 
folk. the resurgence of activity in the sales of both newly 
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constructed and older homes has been notable. In the 
twelve months ended November 30th, 1958 the twenty- 
two Savings Banks of Brooklyn and Long Island City, 
comprising the Group Five Savings Banks Association of 
New York State, experienced a deposit increase of 
$379.4 Millions, the major portion of which was invested 
in mortgage loans. Holding greater significance for 1959 
is the fact that as of November 30th, 1958 these same 
banks had outstanding mortgage commitments in the 
tetal amount of $425.7 Millions on 18,669 buildings of 
new construction and $182.7 Millions on 9,112 existing 
buildings. 

Brooklyn has had a phenomenal reversal in building 
trend. Large one and two family housing developments ° 
have been built, new apartment houses have replaced 
outmoded dwellings in good areas, and large areas have 
been rehabilitated through the erection of both private 
and public housing. 

Nassau County and the western end of Suffolk County 
show indications of a revived interest in home building 
in these areas. 

If the ability and desire on the part of Savings Banks 
of Brooklyn and Long Island City to finanee the con- 
tinuing construction of private homes, apartments, re- 
ligious institutions, hospitals, community centers and 
shopping areas is any criterion of the national economy 
then 1959 should be another good year. 


ALFRED S. GLOSSBRENNER 
President, The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 


Our 1959 business outlook is one of continuing re- 
covery from the lows reached last summer. This re- 
covery is expected to carry total business activity to 
new record levels as measured by industrial production 
and the output .of total goods and 
services, with the high in industrial 
activity being attained some time 
during the first six months of 1959. 

This optimism is not meant to en- 
vision an unbridled resurgence in 
business, because there are major 
restraining forces. Business spend- 
ing for new plant and equipment is 


no longer in decline and will un- 
doubtedly improve in 1959 along 


with corporate revenues and profits. 
However, capital spending is not ex- 
pected to regain significant strength 
next year. There exists a generous 
industrial capacity to be absorbed, 
and in the near term, at least, this 
will tend to retard rebuilding manu- 
facturers’ inventories to former levels. Nevertheless, the 
change from liquidation to accumulation of inventories 
has begun and its influence on 1959 business will be 
positive. 

This year’s steel labor negotiations places an ominous 
and still unassessable impost on uninterrupted economic 
recovery. Excluding a major steel strike, particularly 
at a time when steel inventories in the hands of steel 
consumers are apt to be at a comparatively modest level, 
we foresee no turnabout in the business recovery al- 
ready experienced. 

We look for rising personal incomes and increased 
spending for durable goods in 1959. Consumer durables 
suffered disproportionately in the 1958 set back. Bigger 
pocketbooks with increasing consumer confidence, ex- 
panded liquid savings and a decline in total outstanding 
consumer credit, particularly auto paper, are favorable 
factors in 1959. 

Auto sales are due for substantial improvement and 
construction seems sure to repeat another record year 
with home building and public construction, especially 
highways, leading the way. 7 

Federal Government spending will probably continue 
upward next year despite the Administration’s effort 
to avert another deficit in 1960. 

With spending activity in these important economic 
segments pointing upward, we, too, look for consider- 
improvement over 1958 steel industry ingot pro- 
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duction, a disappointing 85 million tons. An annual 
forecast of 108 million tons of ingots with first half pro- 
duction exceeding the final six months by 6-7 million 
tons is believed to realistically reflect our optimism for 
the steel industry in 1959. 


PAUL W. GOODRICH 

President, Chicago Title and Trust Co., Chicago, Ul. 

Real estate activity in the Chicago area reflects the 
dynamic growth forces inhrent in its geographic loca- 
tion and the skills of its population. Despite the reces- 
sion of 1958, there has been no relaxing in the longer- 
range plans of business and civic 
leaders for greater public and pri- 
vate improvements. The northern 
Illinois and Cook County express- 
ways now provide this area with 
one of the finest road systems in 
the country, and a new airport 
meets the exacting requirements 
of the jet age in air transportation. 
Chicago is also fast becoming an 
international port of call for water 
carriers. Added to these accomplish- 
ments, is the realization in the near 
future of a magnificent lake front 
exhibition and convention hall. 

These new facilities, coupled with 
an expanding population and higher 
personal incomes, should contribute 
to a higher level of real estate activity and building. 
New residential construction and real estate sales have 
improved from their slump of early 1958 and the out- 
look is favorable for the coming year. 

An important part of the Chicago picture is the re- 
newed interest in developing and improving residential 
facilities within the corporate limits of the city. Not 
only is expansion proceeding in outlying areas, but there 
is a growing appreciation for potentials in new housing 
closer to the center of the city. Private builders and 
cooperative planning associations are working to raise 
housing standards in former blighted districts. 

Real estate and building are sensitive to mortgage 
money rates and it is possible that a general pattern 
of higher interest rates will serve to dampen building 
before the end of 1959. Nevertheless, it seems likely 
that nationwide housing starts in 1959 will exceed one 
million units. 

The outlook for 1959 generally is good for the real 
estate and construction industries, and the Chicago area 
will participate ‘proportionately in the national trend. 


J. PETER GRACE 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


_ With the nation’s economy on the upgrade again, Amer- 
ican businessmen can look forward to 1959 in a mood 
of confidence. From all indications the coming year 
should be one of continued increase in business re- 
covery at a substantial rate with, 
of course, varying rates of progress 
among different industries. 

By the end of 1959 it is expected 
that the United States economy will 
have regained the level lost in 1958 
and obtain the approximate level of 
its long range growth pattern. I 
share the feeling of other business- 
men that the U. S. economy will 
continue at a normal rate of growth 
over the next several years. 

Along with the economic recovery 
of the United States, the Latin 
American countries which are so 
heavily dependent upon the United 
States for their trade and economic 
welfare, will also make favorable 
progress in 1959. During the past year they experienced 
one of the most serious economic setbacks in recent 
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history. Some of them are now just beginning to pull 
out of the difficulties which resulted primarily from the 
sharp drops in metal and coffee prices. In the case 
of the metal-exporting countries, the pace of their re- 
covery is being assisted by the upturn in metal prices. 
As for the coffee producing countries, a serious problem 
of overproduction exists. Some of the countries are tak- 
ing steps to alleviate this problem by restricting imports 
and encouraging exports of other commodities. 

Meantime, many of the Latin American countries find 
themselves confronted with extremely difficult financial 
problems. The most pressing is the depreciation of local 
currencies, which during the past year has been at the 
sharpest rates of recent times in Latin America. The 
rates of depreciation among the countries affected ran 
from 33% to 103°. To cite several examples, during 
the first 11 months of 1958 the currency of Colombia 
depreciated in relation to the dollar by 33%, Peru 36%, 
solivia 38°, Chile 43°, Brazil 58% and Argentina 103%. 

These countries are seeking to stem any further cur- 
rency depreciation and their efforts are being encour- 
aged and assisted by the U. S. For instance, very re- 
cently Argentina received loans and financial assistance 
totalling $329 million mostly from the United States 
to help resolve her financial crisis. Simultaneously 
Argentina freed her currency, ended import restrictions 
and launched an austerity program. The drastic cur- 
rency depreciations in Latin America have been a heavy 
blow to American manufacturing investments in Latin 
America which are confronted with the problem of 
maintaining the true value of their capital and remitting 
prolits in dollars. With the energetic efforts now beinyz 
exerted, we anticipate that these currencies will become 
more stable during 1959. This issue will be high on the 
agenda for positive action in the coming year. 

The Latin American countries, despite their present 
troubles, are determined to continue their economic 
development at the highest possible levels through diver- 
sification to diminish the ill effects of a one or two crop 
economy. 

It is my personal opinion that nothing can stop them 
in their drive for greater economic development. De- 
spite all obstacles their record in the 104 years in which 
we have been operating in Latin America is one of 
growth and development. Their rate of development in 
the period immediately following World War II has 
been extraordinary and it was not to be unexpected that 
some ground would be lost as was the case during the 
past year and a half. However, companies which will 
invest and work in Latin America for the long pull will, 
1 am sure, win long range gains and profits in the future 
just as they have in the past. 


R. L. GRAY 
President, Armco Steel Corporation 

America’s steel industry will make and sell consider- 
ably more steel in 1959 than in the recession year 
just past. 

There are many bright spots in our economy. Perhaps 
we will not reach the peaks set in 
1955, 1956, and 1957, but the outlook 
is good, 

The new automobiles have caught 
the public fancy, and sales of house- 
hold appliances are also moving up- 
ward. Farmers are continuing to 
buy new machinery and equipment. 

The railroads are beginning to 
place orders again. Sales of indus- 
trial machinery should be up next 
year, and defense spending will 
continue at its present high level. 

Construction, especially on the 
new road program, is moving at a 
fast pace. Recent action by the U.S. 
Supreme Court will spur the build- 
ing of new pipelines, big users of 
steel. All in all, we expect the steel industry to turn 
out about 108 million tons of ingots 
above the 85 million tons produced in 1958. 
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momentum of our present comeback could possibly carry 
the demand for steel even higher 

The sky is not completely rosy, however 
some clouds which we cannot ignore. 

One is the importation of foreign steel. For example, 
in several sections of our country, foreign steel products 
are now being sold at prices far below those American 
producers can match. ; 

We cannot make steel] as cheaply as foreign countries, 
of course, because the wages of foreign steel workers 
are much lower than ours. 

American steel workers are among the highest paid 
industrial workers in the world. And we sincerely want 
them to have the highest wage scales the industry can 
afford. We want them to be able to provide their fami- 
lies with the homes, automobiles, appliances, vacations, 
education, and other benefits that are part of our stand- 
ard of living. 

In recent years, however, wages and salaries have been 
rising much faster than the cutput-per-man-hour in our 
industry. This means that it is getting harder and harder 
for us to compete with foreign steelmakers 

More new equipment would help raise output-per- 
man-hour in line with wage increases. But our present 
tax laws do not permit us to retain enough money to 
replace worn out equipment. We must use profits to 
help replace old facilities and our profits have not been 
high enough to let us set aside all the money that is 
needed. 

As a result, the jobs of some of our employees have 
already been lost to steel workers overseas. 

In 1957 for example, the United States exported some 
6 million tons of steel products and imported nearly 
2 million. Exports and imports are now about in bal- 
ance at the rate of about 2 million tons annually. Should 
this trend continue, the 1957 three-to-one export- 
import ratio could conceivably be reversed, so that by 
1960 we would be exporting 2 million tons and importing 
6 million tons. This would mean that steel workers in 
the United States would make 8 million fewer 

To state this another way, 80,000 American steel work- 
ers could lose their jobs to foreign competition in 1960 
and payrolls in the steel industry could go down as much 
as $500 million in that year. 

This is a sobering outlook, to say the least 

Our country needs two-way world trade to survive, 
and at Armco we do not believe that it would be wise to 
keep foreign steel out of the U.S. by use of high tariffs. 
There is only one sound way to compete. 

That is by reducing our costs of production 

The time has come for labor leaders and management 
to join in working to preserve the jobs of American 
steel workers from destruction by foreign competition. 
The task will take the combined ingenuity oi all of us. 

We want to export steel, not jobs. 


CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 


President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

The marked upturn in business activity which took 
piace in 1958, particularly in the fourth quarter, sub- 
stantiates the confidence which had been expressed 
generally in the basic strength of the nation’s free 
economy. Confidence is one of the 
principal ingredients of a healthy 
economic climate, and it is nearten- 
ing to-noie that it has not been mis- 
placed. 

To the extent that the 
industry can be termed represen- 
tative, the pace of recovery has 
been rapid. Our sales in the fourth 
quarter are, by a narrow margin, at 
tae highest rate in our history. With 
eur sales price index now at the 
lowest level since early in 1950, the 
current high rate of sales represents 
a new record in physical volume as 
well as in dollars. 

Improved conditions in the second 
half of 1958 followed a period when, 
1elatively speaking, conditions were well u 
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the year as a whole, our business will show sales, we 
believe, within some 7% of 1957, which marked the 
highest ennual sales in our history. It is expected that 
the momertum should cerry over into 1959. 

In earnings, Our experience parallels that of corpora- 
tions generally, falling substantially below the 1957 level. 
In periods of declining sales, profits are, as the U. S. 
Departmeni of Commerce hes pointed out, “much harder 
nit than other types of income.” In our own case, lower 
earnings are traceable to a decline in sales without a 
corresponding reduction in fixed expense, and to in- 
creases in empleyment costs. 

Expenditures for the account of new plant and plant 
facilities in 1958 reached a record total of $232,000,000, 
some 5°o above the previous high level of 1957. Con- 
struction expenditures in 1959, however, are expected 
to be about 10° less. 

The custom oi gauging the state of business activity 
in accordance with the unyielding requirements of the 
calendar always seems to me to impose a severe limi- 
tation on correct appraisal of conditions. In the business 
area, the most important factor is not the economic 
pehavior over a perioag of months or quarters, but over 
years or decaces. On this basis, it can be shown that 
our progress over the long term has been excellent and, 
if we can avoid war or other disruptions, it should 
continue to be satisfactory. 

The Du Pont Company, with its long history, has 
survived every conceiveble variation of economic cli- 
mate. As a whole, the health and strength of the corpo- 
rate body has been excellent. If its temperature had 
been taken On any given day or in any given period, 
however. the result might have been good or bad, prom- 
ising or indifferent. 

In the long term, on the other hand, any given decade 
cr given quarter-century of the company’s history re- 
veals, upon examination, conditions much like any other 
similar period. The differences are largely those of 
degree. No period as been without its problems, its 
difficulties and its discouragements, yet none has been 
without the strength and determination to find adequate 
solutions. I would think that much the same thing can 
ie said for any institution which has endured for any 
substantial period. So long as this continues, its future 
and that of the country as a whole can be faced with 
confidence. 


PAT M. GREENWOOD 

President, Great Southern Life Insurance Company 

Nineteen fifty-eight, in my opinion, has followed 
rather closely the pattern that most economists predicted 
at the beginning of the year, that is, a continued drop in 
business through the first half with conditions improving 
during the latter six months of the 
year. The result has been that most 
industries and most businesses have 
experienced satisfactory results with 
a minimum number of companies 
suffering devastating losses. 

The life insurance industry has 
moved forward in most respects, our 
volume of sales has increased, lapses 
have been within reason, mortality 
has not been unduly excessive, and 
interest earnings on _ investments 
have been satisfactory in most cate- 





gories and in most geographical 
areas. 4 
There have been new trends de- 


veloped in the marketing of insur- Pat M. Greenwood 
ance, including the extension of 
coverage and the attendant new sales methods. There has 
been considerable expansion of multiple line and mul- 
tiple company theory wherein life companies and fire 
and casualty companies are united as companion com- 
panies, offering all lines of insurance from one group of 
companies with related management. 

The outlook is such that it appears the 
present business momentum will carry well into 1959, 
carrying with it 


economic 


a reasonable prosperity for all lines of 


indust: 
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Savings Bankers Predict Non-Boom Expansion 


Representing 519 mutual savings banks from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New England, savings 


bankers collectively agree 1959 


will show continued expansion 


without, unfortunately, any encouragement from plant-equip- 
ment capital outlays. 


Continued economic expansion 
in 1959, but less vigorous than ir 
recent months, was predicted by 
savings bankers at the December 
quarterly economic conference, 
sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks. 

The conference, held in New 
York City, was attended by 21 
savings bankers, representing the 
several geographical areas in 
which the nation’s 519 mutual 
savings banks are located, includ- 
ing New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. 

Gross National Product in the 
fourth quarter of 1958, the con- 
ference reported, will probably 
reach a record high of $450 bil- 
lion. A note of disappointment 
amidst the general economic opti- 
mism, the conference pointed out, 
was the downward revision of 
about $1 billion in third and 
fourth quarter estimates for plant 
and equipment expenditures. For 
the full year 1958, business out- 
lays are expected to be 17% below 
the record $37 billion of outlays 
in 1957. 

The statement noted that in- 
creases in production have been 
general in all industries. Increases 
in Output from the nation’s fac- 
tories and mines accelerated in 
November to 141% of the 1947- 
1949 average. The upturn in hous- 
ing activity will probably result 
in total starts for the year of about 
1.2 million, which compares with 
a little over one million for 1957 


and the record high of 1.4 mil- 
lion in 1950. 
The third favorable factor in 


the economy has been the peak 
level reached by personal income, 
making possible both high levels 
of spending and an increase in 
the annual rate of savings from 
6.2% in the first half of 1958 to 
7.2% of disposable income in the 
latter portion of the year. 


Pleased by Higher Deposits 

The conference further reported 
that through both the recession 
and recovery phases of 1958, the 
net increase in regular deposits 
in mutual savings banks was 
markedly higher than in preced- 
ing years. It was estimated that 
for the year the net increase in 
total deposits will reach the rec- 


ord high of $2.5 billion. This 
trend toward increased savings 
is likely to continue into 1959, 


the conferees agreed, particularly 
if “inflationary fears do not be- 
come so widespread as to result 
in accelerated efforts at hedging.” 
A record farm crop, rapid in- 
creases in productivity, excess 
plant capacity, and increasing for- 
eign competition are some of the 
important anti-inflationary forces 
currently at work in the economy. 

In their investments, savings 
banks are “likely to continue to 


look with favor upon mortgage 
loans.” Commitments are about 
double those of a year ago, the 


conference reported, so that a 
continued large flow of mortgage 
funds seems certain for the next 
several months. 

Mutual savings banks are watch- 
ing closely the market for Gov- 
ernment securities, and if the 
Treasury decides to compete on 
the basis of rate and terms with 
other capital market borrowers. 
savings banks may become net 
purchasers of Government for the 


first time since 1947. 
Slightly higher average earn- 
ings for savings banks in 1959 


was predicted at the conference 
If earnings are, indeed, highe: 
the conferees agreed, savings 
banks will be able to continu: 
their iditional policy of main- 


taining substantial reserves for 
the safety of their depositors. 

The quarterly economic confer- 
ences for savings banks are or- 
ganized by the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks to 
provide the industry with current 
economic information on which 
progressive savings bank policy 
can be based and to contribute to 
a wider understanding of the 
forces shaping economic growth. 


With J. A. Hogle Co. 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE} 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—Walter 
MacIndoe has become affiliated 
with J. A. Hogle & Co., 507 West 
Sixth Street. He was formerly 

with Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


Mitchum, Jones Adds 


(Special to Tur Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Brice 
Toole, Jr. has been added to the 
staff of Mitchum, Jones & Temple- 
ton, 650 South Spring Street. He 
was fomerly with Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co. 


Joins State Bond & Mtg. 


(Special to THe FrNaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


NEW ULM, Minn.—Richard C. 
Larson has been added to the staff 
of State Bond & Mortgage Co., 28 
North Minnesota Street. 


J. A. Hogle Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Earl R. 
Young is with J. A. Hogle & Co., 
507 West Sixth Street. 
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Lile Adds Three 


(Special to Tue Frvancrat CaRonicie) 


PASADENA, Calif.—Donald W. 
Eaker, Oliver F. Garner and Jean 
E. Schultz have joined the staff 
of Lile & Co., 1001 East Green St. 


Two With Columbine 
(Special to Tae FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—William E. G. 
Gollan and Robert H. Lundberg 
have joined the staff of Columbine 
ee Corp., 621 Seventeenth 
treet. 


Two With Investment Serv. 
(Special to Tur Frnancrat CHronicie) 

DENVER, Colo. — Mrs. Evelyn 
M. Bakke, and Philip N. Stewart 
have become associated with In- 
vestment Service Co., 916 Broad- 
way. Mr. Bakke was formerly with 
Birkenmayer & Co. Mr. Stewart 
was with Carroll & Co. 


Now With H. W. Peters 
(Special to Ter FinaANcrat CHRONICLE) 

GRAND JUNCTION, Colo, — 
Mrs. Margaret K. Jones has be- 
come associated with Harry W. 
Peters, 610 Rood Avenue. Mrs. 
Jones was formerly local manager 
for Guss & Stead Co. 


With Chicago Mutual 
(Special to Tue PrINaNctaAl. CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Leonard M. 
Stenson has become associated 
with Chicago Mutual Investment 
Co., 8157 Cottage Grove Avenue. 
He was formerly with Shillinglaw, 
Bolger & Co. 


With Burns Bros. & Denton 


Colton W. Gilbert is now asso- 
ciated with Burns Bros. & Denton, 
Inc., 37 Wall Street, New York 
City, underwriters, distributors 
and dealers in investment se- 
curities. 
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Continued from page v1 
COURTLANDT S. GROSS 
President, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

All of us in America today are keenly aware of the 
phenomenal speed with which scientific developments 
are materializing in many fields. They are bringing 
significant changes to the world we live in. Indeed, 
they have become the hallmark of 
our age. 

Probably nowhere have _ these 
advances been more rapid and far- 
reaching than in the nation’s air- 
space industry, of which our com- 
pany is a member. 

Beyond the obvious conclusion 
that 1959 will be a year of continu- 
ine and accelerating progress in the 
realm of flight, to attempt an 
accurate forecast of what lies ahead 
for our industry is somewhat risky. 

Our national concern over defense, 
spurrea by disclosures of undeniable 
Soviet strides in physics, in chemis- 
try, in rocketry, and in space ex- 
ploration, is on the increase. Several recent war scares 
—Lebanon, Quemoy, Berlin—are pointing up this con- 
cern and calling to our attention the need to prepare for 
limited as well as the possibility of all-out war. 

It seems to me that foremost among discernible 
trends in the national defense effort is the probability 
that there will be fewer, but immensely bigger, major 
defense programs. I believe that the objective of the 
basic aircraft-missile companies such as Lockheed for 
the immediate time period ahead must be to assure 
ourselves of commanding positions in the increasingly 
cornplex weapon system field. 

Rapid scientific and technological progress is leading 
our armed forces to even greater reliance on industrial 
teams to take on major responsibilities in developing 
more efficient weapon systems to strengthen free world 
defenses. We simply cannot get this defense job done 
unless aircraft-missile manufacturers display stronger 
leadership in putting together and guiding teams of com- 
panies both large and smal! with diversified skills. 

In this connection I look for heightened activity in 
development of sophisticated space programs and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. Our industry estimates 
that, barring unforeseen emergencies, government 
spending for missiles and military manned air vehicies 
in 1959 will remain at about the 1958 level. The spend- 
ing for missiles and satellites will rise. For manned 
military aircraft the spending will decrease to some 
decree—and these purchases wili be for fewer units 
from fewer companies. 

Yet I must reiterate niy conviction, affirmed on previ- 
ous occasions, that there is not yet a substitute in view 
for the manned air vehicles to perform a multitude of 
necessary missions in worldwide commerce’ and 
national security. Missiles and satellites, wondrous as 
they are, cannot do everything. They cannot replace 
man’s brain. We need now, and I believe we aiways 
will need, aircraft with men in them as important ele- 
ments in a transportation industry that has rarely 
faltered in its forward progress. , 

We in the aircraft-rmissile industry anticipate sales 
in 1959 will continue at high levels—well over $10 bil- 
lion—bolstered by increasing deliveries of turbine-pow- 
ered commercial transports and a broadening markeli 
for business and utility aircraft. Research and develop- 
ment expenditures wiil increase—a trend that will affect 
the industry’s earnings rate, since the fees we receive 
for these contracts have historically been low. Employ- 
ment, after decreasing in 1958’s first half, showed a 
slight Increase in the last six months of the year. We 
expect it to stabilize at about 760,000 throughout most 
of 1959. The trend is toward more highly skilled 
personnel. wr 

Real gains are to be had from this new Age of Space. 
They are gains to our earthly living. Our big problem, 
it seems to me, is to realize them-—to put them to the 
service of man rather than to his destruction. 


Courtlandt S. Gross 


GEORGE GUND 


President, The Cleveland Trust Co.. Cleveland, Ohio 


oan businessmen today are feeling considerably more 
confident about their prosnects than they were a year 
ago. At that time the nation was about ‘half way through 


the 1957-58 recession. Manufacturers’ new orders were 
declining and production was being 
cut back. Now the reverse is true. 
Recovery got under way last Spring, 
and since then it has broadened to 
include virtually all the major in- 
dustries. One of the last to join the 
procession was the automobile in- 
dustry, but recently it has been 
pane were vigorously in antic- 
pation of a very substantial in 
in 1959 over the low level of ean 
tion and sales in 1958. 

In my judgment the business up- 
swing has acquired enough momen- 
tum to carry on from here. I venture 
to predict that total business volume 
for the year 1959, as measured by 
the Gross National Product, will be 
around 8% above 1958. This opinion is based chiefly on 
the prospects of a fairly sizable increase in consumer 
incomes and spending, a further rise in governmental 
purchases of goods and services, a change from liquida- 
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accumulation of inventories, and a modest ad- 
vance in business outlays for plant and equipment 

The durable or “hard” goods industries as a whole 
suffered the greatest percentage drop during the reces- 
sion. Conversely they wiil probably show the biggest 
rate of gain in 1959. That will benefit the Cleveland 
area, which is strongly represented in the manufacture 
of hard goods. 

Periods of rising business normally bring an increase 
in the demand for bank credit. Loans of member banks 
moved up in 1950 and 1955, following the recession years 
of 1949 and 1954. The same pattern should be evident 
in 1959. This would include a rise in commercial loans, 
mostly for short-term business needs; in real estate 
loans to finance home ownership and construction gen- 
erally; and in personal loans- for instalment purchases 
and other purposes. 


PAUL M. HAHN 
President, The American Tobacco Company 

Tobacco has played a major and growing part on the 
American scene for 346 years. Today, for instance, the 
market for tobacco products in this country is estimated 
at 60.000,000 persons. 

With a business of this size, it is 
easy to predict that competition 
within the industry will remain 
keen, that innovations in tobacco 
products will continue to be numer- 
ous. By the same token, it is diffi- 
cult to foresee any basic change in 
our long-standing tobacco tradition 
in so relatively short a span as a 
single year. 

In my opinion, 
trends in tobacco seem likely to 
continue. First is the increase in 
cigarette consumption, which again 
reached a new peak in 1958. Sig- 
nificantly, the current increase does 
not merely reflect an expanding 
population: it is a real increase, a 
per capita increase. It indicates, that, now even more 
than in past year, the cigarette is part and parcel of 
the Amercan way of life. And it suggests that cigarette 
consumption will continue to achieve new highs. 

The second trend is more difficult to describe, since 
it cannot be measured by numbers. This is the constant 
search on the part of the smoking public for perfection 
of product. It is this standard to which our organization 
has dedicated itself even since 1883, when our predeces- 
sor company perfected the first cigarette-making ma- 
chine. A great deal of. research—agricultural research, 
manufacturing research, quality control research—lies 
behind the everyday cigarette. Over the years this re- 
search, plus hard work on the part of farmers, leaf men 
and manufacturing people alike, have made the Ameri- 
can cigarette the world’s finest tobacco product. 

Most of the milestones in our company’s progress have 
traced to this continued concentration on quality of 
product—the “It’s Toasted” process for Lucky Strike in 
1916: the greater length and mildness of the pioneer 
king-size cigarette, Pall Mall, in 1939; the development 
of a new high in filtration for Hit Parade Cigarettes; 
and more recently, the unique tip developed in 1958 fo1 
Dual Filter Tareyton, a compound filter employing 
activated charcoal for proven mildness and a “balanced” 
smoke. 

In the long run, improvements and advances such as 
these, designed to enhance the pleasure and smoking en- 
jioyment of millions of people, will enable our company 
and our industry to prosper and grow. 


H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, JR. 
President, Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, Mass. 

The year 1958 was one of wide fluctuations in in- 
terest rates and bond prices, and also in general business 
conditions. In retrospect, the economy which was ac- 
celerating on the downside through April bottomed out 
in May and has been recovering 
sharply since. Based on the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial 
Production, we have recovered over 
80% of the decline from the peak of 
activity in September 1957 of 144. 
The low on the index this year was 
126 and the latest figure for Novem- 
ber, 1958, was 141. The trend still 
seems to be upward as we move into 

1959. 

In last year’s article we said in 
part, in a strong appeal for a sound 
national fiscal policy: “‘“Now pres- 
sured as we may be by a business 
decline and intensified competition 
with the Russians let us not resort 
to unsound economic procedures. H.-F. Hagemann, Jr. 
For the Federal Reserve Banks to ease money to the 
extreme that they did in 1953 and 1954 and for the gov- 
ernment to resort to deficit financing would be harmful 
to the encouragement of savings and capital formation 
and could start up the whole inflationary spiral again, 
repeating past errors. For us to resort to unbridled 
spending, unbalanced budgets, deficit financing and ulti- 
mate inflation as a solution to our problems instead of 
facing up to the facts of life would be playing right into 
Russian hands. Such a course, if followed, almost in- 
evitably would push us sooner or later into wage and 
price controls, material and labor allocations and forced 
savings. We would find ourselves adopting the Russian 
way of life in order to fight it. We would i helping to 
prove what some have contended, that when the chips 
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are down a democracy cannot discipline itself in spend- 
ing and we would be giving evidence of our lack of faith 
in our own basic American principles.” 

We now restate this appeal for fiscal integrity 
the reminder that monetary inflations are started by 
governments, fostered by governments, and can be 
stopped by governments. In a representative form of 
government such as ours, inflation once started will 
not be stopped until the voters through their Represen- 
tatives in the Congress demand that it be stopped. 

We as a nation took the easy way out of the 1958 
recession, and the evidence that we did so is the large 
increase in the money supply and the large current 
Federal deficit. The American Dollar, whether deserved 
or not, is under suspicion abroad and in some quarters 
here at home. The burden of proof now rests squarely 
on us, the American people, to prove to the rest of the 
world, and to ourselves, “that when the chips are down 
a democracy such as ours can discipline itself on spend- 
ing. We have been telling other nations how to put 
their financial house in order, and now they are watch- 
ing to see if we can abide by our own rules and take our 
own medicine. 

It is very significant that the people of Western Europe 
who have tasied the bitter disillusionment of continuing 
and extreme inflation are moving toward sound, old 
fashioned, conservative financial principles: while on the 
other hand, we in the strongest and richest country in 
the world, still seem to be possessed with the idea that 
we can get something for nothing, and stili seem to be- 
lieve that we can continue to live beyond our means and 
by so doing obtain lasting security and a _ sustained 
higher standard of living. 

In conclusion, 1958 was a year marked by more 
economic confusion and sharper changes than most, and 
we begin the year 1959 with many of the perplexing 
problems still unsolved, but with the economy improv- 
ing, and with inflation psychologically quite strong. 
Changes in the business and inflation climate, like 
changes in the weather, sometimes can be anticipated, 
but they always have to be met by those engaged in 
carrying on the nation’s business. The principles at issue 
the stakes are high. This is certainly no time for com- 
eres but a time for realistic thinking and sound 
action 


with 


F. S. HALES 
President, Nickel Plate Road 


The year 1958 began in a period of recession and ended 
in a period of recovery. Leading economists predict that 
business activity in 1959 will be at a moderately higher 
level than for the whole of 1958. 

We on the Nickel Plate are opti- 
mustic about the future. Our house 
is in order, both financially and 
physically, and we expect to secure 
our fair share of the available busi- 
hess. 

Nickel Plate’s operating revenues 
for the first 11- months of 1958 to- 
taled $128,740,000, a decrease of 
$31,261,000 the same preiod in 
1957. Net income in the same period 
amounted to $9,109,000, equal to 
$2.20 per share of common stock 
compared with $13,923,000, or $3.38 
per share in the 1957 period 

Earnings per share improved dur- 
ing September, October and Novem- 
ber compared with earlier months 
of 1958, and for the three-month period aggregated $1.06 
per share in 1958 compared with $1.07 per share during 
the same months of 1957. Earnings of 31 cents per share 
in November exceeded for the first time in 1958. earn- 
ings for the same month in 1957. 

To improve service to its shippers, Nickel Plate pur- 

chased in 1958, 40 additional Diesel electric locomotives 
and leased 30 such locomotives from another railroad 
to make possible the full dieselization of the system at 
the curernt level of business. Fifteen additional air- 
slide covered hovper cars were acquired, 49 box cars were 
cquipped with DF loading devices and 334 other box 
cars were equipped to provide special services. A new 
car repair facility was completed at Madison, Ill.. and 
construction or modernization of facilities for servicing 
clesels was progressed at several terminals. An IBM 650 
electric computer was installed late in the year for use 
in processing payrolls, revenue and disbursements ac- 
counts and statistics. 
_ Delivery of 35 additional Diesel electric locomotives 
is scheduled for the first quarter of 1959. Additional air- 
slide cars and equipment to expand piggy-back service 
will be acquired. 

Mcre and more use will be made of mechanized equip- 
ment to reduce the costs of railroad operations. Such 
equipment is being steadily acquired for the maintenance 
of roadways and equipment, materials handling and 
communications systems as well as for office work. 

Passage by the Congress of the Transportation Act of 
1958 and repeal of the wartime 3% tax on transportation 
of property have been heartening to the railroad indus- 
try. Especially gratifying was the fact that these meas- 
ures received the overwhelming support of the members 
ef Congress as well as the nation’s newspapers, radio 
and television. 

Railroad shareholders, employees, shippers, suppliers 
and other friends of the industry were helpful in bring- 
ing the plight of the railroads to the attention of the 
members of Congress and the public generally. 

While the legislative program enacted by the Congress 
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Drilling in Locke Maracaibo, Venezuela 


PURE hits oil 8 times 
in a South American lake 


Our recently completed wells in Lake Maracaibo, in Lake Maracaibo, they had two things in mind. One, 
they wanted new sources of oil to help them meet the 


needs of the 102 million cars expected to be on the road 
ducers we have anywhere ...and more are on in 1970. Two, they believed the Maracaibo Basin to be 








Venezuela, are among the biggest potential pro- 


the way! the greatest oil reservoir in the Western Hemisphere. 
The results? Eight successful wells have already been 
When you go all the way to South America to drill for completed, and more are underway. Added to Pure Oil’s 
oil in the middle of a lake, you take a risk. You can’t more than 5,500 other producing oil wells, they'll help 
avoid it. All you can do is make sure the risk is worth motorists to be sure.with PURE for many years to come. 
while and then go ahead. Just as you can be sure today at any of the nearly 16,000 
When PURE and its associates (Signal, Sohio, and Han- Pure Oil dealers in 24 states. 






took on a 43-square-mile concession THE PURE OIL COMPANY, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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does not provide for all of the equality of treatment and 
opportunity: that the railroads need, it was an important 
step in the right direction. In recognition of the need 
for further action, the Senate passed a resolution author- 
izing its Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee to 
undertake a broad study of transportation policies, with 
particular attention to the railroads. It is hoped further 
remedial legislation will follow promptly such study. 


CHARLES W. HALL 


President, The Oneida National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Utiea, N. Y. 

As we look ahead into the year 1959 forecasting the 
outlook for business in general, we must quickly qual- 
ify any opinion with a reservation of world affairs. 
With this in mind, special emphasis must be made on 
the Near East, West Berlin and the 
Asiatic countries. Any change from 
the present could bring gredt ecto- 
nomic strain. 

Utica is located in the heart of 
the Empire State and is a very busy 
industrial city. As you review what 
is making our community prosper, 
you quickly see that every area of 
economic life is making its contri- 
bution. We presently have a sub- 
stantial amount of heavy construc- 
tion under contract. New residential 
housing is being built in many areas 
long overlooked and most of this 
construction is in the medium priced 
field. Developers are active in well 
selected home areas and mortgage 
money is available to meet all of these needs. Both types 
of construction are bringing full employment to the 
skilled tradesmen who are available to serve the build- 
ing industry. 

In a related field of employment requiring many 
hands is the building of several miles of new arterial 
highways, which are scheduled for completion during 
1959. In addition to the labor that will be required in 
the building of these highways there are substantial de- 
mands for all of the materials going into this type of 
construction, many of which are producing steady em- 
ployment in this area. 

Industrial emloyment will reflect in variable demands 
on the industries located in this area. We are privileged 
to have located in the general area many plants of na- 
tional name organizations. Presently, some are making 
additions to their employment while others are holding 
employment at an even level. There are also some who 
are reducing employment due to seasonal factors or to 
model changes. Giving consideration to all of these 
conditions, looking into 1959 we are expecting a year 
of good results in industrial production requiring a high 
level of employment. 

The outlook in retail sales for 1959 is encouraging. 
The Christmas holiday is bringing an excellent demand 
and inventory should be well reduced as merchants 
enter the new year. Here again, ample banking facilities 
are available for the financing of all of the instalment 
credit that is needed as merchants serve the volume of 
sales which make up an important part of their volume 
on instalment credit. 

Agriculture is an important producer in this area and 
good crops along with a steady income from dairy 
products can be looked for in the year ahead. 

Combining all of these factors, the general expectancy 
in this area for 1959 is—good business, good employ- 
ment, with the qualifying reservation of circumstances 
unknown that are of world decision. 


W. S. HALLANAN 
President, Plymouth Oil Company 

While the domestic oil industry enters 1959 under 
the burdens and uncertainties of an inadequate and 
unrealistic price structure, mounting costs, excessive 
imports and political threats against the depletion al- 
lowance, the near-term outlook is 
considerably brighter than it was a 
year ago. 

Then, as we entered 1958, the 
American oil producer’s earnings 
were either non-existent or at the 
lowest point since the bottom of the 
depression of the °30s; the antici- 
pated increase in demand had not 
materialized; inventories of crude oil 
and products were exceedingly bur- 
densome with corresponding crum- 
bling of the industry’s price struc- 
ture; the number of allowable 
producing days in the major oil 
producing states had been cut to the 
bone; and despite governmental ef- 
forts to bring them within control, W. S. Hallanas 
imports continued to supplant rather than supplement 
domestic production. The outlook was indeed the bleak- 
est the domestic oil industry had faced in the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

The year of 1959 begins at the height of national eco- 
nomic resurgence with an increasing demand for petro- 
leum products and with the industry’s house in good 
order in the matter of inventories. While the price 
structure is still far from adequate to maintain a level 
ee tepmecation and development consistent with our na- 

defense, there is sound reason for the hope that 
this situation will be remedied through operation of the 
natural economic laws governing supply and demand. 
There is growing confidence that realism will outweigh 
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political considerations and forbid dangerous tinkering 
with the depletion allowance. There are also indications 
of a more satisfactory and workable plan of import 
control. 

As for the long-term future of the industry, it is in- 
dissolubly linked with the economic future of America. 
In the light of the fact that the entire history of our 
country has been one of continual growth and expansion, 
it is net incorrigible optimism to believe that this for- 
ward march and the breaking down of new economic 
frontiers will be continued. Indeed it would be unwar- 
ranted pessimism to think ctherwise. 

It has been one outstanding characteristic of the oil 
industry that it has always been forward-looking. It 
has been prepared throughout the hundred years of its 
existence to meet cvery demand of peace and war be- 
cause it has had confidence in America and its future 
and has kept itself in a state of readiness to meet an 
ever-increasing demand. 

America will continue to go forward, but it cannot 
move except upon a cushion of oil. I have every con- 
fidence that any industry which gambles on the future 
of this country will find its ultimate reward. 


GEORGE W. HANSON 
Treasurer, Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co. 

The 1959 business outlook for the dredging industry 
depencs largely on the release of remaining funds 
uppropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959 and 
on the amount appropriated and released for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1959. As we 
stated in our letter last year, there 
ave many harbor and channel proj- 
ects with great immediate and po- 
tential benefits which have been 
studied by the Army Engineers, 
approved by Congress and which 
need only funds to get them under- 
way. 

Our industry has long looked for- 
ward to the time when Congyess 
would adopt a more realistic and 
uniform system of appropriating 
funds for harbor and channel im- 
provements. Funds are made avail- 
able in an erratic manner—on an up 
and down scale leaning heavily to- 
ward the down side. This has a 
costly effect: the idle tiie of special and expensive 
cquipment. The equipment of our industry was idle 
approximately 50 percent of the time during 1958. The 
care and mairtenance of idle plant 1s expensive and, of 
course, is reflected in all-over dredging costs. Since it 
is undeniable that improved waterways add greatly in 
industrial and civie growth and low cost transportation 
it is difficult to understand why such improvements are 
not provided for adequately. 

The Engineering News-Record stated recently, in an 
article titled MODERNIZE TRANSPORT IN ALL ITS 
FORMS, that “Even if a nation had thoroughly modern 
facilities for air, road and rail transport it would siill 
need a fourth means of moving its products—by boats 
and barges. And the water transport facilities of the 
United States are by no means as modern as they should 
be. Here, too, a continuing job is in prospect in dredging 
ocean and lake port harbors, building new piers ana 
deepening and straightening river channels and inland 
waterways.” 

The improvement of harbors and channels ranks high 
in the continuing development of our country. Every 
completed project is both a local and a national asset. 
adding strength to the nation. When a project is in 
progress a large volume of direct and indirect employ- 
ment is furnished. When curtailed, unemployment fol- 
lows and potential benefits lie dormant. The recession 
is not over. Many men sorely needing employment are 
still idle; a large number of them were employed in our 
industry. A better balanced program by Congress would 
alleviate the bottle necks in the dredging industry and 
provide more stable procedure for the future, both for 
the industry and the nation’s waterways. 


OZ, 


George W. 


Hanson 


R. H. HAMMER 
President, The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


The closing weeks of 1958, in the office equipment in- 
dustry, showed a stepped-up optimism and enthusiasm 
with a matching increased sales pace. This is a forerun- 
ner of what 1959 will bring forth. Many predictions 
indicate an optimism for the first six 
months of 1959; however, I feel busi- 
ness will maintain a favorably high 
level throughout the entire year. 

The current psychology is condu- 
cive to an upward trend. Business 
leaders are showing confidence by 
making concrete plans for expansion. 
This optimism has filtered from the 
top levels down, Overall, people as 
a whole are exhibiting a growing 
confidence. This mass psychology is 
gaining momentum and people are 
spending. I believe the willingness 
of people to spend is one of the most 
powerful factors being felt at this 
time. A second factor giving assur- 
ance of a favorable 1959 for the of- 
fice equipment industry is the planned capital expendi- 
tures business and industry anticipate for the coming 
year. Because of the recessionary forces and the down- 
ward 1958 spiral, a pessimism pervaded management’s 
thinking causing a “holding off” of expenditures for ex- 
pansion or replacement programs. With the changed 
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psychology, these “deferred expenditures” will be re- 
leased at an increasing rate as the spiral continues an 
upward trend. 

In the office equipment industry, we are feeling this 
healthy trend. As 1958 drew to a close, the volume of 
inquiries from established companies for information 
relevant to office equipment for replacement or expan- 
sion increased. Reports from dealer organizations con- 
firm this pattern. 

Because the trends are upward does not automatically 
guarantee for a business increased sales. To get an in- 
creased share will demand effort, planning. and concen- 
trated efforts by line and staff alike. People must be 
encouraged to buy. Selling must become educative and 
scientific. Any business expecting to show a more prof- 
itable profit and loss statement simply because the trend 
is upward can well find itself in a precarious position 
during 1959. Concentrated and planned selling will make 
the difference between success and failure 

Today, management takes pride in its organization, its 
plant, and its offices. As regards office equipment, con- 
servatism has gone. The office is no longer viewed as a 
necessary evil, but the nerve center of the organization. 
Today, management thinks of the working comfort of 
employees ahd the public relations value of the impres- 
sion the office makes on visitors. 

The use of color in the office is gaining in momentum. 
Scientific studies have shown its value leading to greater 
efficiency and productivity. The use of more color is 
a growing trend. 

Design goes with color. Equipment for both the private 
and general office is going in the direction of the “lighter 
look,” a functional factor leading to greater efficiency. 
Color and design are becoming standards and a mark of 
progressivism for a business. For our industry, this 
thinking means a growing business. 

Barring any diplomatic cataclysms or natural catastro- 
phies, I see 1959 not as an isolated year of statistical 
facts, but rather as the beginning of a new progressive 
era of transition—possibly lasting five years—in which 
top management of business and industry will undertake 
accelerated programs of replacement and expansion. 

For the office equipment industry, ample business will 
be there. The aggressive manufacturer with the planned, 
educative program and with the functionally designed 
products meeting the design and color requirements of 
the new electronic age will find 1959 the beginning of 
a boom period. 


W. HARNISCHFEGER 
President, Uarnischfeger Corporation 


In view of the adjustment period ahead, I am a little 
hesitant to project my views with regard to 1959. How- 
ever, our principal business is tied into the heavy in- 
dustries and construction work. The heavy industries 
have now been in a recession for 
over 18 months and personally I 
am inclined to believe that we are 
scraping the bottom and that there 
will be a steady improvement in the 
year ahead. 

As you know, crane inquiries are 
a barometer of expansion in indus- 
try. Many companies follow a pro- 
cedure of requesting proposals for 
budget purposes at this time of the 
vear but inquiries are not as high as 
they were a year ago. However, I 
still believe that there will be a 
larger volume of crane business 
placed than in 1958, probably about 
10%. The same applies to the heavy 
mining industry. There are many 
old machines in this field and many of them are worn 
out. I believe that a 10 to 15% expansion through the 
vear is well within the realm of possibility 
' With regard to the construction industry generally 
such as highways and heavy construction, it is my opin- 
ion that there will be a larger volume let in this area 
due to the fact that the engineering in many areas is 
farther advanced as substantial progress has also been 
made in acquiring right-of-ways. We are looking for- 
ward to an increase of a minimum of 10 to 15% in 
this area. 

Home building should be good although certain prob- 
lems in finaneing may develop in the course of the year 
due to our Federal fiscal problems. 

Barring a steel strike, the steel industry should cer- 
tainly expand 10 to 15% and our welder and electrode 
business will undoubtedly run along parallel lines. 

We are also looking forward to a substantial increase 
in our diesel engine business due to the fact that our 
development program is farther along and the trend is 
very much in the direction of diesel power in order to 
reduce costs. 

Due to the fact that there is excess capacity in many 
industries, I believe that competition will be extremely 
keen and the problem of building up earnings wiil re- 
quire very concentrated effort and attention. Costs, I 
am certain, will continue to rise due to increased basic 
material labor costs. 

Indications are that the Federal budget will show a 
very substantial deficit. This could only be altered by a 
substantial reduction in Federal expenditures as well 
as a probable sales tax. However, I am inclined to think 
that the political climate is not very favorable in this 
direction. The problem of inflation as well as labor 
pressures is unfortunately one of the most important 
problems confronting the country. 


W: 


W. Harnischfeger 
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Unlocking the secrets of the universe 


Amazing textile fibers spun out of natural gas...wonder drugs 
squeezed from coal... shining stainless steel forged from drab, brownish earth. These 


man-made marvels were born in the minds and hands of research scientists. 


Never satisfied with things as they are, the research scientist takes 
apart the raw materials of nature to capture the basic “building blocks” of the universe. 
Then he rearranges and combines the pieces into new and better things that help 


improve our lives. 


Research is a living thing to the people of Union Carbide—for it is 
the foundation upon which their work is built. They have created hundreds of useful 
products from such basic substances as oil, natural gas, ores, air, and water. And the 


wonders yet to come, the completely new things of tomorrow, are being sought and 


found in Union Carbide’s laboratories today. 





Learn about the exciting work going 
on now in alloys, carbons, chemicals, 
gases, plastics, and nuclear energy. 
Write for “Products and Processes” 
Booklet A, Union Carbide Corporation, 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada, Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto. 
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HARRY F. HARRINGTON 


President, The Boatmen’s National Bank, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

This past year has been a period of very real challenge 
to business leadership. At the start of 1958 business was 
trending downward, capital expenditures for planned 
additions were being curtailed, and inventories were 
being reduced. There was much talk 
of recession. Fortunately for the 
economy, personal expenditures con- 
tinued at comparatively high levels, 
and cushioned the effects of the de- 
cline which reached its low point in 
the late spring. 

Following this short but sharp de- 
cline, business began to evidence im- 
provement, with the recovery led 
significantly by the construction in- 
dustry. Most of the key business 
indicators had turned upward by fall, 
and the year ended on a high note. 
The trend of interest rates and bank 
loans closely followed the pattern of 
the economy. Interest rates declined 
juring the early part of the year, 
stabilized, and then increased during the fall period. The 
average of interest rates, however, is still below the level 
orevailing a year ago. 

We look forward to the new year with considerable 
»ptimism, and feel that business improvement will con- 
tinue well into 1959. Inventories are now at compara- 
tively low levels, and inventory rebuilding will contrast 
with the inventory reduction of 1958. The three major 
manufacturing industries, steel, automobiles, and con- 
struction, should all show significant improvement. Ex- 
panding volume, coupled with recent cost reduction pro- 
grams, should result in improved profit margins and 
earnings. Expanding business activity, with its resultant 
demand for credit, should increase bank loans. If interest 
rates continue at present levels, bank earnings should 
show modest growth. 


Inflation remains as a major problem. Inflation, or 
loss in purchasing power of the dollar. is in effect a 
hidden tax on fixed incomes, and it is hoped that we will 
face up to this problem realistically. The cost of living 
has remained fairly stable in 1958, and there is a measure 
of hope that inflation will be restrained in 1959. 

In conclusion, we feel that by all standards 1959 will 
be a good business year. 


Marry F. Harrington 


ROBERT E. HARVEY 


Senior Executive Vice-President, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 

_ There appears to be sound basis for confidence that 
in 1959 the economy as a whole will continue its present 
efforts to free itself from the dampening effects of the 
genera! business recession which characterized the early 
months of the past year. The diver- ; 
sified industrial operations that com- 
prise Merritt-Chapman & Scott Cor- 
poration will inereasingly share in 
this steady improvement in the state 
of the nation’s economic health. 

By the nature of their operations, 
the industries of Merritt can be 
divided into two broad categories: 
long-term delivery operations such 
as those conducted by the Construc- 
tion Department and its subsidiaries. 
and shipbuilding which is conducted 
oy New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Camden, N. J., a majority- 
owned M-C&S subsidiary. Short- 
term delivery operations include 
those of Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
gany, Inc., which manufactures consumer paints and in- 
dustrial finishes, and Tennessee Products & Chemical 
-orporation which produces chemicals, fuel and ferro- 
alloys. Both of these companies are majority-owned 
M-C&S subsidiaries. Stee] fabrication is conducted by 
Milton Steel Division, at Milton, Pa. In addition to 
these operations, marine salvage and derrick heavy 
noisting—traditionally associated with Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott—complete the roster of Merritt’s activities in a 
widely diversified field of operations. ; 

All of the industries in these two general categories 
are, of course, sensitive to changes in the overall eco- 
momic climate. Operations which normally plan pro- 
duction schedules on a short-term delivery basis and 
therefore have relatively small backlogs, respond almost 
ummediately to upward or downward movements in 
the level of business activity. On the other hand long- 
‘erm operations, while also influenced by movements in 


the economic level, do n : P in 
changes. ot immediately reflect these 


This pattern prevailed during the past year and can 
be expected to remain constant during the year ahead. 
in 1958, short-term delivery operations swiftly reacted 
“© unanticipated cutbacks of production schedules in the 
industries they serve. For example, the sharp decline 
mn steel and automobile production in early 1958 resulted 
an immediate reduction of demand for Tennessee 
ee & Chemical’s ferroalloys and Devoe’s auto 

Meanwhile, long-term construction projects absorbe 
some of the setback resulting from dando jell se 
and continued to keep the company’s construction opera- 
tions at high levels of activity. Similarly, under the 
stimulus of requirements for naval and merchant vessels, 
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shipbuilding activities during the past year established 
near-record levels of employment. 

In the year ahead, it is estimated that new construc- 
tion throughout the nation will exceed $50 billion. This 
would set a new record. Approximately $17 billion of 
this total is estimated to be spent on public works, and 
about $8 billion on highway construction. Industrial 
construction, hard hit during the general business reces- 
sion, is expected to show substantial recovery later in 
the year and, together with commercial construction, is 
expected to account for approximately $6 billion in 1959. 

Assuming that fuither positive action is taken on both 
the Navy’s extensive preparedness program and also on 
the acknowledged necessity for replacement of a large 
segment of the nation’s mercantile fleet, shipbuilding 
activities in 1959 can be expected to set even highe 
Jevels. 

As indicated earlier, 1959 results of short-term indus- 
tries such as steel, paints, chemicals and metallurgicals 
will depend on conditions in the various industries they 
serve. Realization of a production goal of 5,500,000 
automobiles in 1959, for example, will be reflected in 
greatly improved results from operations in auto finshes, 
steel and ferroalloys. During the second half of last 
year, results from these operations showed steady im- 
provement over their recession-hit levels of early 1958. 
This condition can be expected to continue as the 
nation’s industrial strength increasingly reasserts itself 
during the months ahead. 

On balance, we anticipate that the economy as a 
whole, and the particular industries that comprise Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation, can view the months 
ahead with increasing confidence. 


ROBERT M. HEARIN 
President, First National Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

An attempt to forecast the trend of business for an 
ensuing period should take into consideration the pres- 
ently existing state of the economy. This is true because 
its strength or its weakness, as the case may be, will 
venerally be projected, to some ex- 
tent, into the period ahead. At the 
present time our trade area is expe- 
riencing the effects of the very defi- 
nite change in business conditions 
from the moderate recession that was 
felt during the early part of the year 
There is every indication that we 
will go into 1959 with business activ- 
ity operating at a high level. The 
l’ederal Reserve Board Index of In- 
dustrial Production, which covers 
business generally, shows an advance 
on a seasonally adjusted basis of 
three points and is now 141% of the 
1947-49 average. 

The country’s banking system, 
which usually reflects the trend of 
business, continues to show satisfactory gains. Loan de- 
mands, at least in our area, are well above the same date 
last year. Bank deposits also show a very substantial 
increase, and net earnings-are well above average. 

Private housing operations continue strong. The same 
is true of public construction. Both are operating at a 
high level and the indications are that they will hold 
this position during 1959. The steady increase in con- 
sumer spending is reflected in increased banking activity. 

Although there are scattered reports which tend to 
indicate that business activity is leveling off, there is 
nothing of a positive nature in the present situation that 
would seem to justify such conclusions. All signs point to 
the fact that the business recovery that has been under 
way since the middle of the year is sound and will con- 
tinue well into 1959. This is especially true of our area 
where the Business Trend report of Rand-MeNally & Co. 
for the sixth consecutive month lists Jackson, Miss. as 
the top community in its list of “The Best Ten.” The 
December report gave Jackson a 16-point increase over 
the comparable period in 1957 and both Rand-McNally 
and Forbes Magazine cite it as the community in the 
nation showing the most improvement each month since 
last July. 


M. Hearin 


CARL L. HECKER 
President, The Oliver Corporation 

We expect a growth in our volume of sales in most of 
the segments of industry in which we are represented 
in 1959. We do not believe that the expansion of our 
economy will be of boom proportions next year, but we 
do anticipate at least an increase. 

Our ’*major volume is in the farm 
machinery field. Continued good 
crops, along with high acreages due 
to the pattern of price supports, will 
still keep farm gross income rela- 
tively high. This will still be true 
even though farm prices may decline 
somewhat. In order to realize the 
maximum net farm income, the 
farmer must continue to explore 
every avenue of reducing costs. More 
powerful, efficient, and labor-saving 
machinery must be employed to meet 
that requirement. A sizable replace- 
ment market for farm machinery 
exists, since production for the last 
several years has been relatively low. 

While these facts are true on the domestic scene, export 
volume, due to a shortage of dollars and lack of financial 
stability in many areas of the world, will continue to fall 
off. The only answer to this problem is an expansion of 
manufacturing activity in foreign countries where oppor- 
tunity exists. 
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Housing and light construction as well as road building 
will increase in 1959. The equipment of our manufacture 
such as crawler and wheel tractors, along with allied 
equipment, will enjoy a splendid increase in those fields 

It is estimated that the soil and water conservation 
program will be larger than our roadbuilding program 
Since we have a broad line of earthmoving equip nent 
for that fieid, substantial growth in volume should occur 
here also. 

In the machine tool and conveyor fields, it is felt that 
the increased volume which we experienced at the end 
of 1958 is indicative of improvement in 1959 in the capi- 
tal goods industry. While this improvement will be most 
gradual, the hydraulic and mechanical press field, as well 
as conveyor or material handling, is in the segment of 
most rapid expansion. 

By more aggressive marketing and sales action, we 
feel that we can increase our percentage of the market in 
all of these products. Inventories in most cases arc low 
Our dealers’ stocks need replenishment, as there has been 
good movement at the retail level in the latter months 
of 1958. Everyone today is fighting to maintain or even 
improve their margin of profit. The products which we 
build all contribute to lowering costs. 

More aggressive engineering than ever before will be 
the watchword of 1959. 

There will be an expansion of credit and in many cases 
an easing of terms to stimulate buying. Our record of 
low losses in receivables over the years may be cited 
as proof of the wisdom of that policy. 

A continuous squeeze will be experienced on profits 
due to the large labor content of our products. We are 
experiencing continuous inflation in our country due to 
the gradually widening distance between the increase in 
the cost of production and the increase of productivity in 
American industry. We still lack the means to demon- 
strate accurately not only to the public but to our Ameri- 
can worker and all of us engaged in industry, the 
deleterious effects of a labor increase formula tied to a 
cost-of-living index. Whenever increased costs become 
automatic, there is no incentive to reduce them. 

It is to be hoped that the seemingly increased resist- 
ence to higher costs in all forms will be continued in 
1959, with a result that the inflationary component of 
our costs will be minimized. 

Surplus capacity still exists in most segments of Amer- 
ican industry, and until that capacity is absorbed there 
can be no appreciable expansion of the capital goods 
industry. 

In summation, we feel that due to some improvement 
in our economy, greater market penetration on our part, 
better control of costs, and more consolidation of opera 
tions, 1959 will be a better year for us than 1958. 


G. CARLTON HILL 
President, The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
The vear 1959 should be a good one for business. 
Recovery from the recession is progressing at a satis- 
factory rate, even though at a little slower pace than at 
first. This may be a good thing. There are, however, 
two economic factors which may 
make trouble. One is the extreme 
caution shown by a great many so 
long as plant and equipment ex- 
penditures do not exceed their pre- 
vious rather extraordinary bulge in 
1957. The other is the outflow o1 
gold and the unbalanced budget, 
ceiving color to forecasts of extreme 
inflation. If demand for goods holcs 
up, plant and equipment expendi- 
tures should be at very satisfactory 
levels and if our Government is 
willing to apply the remedies for a 
weak budgetary and trade position 
which we have so frequently 
ommended to our friends abroad it 
should not be difficult to prevent 
monetary and credit inflation. There must, of course, 
be acceptance of the theory that increases in wage and 
salary payments must stay within the limits of increases 
in productivity. 


ERNEST HENDERSON 
President, Sheraton Corporation of America 

We are looking forward to a good year in the hotel 
industry. Hotel managements seem to be making a con- 
certed effort to hold the line on room rates which have 
been increasing steadily since the very high occupancy 
period of World War II when rent 
controls held room rates down and 
occupancy was correspondingly high. 
If room rates can be held reasonably 
in line, a rise in occupancy can be 
anticipated, particularly in the case 
of the larger hotel systems. 

Some economists looking ahead have 
raised the question whether auto- 
mobile production will reach expec- 
tations on the theory that business 
from this source will affect all com- 
mercial activity, including the hotel 
industry. It is our conviction that 
with strong security markets paving 
the way, a high level of automobile 
production is assured for 1959. Econ- 
omists frequently stress the question 
of public acceptance to new models. 
to indicate that following a period 
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Lessons learned in developing steels for rockets and supersonic planes are bringing closer the time man can travel at four times the speed of sound. 


Steel research widens your world... 


Everybody likes to look ahead, and that includes the people of 
United States Steel. Now under way in our Research Center, 
and in our plants all across the land, are projects that will mean 
a host of new steels to lighten your work... brighten your leisure 
... Widen your world. 

Among the interesting developments are the world’s widest 
thin-gauge alloy and stainless steel sheets, “sandwich” rolled for 
defense missiles and aircraft through a new technique developed 
and refined by U. S. Steel. Another is a missile steel with a 
tensile strength level of 280,000 pounds per square inch, or six 
times greater than that of sheet steel used in automobile bodies 
and fenders. And still others are vinyl plastic coated sheets of 
beauty and durability, and patterned vitrenamel sheets in many 
colors for a wide variety of applications. 

Building for the future is a vital part of our job. To give the 
nation more and better steels, we have spent almost four billion 
dollars since 1945 on the improvement of existing facilities and 
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the addition of others. And we are going right ahead, adding 
new facilities and improving existing ones, in the face of mount- 
ing costs and inadequate depreciation allowances. 

Completed or begun in 1958 for increasing the efficiency and 
capacity of blast furnaces was the construction of four new sin- 
tering plants at Youngstown, O.; Saxonburg, Pa.; South Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and Gary, Ind. Other projects include a new pipe mill 
at Lorain, O., the most modern facility of its kind ever built, 
with an annual capacity of 237,000 tons; a new engineering 
building in Los Angeles; a new structural and blooming mill at 
South Chicago; a new slabbing mill at Gary; new primary and 
billet mills and another electric furnace at Duquesne, Pa.; new 
tin plate manufacturing facilities at Pittsburg, Calif.; a new coal 
cleaning plant in Utah; and the installation of auxiliary plate- 
making facilities at Fairfield, Ala. 

Our investment in modern research and production facil- 
ities, we believe, is an investment in the future of everyone. 


Watch THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR on television. See your newspaper for time and station. 





(iss) United States Steel 
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markets the new models are always “accepted,” and if 
security markets have been in a sharp decline, the new 
models usually seem to be “unpopular.” According to 
this theory the question so frequently raised, as to the 
volume of automobile sales, does not appear to be a 
serious problem in the coming year. 

For this and other reasons, we have little hesitancy 
in predicting an excellent outlook in 1959 for the hotel 


industry. 


CHARLES W. HOFF 


President, Union Trust Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 

At this time last year business activity was high but 
declining, and the outlook was one of uncertainty. Today 
many of the usual indexes are below the levels of a year 
ago, but the trend is upward. This gives a tone of cau- 
tious optimism to business sentiment, 
which is supported by a rising gross 
national product. 

With the general improvement and 
higher personal income the emphasis 
has shifted from “recession” to 
“inflation” as the major problem. 
While opinions vary as to the wisest 
measures to adopt, there can be no 
doubt of the concern over Federal 
deficits and the urgent need for 
more economy in national, state and 
city governments, and for the re- 
moval of the racketeering element 
from leadership of some unions. 

The difficulty in dealing with 
communistic Russia remains un- 
changed, and the unreliability of 
their commitments will likely impose defense burdens on 
us for years to come. 

Business in Baltimore is sound and highly diversified, 
and our heavy industries are improving with the national 
pattern. Industrial and commercial power and gas con- 
sumption, building permits, telephone calls, and Post 
Office receipts are now at a higher rate than this time 
last year. The Charles Center development in the heart 
of our business cistrict will begin by the end of the 
year, and this program will stimulate our entire local 
economy. 

With the prospect for profitable employment of funds 
and services accompanying the business upturn, banks 
may expect another good year in 1959. 


ROBERT H. HOGE 
President, The Clark Controller Company 


In the industrial control field many segments of our 
market have held up well during 1958. The primary 
decline occurred in the industrial control supplied to 
capital goods industries, particularly controls purchased 
in conjunction with new plant con- 
struction or modernization and ex- 
pansion of existing facilities. 

_ Standard equipment and alternat- 
ing current packaged control, which 
is sold broadly to general industries 
certainly suffered a decline, but 
definitely recovered an upward 
trend about mid-year. 

Also, in the last quarter, increases 
in purchases have been indicated for 
special applications in capital goods 
industries. 

However, it would be my opinion 
that it would be a mistake to ex- 
pect a sudden rise in contro] buying 
during 1959. We look for a con- 
tinued increase in the standard 
products for general industries and spasmodic buying 
for the capital goods industries, nevertheless, showing 
Sees average rise from the lows reached during 

We operate in two attitudes: we govern most of our 
actions, where practical, with a very optimistic outlook 
for 1959, but as a matter of degree we really cannot 
expect that, relative to recent peak years, substantial 
business in industrial control for capital goods industries 
will be enjoyed prior to the beginning of 1960. 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


Improvement which took place in our business in the 
Jast half of 1958 is expected to continue into 1959. 

The prospect of an increase in U. S. demand for 
petroleum, together with a rising demand in other free 
world areas, makes the near future 
outlook for demand more optimistic 
than at this time last year. 

We expect that a continued rise 
in general business activity will re- 
sult in a new high for petroleum 
demand in the United ‘States, possi- 
bly amounting to about 5% over 
1958. In the rest of the free world, 
too, the industry growth rate should 
accelerate, and we are looking there 
for about an 8% increase in 1959. 

We believe our product sales vol- 
ume will rise again in the coming 
year as it did in 1958 by reason of 
the vigorous marketing programs 
now being carried on by the compa- 
mies affiliated with Jersey, but 
profit-margins have been squeezed. 


Charles W. Hoff 


Robert H. Hoge 


Eugene Holman 
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The confidence of Jersey Standard and its affiliates 
on the long-term growth prospects for petroleum energy 
is best expressed by the company’s program in 1959 
which calls for spending about $1,000,000,000 for capital 
expenditures for producing, refining, marketing, tankers 
and pipelines and for other expenditures in the seearch 
for oil and gas. This is about the same amount as spent 
last year for these purposes. 

About 42% of the consolidated companies’ 1959 capital 
expenditures program will be in the United States; 32% 
in Canada, Latin America and other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere; and 26% in free areas of Europe and other 
parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The oil industry in 1959 faces new problems. One of 
the most serious arises from a decision of Venezuela’s 
provisional government which on Dec. 20 raised taxes 
very drastically on a retroactive basis to the first of 
1958. The industry has urged that an opportunity be 
afforded to discuss the matter thoroughly with the 
Venezuelan authorities. Among other oil industry prob- 
lems may be moves here at home to increase the tax 
burden on our industry even though this would hamper 
the search for continuing supplies of new oil, and at- 
tempts to increase gasoline taxes still further even though 
vasoline is already one of the most heavily taxed of all 
commodities. 

Turning to the oil industry’s growth in 1958, petroleum 
demand in the United States was about 2% over 1957. 
This growth resulted largely from recovery in the last 
half of the year from the general economic recession 
which began in 1957. 

In the other free countries, oil demand grew by about 
7% over 1957 a growth marked by the vigorous eco- 
nomic recovery in Europe from the Middle East crisis 
of 1956-57. 

Indications are that world-wide demand for Jersey 
Standard’s major petroleum products will show an in- 
crease in 1958 of about 4% over 1957, and we look for- 
ward to increasing sales volume in 1959 if current eco- 
nomic trends continue. 

To the domestic oil industry the imports situation 
continued to be a major source of uncertainty and is a 
question not yet settled. 

The national interest requires a reasonable balance 
between domestic crude production and imported oil. 
Reaching such a balance involves consideration of the 
interest of the American consumer and national security 
including our country’s trade relations with foreign oil- 
producing nations whose economic and political health 
are important to our security. 

Certainly no restrictions should be placed on the im- 
portation of heavy fuel oil which is an essential fuel 
for industry. Domestic sources of their fuel oil are in- 
adequate to met demand, and imports are necessary to 
overcome what would otherwise be a shortage. 

We are confident that the petroleum industry’s ex- 
panding research effort, now totaling more than $300 
million annually, will help enlarge the markets for the 
more than 2,000 products made directly from oil, In 
the increasingly important field of petrochemicals, for 
example, our own research program had developed a 
process for producing polypropylene, one of the most 
versatile of the new plastic materials, and a new syn- 
thetic rubber with advantages over both natural and 
other man-made types. 

Esso Research was recently selected by the Defense 
Department’s top missiles and space unit, the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, for a solid propellants re- 
search contract. 


ARTHUR B. HOMER 
President, Bethlehem Steel Company 


In 1959, business activity should continue Its recovery 
from the recession of 1958, and I am confident that 
Bethiehem will receive its full share of the substantially 
increasing orders for steel which should materialize 
However, it is doubtful that a boom 
will develop in 1959. It is already 
apparent that there has been a 
slowing down of the rate of recov- 
ery, but increasing business activity 
may be expected as the year ad- 
vances. 

The extent of the increase in steel 
production, and the nature of the 
products which will be affected, can 
be foreseen to some extent. It is be- 
lieved that the auto industry will be 
in the market for . substantially 
heavier tonnages of steel: the cold- 
rolled sheets and other forms of steel 
they use are products of Bethlehem’s a 
Lackawanna and Sparrows Point Arthur B. Homer 
plants. 

It is anticipated that an upward trend will develop 
in the demand for structural shapes and plates, and of 
forgings. Bethlehem Steel makes these principally at its 
Bethlehem, Sparrows Point, Lackawanna, and Johns- 
town plants. For one thing, the Interstate highway pro- 
gram should call for more production of structural steel 
and other steel products used in highways than in 1958. 
However, a substantial increase in demand for heavy steel 
products wlil depend largely on how soon U. S. industry 
returns to the high level of capital spending of recent 
years. 

A decision in Dec., 1958, by the Supreme Court, over- 
ruling a lower court decision in the so-called “Memphis 
Case,” has opened the way for a considerable increase 
in production of line pipe and other steel products used 
in construction of natural gas pipelines. Much of the 
tonnage which Bethlehem sells is produced at our Spar- 
rows Point and Steelton plants. 

We expect a considerable increase in sales of steel 
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to the railroads and to the mining, quarrying, and lum- 
bering industries. Products for these markets are pro- 
duced at our Johnstown, Steelton, and Lebanon plants. 

However, in 1959 we shall continue to face strong 
foreign competition in the eastern U. S. on wire prod- 
ucts, pipe and reinforcing bars. Wages in the steel 
industry are already among the highest paid n U. S. 
mass-production industries, making it difficult to com- 
pete with lower-priced products made by lower-paid 
European labor, even though these products must be 
shipped across the Atlantic Ocean. 

It has been estimated that the American steel industry 
as a whole will produce about 110 million tons of ingots 
in 1959, compared with about 85 million tons in 1958. 
While this will not strain the industry’s facilities, pro- 
duction may well run close to capacity on certain prod- 
ucts for relatively brief periods during the vear. 


PAUL E. HOOVER 


President, Crocker-Anglo Nationa! Bank. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The outlook for California’s principal banks in 1959 
appears to be as bright as the economic forecast for 
business generally here, which is superior to that for the 
Nation as a whole. This reflects, of course, our higher 
rate of growth both population 
and economic development. 

Recovery from the recession lows 
of April 1958 has been impressive 
with employment up some 12% in 
the important construction industry, 
over 4% in durable goods manufac- 
turing and about 3% in services and 
government; and these activities ac- 
count for some 55% of the 4,500,000 
in non-agricultural employment. 

Residential construction is in a ris- 
ing trend which can be projected 
well into 1959 at a rate 5% to 10% 
higher than in 1958. Highway con- 
struction will rise i 1959, as is 
evident from contracts already set. 
Inquiries about new plant locations 
indicate a sustained rising trend in new plant construc- 
tion in California in 1958. Department store sales will 
show a small rise in 1958 over 1957, and this trend may 
be projected into 1959. In the important lumber industry 
prices firmed in the late months of 1958, reflecting ris- 
ing demand and shipments. 

The aircraft industry is gradually adapting itseif to 
missile development and California will continue to 
produce the bulk of our aircraft and guided missiles. 
Increased emphasis on electronics is stimulating the 
growth of an important new industry iz both the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco areas. 

The oil industry continues to be faced with major 
problems that stem from a greatly increased supply 
in relation to a more slowly growing demand. Imported 
natural gas that replaces oil as boiler fuel, as well as 
imports of finished products and crude are both factors 
in this imbalance. 

The outlook for agriculture may summarized 
briefly, as follows: larger production bringing lower 
prices will reduce farm net income from the near- 
record level of 1958. Cotton acreage, for example, will 
be expanded as a result of changes in national policy, 
but prices are expected to decline tro the support 
levels of recent years. 

The consolidation period starting in muid-1957 was 
completed by mid-1958. The resumption of growth 
trends in the latter half of 1958 can be projected well 
into 1959. California’s economy should a*t* new peaks 
in many areas in 1959. 


Paul E. Hoover 


PERCIVAL 8S. HOWE, JR 
President, The American Thread Company, Inc. 


As is widely recognized, the Textile Industry has 
experienced a long period of recession, especially in 
comparison with other major industries. Lnprovement 
is long overdue and, in some measure, may be expected 
in 1959, assisted by the anticipated 
general business revival. 

The Textile Industry, however, is 
divided into so many components 
that generalization is inconclusive. 
Specifically referring to the Thread 
Industry, the outlook for increased 
volume is enchanced by an expected 
higher level of actvity on the part 
of its widely diversified range of 
customers, by the probable increase 
in empandable income, by the high 
level of new household and family 
formation and by the tendency to 
rebuild depleted inventories. 

The adverse influences upon both 
profit margins and volume are the 
intense competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, as evidenced by the declining trend in 
the per capita consumption of all textile fibers, the 
continuing impact of adjustment to governmental cotton 
policies and, perhaps most important, the expanding 
competition from the importation of apparel items, 
which is encouraged by United States foreign policy. 
The Textile Industry is not alone in this. Time was 
when American industry could partially offset low 
foreign competitive wages through the use of better 
machinery and production methods, but recently foreign 
competitors have adopted efficient techniques and their 


Percival S. Howe, Jr. 
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Natural Gas Provides... 


LIFELINES fo. TOMORROW 
ELINES planned TODAY | 








Transter Agents: New York, The Chase Manhattan Bank; Chicago, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 








In the next few years, the people in the West are going to have 
a lot of new neighbors. The western states served by E] Paso Natural 
Gas Company and its subsidiaries are growing three times as fast 
as the rest of the nation. 

There are good reasons for this rapid growth — climate, scenery, 
a dynamic economy. New businesses are starting, old businesses are 
expanding. 

Spurring this progress are energy supplies — natural gas, liquid 
petroleum, water power and solid fuels. They fuel business machin- 
ery, heat homes, power mills, provide the basic essentials for the 
comforts of life. 


Today, natural gas is the West’s fastest growing source of 
energy. Use of natural gas is expected to rise an estimated 86 per 
cent in the decade ending in 1966. 


It’s our job to see that the West gets that gas. We are constantly 
searching for new reserves, developing them and then building the 
pipelines to deliver the gas to distributors and industries, from wells 
hundreds of miles away. 

This effort pays off in the assurance that years in the future — 
even with demand growing at a record pace — the West will have the 
energy supplies essential for continued growth. 


| ql 









Common Stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange, Midwest Stock Exchange and Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


Registrars: New York, City Bank Farmers Trust Company; Chicago, The First National Bank of Chicago. 
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extremely low wages are more than sufficient to offset 
the decreasing import duties. 

Evidence of the scope of this competition is indicated 
by the importation from Japan alone in the two months 
of August and September, 1958, of 480,614 dozens of 
garments and 1,045,307 pounds of other apparel items 
unspecified as to type. Apparel items are also pouring 
in from Hong Kong, at the rate of over 150,000 dozen 
monthly, and teu a lesser extent from other countries. 
This imposes a serious threat to the Thread Industry 
and its customers. It is hoped that governmental policy 
will be altered before the scope of the damage is widened 


RUSSELL J. HUG 
President, General Baking Company 


Barring unforeseen disturbances in the labor and raw 
materials cost picture, the year 1959 shows every indica- 
tion of being the most satisfactory in the overall baking 
picture. Throughcut the past year, the plateaus reached 
and maintained through a_ hectic 
economic adjustment period, resulted 
from the natural leveling effect of 
multiple forces from within the na- 
tional economy’s adjustment. Stag- 
gering increases in the growth of 
our population assure a continuing 
volume demand for Bakers’ Products 
and, while these effects from popu- 
lation increase are insurance for the 
baker, these same increasing de- 
mands for his ‘products guarantee 
continuing intense competition as 
well. 

Unlike other industrial fields, the 
baking industry has the advantage 
of relative stability, and is not given 
to reflecting sudden dips within its economy. 

Bread and other baked products, because of their 
relative nutritional and taste values, will always enjoy 
a strong demand from every segment of the population. 
* Despite the apparent advantages, however, such as 
industry stability, growing consumer rate and steady 
product demand, the baker is always faced with rela- 
tively low profit margins and is, therefore, not prone 
to expressions of excessive optimism as he faces each 
new year. 

Our company has confidence in the future of its earn- 
ings because of our having faced every possible kind of 
fluctuating market condition throughout the past, and 
also because we remain alert always to meet new and 
previously unseen demands from our consumers. 

The future looks good for the baker, but the baker's 
optimism is leavened. with caution and recognition of 
the need to maintain high quality level, while continuing 
to operate at low profit margin and, therefore, his opti- 
mism must always appear within the framework of past 
experience. 


Russell J. Hug 


H. E. HUMPHREYS, JR. 
Chairman, United States Rubber Company 


Rubber industry sales in 1959 should set a new record 
of more than $6 billion compared with an estimated 
$5.5 billion in 1958. 

U. S. Rubber plans capital expenditures of approxi- 
mately $30 million in 1959 compared 
with $25 million in 1958. 

The four principal reasons for my 
optimism are: First, the industry 
faces a rising economy for 1959, a 
sharp contrast to the recession faced 
for 1958; second, the market for re- 
placement tires is growing; third, 
there is a revival in demand from 
automotive manufacturers for the 
products which the industry makes 
for new cars; fourth, markets are ex- 
panding for the industry’s chemicals, 
plastics and other products. 

Passenger car, truck and bus tire 
sales will total about 103 million 
units in 1959 compared with an esti- 
mated 94 million units in 1958. Of 
this total approximately 90 million passenger car tires 
will be sold compared with 82 million in 1958. Truck 
and bus tire sales will total about 13 million units next 
year compared with 12 million for 1958. 

Replacement passenger tire sales should set a new 
record of approximately 61 million units compared with 
59.5 million in 1958. Original equipment tire sales will 
ne ca — car production next year, which is 
almost certain to total 5 million uni ‘ 
substantially higher. $8. OE 

The automotive industry buys approximately 12% of 
the rubber industry’s output and renewed automotive 
demand will boost sales not only of tires but many other 
rubber industry products which go into new cars such as 
foam rubber, mats, windlace, hose, plastic-coated and 
other fabrics for upholstery, and a growing number of 
aero a for interior trim. 

ales of industrial rubber products follow close 
Federal Reserve Board Index of industrial Senoiiin 
and industry’s capital expenditures. With increases fore- 
cast in both of these categories, the rubber industry can 
a arwerd he bt ae sales of conveyor belts. hose 
Packing, power transmission belting an »y industrial 
rubber SS arstoat & and other industrial 

ubber consumption by American companies i 5 
will total better than 1.5 million tons. were ee te ee 
industry's all-time high of 1.53 million tons reached in 
2955. An estimated 1.35 million tons were consumed in 
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1958. About 65% of domestic rubber consumption next 
year will be synthetic while the remaining 35% will be 
natural. 

Synthetic rubber consumption is rising rapidly abroad. 
Approximately 380,000 tons were consumed by free for- 
eign countries in 1958. This figure can be expected to 
rise to more than 500,000 tons in 1959, or about 28% of 
total free foreign consumption next year. 

Much of the foreign increase is due to expanding for- 
eign synthetic rubber production capacity. Italian, Eng- 
lish and German plants came into operation late this 
year and French and Japanese plants are scheduled to 
start production in 1959. 

Our company expects to increase its industry share 
of replacement tire sales in the new year. Sales of our 
new premium tire, the U. S. Royal Master, are currently 
running well ahead of what they were a year ago. And 
the outlook for 1959 looks still brighter because of the 
tire’s advanced features plus an expected increase in 
new car sales. 

A promising area for future growth lies in the field 
of plastics where we are both a manufacturer of raw 
materials and a fabricator of plastics products. 

The manufacture and use of plastics is rising so rapidly 
within the company that the word “rubber” in our name 
does not adequately describe the scope and versatility 
of the company’s production. Plastics are in the fore- 
front of the company’s expanded research and develop- 
ment program which calls for an expenditure of more 
than $120 million during the next five years. Of this 
total about 20% will be spent for research and develop- 
ment of plastic raw materials and products. 


JOEL HUNTER 
President, Crucible Steel Company of America 


The improved specialty steel business which began in 
the fall of 1958 continues as we enter 1959. The increase 
in our business reflects the cessation of customer in- 
ventory liquidation and a return to buying for current 

requirements as well as improve- 

ment in durable goods industries. 

Past experience suggests that cus- 

tomers will start adding to their 

inventories as business conditions 

improve and delivery time is ex- 

tended. In the first half of 1959 

buying policies will be influenced 

by the mid-year expiration of the 

steel industry’s three year labor 

contract, and the possible cessation 

of steel production if a strike should 

occur. Our business should be at 

high levels in the first half, with 

some uncertainty thereafter. The 

y most important consideration will 

Joel Hunter then be the activity of customer 
industries. 

Wide variations in demand for individual steel prod- 
ucts were the rule in 1958 and are likely to prevail 
again in 1959. Tool steel, for example, in 1958 had its 
poorest year in nearly 10 years, but is expected to have 
a substantial recovery in 1959. Likewise, industry ship- 
ments of seamless pipe for the oil and gas industry (for 
which we supply semi-finished steel) declined neariy 
60% in 1958. Oil and gas drilling were off less than half 
this much, and we anticipate an improvement in this 
business in 1959. 

Stainless steel gave an excellent account of itself in 
the recession. It was one of ‘the few steel products 
to do better in 1958 than in the 1954 recession. Going 
back further, stainless shipments in 1958 were approxi- 
mately 75% higher than in the 1949 recession as com- 
pared with a gain of about 5% for all types of steel. 
This showing is noteworthy considering that one of the 
largest stainless markets is automobiles, and 1958 
passenger automobile production was more than 15% 
below 1949. Stainless wilféontinue to grow faster than 
steel in general. 


PETER F. HURST 
President, Aeroquip Corporation 


There are strong reasons to believe that well managed 
companies in our industry will report substantially im- 
proved sales and net earnings in 1959. 

Increasing evidence gives credence to the conviction 
that the capital goods industries, 
which make up our markets, are 
sharing fully in the upturn in gen- 
eral business that is in prospect for 
1959. 

Growth of Aeroquip’s operations 
will come from an expanding need 
for the best in flexible hose lines, 
detachable reusable fittings, special- 
ized clamps and couplings, straps 
and cargo handling and tie-down 
equipment in such currently favoréd 
fields as jet aircraft, rockets and 
guided missiles, 

Another strong demand factor 
rises from the trend toward automa- 
tion in the nation’s factories bringing 
about more complex machinery and 
equipment: 

Looking at the scoreboard, it is encouraging to note 
that Aeroquip’s order backlog is currently close to the 
high levels of recent years and we anticipate a further 
build-up in backlog in some of our operations. 


Heiping out in 1959 will be the fact that a number 
of companies, including Aeroquip, initiated major cost- 
cutting measures during the 1957-1958 recession. This 


Peter F. Hurst 


means that, as sales rise, earnings should move up at 
an even faster rate. 

Our sales forecast expects business volume in 1959 to 
be close to the company’s all-time sales record achieved 
in the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1957. 

Looking at the overall picture of U. S. industry, the 
breadth and strength of the upturn has more than lived 
up to most expectations held a year ago. By October 
1958, the Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted 
index of industrial production had retractcd over 60% 
of its decline from August 1957. Also in October, the 
value of manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally ad- 
justed) held steady for the first time in over a year, 
following successive month-to-month declines since 
August 1957. Sales by all manufacturing concerns in 
October (seasonally adjusted) showed a continuation 
of the upward trend that has taken place since April 
1958. 

These are encouraging signposts for all sections of the 
business world. 

Aeroquip enjoys the further advantage of being in 
a growth industry. New and varied hose lines, fittings, 
specialized couplings and related products are introduced 
in or field each year in.answer to the requirements of 
the continuing revolution in industrial technology. The 
individual company jin our industry which stresses engi- 
neering research and inventive development will find 
the expenditure of time and money a worthwhile invest- 
ment. At Aeroquip we have consistently placed strong 
emphasis on these activities, even in periods of reduced 
business. As a result, I feel certain our future growth 
is assured. 


LAWRENCE A. HYLAND 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 


Introduction of four new systems geared to defense 
projects helped to increase our company’s annual sales 
to nearly $500,000,000 in 1958. This record solidly 
establishes the company as a national leader in the field 
of electronic systems development, 
production and managemeiit. For 
‘ the first time, the company is pro- 
é ® ducing defense systems for the 


Army and Navy as well as the Air 
; dats 9 


I 


Force. 

We have expanded the cormpany’s 
commercial products operation and 
signed agreements with both Japa- 
nese and Canadian sales representa- 
tives preparatory to entering inter- 
national markets in 1959. 

Tne new systems unveiled by 
Hughes as production items in its 
California and Arizona plants dur- 
ing the past year included: 

(1) MA-1 airborne integrated con- 
trol and armament system which 
flies a supersonic F-106 all-weather jet interceptor 
through all phases of airborne combat from take-off 
to touchdown, leaving the pilot free to make the neces- 
sary tactical decisions. MA-1 incorporates Digitair, the 
first production airborne digital computer effectively 
performing all necessary functions associated with flight, 
navigation, search and attack on interceptor missions. 

(2) “3-D” Radar—A new “three dimensional” radar 
which detects airborne targets at extreme range and for 
the first time simultnaneously computes distance, bearing 
and altitu@e was developed for the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps at Hughes’ ground systems plant in Fullerton, 
Calif. Called Frescanar, the new radar has been de- 
scribed as the eves of “Missile Monitor,” an Army air 
defense guided missile fire distribution system for use 
with a field army. 

(3) Super Falcon—The latest member of the com- 
pany’s Falcon guided missiles—the Super Falcon—-the 
GAR-3 is a supersonic guided missile that climbs higher, 
flies faster and has greater range than any of its pred- 
ecessors, and “represents a powerful deterrent to air- 
borne nuclear attack against American cities,” cfficials 
said. It is being produced at Hughes’ Tucson, Ariz., plant. 

(4) Machine tool controls —An automated <ll-elec- 
tronicelly controlled line of machine tools that can 
greatly speed up production of guided missiles and other 
defense items was introduced. The line, operated from 
punehed tapes and controlled by transistorized digital 
computers, produces vital parts for the Hughes elec- 
tronic armament control systems made at the El Se- 
gundo. Calif., plant. 

Development of new Hughes’ systems coincides with 
the belief widely held in military and industrial circles 
that the manned bomber will continue to be the greatest 
threat to American security for the next decade. and 
that effective defenses against it during that period will 
be a calculated mixture of tee airborne man—piloted 
all-weather jet interceptors—and surface-to-air missiles. 

With a production background of more than 11,000 
electronic armament and control systems and thousands 
of Falcon missiles, each a system in itself, we are cur- 
rently moving into a modern new plant at Fullerton. 
Calif., where ground radar systems are to be manu- 
factured. 

Additional expansion fo: 1959 includes completion of 
remodeling of 2 Newport Beach, Calif., facility south 
of Los Angeles for development and production of sili- 
con and germanium diodes and transistors 


Lawrence A. Hyland 
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J. B. Garter With 
Lehman in Houston 


HOUSTON, Tex. Lehman 
Brothers announced that John B. 
Carter Jr... prominent in South- 
west business affairs, has become 
associated with the firm. He will 
make his headquarters in the 
Bank of the Southwest Building, 

Mr. Carter is a director of the 
Texas Fund Management Com- 
pany, Hill & Hill Truck Lines 
Incorporated, Consolidated Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and the American Ma- 
rine Corporation of Delaware. 

He has been an independent 
financial consultant and oil oper- 
ator for the past seven years, prior 
to which he was President of 
Texas Financial Management 
Company. 


Bank Gredit to France 


A group of American banks, 
headed by The Chase Manhattan 
Bank and the First National Citys 
Bank of New York, have agreed 
to place a $200,000,000 stand-by 
credit at the disposal of the 
Republic of France to be used 
eventually as a reserve fund to 
contribute to the stabilization of 
the French franc. 

John J. McCloy, Chase Man- 
hattan Chairman, said on Jan. 2 
that the credit covers a maximum 
period of two years and may be 
drawn upon as deemed desirable 
by the French Government. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank will act 
as agent for the credit on behalf 
of the managers. 

News of this credit 
the announcement by French 
Finance Minister Antoine Pinay 
that his government had received 


followed 


“large scale” financial backing 
from several European central 
banks. 


Allen Group Sells 
United Ashestos Stock 


Allen & Co. on Jan. 9 headed a 
group of investment bankers of- 
fering publicly 500,000 shares of 
United Asbestos Corp. Ltd. capital 
stock at $6.75 per share. This of- 
fering was quickly oversubscribed 
and the books closed. 

Net proceeds from the 
the stock will be used for general 
corporate purposes, including the 
possible acquisition of additional 
mining properties, and for furthe: 
exploration and development of 
present properties 

United Asbestos Corp. Ltd. was 
incorporated in 1948 under the 
Quebec Mining Companies Act of 
the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
to engage in the exploration, de- 
velopment and operation of mines, 
mineral lands and deposits. Since 
its Organization, the company has 
acquired various mining proper- 
ties including mineral rights near 
the town of Black Lake, Quebec in 
the heart of the district which 
produces about 60° of the world’s 
supply of raw asbestos. Under a 
joint mining venture with Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Co., 
through which that company took 
title to the Black Lake properties, 
United Asbestos is entitled to re- 
ceive a share of the net proceeds 
from sales of asbestos produced at 
the Black Lake properties. The 
bringing of the Black Lake prop- 
erties into production required a 
capital outlay. by American Smelt- 
ing and Refiniug Co. of about $35,- 
000,000. In addition to its interest 
in the Black Lake properties, the 
company owns other mineral rights 
of undetermined value. 


United Asbestos Corp. Ltd. has 
no funded debt and upon comple- 
tion of the current financing, out- 
standing capitalization will con- 
sist of 4,312,000 shares of capital 
stock, $1 par value per share. 

Associated with Allen & Com- 
pany in the offering are: Francis 
I, duPont & Co.; Blair & Co. Inc.; 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc.; McDon- 
nell & Co. Inc.: and Golkin & Co. 


sale ol 


Form Liberty Financial 

Liberty Financial Corp. has 
been formed with offices at 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, to 
engage in a securities business. 
Officers are James J. Colt, Presi- 
dent: S. S. Colt, Vice-President 
and Secretary: and Walther A. 
Friedlaender, Vice-President. 


Two With First Trust 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LINCOLN, Neb. — Jerry C. 
Stirtz and Lyle D. Wurtz are with 
First Trust Company of Lincoln, 
10th and O Streets. 





improving farm output, helping to raise living standards. 
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Birr & Go., Inc. 
Formed on Goast 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Birr 
& Co., Ine. is being formed with 
offices at 155 Sansome Street, to 
act as underwriters, brokers and 


dealers in securities. The new 
firm will be a member of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 
Officers are H. T. Birr, Jr., 
President; H. T. Birr Ill, Vice- 
President; M. Skaife, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Robert R. Birr, 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 
H. T. Birr, Jr. was formerly 


with Bankamerica Company, First 
California Company and Walston 
& Co. H. T. Birr III and Robert 
Birr were with Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., First Cali- 
fornia Company and Walston & 
Company. Mr. Skaife was with 
Dean Witter & Co., First Cali- 
fornia Company, and Walston & 
Co. 


Joins M. C. Yerke 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio — Russell L. 
Click is with Marvin C. Yerke & 
Associates, Inc., 40 West Broad 
Street. 


Our research staffs at home and abroad 


put scientific agriculture to work in Central America, 


United Fruit Company 


General Offices: 80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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Joins F. I. du Pont 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Harold 
Courtney has joined the staff ¢ 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., M 
chants Exchange Building. E 
was formerly with Reinholdt 
Gardner. 


With L. W. Chamberlain 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
RED WING, Minn.—Le Roy 
Kuhlmann has become connecte 
with L. W. Chamberlain & Co 
Inc., 315 East Avenue, 
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ontinued from page 66 
CHAS. E. IDE 


President, The Teledo Edison Company 

During that period the KWH sales of the Toledo Edison 
ompany to our total manufacturing customers shows a 
screase of 5.6% under the same eleven months of 1957 
he non-manufacturing classification which includes 
tilroads, public warehouses, piers & 
ocks, petroleum pipelines, depart- 
vent stores, hespitals. etc., shows a 
ecrease of 1.1% under the first 1! 
onths of 1957. 

Total industrial sales are dow: 

%. In the manufacturing clas- 
fication the only industries to show 
screases are food. chemical and 
etroleum refineries 

For the same eleven-month period 
xe total operating revenue of the 
oledo Edison Company shows an in- 
rease of only 6/10ths of 1% over the 
»mparable period of the previous 
ear. 

The results I have described ar 
ue largely to the industrial reces- 
on which took place, particularly in 
nd other heavy industry. 

Strikes have taken their toll of industrial activity as 
ell. There has been some pick-up during recent weeks. 
ut hardly to the extent that had been hoped for. 

Competition is keener. Foreign competition is taking 
‘= toll in certain lines and it remains yet to be seen 
yhat the automobile market for the coming year will be 
The manufacturing and sale of electric appliances 
eems to be showing a good recovery. Home building 
hows a slight improvement and there will be some com- 
vercial building 
This company anticipates an increase of total operating 
eyenue for the coming year of approximately 6% which 
3; considerably less than we had in the past been accus- 
omed to normally anticipating. 

The Toledo Edison Company's construction expendi- 
ures for the vear 1959 will be substantially under those 
or 1958. In general, we look for a moderate pick-up in 
ndustrial and business activity, but do not anticipate it 
vill reach the levels of 1955 and 1957. Much depends on 
ales success of the automobile industry, the electric ap- 
Nliance industry. home building and home building 
products. 


the automobile 


AUGUST LHLEFELD 


President, Savings Banks Trust Company, 
New York City 


Mutual savings banks face the prospect of 
ear of record deposit gains in 1959. 
The increase in devosits of mutual savings banks 
pproximated $2.5 billion in 1958 for the first time in 
eir long history. As we enter the 
ew year, there are no clouds on the 
conomic horizon that threaten this 
rong upward trend of savings 
ank deposits. 
A number of factors have con- 
ributed io this accelerated growth 
f liquid savings which other thrift 
stitutions have shared. Record per- 
nal incomes, the widespread 
esire for personal financial secur- 
y una growing public appreciation 
f the liquidity that a savings bank 
eposit account provides favor an- 
ther year of record deposit gains. 
seems quite likely that the in- 
ease for this year will again ap- 
roximate $2.5 billion for the na- 
on’s savings banks. 
It is true that larger purchases of automobiles and 
her consumer durable goods could reduce somewhat 
e proportion of personal income that will be placed in 
wift imstiiutions during 1959. But this should be offset 
an increase in personal incomes over the level of the 
ession vear 1958. 


anothe: 


August Ihliefeld 


Mutual savings banks are provided with ample invest- 
ent outlets by the large volume of residential con- 
ruction that is under way. With new dwelling starts 
ose to their historical peak rate, sound mortgage loans 
ave been available in ample volume and at attractive 
elds to lending institutions. Through making forward 
pMmitments to take up such loans next year, savings 
anks have done much to facilitate and to encourage 
ew home building. 
Corporate bonds, the second major outlet for savings 
ank funds last year, are likely te be offered in smaller 
pDlume during 1959 because of the moderate level of 
apital expenditures by industry. On the other hand. 
offeiings of long-term bonds by the United States 
Pasury at competitive yields could lead to sizable 
hases of such issues by mutual savings banks. to 
pPplement their mortgage lending. 
Prospects both for deposit gains and for new invest- 
ent opportunities of mutual savings banks are thus 
favorable for 1959. 


The Commercial 


R. W. JACKSON 
President, Aldens, Inc. 

‘In general, | agree with most economists that there 
will be a continued improvement in the economy during 
the first half of 1959 and that this improvement will 
continue through the second half but at a somewhat 
slackened pace. The consumer is 
pecoming more and more confident 
in the increasing strength of the 
economy with the result that all fac- 
tors such as resicential construction. 
consumer spending, etc., will continue 
to improve 

Speaking for Aldens in particular, 
retail prices in our Spriag catalog 
will be generally lower than in our 

1958 Spring and Fall catalogs We 
are. quite optimistic about. the con- 
tinued advance of retail sales 
throughout the year and with this 
thought in mind have stepped up our 
promoiional program to an extent 
where we are budgeting a 6% in- 
crease in sales for the first half of 
1959. Our confidence in acitaining this goal is based upon 
the fact that the consumer is now in a better financial 
position to take on acditional instalment debt and we 
are aggressively promoting for more credit customers. 

The pressure of rising commodity prices due to stepped 
up increases in wages will, I believe, bring about a slight 
increase in prices but not enough to materially affect the 
retail price of goods. 

I believe 1959 will be 
both in sales and profits. 


WILSON C. JAINSEN 


President, Hartferd Accident and Indemnity Company 

The stock casualty outlook for 1959 may be best ap- 
proached by reviewing 1958, which at this moment.is a 
record of 10 months of activity. 

In general, during 1958 the 
ing conditions that started in 1956 
anc continued through 1957 have 
remained. There is apparently a 
variance in the performance of indi- 
vidual companies. In general, the 
experience has not changed enough 
to indicate a trend. 

The unfavorable results of the 
stock companies are, for the most 
part, in its automobile insurance—a 
major line. However, there has been 
a diminution of the margin of profit 
in almost every other line written by 
casualty companies. 

Stock casualty companies may 
show an increase in premium of per- 
haps 8 to 10% in 1958. To a large 
degree, however, this represents in- 
flation or higher rates rather than a correspanding in- 
crease in the number of units or items. 

Nineteen fifty-eight was a year in which mest casualty 
companies had a problem of assimilating the volume of 
business that was offered to them. It is understandable 
that when the business is unprofitable, the companies 
are less production-minded than under profitable. con- 
ditions. 


R. W. Jackson 


a beiter year than 1957 or 1958, 


unfavorable underwrit- 


Wilson C. Selaoen 


The year 58 has witnessed a slowing down of the abil- 
ity to receive approval of justified rate increases, par- 
ticularly in the automobile casualty field. Ninteen fifty - 
eight has also seen the start of a move’ to maintain a 
more competitive picture by modifying downward the 
expense portion of the automobile rate structure, which 
includes commissions. This is meeting with .a mixed 
reaction from agents and is a disturbing element between 
stock companies and their productive forces. 

Nineteen fifty-eight has seen most stock companies 
realistically strengthening their claims reserves. 

This, in a few words, highlights the present-and the 
immediate past. What is the outlook for °59? 

Midnight of 1958 will neither solve the present prob- 
lems nor create a new set of problems. Nineteen fifty- 
mine will probably prove to be a retread of 1958 with 
minor variations and, overall, a slight continuing im- 
provement. If the business turns more profitable, compe- 
tition will become intensifed. 


It is a reasonable hope that there will be greater 
realization on the part of rate authorities to grant in- 
creases more promptly and more realistically. 

Nineteen fifty-nine will find the stock casualty com- 
panies generally in a strong financial position, ade- 
quately: reserved, and able to coupe with the very serious 
problems that confront them and which up to now have 
not been solved. It is anticipated that the volume of 
business will continue to increase, and it is hoped that 
the loss side of the picture will show further im- 
provement, 

Untortunately, many of the factors that affect casualty 
insurance are found in the general economy and are 
beyond the control of the casualty insurance industry. 
1 believe that the industry will bring increasing vigor 
to the attempts to solve the problems within its purview 

and that is distinctly a hopeful sign. 

The investment picture for 1958 has favored the casu- 
alty companies. It is hoped that when ’59 is completed 
we shall be able to make the same statement. 
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WALTER L. JACOBS 
President, The Hertz Corporation 


The car and truck rental and leasing industry is look- 
ing forward to another record-breaking year in 1959 

The industry has, in fact, been in a growth cycle since 
its birth approximately 40 years ago. Each year volume 
has surpassed that of the preceding 
year. The most dramatic expansion, 
however, has taken place in the last 
five vears. In the case of The Hertz 
Corporation, for example, 1953 vol- 
ume was approximately $20 million: 
in 1958 it was over $90 million 
exclusive of foreign operations. And 
in the next five years the Corpora- 
tions volume is expected to more 
than double. so that by 1963 Hertz 
will be recording an annual volume 
of $200 million 

The reason for this phenomenal 
growth, and the bright outlook for 
the future. is obviously the growing 
acceptance of the concept of renting 
and leasing vehicles instead of own- 
ing them. There are other factors: the general economic 
upsurge, increasing costs of owning and maintaining 
vehicles, the growing use of rented and leased vehicles 
by business and industry, the advent of jet travel, and 
the over-all increase in travel, both at home and abroad. 

There are. of course, additional faetors accounting for 
this growth. and not the least of these is the fact that 
the era of the automobile as a symbol of social position, 
wealth or prestige is rapidly vanishing. In days gone by, 
ownership of an automobile was a mark of status in the 
business and social worlds. Now, however, use has been 
accepted as a substitute for ownership, and one need 
only have the use of a means of transportation. Whethe1 
or not he owns the vehicle is of no account. 


This 
centers. where the automobile has become an expensive 
and difficult institution to maintain. Figures show that 
the average family autcmobile is idle 95 per cent of the 


Walter L. Jacobs 


trend has accelerated of late in metropolitan 


yet continues to incur depreciation costs, and the 
costs of insurance, licensing, interest, taxation, and often 
More drivers in larger cities, and 
even smaller enes, are renting automobiles when they 


time, 


garagzing. end more 


have need for therm instead of buying them. 


Leasing of passenger automobiles and trucks on a 
long-term basis is also on the upsurge. Many companies 
troublesome 
vehicles by ieasing 
indications in the industry that 
will receive heightened pro- 


and results should develop 


are freeing themselves oi the 
responsibilities of owning fleets of 
them instead. There are 
this phase of the 
mction in the 
accordinely. 
Lastly. onc the 
industry promises to add to its health. That is the in- 
travel 
planes and decreasing costs of foreign travel have com- 
bined to put travel abroad within the reach of many 
mere people than heretofore. Som« trend 
are already visible, and there is every indication that it 


oe 


myviad of 


business 
year ahead, 


zdditional important development in 


creased abroad: The coming of commercial jet 


effects of this 


will become an increasingly significant part of the busi- 
ness in the vears ahead. 


PORTER M. JARVIS 
President, Swift & Company 

The meat industry's. 1959 outlook is encouraging from 
the standpoint of prospects for greater production: of 
meat as the result of inereased’ supplies of livestock 
coming to market. If government forecasts are borne 
out. most of the increase is expected 
to be in pork. The number of hogs 
marketed during the calendar year 
may be up about 12% compared 
with 1958. 

There is some indication of larger 
beef supplies later in the year based 
on expanded cattle feeding. Feed 
supplies are abundant and demand 
for feeder cattle has been exception- 
ally strong. This should result in 
more marketings of fed beef next 
spring, but this may be offset in 
part by continued withholding. of 
cattle for herd building purposes. 

The number of sheep and lambs 
on farms also is expected to increase, 
resulting in greater supplies of lamb 
at market. The government also forecasts more poultry 
and egg production in the coming year. 

The supply outlook is good news for consumers and 
for the food industry in general. With steadily expand- 
ing population, consumer demand for food should con- 
tinue strong. This was a significant feature of the eco- 
nomic recession through which the country passed late 
in 1957 and during the earlier months of 1958 when. 
there was no evidence of a let-up in demand for food. 

However, the food industry faces increasing costs all 
along the line, requiring continuing effort toward more 
efficient operation. Great progress has been 


P. M. Jarvis 


made in 









improving the processing and distribution of food from 
market to dining table. More progress is certain to come 
as the natural result of intense competition in our 





industry. 
i Consumers seek convenience and this is what the food 
industry must give them. This means convenience in 
kinds of products, packages, ease of preparation in 


the home, market location, arrangement and product 
display: We can look for continuation of the emphasis 
on convenience. In all our activities pleasing the con- 
sumer must be the first objective. 


During 1959 we expect to place into operation a new, 
completely modern meat packing plant at Wilson, N. C., 
which will enable us to serve that area of the nation 
better than ever before. We expect to continue our 
modernization and rebuilding program, increasing capital 
expenditures to provide the facilities required for the 
best kind of service to our customers and the nation’s 
consumers. 


Through the years, we have allocated substantial funds 
to research and advance planning in the development of 
new products, new services and greater processing and 
distribution efficiency. We intend to continue this for- 
; ward looking program because of the importance which 
we attach to it. The earnings of the meat packing indus- 
} try are relatively small in relation to the volume of 
products processed but it is vital, nevertheless, that 
sufficient funds be devoted to activities which ultimately 
mean greater service to the nation as a whole. 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 


President, Hlinois Central Railread 

The upturn in the economy during the latter part of 
1958 is refleeted in improved earnings for the Illinois 
Central. This will 1esult in net. income for 1958 being 
i slightly better than in 1957. Present indications are that 
Illinois Central net income for 1958 
will be about $16 million, or $5.14 
per share. This compares with net 
income for 1957 of $15,744,000, or 
$5.06 per share, based on. 3,111,775 
shares outstanding. 

i 





© a 


Operating revenues for 1958 are 
estimated at about $262 million com- 
pared with $289,700,000 in 1957. Op- 
erating expenses for the year will 
be about $209 million, as compared 
with $228,400,000 in 1957. 

A gradual improvement in traffic 
¥ during 1959 should improve the 
showing of the Illinois Central: how- 
ever, wage increases granted Nov. 1, 
1958, will increase labor costs in 1959 Wayne A. Johnston 
by $4,800,000. This cost, plus in- 
creased payroll taxes together with a larger work force 
i in 1959, will increase expenses overall by about $6 or 

$7 million. It is estimated that Illinois Central revenues 
4 in 1959 will be about $272 million, and expenses for the 
ih year about $214 million. After allowing for increased 
expenses and taxes, the Illinois Central is expected to 
have a net income in 1959 about the same as in 1958, or 
$16 million. 

An increase in carloadings of slightly less than: 5% 
is predicted for 1959. Carloadings in 1958 will total about 
1,767,000 cars. Carloadings in 1959 are estimated at 
1,848,400 cars. 

Working capital at the close of 1958 is estimated to be 
about $45,500,000, a working capital ratio of 2.35°). It is 
estimated that by Dec. 31, 1959, working capital will be 
about $50 million, a ratio of 2.47%. 

Inventory, which amounted to nearly $20 million at 
the close of 1957, will be brought down to approximately 
$16 million as of the end of 1958 and to an estimated $14 
million as of Dec. 31, 1959. 

Capital expenditures for 1958 will amount to about 
$24,700,000. For 1959 such planned expenditures will 
amount to approximately $23,250,000, of which $6,150,000 
will be for roadway improvements and $17,100,000 for 
equipment. The new equipment will include 1,000 50-ton 
boxcars, 500 70-ton coal hopper cars, 50 70-ton covered 
hopper cars, 50 70-ton flatcars, 100 50-ton bulkhead flat- 
cars, 200 50-ton automobile cars. Also 50 70-ton hopper 
ears will be converted for woodchip loading and 150 box- 
cars for specialty loading of various types. 

With the addition of 20 diesel locomotives to be deliv- 
ered in December, the Illinois Central will be 100% 
dieselized in all its operations on the basis of present 
traffic and will have sufficient equipment of this type 
to carry on an efficient shopping program. These loco- 
motives will enlarge the Illinois Central fleet to 396 
freight and 172 switching diesels. The railroad also has 
42 passenger diesels in service, making a grand total of 
610 diesel locomotive units. All freight cars, except for 
the 50 covered hoppers, will be built in the [llinois 
Central’s own car shops. 

Roadway improvements include the installation of 65 
miles of new rail at a cost exceeding $535,000, track 
improvements at Stuyvesant Docks (New Orleans) at a 
cost of $250,000, shop and roadway machines which will 
cost $1,600,000, improvements to bridges, trestles and cul- 
verts costing in excess of $1 million, and the acquisition 
of property for industrial development costing more than 
$600,000, in addition to other improvements. Of the total 
expenditures of about $17 million for equipment, ap- 
proximately $11,700.000 will be financed by equipment 
trusts. 
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Travel 
anta Fe 


It’s the only railroad 


under one management 
linking Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Texas 
and points in the busy 


southwest. 





For service, call or write: 


New York Freight Office: 233 Broadway; Phone: Digby 9-1100 
New York Passenger Office: 500 Fifth Ave.; Phone: Pennsylvania 6-4400 
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the record for 1959 may be even 
: better - 


| There are, in fact, many cars 
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Continued from page 69 


THOMAS ROY JONES 
President, Daystrom, Incorporated 


The electronics industry enters the new year with con- 
fidence and optimism. I believe 1959 will see us more 
than hold our own as the nation’s major growth industry. 
This outlook is, of course, predicated on the economy of 
the whole nation for while the reces- 
sion left scars which will take time 
to heal, it is now evident that the 
country is on its way out of the 
short but steep recession which had 
euch a telling effect on 1958 sales 
and earnings. The recovery still has 
a long way to go, but its pace has 
been moderate and its tone generally 
healthy so that we should be able to 
look forward to the next twelve 
months as a period of good, though 
not spectacular, business. 

During the year just ended 
our industry, as a whole, fared better 
than most. Electronics production 
climbed to an all-time high for fac- 
tory sales of $7.7 billion, a $100 million increase over the 
1957 total. Most of this increase was spurred by the 
military’s application of electronics. Last year, produc- 
tion of military electronics accounted for more than $4 
billion of the total electronics output, with consumer and 
industrial production making up the difference. 

As for what is ahead, there is every indication that 
1959 will be another banner year for the electronics 
industry. We iook forward to a continuation of the trend 
which, since 1939, has seen the country’s electronic out- 
put increase four times as fast as the GNP. Undoubtedly, 
the military will again pace the field this year as we 
begin to feel the effect of the speed-up in the defense 
program. It appears that the 1959 output of military 
electronics will be about 16% above that for the period 
just ended. Commercial! and industrial electronics should 
also experience gains of about the same percentage. 

It is my firm belief that 1959 will bring us really 
significant advances in the exciting new field of com- 
puter control for industrial processes. Only now are we 
in a position to see the coming of automation in its true 
form, that is, the use of computers to replace human 
decisions on how a process or production operation 
should be conducted. Such controls are now developing 
so rapidly there is good reason for us to believe that this 
will be the year in which the new method proves itself. 
The potential for electronics in this area is tremendous 
and our main effort now must be directed at reducing 
costs to a point where we can make systems engineering 
economically available to ever-broadening segments of 
industry. 

I indulge in no wishful thinking when I say that al- 
most every process operation such as chemical, petro- 
chemical, power, steel or similar facility will be operated 


Thomas Roy Jones 


, by computer process control before the completion of the 


life expectancy of present equipment. The adoption oi 
such systems ‘by industry will make it possible to run 
entire plants at optimum conditions. By conserving ma- 
terial, fully utilizing equipment, and delivering product 
quality, quantity and uniformity heretofore unattainable 
‘by human control, the adoption of complete control sys- 
tems will provide a valuable adjunct for industry in 
maintaining an economic balance between costs and 


. profits. ‘They will have a stimulating effect on our whole 


economy. 


DWIGHT P. JOYCE 
Chairman of the Board and President, 
The Glidden Company 


During the past year The Glidden Company has taken 
a number of steps to make it a sounder and stronger 
organization, and we anticipate that 1959 will be a year 


| of further growth and improvement in every division. 


In our Paint Division, which 
ates 14 manufacturing plants 
ughout the United States and 

Canada, sales during 1958 repre- 
sented an all-time high, and there 
is already a strong indication that 


During the year the Paint Divi- 
sion introduced a new Spred Satin 
datex - emulsion paint which is 
rapidly finding wide acceptance 
throughout the country. In the com- 
ing year, the division will bring out 
a new line of premium pleasure 
boat finishes, a new latex-emulsion 
floor paint, and a polyester resin 





Dwight P. Joyce 


~ coating for new construction which 
. Simulates ceramic tile. Other new products scheduled 


for test marketing in 1959 are an emulsion house paint, 
a variety of metal decorating coatings and several new 
for industrial uses. 
Marketing of industrial emulsion finishes was inten- 
sified during the past year, and these finishes are being 
more widely used on a number of automobile parts. 


L now being tested on 
the road which are completely finished with emulsion 


| coatings, and we believe this segment of our business 
, will expand considerably in this coming year. 


Our Durkee Famous 


; r ds Division’s position as a 
supplier of ingred 


nt materials to the food and 


largely through our concentration on the devel- 


_ basic 
Sees” industries was substantially strengthened during 
Ea 


“1élephone rates in*some. states, and 
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opment of specialized markets and products. A typical 
example of this activity was the development of a new 
emulsifier which has been enthusiastically received in 
the baking field. This product represents the most im- 
portant baking emulsifier development within the past 
20 years and it has permitted many improvements to 
be made in shortenings for prepared mixes and bakery 
items. A number of additiona] edible oil products were 
launched under the Durkee label during 1958, and we 
anticipate that production volume will be expanded as 
new markets are created for these products in 1959. 

A major reorganization program was completed in 
1958 within the Durkee Division with the opening of 
our new coconut and condiment plant at Bethlehem, 
Pa. This new facility incorporates the most modern, 
high-speed processing and packaging equipment avail- 
able, and we fully expect that divisional earnings in 
1959 will reflect the efficiencies obtained from this 
equipment. 

During 1958 Glidden’s Chemical-Pigments-Metals Di- 
vision brought into full production a new multi-million 
dollar titanium dioxide plant at Baltimore, Md. The 
plant ineorporates the most modern processing equip- 
ment available and is one of the top facilities of its 
kind in the nation. 

Also in 1958 this division brought out an improved 
type of titanium pigment for industrial finishes and 
intensified research on products for the papermaking 
industry. To accommodate the increasing demand for 
its products, the division has doubled its manpower in 
both sales and technical service. 

Glidden’s Organic Chemical Division, which produces 
a variety of products for the perfume, cosmetic and 
flavoring industries, experienced substantial growth dur- 
ing 1958. A new $3,400,000 plant at Port St. Joe, Fla., 
was completed and opened in the middle of the year, 
and construction was started on a $2,000,000 plant at 
Jacksonville to manufacture laevo-menthol, a product 
used principally in tobacco, proprietary drug and con- 
fection items. This facility, scheduled to open in 1959, 
will be of a sufficient size to supply approximately 40% 
of the United States requirements for this important 
flavoring commodity and will greatly strengthen Glid- 
den’s position in the flavoring field. 

Durimg the year important strides were made by 
this division toward expanding its line of terpene aro- 
matic chemicals, and research and patent work in this 
field was increased. The division successfully intro- 
duced synthetic geraniol to the essential oil trade, and 
this product, along with other synthetic terpenes pro- 
duced by this division, has found a relatively large 
volume market as an ingredient material for soaps 
and detergents, cosmetics and toiletries, and industrial 
deodorants. 

As The Glidden Company moves more strongly into 
the chemical industries, the results of research and de- 
velopment activities have become more vital to its fu- 
ture success. To this end, research expenditures were 
substantially increased in 1958 and several specialized, 
long-range projects were initiated in the Glidden lab- 
oratories and in outside research institutions which are 
expected to contribute measurably to the firm’s con- 
tinued growth and success. 

All in all, 1958 was a good year for The Glidden 
Company, and the outlook for 1959 is favorable. 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL 


President, American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


The Bell System made large gains in service in 1958. 
While the rate of telephone growth slowed temporarily 
in the early months of the year, it turned upward again 
in the summer and the increase in telephones for the full 
year will be not far from 21% million. 
Long distance conversations have to- 
taled about 5% .mere than;in 1957. - 

Earnings of the! System \ in 1958 
have been running ahead.of 1957 and 
we expect this improvement will be 
further reflected::in. the full year’s 
results: Important» factors: in earn- 
ings. progress have, been increased 
cfficieney in’ operations, increases. in 


broadening _effort to «promote and 
sell. what*sive believe is more and 
more useful. and attractive . service. 

To. expand telephone facilities and 
continue our program of service bet- 
terment, the Bell companies spent 
$2.2 billion this past year for con- 
struction. We embarked on this very large program a 
year ago with confidence that the need for telephone 
services would continue to grow, and experience has jus- 
tified this expectation. In 1959, for the fourth consecutive 
year, we expect to spend more than $2 billion for con- 
struction. Construction on this scale is necessary, it helps 
employment, and it has a good effect on the economy 
generally. Last year for example, Western Electric, the 
Bell System’s manufacturing and supply organization, 
paid more than a billion dollars to some 37,000 subcon- 
tractors and suppliers, most of them small businesses. 

In January, 1959, we shall introduce the Call Director, 
a new telephone which we consider the most convenient 
and flexible instrument ever provided for business use. 

We shall continue to urge against the Federal excise 
tax on telephone service which is paid directly by tele- 
phone users. This is one of the most discriminatory of all 
taxes—in fact telephone service is the only househeld 
utility that is so taxed. Yet proposals have been made 
which if enacted into law would permanently embed 
telephone excise taxes in both Federal and state tax 
structures. We believe this course would be wrong in 
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every respect. When the Federal tax laws are revised, 
the telephone excise should be repealed, not perpetuated. 

As is generally known, the A.T.&T. Company has an< 
nounced that it will propose a three-for-one stock split 
at the annual meeting of share owners.on April 15. The 
reasons for this proposal were stated at the time of the 
announcement. If it is approved, it is expected that the 
first quarterly dividend on the split shares will-be paid 
in July at the rate of $0.82! a share, which would be 
an annual rate of $3.30 per share. As always, it will be 
our continuing policy and effort to safeguard the inter- 
ests of our share’ owners who now number more than 
1,600,000. 


WILLIAM G. KARNES 
President, Beatrice Foods Co 


Looking ahead through 1959, the American consumer 
can anticipate a continuing abundance of food supplies 
at prices little if any higher than those of the past year. 
Only a prolonged drought can alter this prospect. The 

year 1958 was a banner year for ag- 

ricultural production. It will go into 

“the records as one of the most favor- 
able crop years of the present cen- 
tury. 

Consumer purchasing power should 
be sufficient on the whole to enable 
the population to enjoy the prospec- 
tive food abundance. Nevertheless, 
it should be realized that continually 
advancing costs in many directions 
convey a persistent threat to real 
purchasing power as distinguished 
from dollar purchasing power. There 
is hope that increasing public aware- 
ness of this peril will serve as its 
most effective deterrent. The dairy 
industry continues to provide nutri- 

tive values of the highest order at a level of costs that 
is among the lowest of all the major food categories. The 
steadily expanding per capita consumption of cottage 
cheese, for example, is a recognition of the merits of the 
low-cost high-protein dairy food. Over the past five 
years our average selling price for milk, per quart, has 
remained practically level. Our average butter price has 
declined from a base of 100 in 1954 to 94 in 1958. Our 
average egg prices have declined from a base of 100 in 
1954 to 79 in 1958. 

This has been accomplished in the face of steadily ris- 
ing costs, and is the result of greatly increased efficieney 
by the processor, the distributor, and the farmer. Our 
company and countless other food processors and distrib- 
utors have made tremendous efforts during the last ten 
years to overcome steadily mounting costs, which have 
resulted in a remarkable improvement in processing and 
distributing efficiency. 

Farmers have received scant recognition of the fact 
that they are selling milk today at approximately the 
same price they received in 1947-49 period. Dairy farms 
are growing larger and more efficient with mé@st of their 
operations mechanized to save labor costs. Improved 
dairy cows are yielding considerably more. milk per 
animal, Feed is being used more efficiently and economi- 
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On a near term basis, there does not seem to be any- 
thing that will materially alter these trends during the 
coming months of 1959. Our company is concentrating 
much of its research On improvement of processes and 
methods, and we have added nondairy convenience food 
items with better margins of profit. With continued high 
consumer purchasing power and increasing population, 
we look to the future with complete confidence. 

On the whole the consumption of dairy products other 
than butter on a per-person basis has increased slowly 
but -steadily since the last war. The multi-million in- 
crease in- babies born in the immediate postwar vears 
has become an enormous population of growing children 
with correspondingly increased needs for the dairy food 
by. which they. grow. Because milk and dairy products 
provide three-fourths of the calcium in the American 
diet and large proportions of indispensable vitamins, 
they have no substitute. 


W. C. KEELEY 
President, Vanadium Corporation of America 

The steel industry closed 1958 on an encouraging note, 
with operations at about 76% of capacity and with de- 
mand trom many of the industry’s most important cus- 
tomers on the upswing. The construction, appliance, 
machinery, farm implement and au- 
temotive industries have increased 
their buying. Demand from the au- 
tomotive industry especially has 
risen in recent months following 
200d public reception of new models. 

In prospect also is the probability 
that customer inventories will be 
built up above their present low 
levels as demand quickens and lead 
time for delivery of steel orcers 
lengthens. Such a policy on the part 
of steel users, as opposed to the in- 
ventory liquidation program pur- 
sued during most of 1958, could serve 
to boost the steel demand beyond an 
actual rise in consumption. 

Current estimates on 1959 stecl 
production, barring a steel strike, range between 108 and 
115 million tons which would be just short of the record 
output of 1955. With the increase in total steel demand 
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Text of President’s 
State of the Union 
Message to Goneress 


drastically reduce these non-pro- 
ductive expenditures, 


II 


The material foundation of our 
national safety is a strong and 
expanding economy. This we 
have—and this we must maintain. 
Only with such an economy can 
we be secure and simultaneously 
provide for the well-being of our 
people. 

A year ago the nation was ex- 
periencing a decline in employ- 
ment and output. Today that re- 
cession is fading into history, and 
this without gigantic, hastily- 
improvised public works projects 
or untimely tax reductions. A 
healthy and vigorous recovery has 
been under way since last May. 
New homes are being built at the 
highest rate in several years. Re- 
tail sales are at peak levels. Per- 
sonal income is at an all-time 
high. 


Defense Outlays to Remain High 


The marked forward thrust of 
our economy reaffirms our con- 
fidence in competitive enterprise. 
But — clearly — wisdom and pru- 
dence in both the public and pri- 
vate sectors of the economy are 
always necessary. Our outlook is 
this: 1960 commitments for our 
armed forces. The Atomic Energy 
Commission and military assist- 
ance exceed $47,000,000,000. In 
the foreseeable future they are 
not likely to be significantly 
lower. With an annual popula- 
tion increase of 3,000,000, other 
governmental costs are bound to 
mount. 

After we have provided wisely 
for our military strength, we must 
judge how to allocate our remain- 
ing government resources most 
effectively to promote our well- 
being and economic growth. 

Federal programs that will ben- 
efit all citizens are moving for- 
ward. 

Next year we will be spending 
increased amounts on health pro- 
grams; on Federal assistance to 
science and education; on the de- 
velopment of the nation’s water 
resources; on the renewal of ur- 
ban areas; and on our vast system 
of Federal-aid highways. 

Each of these additional out- 
lays is being made necessary by 
the surging growth of America. 

Let me illustrate. Responsive 
to this growth, Federal grants and 
long-term loans to assist 14 major 
types of capital improvements in 
our cities will total over $2,000,- 
000,000 in 1960—double the ex- 
penditure of two years ago. The 
major responsibility for develop- 
ment in these fields rests in the 
loealities, even though the Federal 
Government will contihue to do 


its proper part in meeting the 
genuine needs of a burgeoning 
population, 

But the progress of our econ- 
omy can more than match the 
growth of our needs. We need 
only to act wisely and confi- 
dently. 


Here, I hope you will permit me 
to digress long enough to express 
something that is much on my 
mind. 

The basic question facing us to- 
day is more than mere survival 
—the military defense of national 
life and territory. It is the pres- 
ervation of a way of life. 

We must meet the world chal- 
lenge and at the same time permit 
no stagnation in America. 

Unless we progress we regress. 

We can successfully sustain se- 
curity and remain true to our her- 
itage of freedom if we clearly 
visualize the tasks ahead and set 
out to perform them with reso- 
lution and fervor. We must first 
define these tasks and then un- 


derstand what we must do to per- 
form them. 


Leng-Term Planning Essential 

If progress is to be steady we 
must have long-term guides ex- 
tending far ahead, certainly five, 
possibly even 10 years. They must 
reflect the knowledge that before 
the end of five years we will have 
a population of over 190,000,000. 
They must be goals that stand 
high, and so inspire every citizen 
to climb always toward mounting 
levels of moral, intellectual and 
material strength. Every advance 
toward them must stir pride in 
individual and national achieve- 
ments. 

To define these goals, I intend 
to mobilize help from every avail- 
able source. 

We need more than politically 
ordained national objectives to 
challenge the best efforts of free 


« 
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men and women. A group of self- 
less and devoted individuals, out- 
side of government, could ef- 
fectively participate in making 
the necessary appraisal of the po- 
tentials of our ‘future. The result 
would be _ estabilshed national 
goals that would not only reflect 


the brightness of our finest 
dreams, but would meet the stern 


test of practicality. 


Compéesition of Committee 


I plan a committee comprised 
of edueators and representatives 
of labor, management, finance, the 
professions and every other kind 
of useful activity. 


Such a study would update and 
supplement, in the light of con- 
tinuous changes in our society 
and its economy, the monumental 
work of the committee on recent 
social trends which was appointed 
in 1931 by President Hoover. The 


Sinking a gas well to 6500 feet costs Panhandle 
Eastern about $100,000. It’s a lot of money to 


bet, especially since industry-wide figures show the 


odds are 9 to 1 against finding anything. 


Despite long odds and heavy wagers, natural gas 


producers have contributed greatly to building a 


strong industry to serve-a strong America. But 


the “house rules” threaten to take reasonable in- 


eentives away from the producers. 


PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE COMPANY 


Subsidiary: TRUNKLINE GAS COMPANY 
New York S,N.Y, 


rter, supplier of natural gas, 


Produ er 
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new committee would be con- 
cerned, among other things, with 
the living standards of our people, 
their health and education, their 
better assurance of life and lib- 
erty and their greater opportu- 
nities. It would also be concerned 
with methods to meet such goais 
and what levels of government— 
local, state, or Federal—should be 
particularly concerned. 


As one example, consider our 
schools, operated under the au- 
thority of local communities and 
states. In their capacity and in 
their quality they conform to no 
recognizable standards. In some 
places facilities are ample, in 
others meager. Pay of teachers 
ranges between wide limits, from 
the adequate to the shameful. As 
would be expected, quality of 
teaching varies. just. as widely. 
But to our teachers we commit 
the most valuable possession 
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the nation and of the family—our 
children, 

We must have teachers of com- 
petence. To obtain and hold them 
Wwe need standards. We need. a 
national goal. Once established I 
am certain that public  opimior 
would compel steady progress 
toward its accomplishment, ms) 

Such studies would be helpfuh, 
I believe, to government. at ali 
levels and to all ixdividuals. .The 
goals so established could help.us 
see our current needs.in-_perspec> 
time. They will spur progress. 


Must Have Fiscal Integrity 2 


We do not forget, of course, 
that our nation’s progress and 
fiscal integrity are interdepend- 
ent and inseparable. We can af- 
ford everything we clearly need, 
but we cannot afford one cent of 

Continued on page 73 
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Right now, producers face the huge and vital 


task of finding and developing more than. 12,000,- 


000,000,000 cubie feet of natural gas’ each year, 


just to maintain existing reserves! Freedom from *. 


burdensome Federal regulations —and the mainte- 


nance of fair incentives—are essential first steps 


in assuring this Nation the product and service 


of a progressive natural gas industry in the years 


ahead. 
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and output should come a proportionate increase in de- 
mand for alloy steel. ; ; > 

Expansion of steel output carries with it an implicit 
need for alloy steel tools and dies with which to work 
the expanded tonnages. The expected increase in auto- 
motive output is a good omen for the alloy steel indus- 
try not only because automobiles utilize substantial 
quantities of alloy and stainless steel, but because a great 
deal of alloy steel is used in tools and dies for their 
manufacture. The same is true for the appliance, ma- 
chinery and farm implement industries, among others, 
all of which are expecting improved business in 1959. In 
addition, demand for heat-resisting stainless steels and 
high temperature alloys should grow in line with in- 
creased production of gas turbines, missiles, supersonic 
aircraft and atomic reactors. 

Even more than in the case of over-all steel produc- 
tion, alloy sieel probably will benefit from the switch 
from liquidetion to accumulation of inventories. More- 
over, since alloy stee! inventories were slashed more ex- 
tensively in 1958 than were carbon steel holdings, they 
should be rebuilt at a faster rate. 

Vanadium Corporation of America should participate 
in the brighter prospects expected for the alloy steel 
industry in 1959. The Company is a major supplier ol 
alloys to the industry. It has largely completed an ex- 
tensive modernization program over the last several 
years which provides it with a capacity sufficent to meet 
increased demands for alloys. The new production facil- 
ities are among the most modern, efficient, and lowest 
cost in the industry. In addition, Vanadium Corporation 
should benefit from a number of new and improved 
products developed in the company’s Cambridge, Ohio 
research center, These new products permit the company 
to fill the alloy steel industry’s increasingly exact re- 
quirements, 


RUFUS CROSBY KEMPER 
President and Chairman of the Board, 

City National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

There has been a revival of consumer eptimism and 
confidence Since early summer. General business con- 
ditions have greatly improved and most businessmen 
and bankers are predicting continued improvement in 
1959. Some danger signals appear 
on the horizon in the form of con- 
tinued inflationary trends and rising 
prices. The unbalanced Federal 
budget is also cause for concern. 
Because of increasing costs, foreign 
competition is becoming more ap- 
parent daily. 

On account of splendid agricul- 
tural and cattle conditions, the mid- 
west area has been extremely pros- 
perous and undoubtedly this pros- 
perity will continue into the New 
Year. Various construction projects 
should be a sustaining force in 1959 
with public works, industrial build- 
ing and home construction all active. 
Corporate profits should rise in the 
coming months, encouraging more business spending for 
inventories and for plants and equipment. 

Retail sales have been rising and Christmas sales un- 
doubtedly were much larger than last year. Under 
these constructive influences, unemployment should de- 
crease during the early months of the New Year. 

Bankers are closing a prosperous year and with de- 
posits up throughout the midwest and an active demand 
for loans at favorable rates, the New Year should be a 
good one for the profession. Excellent rates of short 
term governments and municipals should also help bank- 
ing profits. From all indications, both bankers and busi- 
nessmen Can view the short term future confidently and 
look forward to a continuing prosperity. 


m*. 
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R. LEE KEMPNER 


; Chairman, Executive Committee, 
United States National Bank, Galveston, Texas 

When one talks or writes on the subject of “What's 
ahead for business in 1959,” it may be well for him to 
realize that a prophet is not without error in any country. 
But in the “business climate” of today there are some 
portents of precipitation from the ~ 
fiscal skies of 1959. 

The demands of labor continue to 
be chilling in their influence on the 
cost of living. Industry attempts to 
overcome dampening of profits by 
Passing increased costs on to the 
consumer. But warmth of such off- 
setting garments is becoming thread- 
bare; at best leaving our nationwide 
economy On slippery ice of inflation. 

It is futile to advance class-inter- 
ests and self-interests without regard 
to our nationwide progress and 
world-wide status. Otherwise we play 
into the aims and plans of competi- 
tive and especially hostile nations. 
Weakening our economic status is 
seaeety omm dy poeta our enemies and becomes 

our na i j 
sop lhe ary os onal interests and aims than 

We must hope and act so that we Shall, in 1959, nation- 
wide, “see the economic panorama as a whole, not as 

tary political episodes or party strategy.” 

We inherit in 1959 grave problems in the attitude 
propaganda and schemes of communistic nations. Their 
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shrewd diplomats seek to undermine our economic 
progress, to create class friction within our borders and 
to stimulate excessive and menacing expenditures by 
us as a nation; by our industries and individuals. 

To make the pattern of following years, we shall need 
in 1959, in all ranks, cessation of seeking individual or 
class benefits, government subsidies, bonuses, grants, etc. 
At the close of 1958 the barriers on the road to socialism 
are down and we are treading that road rather recklessly. 

Quoting Professor Jacoby of the University of Cali- 
fornia, ““What the American people plainly want is full 
employment and production, without inflation, and in a 
free economy.” 

With the present normal increase in population, em- 
ployment obviously will be increased only if the returns 
of industry are rewarding; and neither business, the 
source of employment, nor labor, dependent on employ- 
ment should be penalized by the power of any class to 
enforce demands that are destructive of a balanced 
budget in public or private ventures. ‘The fault lies not 
in our stars but in ourselves”: so does the remedy 


D. S. KENNEDY 
President, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 

The continuing growth trend for electric utilities looks 
promising for 1959. Electricity provides an economical 
service for modern industry and the American home and 
our entire economy is geared to this service. The general 
business outlook for our country ap- 
pears good for 1959 and electric 
utilities will continue to share in this 
increased production, 

The outlook for electric utilities in 
the Southwest is very encouraging. 
With the expansion and diversifica- 
tion of industry has come a great 
trend toward decentralization. Our 
part of the United States offers a 
very favorable atmosphere for this 
expansion, Labor is productive, tax 
structures are favorable and the 
area has available abundant powe! 
and fuel resources. 

In our own immediate service area, 
which includes much of Oklahoma 
and a part of Western Arkansas, we 
expect a good year for 1959. Oklahoma produced a 
bumper wheat crop in 1958, pastures are good and cattle 
prices are high. Therefore, the agricultural economy of 
the area is good. New and important industries are com- 
ing into the area and old established firms are making 
important expansions. Some of the recent additions are 
as follows: 

Western Electric broke ground at Oklahoma City last 
month for the construction of a $35 million plant on a 
210-acre site, which will have 1,300,000 sq. ft. or 30 acres 
of floor space. The plant will employ 4,000 or more 
workers in the production of long distance switching 
equipment for the Bell Telephone system. Western Elec- 
tric has had in operation in Oklahoma City a pilot plant 
for more than a year, training key personnel. 

Callery Chemical Company has completed the first 
section and begun operation of its plant at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma for the production of high-test fuel for naval 
aviation and missiles. Gulf Oil Corporation has an inter- 
est in the project. Callery has purchased over 1,000 
acres for expansion and it is expected that this project 
will add materially to the industrial econory of Eastern 
Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma branch of the Ideal Cement Company 
at Ada, Oklahoma, is doubling its output. This plant 
employs 400 workers: produces more than 22 million 
sacks of cement yearly. The Company has an unlimited 
supply of limestone nearby, which it transports to the 
plant on a new conveyor belt five and one-half miles 
long. When completed, this will be the longest perma- 
nent conveyor belt in the world. 

Other important new industries or expansions in ou. 
service area include the following: The Blue Bell Manu- 
facturing Company, largest manufacturer of work cloth- 
ing, is establishing plants in Ada, Oklahoma and four 
other communities and will employ 2,000 workers: Seam- 
prufe Company, rnanufacturer of lingerie, is establishing 
a plant in Ratcliff, Arkansas, to employ 500 persons: 
Landers, Frary and Clark, the veteran manufacturers oi 
Universal home appliances, has purchased a plant at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas; Dixie Cup Company, a division of 
American Can, is enlarging its plant in Fort Smith. 
Arkansas; the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
established a $20 million center in Oklahoma City for the 
training of personnel, the assembling and testing of con- 
trol equipment and the maintenance of its aircraft. The 
center now employs about 2,000 persons. Other com- 
panies, which have expanded their Oklahoma operations 
recently, are the U. S. Gypsum Company, the Containe! 
Corporation of America, Fairchild Aircraft, Pillsbury 
Mills, Aero Design and Engineering, Fansteel Met- 
talurgical Corporation and Arkansas Container Cor- 
poration. 

Accerding to studies by the United States Chamber ol 
Commerce, every 100 new jobs create 74 additional jobs 
in retail establishments, services, utilities and other 
fields. Therefore, we feel quite optimistic over the out- 
look in our service area. In addition to this favorable 
industrial growth, we know that people are living better 
electrically. The increased use of modern electrical 
appliances is continuing and the use of electrical heating 
is gaining wider interest and acceptance. We estimate 
that our overall sales for 1959 will be about 9% above 
1958. This is approximately the same increase as last 
year, 
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ALLEN S. KING 
President, Northern States Power Company 


Northern States Power Company again in 1958, and -~ 
the twenty-fifth consecutive year, enjoyed an increase at 
annual operating revenue. As was expected and for what 
at this time last year, the rate of growth was somewnha 
retarded from that of the previous 
year, thus reflecting the general 
trend in business. In the past the ups 
and downs of the business cycle in 
this area have usually been less pro- 
nounced than for the country as a 
whole, and the recent downward 
trend seems to have followed the 
same pattern. 

Total kilowatt hour sales in 1958 
were approximately 3.5% greater 
than in 1957. We believe that the 
warm winter, cool summer and warm 
fall affected kilowatt hour sales as 
much as the recession. This increase 
compares with 7.4% for 1957 over 
1956 and- an average of about 7.6‘: 
for the period from 1951 to 1957. 
However, it is significant that our increase in kilowatt 
hour sales in 1958, small as it was, was substantially 
greater than that of the nation as a whole. 

The relative stability is due, of course, to the wide 
diversification in.industry and to agriculture and agricul- 
tural products which constitute an important element In 
the economic welfare of our service area. The energy 
requirements for the manufacture of food and related 
products, general manufacturing, offices and retail trade 
continued to increase at normal rates throughout the 
year. The major categories which had slow growths and 
declines were in lumber and building materials, electric 
and other machinery, and steel and iron products. 

The trend in our commercial and power sales turned 
upward in August and September. Energy requirements 
for food products continue to grow. The requirements of 
some of the other major industries are also growing, 
some still remain static, and yet others such as lumber, 
electric machinery, steel and iron are still showing de- 
clines although at slower rates than previously. 

The national economy is on the upgrade and our local 
economy is moving upward simultaneously. We expect 
the upward trend to continue. There are many favorable 
signs. Economic indicators in the area lead to optimism. 
Both the agricultural and nonagricultural economy 
appear to be gaining momentum. Housing construction 
as measured by housing starts, which has lagged for more 
than a year, is now nearing a record high. In 1959 we 
expect to add about 14,000 residential customers, about 
the same number as added in 1958. Public construction 
is beginning to move at a faster pace. We believe that 
for the next few months the recovery will be definite 
and real although it may not reach a normal rate of 
economic growth until the latter part of the year. Never- 
theless, all signs confirm that 1959 will be a year of 
substantial growth, the beginning of a period of continu- 
ing recovery, a year of gathering economic momentum 
to become the foundation of a broad expansion in the 
early sixties. 

Our forecasts lead to confidence in the tuture of our 
service area. In order to keep ahead of the increasing 
demand for our.services we expect to spend $223 million 
on new construction in the next four yvears. This includes 
two 156,000 kilowatt generating units, one to go into 
service this year at the High Bridge plant in St. Paul 
and one in 1960 at Black Dog plant south of ‘linneapolss. 
The research and development work on the 66,000 kilo- 
watt atomic energy plant to go into service near Sioux 
Falls in 1962 is proceeding on schedule. 

Our business has been doubling about every ten years, 
about the same as the national average, and we expect it 
to continue at about the same pace. 


MAXWELL C. KING 
President, Pacific Finance Corporation 

Forecasts of increased automobile sales, estimated by 
industry leaders at 10% to 15% over 1958, and an 
expected growth in other applications of instalment 
credit improve the outlook for tlve sales finance industry 
in 1959. Consumer confidence appears to have been 
restored with the strengthening of 
economy in recent months. There is 
a renewed willingness to buy which, 
coupled with a centinued expansion 
in consumer income and a carryover 
of unsatisfied needs from the reces- 
sion period, should bring increased 
sales not only of automobiles, but of 
household furnishings and other dur- 
ables as well. 

Other factors which should help 
make 1959 a good, though not a 
record year in passenger car sales are 
the excess of repayments of automo- 
bile contracts over new credit pur- 
chases during the last year, a con- 
tinued increase in the number of 
two-car families, and the high rate of 
scrappage, now estimated at around 4 million cars a 
year. 

Completion of instalment payments for automobiles in 
the first ten months of 1958 exceeded new credit pur- 
chases by nearly $1% billion. It was the first “minus” 
year for new credit extension since 1954 and the drop in 
consumer debt for automobiles was the largest since 
1950. A reasonable proportion of customers who com- 


Alten S. King 


Maxwell C. King 
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Text of President’s 
State of the Union 
Message to Gongress 


waste. We must examine every 
item of governmental expense 
critically. To do otherwise would 
betray ou 1ation’s future. 

We must avoid any contribution 
to inflationary processes, which 
could disrupt sound growth in our 
economy 

Prices have displayed a_ wel- 
come stability in recent months 
and, if we are wise and resolute, 
we will tolerate inflation in 
the years come. But history 
makes cleer the risks inherent in 
any failure to deal firmly with 
the basic causes of inflation. Two 
of the most important of these 
causes are the wage-price spiral 
and continued deficit financing. 

Inflation would reduce job op- 
portunities, price us out of world 
markets. shrink the value of 
savings and penalize the thrift so 
essential to finance a growing 
economy 


not 


+a 
tA? 


Inflation is not a Robin Hood, 
taking from the rich to give to 
the poor. Rather, it deals most 
cruelly with those who can least 
protect themselves. It strikes 
hardest those millions or ow 
citizens whose incomes do not 
quickly rise with the cost of liv- 
ing. When prices soar, the pen- 
sioner and the widow see their 


security undermined, the man oi 
thrift sees his savings melt away: 
the white collar worker, the 
minister, and the teacher see their 
standards of living dragged down. 

Inflation can be prevented. But 


this demands statesmanship on 
the part o! business and labor 
leaders and of government at all 
levels. 

We must encourage the self- 


discipline, the restraint necessary 
to curb the wage-price spiral and 


we must meet current costs from 
current revenue. 
To minimize the danger of 


future soaring prices and to keep 
our economy. sound and _expand- 
mg, I shall present to the’ Con- 
gress cert proposals. 


Will Submit Balanced Budget 
First; 1-shall submit a balanced 


budget for the next year; a year 
expected be the most pros- 
perous in eur history. It is a 
realistic budget with wholly 
attainable obieetives 

If we cannot live within our 
means during such a time of ris- 
ig prosperity. we help make it 
diffieuh every family in our 
land to do so. But to live within 
our aneans would be .a tangible 
demonstration of the self-dis- 


cipline helpful. in = assuring a 


stable dali: 


The Constitution entrusts the 


Executive with many functions, 
but the Congress—and the Con- 
gress alon has the power of 
the purse. Ultimately upon Con- 
gress rests responsibility for 


determining the scope and amount 
of Federal spending. 

By working together, the Con- 
gress and the Executive can keep 
a balance between income and 
cutgo. If this is done there is real 
hope that we can look forward to 
a time in the foreseeable future 
when needed tax reforms can be 
accomplished. 

In this hope, I am requesting 
the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepare appropriate proposals for 
revising, at the proper time, our 
tax structure, to remove inequities 
and to enhance incentives for all 
Americans to work, to save, and 
te invest. Such recommendations 
will be made as soon as our fiscal 
condition permits. These prospects 


will be brightened if 1960 ex- 
penditures do not exceed the 
levels recommended. 


Would Veto Appropriations 


Second, | shall 
the Congress that 


to 
Ex- 


recommend 
the Chief 





ecutive be given the responsibility 
either to approve or to. veto 
specific items in appropriations 
and authorization bills. This would 
save tax dollars. 

Third, to reduce Federal op- 
erations in an area where pri- 
vate enterprise can do the job, I 


shall recommend legislation for 
greater flexibility in extending 
Federal credit, and in improving 
the procedures under which 
private credits are insured or 
guaranteed. Present practices 


have needlessly added large sums 
to Federal expenditures. 


Fourth, action is required to 
make more effective use of the 
large Federal expenditures for 


agriculture and to achieve greater 
fiscal control in this area. 
Outlays of the Department of 
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Agriculture for the current fiscal 
year for the support of farm 
prices on a very few farm prod- 
ucts will exceed $5,000,000,000. 
That is a sum equal to approxi- 
mately two-fifths of the net in- 
come of all farm operators in the 
entire United States. 

By the end of this fiscal year 
it is estimated that there will be 
in government hands _ surplus 
farm products worth about $9,- 
000,000,000, and by July 1, 1959, 
government expenditures for 
storage, interest and handling of 
its agricultural inventory will 
reach a rate of $1,000.000,000 a 
year. 


New Farm 
This 
farm 


Legislation 
fol 
made 


expenditure 
could be 


level of 
products 


BISHOP NATIONAL BANK of Hawaii (=) 


willingly for a temporary period 
if it were leading to a sound 
solution of the problem. But un- 
fortunately this is not true. We 
need new legislation. 

In the past I have sent messages 
to the Congress requesting greater 
freedom for our farmers to man- 
age their own farms and greater 
freedom for markets to reflects 
the wishes of producers and con- 
sumers. Legislative changes that 
followed were appropriate’ in 
direction but did not go far 
enough. 


The situation calls for prompt 
and forthright action. Recom- 
mendation for action will be con- 
tained in a message to be trans- 
mitted to the Congress shortly. 


These fiscal and related actions 


“HAWAII'S LARGEST BANK—100 YEARS OLD” 
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will help create an environment 
of price stability for economie 
growth. However, certain addi- 
tional measures are needed. 


Would Amend Employment Act 


I shall ask Congress to amend 
the Employment Act of 1946 to 


make it clear that government 
intends to use all appropriate 
means to protect the buying 


power of the dollar. 


I ara establishing a continuing 
cabinet group on price stability 
for economic growth to study 
governmental and private policies 
affecting costs, prices, and eco- 
nomic growth. It will strive also 
to build a better public under- 
standing of the conditions neces- 
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“CVattonal POST-TRONIC machines save us 53% annually 


on our investment!” 


“in an atmosphere of informal friendliness, 
we endeavor to provide the best service 
possible to our customers. To accomplish this 
to a still greater degree, we investigated the 
most modern electronically-controlled equip- 
ment on the morket, and have installed ten 


National POST-TRONIC* machines. 


“These ten POST-TRON 


*Trode Mork 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payTon 9, on10 


COUNTRIES ...75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 


1iC machines take 
the place of thirty conventional machines, a 
saving in posting time and floor space. There 
are other important savings and benefits. 
‘Due to the various electronic operations 
which cause the POST-TRONIC machines to . 
perform so much of the work automatically, 


our investment.” 


the operators’ actual posting work is virtually 
cut in half. This means the posting operation 
is completed in a fraction of the time former- 
ly required and with far greater accuracy, 
because what the POST-TRONIC does elec- 
tronically, the operators cannot do wrong. 
This great ease of Operation even enables us 
to hire physically handicapped personnel. 
“We estimate National 
machines save us at least 53% each year on 


me ate 


President, Bishop National Bank of Hawai 


—BISHOP NATIONAL BANK of Hawaii 


POST-TRONIC 


SQSESSSSSSSEEKEEHE CHEESES ESSE Teese ea ees 


The miracle of electronics provides the 
lowest posting costs ever known. This 
means more efficient over-all opera- 
tion of any bank, regardless of size. 
Your 
will be glad to show how much the 
POST-TRONIC can save your bank. 
Call him today. He’s listed 
in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. 


local National representative 


me 
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oleted their car payments last year may be expected to 
re-enter the market in 1959 along with many who held 
off buying in 1958 because of the recession, although 
they had paid out their contracts the previous year. 

Growing population, the striking development oi 
suburban life and greater consumer income had increased 
fhe number of two-car families from 2 million in 1949 
to 7.3 million early in 1958 and it appears that the trend 
will continue through 1959. The number of families in 
need of a second car has been estimated at 13 million, 
the greatest number, 7.7 million, being in the over $5,009 
income range where the ability to buy is greatest. 

The automobile sales potential, together with an aver- 
age increase in unit cost of between 2% and 3%, indicate 
an increased dollar volume of sales financing in 1959. 

The money market appears to be firm and, with im- 
“roving business conditions, short term rates can be 
expected to hold or move upward moderately. Improve- 
ment in credit losses which began in the second quarter 
in 1958, are expected to continue in 1959 and operations 
of well managed companies should be more profitable. 

The upward trend of the economy may bring renewed 
oroposals for Federal regulation of consumer credit this 
year and, while some observers give the introduction of 
such legislation little chance, the threat remains a serious 
problem for the industry. The record of credit fluctua- 
tion in parallel with the general economy speaks for the 
wisdom of consumers in not tending to overextend them- 
selves. If credit controls are ever to be in order and be 
logical and effective, they must apply with proportionate 
weight in all segments of the economy rather than on a 
selective basis. 


ALLAN P. KIRBY 


President, Allan P. Kirby, Morristown, N. J. 

The constantly creeping inflationary threat, with in- 
creasing money rates, is not going to be helpful to the 
economy in 1959. No end to rising wage rates and con- 
sequent increased prices is more than an aggravation 
to the public and, in some instances, 
“ould result in a buyers’ strike. In 
fact, it is my opinion that this is not 
going to be any five and a half to 
six million car-year and that if the 
union and labor problems of the past 
continue to beset us with the same 
severity in the future, this great 
country will surely end as a second- 
rate power, and in the not too fal 
distant future. 

As far as the immediate future 
1959 — is concerned it appears that 
there will be a further expansion of 
the economy, with resulting greater 
profits and larger dividends. It seems 
to me as though we are on a merry- 
go-round of increasing volume, 
greater profits and a decreasing dollar value, which, if 
continued for a long enough time, will result in a final 
and complete collapse of the economy—not this year or 
next—but sooner or later, and possibly sooner than any 
of us realize. 

President Eisenhower's determination to balance the 
budget, if accomplished and continued, can be very help- 
ful if successful but I doubt its accomplishment with a 
Democratic Congress. 

My opinion is that the short-term picture is very rosy 
but the long-term picture worse than blue. Our mistakes 
of the past cannot be carried into the future without a 
complete disintegration of our economy. I hate to con- 
template on what is in store for the next generation if 
the present trend is not reversed—and soon, 


% 
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Allan P. Kirby 


RAYMOND KOONTZ 


President, Diebold, Incorporated 


Diebold, Incorporated has just completed the most 
successful year in its nearly 100 years of operation. We 
will celebrate our 100th anniversary April 1959. 

Diebold is a leading manufacturer of bank protective 
equipment and of office systems 
equipment. 

Indications are that the expansion 
of branch banking will continue in 
1959 and that a number of banks will 
either build new headquarters build- 
ings or extensively remodel present 
headquarters buildings. We have just 
completed the installation for the 
United States Trust Company in New 
York City of the largest commercial 
bank vault yet built. 

In the field of office equipment 
Diebold specializes in records han- 
dling and protection. Our office sys- 
tems equipment, mechanical filing 
equipment and point-of-use housing 
of records equipment are designed to 
Save space, time and motion. The more efficient use of 
space, time and motion continues to be a major problem 
of office managers. 

We are presently estimating an increase of 10% in our 
“am sales volume for the year 1959 as compared with 
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REMBRANDT P. LANE, JR. 
Treasurer, Northeast Airlines 

I am certainly not qualified to speak for the entire 
domestic airline industry other than to make the rather 
general observation that we are confident that air travel 
will continue to grow next year and increase its margin 
over other means of non-automobile transportation. My 
own off-the-cuff opinion (and it is really nothing more 
than a guess) would be that the advent of the jets and 
turbo-props, the ever increasing acceptance and confi- 
dence of the public in scheduled airline operations, and 
the inflationary signs on the horizon should mean a 
growth factor of at least 15° for the industry in 1959 
over this year. Plase appreciate that I am speaking in 
terms of passenger miles and not necessarily in dollars. 

The situation of Northeast Airlines is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The entire character of our operation was 
changed significantly when the Florida extension was 
awarded to us late in 1956. Thus our growth factor 
(measured in passenger miles) in 1957 over 1956 was 
105.6°% and we estimate that in 1958 it will be 64% 
over 1957. Since we still have not reached full maturity 
in our new markets, we anticipate a better than industry 
average expansion in 1959 business over 1958. I would 
tentatively estimate that the, growth factor would be 
in the vicinity of 35%-40%. 


RALPH LAZARUS 


President, Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


General stability in the price levels of goods sold in 
department stores and an increase of four to five per 
cent in department soles over 1958 figures are likely to 
be the outstanding characteristics of department store 
business during the first six months 
of 1959. 

We at Federated Department 
Stores, Inc. do not attempt to project 
our forecasts beyond this period. 
And, incidentally, we lean toward 
conservative sales forecasts and hope 
to exceed our predictions. The fol- 
lowing comments on the outlook for 
business in the department store 
field during the first hali of this 
year reflect this policy of con- 
servatism. 

Generally excellent Christmas 
sales boosted department and spe- 
cialty store volume well ahead ot 
1957 which was itself an all-time 
peak. Retailing, in general, with- 
stood the shock of the early-1958 recession and showed 
substantial year-end gains. 

At the beginning of 1959, the consumer appears to be 
in a favorable position to buy. Several factors have 
contributed to this situation. First, there has been a 
rather rapid recovery in employment and an even more 
rapid increase in average hours worked per week in 
industry with a corresponding increase in personal earn- 
ings. The fact that personal income declined only slightly 
during the recession period and has since increased to 
record levels is another significant factor. Still another 
is the condition of consumer credit which has resulted 
as consumers, during most of 1958, paid off their instal- 
ment debts at a faster rate than they made new pur- 
chases. 

In the first half of 1959, we expect the year-to-yeai 
gain in department store sales will be greater than the 
gain recorded in the recent Christmas season because 
the comparison will be with the relatively low level of 
sales of early 1958. We anticipate increases of four to 
five percent over the 1958 sales figures, sufficient to set 
new records for that season of the year. Sales gains in 
major electrical appliances and in hatd goods as a whok 
may be somewhat more than the average gain because 
these sales lagged last year. 

During this period we do not expect any significant 
increase in the price of goods sold in devartment stores. 
These prices have been quite stable for the past six 
years as indicated by the Special Department Store In- 
ventory Price Index prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which shows very. little change from 1952 
to 1958. ’ ay 

The consumer price index for apparel shows only a 
one per cent increase in apparel prices between 1952 
and 1958. The consumer price index for home furnishings 
shows a decrease between 1952 and 1958. 

This indicates the department store industry has been 
waging an effective fight against inflationary trends 
and it is our hope this record will be maintained and 
extended. 

In general we anticipate a steady upward trend rather 
than an explosive boom. We are likely to have a more 
moderate rate of climb in production and employment 
curing the first half of 1959 than we witnessed in the 
rapid recovery from the low point of the recession in 
early 1958. Recovery will undoubtedly be healthier if 
steady rather than feverish. 


Ralph Lazarus 


... Thursday, January 43, 1959 


ELLIS LEACH 
President, Collins & Aikman Corporation 

There are several facte.s that will influence the suc- 
cess of the woven upholstery fabric industry during the 
year 1959. Volume is necessarily dependent on the 
amount of new home construction, by the number of 
automobiles built, and by the replacement or recover- 
ing of upholstered furniture in the home. Indications 
are that home construction and automobile production 
will be at a satisfactory level during the coming year. 
A high level of consumer income. which is generally 
predicted, means that the public increases its replace- 
ment of furniture. Basing a volume prediction on these 
factors would lead us to believe that our industry’s vol- 
ume will continue at the present level and perhaps bet- 
ter 1958 figures. 

Another factor that bodes well for our future are 
signs that the industry has a growing awareness of the 
public’s desire for more attractive home surroundings. 
1959 will undoubtedly reveal a greater effort for more 
imaginative styling. I do not mean that we are attempt- 
ing to create obsolescence of the goods sold over past 
years but rather it will be an effort to fulfilk the desires 
created by such media as television, home service maga- 
zines and newspapers. A greater investment in creative 
talent by the industry appears to be certain. 

However, volume alone does not assure a profitable 
year for the incustry. In a field that historically has 
been over-produced, low markups have too frequently 
turned a good volume year into one of low earnings. A 
factor that might offset these favorable. factors is a 
continuation of low quality, low priced fabrics for the 
furniture industry. Regardless of economic conditions, 
the merchandising of upholstered furniture at the retail 
level has been largely that of price. Recently costly ad- 
justments resulting from this policy have been strongly 
felt by the retail dealer and furniture manufacturer 
alike. Fortunately the furniture industry is now showing 
an increasing interest in better quality goods which not 
only gives the textile manufacturer a higher dollar 
volume but also a generally better markup. Should a 
strong trend for these better goods evidence itself dur- 
ing the coming months, the industry could improve its 
earnings measurably. 

Volume in the automotive industry will improve if the 
forecast of the experts in Detroit is correct in its pre- 
diction of higner volume for the ‘59 models. Quality and 
markup for automotive fabrics will remain the same. 
However, volume may be further increased by a trend 
from vinyl to woven fabrics in the ’59 and ’60 model 
cars. Several ‘59 models have a larger area trimmed in 
woven fabrics than was true last year. 

In such a highly volatile and unpredictable industry as 
ours, I will only say that we at Collins & Aikman are 
looking forward to 1959 with cautious optimism. 


EDMOND H. LEAVEY 
President, International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation 


The remurkable growth and technological advances in 
the electronics and communications fields show no sign 
of slowing down and it is evident that the vear 1959 will 
be on a higher plane of activity than 1958 ior com- 
yanies in these industries. The ex- 
pandiing role of electronics in defense 
has given the whole industry imn- 
petus. The electronics portion of 
military weapons and facilities has 
steadily increased and become 
so important thet the government 
now handles electronics under the 
systems concept, an approach that 
is also gaining acceptance py com- 
merce and industry. 

It is now clear than transportation 
facilities particularly aviation, have 
outstripped control and communica- 
tions systems and that these must be 
brought into phase—a task that will 
stretch over a decade or more. This 
area alone will require the services 
and ingenuity of many thousands of engineers, tech- 
nicians, managers, and other employees. 

There are many active areas in our business. To 
mention a few, International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation is exploring such interesting fields as solid 
state physics, where we have developed a process for 
refining silicon to a state of purity unequaled commere- 
cially heretofore; parametric ampliiieation, which ex- 
tends the communications “reach” in over-the-hcrizon 
television and telephony, and the extension of electronics 
mto telephony to increase the capacity of existing sys- 
tems and make new ones more efficient. 

As we look overseas, where ITT’s major manufacturing 
operations and markets exist, the long range picture 
encourages optimism despite the major clashes of ideol- 
ogies and acute temporary crises in certain areas. There 
is a long term rise in the level of sales in most countries 
abroad and the higher standard of living that is being 
achieved by many peoples inevitably brings the demand 
for better, more reliable communications and the in- 
creasing application of electronics to industry and day 
to day life. 

We can expeci a continued accelerated rate of eco- 
nomic and industrial development on other continents 


has 


Edmond H. Leavey 
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Text of President’s 
State of the Union 
Message to Congress 


sary for maintaining growth and 
price stability. 

Studies are being undertaken to 
improve our information on 
prices, wages, and productivity. 

I believe all citizens in all 
walks of life will support this 
program of action to accelerate 
economic growth and promote 
price stability. 


Ill 

I take up next certain aspects 
of our international situation and 
our programs to strengthen it. 

America’s security can be as- 
sured only within a world com- 
munity of strong, stable, in- 
dependent nations, in which the 
concepts of freedom, justice and 
human dignity can flourish. 

There can be no such thing as 


Fortress America. If ever we 
were reduced to the _ isolation 
implied by that term, we would 


oecupy a prison, not a fortess. The 
question whether we can afford 
to help other nations that want 
tc defend theig freedom but can- 
not fully do so from their own 
means, has ony one answer. We 
can and we must, we have been 
doing so since 1947. 

Our toreign policy has long 
been dedicated to building a per- 
manent and just peace. 

During the past six years our 
free world security arrangements 
have been bolstered and_ the 
bonds of freedom have been more 
closely knit. Our friends in 
Western Europe are experiencing 
new internal vitality, and are 
increasingly more able to resist 
external threats. 
Won't Countenance Aggression 

Over the years the world has 
come to understand clearly that 
it is our firm policy not to 
countenance aggression. In Leba- 
non, Taiwan, and Berlin our 
stand has been clear, right, and 
expressive of the determined will 
of a united people. 

Acting with other free nations 
we have undertaken the solemn 
obligation to defend the people of 
free Berlin against any effort to 
destroy their freedom. In _ the 
meantime we _ shall constantly 
seek ‘meaningful agreements to 
settle this and other problems 
knowing full well that not only 
the integrity of a single city, but 
the hope of all free peoples is at 
stake. 

We need, likewise, to continue 


helping to build the economic 
base so essential to the free 


world’s stability and strength. 


Lauds World Bank and Fund 


The International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank have 
both fully proven their worth as 
instruments of international fi- 
nancial cooperation. Their execu- 
tive directors have recommended 
an increase in each member coun- 
try’s subscription, I am requesting 
the Congress for immediate 
approval of our share of these 
increases. 

We are now negotiating with 
representatives of the 20 Latin 
American republics for the crea- 
tion of an inter-American finan- 
cial institution. Its purpose would 
be to join all the American 
republics in a common institution 
which would promote and finance 
development in Latin America, 
and make more effective the use 
of capital from the World Bank, 
the Export-Import Bank, and 
private sources. 

Private enterprise continues to 
make major contributions to eco- 
nomic development in all parts 
of the world. But we have not yet 
narshalled the fuil potential of 
American business for this task, 
particularly in which 


countries 





have recently attained their in- 
dependence. I shall present to this 
Congress a program designed to 
encourage greater — participation 
by private enterprise in economic 
development abroad. 


Combatting Disease Abroad 


Further, all of us know that 
to advance the cause of freedom 
we must do much more than help 
build sound economies. The 
spiritual, intellectual, and physical 
strength of people throughout the 
world will in the last analysis 
determine their willingness and 
their ability to resist Communism. 

To give a single illustration of 
our many efforts in these fields: 

We have been a participant in 
the effort that has been made 
ever the past few years agamst 
one of the great scourges of man- 
kind — disease. Through the 
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mutual security program public 
health officials are being trained 
by American universities to serve 
in less developed countries. We 
are engaged in intensive malaria 
eradication projects in many parts 
of the world. America’s major 
successes in our: own country 
prove the feasibility of success 
everywhere. 

By these and other means we 
shall continue and expand our 
campaign against the afflictions 
that now bring needless suffering 
and death to so many of the 
world’s people. We wish to be 
part of a great shared effort to- 
ward the triumph of health. 


IV 


America is best described by 
one word, freedom. 

If we hope to strengthen free- 
dom in the world we must be 


how metals from 



































ever mindful of how our own 
conduct reacts elsewhere. No na- 
tion has ever been so floodlighted 
by world opinion as the United 
States is today. Everything we do 
is carefully scrutinized by other 
peoples throughout the world. 
The bad is seen along with the 
good. 


Because we are human we err. 
But as free men we are also 
responsible for correcting the 
errors and imperfections of our 
ways. 


Labor Legislation Program 


Last January I made compre- 
hensive recommendations to the 
Congress for legislation in the 
labor-management field. To my 
disappointment, Congress failed 
to act. The McClellan Committee 
disclosures of corruption, rack- 
eteering, and abuse of trust and 












































for short periods. 


HOTTER WATER FOR LAUNDRY AND DISHES is now possible from dual-temperature 
domestic water heaters with tanks made of Cupro Nickel-755. Using this strong, 
corrosion-resistant eopper alloy specially developed by Anaconda, these modern 
heaters ean deliver regular hot-water requirements plus super-hot water for laundry 
and dishwasher at temperatures which ordinary heater tanks ean withstand only 










Anaconda’s entire line of nonferrous metals and metal products, ak. 
both in industry and in the home, illustrates what Anaconda is always striving fei cs 
new ways to do things better . .. more value for less money. 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: COPPER: ZINC + LEAD: ALUMINUM + SILVER 
GOLO + PLATINUM + PALLADIUM + CADMIUM + SELENIUM > TELLURIUM 
URANIUM OXIDE - MANGANESE + ARSENIC + BISMUTH - INDIUM 


591718 


BETTER FOOD PREPARATION is within easy reach 
when restaurants and hotels use Chef-Foil®, Ana- 
conda’s Aluminum Wrap. In cooking, freezing or 
storing, spoilage is reduced and foods’ peak flavor is 
retained ... This is just one example of Anaconda’s 
new and extensive line of aluminum products. 
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power .in labor-management @f< 
fairs have aroused America and 
amazed other peoples. They eme 
phasized the need for improved 
local law enforcement and 
ara of effective Federal 
legislation to protect the publie 
interest and to insure the 

and economic freedoms of 

of American workers. Halfhearted 
measures will not do, I a 
recommend prompt enactment 
legislation designed: 

To safeguard workers’ funds in 
union treasuries against misuse of 
any kind whatsoever. 

To protect the rights and freee 
doms of individual union mem« 
bers, including the basic right toe 
free and secret elections of 
officers. 

To advance true and responsi- 
ble collective bargaining. 


Continued on page 77 
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NEW, LOW-COST DRAINAGE TUBES of copper are the 
result of years of practical development. Copper drain, 
waste and vent lines are lighter, smoother, longer-last- 
ing, and cost less to install. Connections are soldered 
quickly, permanently, with no threading or caulking. 
Use has increased remarkably in the past three years. 
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hecause, as populations abroad push for a better life 
through industrialization, they will be able, in many in- 
stances, to collapse time by adopting proven techniques, 
methods and products. The European Common Market 
plan is a significant step in the direction of less inhibited 
world trade—and this should be of immediate benefit 
to companies such as ITT which already have plants 
and sales cperations in those markets. s 

It seems to me that the horizons of electronics and 
communications are now as limitless as some of the 
#pace and missile projects which have captured the pub- 
lic imagination and the headlines. The feat of having an 
American President’s Christmas message to the world 
xelayed from a satellite spinning around the earth every 
100 minutes is a symbol of the ever-widening scope of 
*lectronics and communications. 


G. V. LEECE 
President, Gardner-Denver Company 

Our company is expecting some 
increase in businéss in 1959 over the 
volume of 1958 sales. However, we 
Jo not anticipate it will quite reach 
the level of 1957 sales or earnings. 

We anticipate some 
profits, even though we are of the 
opinion both materials and labor 
will show higher costs. These in- 
creased profits will come through 


increase in 


increased production and plant econ- 
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HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 


President, The First National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

The decline in business activity experienced by the 
nation during late 1957 and early 1958 was the sharpest 
of the postwar period, but it is significant that the recov- 
ery began earlier and progressed more rapidly than was 
commonly expected. As a result, the 
economy was rising during most of 
i958 although some indicators of 
business activity at the year-end 
were still below previous highs. 

The new year begins with improv- 

ing business conditions in almost 
every sector. Personal income, which 
fell only slightly during the reces- 
sion, has risen substantially and un- 
doubtedly will show further im- 
provement in 1959. Industrial pro- 
duction has been moving upward 
steadily and should continue higher. 
Output of nondurable goods, which 
fell only mildly during the business 
downturn, is likely to continue grad- 
ially upward, while durable goods 
production probably will rise by a more substantial 
amount from the depressed level of 1958. Employment 
should also improve during the year, although the num- 
ver of jobless will be adversely affected in the early 
months of the year because of seasonal factors. Unem- 
ployment may remain relatively high during 1959 as a 
result of increasing productivity and a longer workweek 
which permit output to expand without a similar expan- 
sion in employment, and because the labor force is grow- 
ing each year. 

Consumer buying, which accounts for about two-thirds 
of the total purchases of goods and services in our 
economy, should rise during the year, reflecting the 
larger incomes and probable increased use of con- 
sumer credit. As much of this increase in spend- 
ing power will become available for discretionary 
purposes, it is distinctly possible that a large share 
of the increase will be spent for durable goods. Business 
expenditures, accounting for approximately 15 per cent 
of total buying, are likely to rise as increased sales will 
require businessmen to restock their shelves. Surveys of 
spending plans by businessmen for plant and equipment 
also indicate a slight increase in this important economic 
area. Spending by federal, state and local governments, 
which accounts for about 20 per cent of total purchases of 
#00ds and services, also is continuing upward. Thus, it 
appears that 1959 will be characterized by rising busi- 
ness activity and expansion. 

The existence of a fairly substantial deficit in the 
federal budget during a period when business is at a 
relatively high level and is expanding is one of the most 
important economic problems that confronts us. A deficit 
during such periods makes monetary and debt manage- 
ment difficult and creates other serious economic prob- 
lems. If all segments of the economy moderate their 
demands on government, the deficit can be reduced and 
later eliminated. On the other hand, if we consider that 
the present magnitude of spending is required for our 
security and welfare, then we should be ready to furnish 
the revenues necessary to finance these expenditures and 
thereby eliminate recurring federal deficits. This action 
would be constructive in strengthening and developing 
our domestic economy and in preventing a continuous 
erosion in the purchasing power of the dollar. 

The United States, as an important nation in world 
affairs, has a large obligation to all countries. Keeping 
expenditures in line with receipts—either by reducing 
disbursements or | enues, or by 
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nereasing tax re’ 4 com- 
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bination of both—is fundamental in good fiscal manage- 
ment, especially with improving business. A sound fiscal 
policy and balanced budget would be evidence to the 
rest of the world that we are determined to maintain a 
sound currency. Furthermore, such fiscal management 
in this country would encourage other countries con- 
fronted with the same problems to take decisive action 
with corrective measures. 


J. C. LOFTIS 


President, Kraft Foods, Division of National 
Dairy Products Corp. 

By meeting the increasing needs of a growing popu- 
lation with greater efficiency in manufacturing, sales and 
distribution in 1959, we may expect another year of new 
and successful achievements for our company. With the 
addition of new products to our 
growing line and with strong adver- 
tising and merchandising efforts, we 
hope to capitalize on the demand for 
high quality foods. 

Mindful of current areas of popu- 
lation growth, Kraft shows recogni- 
tion of the sales potentials in such 
expanding markets as the West Coast 
and Canada. The full operation of 
the new Kraft plant in Buena Park, 
California, is expected in February, 
and in Canada plans are now under- 
way for an extensive addition to the 
Kraft plant at Mount Royal, near 
Montreal. 

Kraft’s plans for the introduction 
of new products is reflected in the 
expansion of National Dairy’s Research and Develop- 
ment Division laboratories at Glenview, Illinois. Enlarge- 
ment of the laboratories will result in the introduction 
of several new products now in the testing stage, new 
packaging developments and certain improvements for 
existing food items. 

With the consolidation of sales territqries for greater 
efficiency, we expect to be able to meet with greater 
speed the growing requirements for our vast range ol 
food products. We will be able to serve the merchant 
and consumer everywhere—even in the remotest areas 
of our new State of Alaska — more rapidly and more 
fully. 

Kraft, like other major food enterprises, may expect 
its share of the increase in institutional sales in 1959. 
Within recent years, we have been directing more and 
more attention and sales effort to this area with the 
introduction of many special products in volume pack- 
aging for the food service field. 

We in the food industry may feel that we suffered 
considerably Jess than others during the 1958 recession. 
We credit this to our merchandising efforts, our consoli- 
dation of sales areas, new products, newly-packaged 
goods, good employee relations, the teamwork of our 
management—but most of all we regard our success as 
a result of consumer confidence. With increasing efforts 
to serve this public and to serve it well, we may hope to 
record another year of achievement in 1959. We accept 
consumer confidence as our challenge to grow. 


DONALD C. LUCE 

President, Public Service Electric & Gas Company 

A year ago, we stated our confidence in the future 
of the area served by Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company. Reflecting that confidence were our plans 
calling for a huge investment of funds in facilities to 
meet customers’ demands for electric 
and gas service. In the past year, 
we spent about $125,000,000 for elec- 
tric and gas facilities, bringing to 
almost $650,000,000 the amounts 
expended for construction during the 
last six years. Our present plans for 
1959 contemplate the investment of 
about $160,000,000 more in _ plant 
during the year. 

The great diversity of industry 
and the establishment of many new 
industries and research centers in 
our area, softened the impact of the 
business decline early in 1958. In 
every month since June, 1958, sales 
of electricity for industrial purposes 
exceeded those in the corresponding 1957 period. 

During 1958, all-time records for demand and outpui 
of electricity and gas were established by the Company. 
The total output of 11'2 billion kilowatthours of elec- 
tricity in 1958 exceeded that in 1957 by 4.7%. Total 
gas sendout amounted to 776'% million therms, more 
than 18.7% over the 1957 sendout. A single day’s out- 
put of 41,110,700 kilowatthours of electricity on Decem- 
ber llth was a new high and an increase of 661,500 
kilowatthours, or 1.6% over that in 1957: electric peak 
load reached 2,349,000 kilowatts on December 22nd, 
76,000 kilowatts above the 1957 peak. A maximum day’s 
send-out of 5,084,473 therms of gas took place on Febru- 
ary 17th; this was 828,228 therms, or 19.5% more than 
in 1957. Public Service now provides service to more 
than 1,370,000 electric customers and _ 1,110,000 gas 
customers. 

To meet the continuing growth in demands for electri 
and gas services, we are proceeding in 1959 with an 
unprecedented construction program. Among the majo: 
projects is the new $110,000,000 Bergen Generating 
Station, now nearing completion at Ridgefield, N. J. 
where the first of two 290,000-kilowatt turbine-generat- 
ing units is scheduled for initial operation in the Spring 
of 1959, with the second unit to follow later in the yeai 
Progress continues on the new $130,000,000 Merce: 
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Generating Station on the Delaware River near Trenton, 
N. J. Here, a 320,000-kilowatt turbine-generator, larg- 
est in the Public Service system, is planned for service 
in 1960, and a second unit of equal size will be in 
service a year later. Completion of the Bergen and 
Mercer stations will raise the effective capacity of the 
Company’s electric generating stations to 3.692,500 kilo- 
watts, an increase of 1,138,200 kilowatts, or 45%, above 
the capacity at the beginning of 1958. 

Other expansion plans for 1959 include the installation 
of 24,000 additional electric meters, 5,500 street lights, 
3,000 miles of wire and 7,000 distribution transformers 
and approximately 12,000 additional poles. 

During 1958, more than 25,000 gas heating customers 
were added, bringing the total number to approximately 
245,000. To meet the increased demands of 27,000 more 
heating customers expected to be added in 1959, as 
well as the increased demands for gas for other purposes, 
substantial additions and improveménts. te- the gas 
properties are planned for the year. Thése include the 
installation of more than 28,000 gas meters, 11,000 service 
regulators and 300 miles of mains. 

About one-third of the Company’s gas customers are 
presently supplied with straight natural gas. Plans for 
1959 contemplate converting appliances of 146,000 more 
customers to use straight natural gas. Upon completion 
of this program, about 490,000 customers will be served 
with straight natural gas. 

Our program of expansion requires large amounts of 
capital and with operating costs continuing to rise, 
Public Service, in 1958, filed petitions for increases in 
gas and electric tates. The New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners has suspended until March 15, 
1959, the effective date of the increases, meanwhile 
holding hearings. 

The outlook for business in 1959 appears to be 
promising. We face the new year with every confidence 
in the future of Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany and of the area served in the State of New Jersey 
because of the great diversification of industry, con- 
centration of research, excellent transportation facilities, 
and fine residential and shopping areas. 


ROBERT S. MACFARLANE 
President, Northern Pacific Railway Company 

General business conditions in Northern Pacific Rail- 
way’s territory, largely keyed to the prosperity of pro- 
ducers of agricultural commodities, should be at a rela- 
tively high level in 1959 because of the bountiful 1958 
crops and the highest livestock prices 
since the close of the Korean War. 
Only the potato growing districts, 
where prices have been ruinously 
low, have not shared in-this general 
prosperity. Generally, we look for 
a keen demand for farm machinery 
and supplies, building materials and 
equipment and materials for home 
modernization and improvement. 

Housing starts, expected to remain 
at about 1958 levels or to show a 
modest improvement, point to a con- 
tinuing healthy market for lumber 
and lumber products. 

Northern Pacific’s substantial 1959 
budget for new equipment and im- 
provements will also have an impact 
on the area economy since most of the money will be 
spent on the railway’s territory. Largest item is an 
expenditure of $12 million for new freight cars, most of 
which will be built at NP’s Brainerd, Minn., shops. 

We are fairly optimistic about Northern Pacific’s out- 
look for 1959. A heavier grain movement is anticipated 
this year since interior storage of. grain in country eleva- 
tors, government bin sites and on farms on Jan. 1 ex- 
ceeded that of any recent year. As a result, substantial 
shipments of grain should take place in the second and 
third quarters of 1959 to make room for the new crop 

We also look for some incréase in livestock movement 
late in the spring because large numbers of young stock; 
now in feed lots, should be ready for market during the 
spring, summer or early fall. 

The relatively high level of housing starts predicted 
for 1959 indicate a substantial volume of lumber traffic 


H. E. MacDONALD 


President, Household Finance Corporation 

The year 1958 was a year of adjustment for consumers 

-which inevitably affected the operations of all com- 
panies in the consumer credit field, including Household 
In a year characterized in part by substantial unemploy- 
ment and by the elimination of over- 
time, a _ significant percentage of 
American families found that they 
could not meet contractual obliga- 
tions according to schedule. Delin- 
quency naturally rose. Under such 
circumstances, our managers have 
been instructed to treat each case on 
its merits, with due consideration for 
the welfare of the individual family 
Accounts beiieved to be uncollect- 
able rose, and charges-off (net, afte 
recoveries) approximated 1.75% of 
average loan balances for the year, 
as compared with 1.26% in 1957. 

We ended the year 1958 with about 
1,650,000 accounts on our _ books, 
totaling about $575,000,000—a de- 
tor the year. The unpaid balances 
about $340. We now have 958 
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crease of less than 1 
of these loans average 
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Text of President’s 
State of the Union 
Message to Congress 


To protect the public an in- 
nocent third parties from unfair 
and coercive practices such as 
boycotting and blackmail picket- 
ing. 

The workers and the public 
must have these vital protections. 

In other areas of human rights 
—freedom from discrimination in 
voting, in public education, in 
access to jobs, and in _ other 
respects— the world is likewise 
watching our conduct. 

The image of America abroad 
is not improved when _ school 
children through closing of some 
of our schools and through no 
fault of their own, are deprived 
of their opportunity for an edu- 
cation. 

“Equal Oppertunity Under Law” 

The government of a free peo- 
ple has no purpose more noble 
than to work for the maximum 
realization of equality of oppor- 
tunity under law. This is not the 
sole responsibility of any one 
branch of our government. The 
judicial arm, which has the ulti- 
mate authority for interpreting 
the Constitution, has held that 
eertain state laws and practices 
discriminate upon racial grounds 
and are unconstitutional. When- 
ever the supremacy of the Consti- 
tution of the United States is 
challenged I shall continue to take 
every action necessary to uphold 
it. 

One of the fundamental con- 
cepts of our constitutional system 
is that it guarantees to every in- 
dividual, regardless of race, re- 
ligion, or national orgin, the equal 
protection of the laws. Those of 
us who are privileged to hold 
public office have a solemn obli- 


gation to make meaningful this 
inspiring objective. We can ful- 


fill that obligation by our leader- 
ship in teaching, persuading, dem- 
onstrating, and in enforcing the 
law. 

We are making noticeable prog- 
ress in the field of civil rights— 
we are moving forward toward 
achievement of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all people everywhcre 
in the United States. In the in- 
terest of the nation afid of each 
of its citizens, that progress must 
continue. 

Plans New Civil Rights Program 

Legislative proposals of the Ad- 
ministration in this field will be 
submitted to the Congress early in 
the session. All of us should help 


to make clear that the govern- 
ment is united in the common 


purpose of giving support to the 
law and the decisions of the 
courts. 


By moving steadily toward the 
goal of greater freedom under 
law, for our own people, we shall 
be the better prepared to work 
for the cause of freedom under 
law throughout the world. 

All peoples are sorely tired of 
the fear, destruction, and the 
waste of war. As never before, 
the world knows the human and 
material costs of war and seeks to 
replace force with a genuine rule 
of law among nations. 

It is my purpose to intensify 
efforts during the coming two 
years in seeking ways to supple- 


ment the procedures of _ the 
United Nations and other bodies 
with similar objectives, to the 


end that the rule of law may re- 
place the rule of force in the af- 
fairs of nations. Measures toward 
this end will be proposed later, 
including a re-examination of our 


own relation to the International 
Court of Justice. 

Finally — Let us remind our- 
selves that Maxist scripture is 
not new; it is not the gospel of 
the future. Its basic objective is 


lictatorship, old as history. What 
is new is the shining prospect that 
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man can build a world where all 
can live in dignity. 

We seek victory not over any 
nation or people—but over the 
ancient enemies of us all: victory 
over ignorance, poverty, disease 
and human degradation where- 
ever they may be found. 

We march in the noblest of 
causes—human freedom. 

If we make ourselves worthy 
of America’s ideals, if we do not 
forget that our nation was 
founded on the premise that all 
men are creatures of God’s mak- 
ing, the world will come to know 
that it is free men who carry 
forward the true promise of hu- 
man progress and dignity. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
The White House, 

Jan. 9, 1959. 


NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS— RESEARCH 


Oil research — 
trom test tube 


to radioactive 


cobalt 


San Diego Gas & Elec. 
Debentures on Market 


An underwriting group headed 
by Salomon Bros. & Hutzler on 
Jan. 9 offered publicly $15,000,000 
of San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
4°%3 % sinking fund debentures due 
Jan. 15, 1984 at 100%. The group 
was awarded the issue at competi- 
tive sale Jan. 8 on a bid of 99.182%. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures will be added to 
general corporate funds of the 
company and applied toward the 


cost of property additions. The 
company proposes to prepay term 
bank loans obtained for tempo- 
rary financing of such additions 
and expected to aggregate $15,- 






000,000 at the time of receipt of 
the proceeds from today’s offering. 

Commencing in 1964 the deben- 
tures will have the benefit of an 


annual mandatory sinking fund 
equal to 212% of outstanding de- 
bentures; and at its option the 


company may pay into the sinking 
fund, also beginning in 1964, an 
additional sum up to the amount 
of the mandatory sinking payment. 
For the sinking fund the deben- 
tures will be redeemable at 100% 
and accrued interest. They also 
will be optionally redeemable at 
any time at prices ranging from 
104.63% to 100%, except that they 
may not be redeemed prior to Jan. 
15, 1964 through proceeds of a re- 


funding operation involving the 


incurring of debt which has an 
interest cost of less than the rate 
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of interest on the debentures of- 
fered on Jan. 9. 

The company is an operating 
public utility engaged principally 
in the generating and distributing 
of electric energy in San Diego 
County, Calif. and in a part of 
Orange County, and the purchas- 
ing and distributing of natural gas 
in the City of San Diego and other 
communities in western San Diego 
County. 

Gross revenues of the company 
during the 12 months ended Sept. 
30, 1958 were $57,665,000 and net 
income was $6,411,000. 


Joins Leason Co. 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Herman P. 
Laner has joined the staff of 
Leason & Co., Inc., 39 South La 
Salle Street. 
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YESTERDAY. Decades ago, Texaco scientists worked with relatively 
crude laboratory equipment, as they probed the fundamental mys- 
teries of oil. Nevertheless — though early oil research was primitive 
— it resulted in important improvements in petroleum products, 
Many of these improved products were pioneered by Texaco. 





TODAY. Texaco scientists continue their search for basic petroleum knowl- 
edge, now using such ultramodern tools as radioactive Cobalt-60 in one of the 
world’s most fully-equipped industrial research laboratories. This is only part 
of Texaco’s great research center at Beacon, N. Y., one of the Company's four 
: Hundreds of Texaco scientists are continually 
working to create new and better products for more and more people. 


modern research 


centers 


EXACO 


...CONSTANT PROGRESS 
IN OIL’S FIRST CENTURY 
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offices serving families in 666 cities in 39 states and in 
all 10 provinces of Canada. : re 

During 1958, we opened 67 new oifices—53 in cities 
not previously served, including offices opened in 
Hawaii, South Carolina, and Mississippi for the first 
time. Thus. we have placed ourselves in a position to 
serve a wider group of customers more effectively. In 
1959, we expect to continue to open additional offices 
wherever favorable opportunities appear, and to mod- 
ernize and relocate offices wherever the public can be 
better served. 

American families hesitate to obligate themselves 
when they have misgivings with respect to their 
ability to meet their obligations on schedule. These con- 
ditions exist during a period of significant unemploy- 
ment. However, families which have experienced 
unemployment during which debts have piled up, turn 
to cash lenders, such as Household, to secure funds with 
which to set their financial house in order as soon as 
they become reasonably assured of their future regu- 
larity of income. We look forward to development in 
1959 with confidence. 


MARTIN MACK 


President, Reading Tube Corporation 

As in the case of our domestic economy in general, 
1958 was a year of transition for the copper and copper 
fabricating industry and for Reading Tube Corporation. 
As 1959 gets underway there is every reason to believe 
that the gains will be extended. From 
the unprecedently high level of 46 
cents a pound in effect early in 1956 
the domestic price of copper con- 
tinued its precipitous decline into 
1957, finally rallying in mid-June 
from the low point of 25 cents a 
pound to the 29-30 cents level 
reached in November. The recovery 
resulted from a healthy change in 
the demand-supply equation. The 
demand for the red metal improved 
as the general economy strength- 
ened, and stocks of the metal were 
sharply reduced as a consequence of 
drastic production cut backs by the 
world’s major producers. Supplies 
were restricted also by strike stop- 
page of preduction. New properties to be brought into 
operation in the years just ahead reasonably assure 
copper supplies ample to prevent an early recurrence 
of a runaway price market. The assurance of suf- 
ficient copper stocks, and the promise of higher level of 
demand for the red metal afford basis for confidence in 
viewing the outlook for the copper and copper products 
industry. One of the most constructive elements in the 
outlook is the continuing uptrend in the building in- 
dustry which is an important outlet for copper products. 
A rising demand for such products is being spurred also 
by improving conditions in the refrigeration, air con- 
ditioning, automotive, heating and other original equip- 
ment industries. 

The change for the better in the copper industry in 
1958 was demonstrated quite convincingly by Reading 
Tube Corporation. Although the company got away toa 
poor start, subsequent dramatic gains brought their sales 
and earnings for the entire year to the highest levels in 
the company’s history. Contributing to this showing was 
the beginning of commercial production of billets in the 
company’s new electrolytic copper refinery in June. This 
refinery, the first to be built east of the Mississippi River 
in 55 years, provided a flexibility of operation never 
before enjoyed. 

Reading Tube’s Reddi-Fin division, which manufac- 
tures integral fin copper tubing for use in heat exchang- 
ers and other applications where the fast transfer of 
heat is required, also made progress last year, as did the 
Mackenzie Walton division, manufacturer of precision 
seamless, mon-ferrous tubing used in fine instruments. 
Both divisions use the parent company’s tubing, and 
both are expected to make a good contribution to the 
progress of the consolidated company in 1959. 


SIDNEY MAESTRE 


Chairman of the Board, Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

At the outset of every new year it is always possible 
to observe forces which might depress industrial activity. 
At the same time, it is possible to find signs of improving 
activity. The year 1959 is no exception. However, there 
does seem to a greater degree of 
optimism about the power of the ex- 
pansionary forces to overcome the 
deflationary forces than was the case 
in the start of 1958. 

Inventory liquidation is now def- 
initely less than it was early in 1958, 
and some accumulation is probable 
in 1959. Because very few items are 
scarce and because industry could 
utilize its excess capacity to supply 
manufactured goods to meet a mod- 
erate increase in demand, inventory 
accumulation is not likely to be great. 
The existence of excess capacity will 
also delay the resumption of capital 
investment by business enterprise. It 
is significant, however, to note that, 
as in the case of inventories, capital expenditures for 
plant and equipment have apparently declined as far as 
they will, and some sign of slight improvement may be 
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observed later in the year. Since these were two of the 
important causes of the 1957-58 the fact that 
they are no longer in a deciining phase is one of the 
reasons for renewed optimism. 

The fact that some types of expenditure are no longer 
declining is not the only reason for optimism about the 
trend of industrial activity. Expenditures in some sectors 
of the economy are increasing sharply. Construction 
expenditures in 1959 are expected to increase. Private 
non-residential expenditures will decline again but resi- 
dential expenditures and public expenditures are ex- 
pected to advance sharply. Governn:ental expenditures 
at all levels will advance. Expenditures by state and 
local governments have been increasing for several 
years, and there is little likelihood that there will be any 
decrease over the next several years. Expenditures by 
the Federal Government will also rise. National security 
expenditures as well as aid to our allies will result in an 
increase in 1959. Likewise, the non-military programs 
of the Federal Government are expanding. Federal ex- 
penditures will also be affected by the developing inter- 
national crisis in Europe. 

The real problem revolves about the behavior of con- 
sumers. Personal income was little affected by the re- 
cession and now it is at an all-time high. Expenditures 
for services have been advancing steadily and the amount 
spent for non-durable goods has also increased. Ex- 
penditures for durable goods, however, declined mainly 
as the result of the decline in automobile sales. Orig- 
inally, it was expected that 1959 weuld see a substantial 
increase in automobile sales, but that optimism has now 
been tempered. 

There is a renewed fear of inflation and the monetary 
authorities are likely to attempt to take measures to curb 
it. They cannot, however, achieve this objective without 
assistance from other groups in the economy. Monetary 
policy may, therefore, exert great influence on business 
activity, and the possibility of higher interest rates 
should not be overlooked. In summary, 1959 is likely to 
be a year of improving business activity, and also one in 


recession. 


which international political developments may Have a 
substantial impact on business trends. 
FRANK L. MAGEE 
President, Aluminum Company of America 
We anticipate that the upward trend of aluminum 


consumption since the 1958 first quarter low will con- 
tinue in 1959 and that shipments to consumers next year 
will exceed the 1958 totals by better than 10%. 

During 1958 the company and the 
industry as a whole were encouraged 
by the apparent increase in use of 
aluminum per unit of durable goods 
produced. Growing applications for 
the metal in such fields as passenger 
automobiles and building construc- 
tion offset to some degree the sharply 
reduced output of many aluminum- 
consuming durables during the 1957- 
58 recession. 

Final surveys indicated that aver- 
age use of aluminum in 1958 passen- 
ger cars reached approximately fifty 
pounds, an increase of nearly 25% 
over 1957. Aluminum found its way 
into an increasing number of func- 
tional parts such as the front wheel brake drums on the 
1958 Buick, and continued to be used for still more trim 
and decorative parts. In 1959 use of aluminum in the 
average passenger car will again register a substantial 
gain, 

In the building field, National Homes Corporation 
announced that its aluminum-clad “Viking Line” homes 
will be marketed early in 1959. Designed in cooperation 
with Alcoa, these moderately priced homes will be avail- 
able in three models which use from 1,400 to 3,000 
pounds of aluminum. Usage of aluminum in the average 
new home built today is less than 100 pounds. 

Aluminum made important inroads in the electrical 
field during 1958. Attractively-priced Alcoa aluminum 
magnet wire became available for such devices as mo- 
tors, solenoids,.and generators. Growing numbers of 
manufacturers of electromagnetic devices also began 
using aluminum strip windings for transformers and 
miscellaneous electrical equipment. In an effort to speed 
the development of insulated coatings and winding tech- 
niques for the production of electrical coils from alumi- 
num. strip and foil, Alcoa purchased the facilities of the 
Transformez. Division of Automation Instruments, Inc., 
and installed them at the Alcoa Research Laboratories. 

Alcoa’s 1958 research and development budget was 
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Frank L. Magee 





14% higher than actual expenditures in 1957, as the 
company accelerated its efforts to stimulate new and 


broader applications for aluminum in all market areas. 
Included among a number of significant achievements 
of Alcoa research and development during 1958 were: 
X5457, a new aluminum sheet alloy with a bright finish 
for automotive trim; X250, a new high strength alumi- 
num sand casting alloy; X385, a new aluminum die cast 
bearing alloy: a new high-strength alloy for truck 
bodies; a lower priced sheet for porcelain enameling: 
and the first re-sealable aluminum closures for canned 
infants’ foods. 

Alcoa’s capital expenditures in 1958 were in the vicin- 
ity of $85 million, as the company continued to modern- 
ize and expand its facilities where. necessary to meet 
anticipated market requirements. 

At the company’s Alcoa (Tenn.) plant, construction 
began on a new unit for the production of roller coated 
aluminum sheet in widths exceeding any previously 
available in this product. Prospects for substantial mar- 
ket growth for enameled sheet in industrial roofing, 
awnings, and refrigerator shells prompted this move. 
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First step toward modernization and e! vement of 


company facilities at Badin, N. C., were taken during 
1958. This improvement of smelting and ited facili- 
ties was made possible by the granting 50-year 
license to Alcoa by the Federal Power Commission ap- 
proving construction of the Tuckertown Dam on the 
Yadkin River. 

Alcoa’s Massena (N. Y.) smelting plant became the first 


industrial consumer of electricity from the St. Lawrence 
Project of the Power Authority of the State of New York 
in September, 1958. Two new potlines also began oper- 
ating there during the year, one in September and the 
other in October. Corrurrent with the initial use of 
power from the St. Lawrence Project, Alcoa shut down 
its old Massena smelting and hydroelectric facilities, 
some of which began operating 55 vears agi 

With aluminum favorably priced and with abundant 


supplies assured by steadily increasing primary smelting 
capacity, Americaas will continue to enjoy the benefits 
of this versatile metal in more ways thar any other 


people in the world. Alcoa’s network of sales offices and 
extensive research, development and marketing facilities 
are available to all existing and potential users seeking 
assistance in the design and promotion of new products, 
or the selection of proper alloys or processes. Through 
such cooperative efforts, Alcoa expects to achieve sig- 
nificant gains for aluminum in many moerket areas 
during 1959. 


ROBERT T. MARSH, JR. 


President, First and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia 
A look at the business picture for 1959 g:ves rise to 


encouragement “in may ways but the picture is. not 
without some ‘shady spots. 
The recovery which appears to have started in April, 


1958, will: probably. continue at a 
mild pace for a good part of the year. 
Economists are predicting that new 
highs will be reached in production 
and spendable income. It seems to 
me, though, that the recovery per- 
centage-wise will be.on the low side. 
This, in my opinion, is good rather 
than bad in that we will not rapidly 
pitch into another boom. Banks can 
look for slightly increased demands 
for credit which will probably mean 
slightly higher interest rates but the 
supply of credit should not be 
strained. We are all hopeful that the 
cost of living, which has slowed 
down appreciably in recent months, 
will remain relatively stable. The 
unfavorable part of the picture, referred to in the begin- 
ning, is the widespread inflation psychology among our 





R. T. Marsh, Jr. 


people which is caused by even increasing labor demands 
and larger government spending. A material change in 
neither of these factors (which cause a rise prices ) 
is in prospect. 

As a whole, 1959 should be better than 1952 which, in 


fact, was not too bad. 


H. L. MANN 


President, Iowa Southern Utilities Company 

We at Iowa Southern are optimistic about business 
prospects for 1959. We had a® good crop year in our 
territory in 1958, largely because of generous rainfall. 
This will be reflected in the farmers’ income in 1959 
suice rauch of the grain and forage 
will be fed to. livestock en the farms 
where the crops were raised. Large 


numbers of -livestock have been 
raised for feeding and this may 


price somewhat if the 
not readily abscrb 


depress the 
market does 
them. 

The economy of our area, whiie 
still tied closely to agriculture, is 
making good progress in number of 
new industries as well as in increased 
volume of industrial production. 
This evolution is important because 
of the resulting diversity of income 
sources. The prospect for more new 
industries in 1959 is promising. 

Another reason for optimism for 
1959 lies in what appears to be a generai change in 
attitude on the part of our customers. There seems to 
be an improved outlook on the part of workers, profes- 
sional and business people. Consumer confidence is 
expected to play an important role in 1959 business in 
our territory. 

The volume of sales of gas and electric consuming 
devices has increased substantially during the fourth 
quarter of 1958 and we feel this trend will carry through 
1959. We and our dealers are planning an aggressive 
selling program during the new year. A substantial back- 
log of prospective gas space heating customers has 
accumulated. With greater supplies of natural gas from 
the pipelines, this will make for more growth in gas 
sales and revenues. 

We expect that our normal growth rate 
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electric 


sales of between 5% and 6% will be resumed in 1959. 
This rate of growth results in doubling the sale of elee- 


tricity every ten years. 

Inflation and higher taxes are of primary concern. 
Five Iowa cempanies, including Iowa Southern, entered 
into a power interchange agreement on July 1, 1958. This 
arrangement will in time partially offset increases in 
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Roger Williams Mer. 
For Goodhody in Chi. 


CHICAGO. Ill—Roger E. Wil- 
liams, Jr. has been appointed resi- 
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dent manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of Goodbody & Co., 1 North 


La Salle Street, it has been an- 
nounced Leonard J. Paidar. 
Chicago rtner. 

He has seen a registered repre- 
sentativ: ith Goodbody since 
1946 


W. H. Green President 


Of Mutual Funds 
Underwriting Firm 


ST. LOUIS. Mo. William H. 
Green, a teran of the insurance 
and investment company fields, 
has bee ned President of Mu- 
tual Fu Distributors, Inc., 408 
Olive Sirest 

The a intment places him in 


Il business transactions 
sales of shares of the 


charge o 
involving 


Managea Funds Ine. group by 
hroker-cealer organizations 
throughs the country. 

Befo: ssuming his new post. 
Mr. Gree had been with Federal 
Life and Casualty Co. of Battle 
Creek, M for two years as di- 
rector o! stitutional sales. 

Since 1246. he has been an exec- 
utive wit i number of insurance 
firms, ty which were organ- 
ized bx In recent years, he 
has als: active in the mutual 
fund { both as a registered 
represer ve and as an insurance 
compa! tlicer responsible for 
aevelopi ptional group life in- 
surance rage for a number of 


mutual % contractual plans. 


With La Hue Inv. Co. 


ST... PAUL, Minn. Harry E 


Huseby is now with La Hue In- 
vestmer Co.. Pioneer-Endicott 
Arcade¢ 


Hubert E. Rogers 


Hubert E. Rogers passed away 
Dec. 31. Mr. Rogers was one of 
the founders and former Chair- 
man of the board of the New 


York Hanseatic Corporation. 
Integrated Investors 


Integrated 
Inc. has been 


Investors Services. 
formed with offices 


at 405 Perk Avenue, New York 
City, t ngage in aé= securities 
business Officers are Ronald B 
Durning, President: Victor E. 
Refalvy. Vice-President: and 
Francis Farrell, Secretary- 
Treasur: 


With First Southern 


(Sp laf to THe Fr! 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Lee A. Dudley 
has joined the staff of First South- 
ern Corp. 70 Fairlie Street, N.W. 


CHRONICLE) 


Walls Assoc. Adds 


ATLANTA, Ga Urgel F. 


As- 
selin has been added to the staff 
of Wallis Associates, Inc., Candle: 


Building 
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Would Defer Tax Payments on Foreign Income 


Guaranty Trust Company says more liberal tax treatment 
would greatly stimulate more private foreign investment. 


A proposal to stimulate: foreign 
investment by deferring tax pay- 
ments. on income earned and 
reinvested abroad by U. S. com- 
panies has the support of Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 

“Believers in free enterprise, 
both in and out of the Govern- 
ment, are generally agreed that 
more private foreign investment, 
especially in underdeveloped 
counties, is much to be desired,” 
the bank said in the January issue 
of its business and economic re- 


view, “The Guaranty Survey.” 
“The encouragement of such in- 
vestment is a settled goal of public 
policy.” 

Suggesting that more liberal tax 


treatment might help to achieve 
this goal, the bank commented: 

“The cost of such treatment 
would be only a small fraction of 
what the Government is now 
spending for foreign economic aid, 
and the results might be far more 
beneficial.” 

The plan that the bank regards 
as most directly aimed at present 
problems and objectives would 
provide that income earned abroad 
be taxed by the United States only 
when repatriated, thus offering a 
strong incentive for reinvestment 
in other countries. 


Domestic Base Companies 


This system would be effected 
by the creation of domestic base 


companies similar to the foreign 
base companies through which 
United States corporations now 
achieve the same right of deferred 
tax liability, with these advan- 
tages: 

It would provide this incentive 
in a more straightforward, less 
costly, and generally more ac- 
ceptable way. 


It would relieve United States 
companies of the necessity of ex- 
patriating whole divisions of their 
operations and of the difficulty 
and expense of maintaining for- 
eign headquarters, staffs, and sales 
forces, whether really needed for 
operating purposes or not. 

It would extend the tax-defer- 
ment incentive to companies 
which in the past have not been 
willing to submit to exclusively 
foreign jurisdiction. 

It would enable some companies 
to do a better job by allowing 
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them to concentrate their per- 
sonnel at the points where they 
could operate most efficiently. 

“From the Treasury’s stand- 
point, the plan would cost little 
in terms of immediate revenue,” 
according to the bank. “No offi- 
cial figures are available, but it 
has been privately estimated that 
the Government receives less than 
$200 million a year from income 
taxes on foreign operations. More- 
over, any temporary loss to the 
Treasury might well be regained 
many times over in the long run 
through taxes on income from re- 
invested earnings.” 


With Hemphill, Noyes 


(Special to Tue FInaNctaL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Philip 
Borut has become connected with 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 628 West 
Sixth Street. He was previously 
with Daniel Reeves & Co. 
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you’re as big as you think 


Only a boy. But his thoughts are far in the future. 


Thinking, dreaming, his mind sees more than his eyes do. 


So with all boys...or business. Vision, looking beyond 


the commonplace, finds new things to do. 


And growth, as it always must, follows where mind marks the way. 


From natural gas and oil... heat, power, 


petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


LEADING PROVIDER OF ENERGY— NATURAL GAS, O/L AND THEIR PRODUCTS 
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Continued from page 18 
osts by permitting the installation of large capacity 
generating units. The resulting economy will come from 
lower investment per kilowatt of capability and some- 
what lower operating costs. Moderate economies prob- 
sblv will be realized in 1959. Mechanization of account- 
ing procedures will bs expanded by our company 1a 
1959. Mechanization of operating and construction func- 
tions is also being increased. Other cost control measures 
ave received careful attention and will receive even 
loser scrutiny in 1959 

We conclude that 1959 wili be a good year for us. No 
startling growth or earnings are indicated but we expect 
, reasonably normal year. While these conclusions are 
largely based on present and anticipated conditions in 
the specific territory we serve, we are of the opinion 
that the managements of the other utility companies in 
lowa would not have greatly divergent views 


J. E. MARTIN 
President, Dana Corporation 

A gradual and steady improvement has occurred in 
sur business during the past few months which will 
carry over into the early months of 1959. 

The reception given by the public to the 1959 model 
automobiles has been most encour- 
aging to date. And if continued, will 
result in an improvement in volume 
compared to the ’58 model. 

Since our business is the design 
and manufacture of components for 
passenger cars and trucks, we will 
benefit from greater production and 
sale of these vehicles in 1959. 

New products introduced by Dana 
within the last year or two, particu- 
Jarly the Powr-Lok limited slip dif- 
ferential and the 12 speed truck 
transmission have been well received 
by the consumers and will result in 
increased sales of these items dur- 
ing 1959. New contracts have re- 
cently been negotiated with our 
principal labor unions which extend for a maximum of 
three years. This should result in a continuation in 1959 
of a fine relationship that has existed for many years. 

Our principal concern as we look to the future is the 
problem of cost. As suppliers to the automotive industry 
we have competition from other parts movers and from 
our customers. We must have maximum efficiency of 
both men and machines to retain the business that we 
have and to get new business. We have ample resources, 
and the willingness to purchase the most modern ma- 
chines and we look forward with confidence to the co- 
operation of all of our employees in reaching this 
objective. : 

We approach 1959 with confidence and with tempered 
optimism. 


Jonn E. Martin 


ERNEST S. MARSH 
President, Santa Fe Railway 


General business activity in Santa Fe territory, rather 
slow early in 1958, increased quickly under the impetus 
of record grain harvests. Increased production of other 
agricultural commodities and a general pick-up in 
freight revenues exceeded fourth 
quarter expectations. 

Santa Fe’s net earnings in 1958 
should exceed the previous year’s by 
possibly 5% despite an expected 4% 

drop in operating revenues. 

Agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment prospects in the west and 
southwest for 1959 appear favorable 
at this time, and 1959 revenues are 
expected to reflect a modest increase 
over the current year. 

However, 1959 earnings prospects 
are subject to the likelihood of con- 
tinued inflationary trends in wage 
rates and in the cost of materials 
and supplies. 

Santa Fe spent approximately $38 
million on capital improvements in 1958 on such items 
as 2,300 new freight cars, 50 new baggage cars and the 
laying of approximately 150 miles of continuously 
welded rail. The final phase of the new “push button” 
yard facilities at the Corwith freight terminal was com- 
pleted during the year. This $20 million improvement 

rogram at Chicago provides a 32-track automatic re- 

rder yard, three modern freight houses and car and 
motive repair facilities, 

The company recently authorized the purchase of 
42 new 2,400 h.p. Diesel locomotives and 626 new freight 
ears scheduled for delivery in 1959, while 248 more 
miles of continuously welded rail will be laid. Addi- 
tional Diesels and freight cars are under consideration 
for the 1959 program. 

Additional improvements scheduled for 1959 include 
modernization of certain freight yards, expansion of 
ee manication ~~ roadway signalling equipment, 

cludin some centralized traffic contr ; 2 
Peeagout the system. ee 

uctions in both eastbound and westbound freigh 
echedules made during the past year enable the Betne 
to provide its customers with earlier delivery of their 
. Such service improvements are expected to result 

a larger volume of freight traffic moving by rail in 


Ernest S. Marsh 


In the field of legislation, we regard the passage of 
the Transportation Act of 1958 as a significant expression 
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of public concern for the inequities which have plagued 
the rail industry for years. 

Repeal of the 3% Federal excise tax on freight charges 
was helpful but many obstacles still confronting the 
industry must be hurdled before full equality of oppor- 
tunity and treatment can be achieved. 

Paramount among these are the repeal of the 10% 
passenger excise tax; repeal of the agricultural commod- 
ities exemption or its extension to non-motor carriers: 
removal of artificial barriers preventing transport diver- 
sification by the railroad industry; revision of deprecia- 
tion policies in respect to railroad plant and equipment, 
and the establishment of suitable user charges where 
publicly-owned facilitics are provided for the railroads’ 
competitors. 

Given fair treatment in regulatory matters, | am con- 
fident Santa Fe and the nation’s railroads can meet the 
transportation challenge of the future and contribute 
importantly in the long range prosperity of the country. 


GEORGE G. MATKIN 

President, The State National Bank, El Paso, Texas 

I think I should discuss first business conditions in 
my own territory in the year 1958, El Paso and the 
“Sunshine” area are the El Paso trade territory, which 
is West Texas, Southern New Mexico and Southern 
Arizona. This section has felt the 
recession, or depression, in very few 
ways. One of them is the mining 
industry which has felt the depres- 
sion, another the oil industry. I 
would say also that the automobile 
dealers have felt it, but all in all, 
due to an unusual increase in popu- 
lation in this entire section, business 
has stcod up unusually well. 

Bank deposits have risen and 
building pcrmits have been higher 
than in any year in our history. 

With this as a background, I expect 
our section to continue to show good 
progress in the coming year. 

On a national basis, I expect a 
continued recovery in business condi- 
tions, with money and interest rates continuing about as 
they are now—with some variation from time to time, 
but ail in all, with interest rates remaning about the 
same as they are now. 

I do feel that it is most important that the Federal Gov- 
ernment balance its budget and that if they do not do 
this, we will see a continued increase in the cost of 
living and a continued inflation. I expect the business 
recovery to continue in the year of 1959, bui the rate 
of recovery will probably slacken to some extent. The 
above prediction is based on the cola war continuing as 
it has this year and on the assumption that we will not 
become involved in any major shooting conflicts. 


WALTER P. MARSHALL 

President, The Western Union Telegraph Company 

Western Union’s operating revenues in 1958 will rival 
the record all-time high of $259,968,000 in 1957. The 
lower level of general business affected telegraph vol- 
ume in the first half of the year, but the company’s 
revenues were up strongly in the last 
half. Prospects for 1959 are good. 

New labor contracts were signed, 
with no wage reopening clause, ex- 
tending thorugh May 1, 1960, fol- 
lowed by appropriate telegraph rate 
relief to offset. the resulting in- 
creased wage costs. Revised land- 
line charges on international com- 
munications, which went into effect 
Aug. 1, are expected to add $2,000,- 
000 to our annual revenues. The 
company also put into effect, on Dec. 
2, 1958, revised rates for its private 
wire services, designed to produce 
additional revenues of $5,000,000 an- 
nually, ee ee . Walter P. Marshall 

Telegraph facilities were increased 
by more than 500,000 channel miles in May, with the 
extension of the company’s microwave radio beam sys- 
tem from New York, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Pittsburgh, to Cincinnati and Chicago. Nearly 90% of 
the added mileage was made available for leasing to in- 
dustry and government. The company’s ultimate plan- 
ning is for extension of its radio beam system to link 
important cities and defense areas throughout the coun- 
try. 

Growing from $6,169,085 in 1948 to an annual rate at 
year-end of nearly $50,000,000, revenues from the leas- 
ing of private wire systems to industry and govern- 
ment continued to expand during 1958, despite the gen- 
eral business recession in the earlier months of the year. 

Western Union completed in December installation of 
the world’s largest private wire system for the U. S. 
Air Force. This 250,000-mile fully-automatic network, 
with a two-and-one-half billion-word annual capacity, 
connects more than 200 air bases throughout the nation. 

The company is installing similar communications 
centers at overseas Air Force bases in 1959 to extend the 
system around the world, under a $10,000,000 sales con- 
tract, and a similar center will be set up for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at Hawaii. The latter is the 
first of a planned network of international air traffic and 
weather communications centers. 

A 25,000-mile private wire system was placed in serv- 
ice for International Business Machines Corporation to 
link its headquarters and 245 offices, plants, labora- 
tories and parts centers. Additional private wire systems 
were installed for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
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Smith, Allstate Insurance, Harnischfeger, American Oil, 
Royal Dutch Airlines, Gulf Sulphur, and many others, 
and numerous existing systems were expanded. Most 
of the private wire systems installed in 1958 were 
equipped to handle business data in addition to regular 
communications. 

With the installation in 1959 of a 12,000-mile nation- 
wide Intrafax fascimile network to distribute weather 
maps to 49 Air Force bases, leased Intrafax systems will 
produce over $2,000,000 in annual revenue. 

Telex, a new Western Union service, was placed in 
operation in May between New York and Canada, per- 
mitting users to dial other subscribers directly for 
instant, two-way telegraph communication at special 
time-distance rates. It 1s being extended to the Chicago 
area now, and will be to other cities later. 

Western Union acquired an interest in Gray Manufac- 
turing Compeny of Hartford, Conn., and in Hycon East- 
ern Inc. of Cambridge, Mass., an outstanding research 
organization in the fields of electronics and data process~ 
ing, as part of its program of selective diversification, 


L. L. MATTHEWS 


President, American Trust Company, 
South Bend, Ind. 


At the end of 1958 many national and international 
problems cloud the horizon to the extent that predictions 
for 1959 are somewhat vague. We in the banking fiela 
sornctimes wonder if the money market is the cause or 
effect of changes in our economy. Frankly, I feel that 
commercial banking in our country has less control of 
the money market than it did 10 years ago. A tremen-~ 
dous amount of influence arises from insurance, pen~ 
sion and investment funds, and cooperatives chartered 
by the Federal Government. These sections of our finan- 
cial structure continue to grow and expand. 

Recent research indicates that the basic industries, 
such as tool and die, machine products, and scrap metal 
operations, do not reflect an immediate upturn in busi- 
ness. Many executives in this field are of the opinion 
that we cannot expect an upturn until March, and then 
on a moderate scale. Most businessmen, however, are 
somewhat optimistic about the last half of 1959. 

The birth rate and human longevity will also add 
nearly three million citizens in the coming year. This 
rapid increase in population since 1950 continues to 
augment the need for public works such as schools, 
hospitals, and public utilities. In addition, home building 
will continue on a strong basis for some time. These 
segments of our economy will continue to create financ- 
ing needs, and tight money is evident for the foreseeable 
future, 

Once again, supply and demand will be important 
factors in controlling interest rates in the money market. 
Higher interest rates will be involved in government 
refinancing and the U. S. bond portfolios of commercial 
banks will continue to reflect substantial depreciation. 

To summarize, optimism prevails concerning the iast 
half of 1959, but substantial increases in employment 
expansion, and manufacturing volume are not visibie for 
the next few morths. 


J. W. McAFEE 
President, Union Electric Company 

Our appraisal of the course of business in 1959 and 
subsequent years is best evidenced by our construction 
budgct. We plan to spend $52 million this year, up $10 
million over our 1958 construction outlay. Moreover, we 
have scheduled a total of $312 mil- 
lion in building during the next five 
years. 

We have laid out this heavy pro- 
gram on the basis of (1) our estab- 
lished load growth curve, (2) con- 
struction commitments and starts by 
St. Louis area industries and (3) 
well-advanced plans by public au- 
thorities for encouragement of busi- 
ness expansion. 

Our faith in the future was forti- 
fied by the fact that our residential 
customers continued to improve 
their standard of living electrically 
curing 1958. Average use was up 
some 120 kilowatt hours over 1957. 
While industrial and commercial demand slacked off 
during the early part of the year we see this as in- 
significant in the long pull. We expect the powerful 
economic forces presently at work to bring about a 
rapid return to the established pattern of business 
expansion. 

One of those powerful economic forces is the west~ 
ward movement of ovr nation’s center of population. 
Now only a few miles east of St. Louis, it makes our 
area specially attractive to manufacturers of nationally 
distributed products. One such is the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion which is presently building a major assembly plant 
in St. Louis County. There are many less well-known 
examples and we expect still others to follow 

Another important force is the discovery; within our 
service area, of the tremendously promising Pea Ridge 
iron deposit. A shaft for large-volume extraction of the 
Pea Ridge ore is being sunk as a joint effort by Bethle- 
hem Steel Company and the St. Joseph Lead Company 
The mine itself will be an important customer for our 


J. W. McAfee 
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company and we expect it to attract other large 
customers. 

Still ancther cause for faith in the future of St. Louis 
is our tremendous urban renewal program. One phase, a 
cluster of middle-income apartment spires, is going up 
within sight of Union Electric’s downtown office head- 
quarters. Another, even larger, project is the rebuilding 
of our Mill Creek Valley. This area of more than 100 
square blocks in the heart of our city is to be cleared 
beginning next year. It will then be redeveloped by 
private interests as a balanced complex of residential, 
commercial and light industrial zones. 


In the suburbs and our so-called “exurbia” the march 
of the subdividers and builders goes on at an impressive 
pace. The new homes are, for the most part, wired to 
provide a high level of electrical living and many are 
air conditioned. Also, a growing proportion offer electric 
heat, either resistance or heat pump. We see great prom- 
ise for our business in this growing acceptance of 
electricity as the ideal year-round means of home tem- 
perature control. 


Exceptionally impressive among users of electric heat 
is the new Bayless High School. First school in this area 
to be fully heated by electricity, Bayless High opened 
last fall. 


The electric heating load is particularly important to 
us because it comes in a season when we ordinarily have 
some idle generator capacity. 


The progress St. Louis is making as a place to live 
and work adds up to a sound basis on which to invite 
industry to come here. We have issued that invitation 
in a series of Union Electric Company advertisements 
that have featured some of the foregoing assets of St. 
Louis—the “strategic center of America.” The advertise- 
ments, which appeared in Saturday Evening Post. For- 
tune, Life and other periodicals, have brought a sharp 
increase in the number of inquries from business firms 
interested in building new plants. 


Our electric facilities, so vital to all industrial and 
commercial enterprises, are ready to meet ail foreseeable 
demands, so all our area can continue to grow. 


Looking to the nuclear power age ahead, our par- 
ticipation in the construction, near Chicago, of the large 
scale Dresden atomic power station is enabling our 
people to gain experience and technical knowledge. We 
began research and development work on the use of 
atomic fuel in power generation nearly ten years ago. 
Our more recent work at Dresden, where we are in a 
joint effort with seven other utilities, is progressing on 
schedule and the plant should be operating in about a 
year, when it will become a part of the system serving 
Chicago. 


— 


THOMAS B. McCABE 
President, Scott Paper Company 


It was just one year ago that I said, “The consumer 
holds the key to prosperity in 1958.” Now it is time to 
tip our hats to Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, who have so 
clearly expressed their confidence in the future. 

The record shows that consumer 
spending was off by only 1% in the 
early adjustment period of the year 
but, by the third quarter, consumer 
purchases reached an all-time high 
of $292 billion, an increase of 2% 
over the low for the year. 

In terms of personal income the 
recession reached its low point in 
February, 1958, being off the previ- 
ous high by about 2%. But by July, 
1958, personal income had reached 
another record high. 

All this shows a very healthy pic- 
ture of recovery. Many forces in 
business and in government have 
operated to help produce this result. 
Certainly the enlarged national de- 
fense and highway programs, plus the expanded budgets 
of states and municipalities, played an important part. 
Much credit is due also to the American Management 
Association, the Advertising Council, and other business 
associations for the constructive campaigns they waged 
in the spring and early summer of 1958 to dispel fear 
in the minds of the consumer and to sell the basic 
strengths of our competitive enterprise system. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s calm and farsighted leadership added 
impetus to their effectiveness. 





Thomas B. McCabe 


The Rockefeller Brothers Report, issued in mid-year, 
on the future of the American economy buttressed the 
vrowing sentiment that our economy was on the thres- 
hold of another era of expansion, greater perhaps than 
any we have experienced in the past. 

Finally, the supreme effort of each business to re- 
vitalize itself, to call upon every resource in its or- 
ganization, and to utilize the hidden potential of its 
human resources helped to stimulate sales and provide 
more employment. 

One segment of the economy—the paper and paper- 
board industry, with which I am associated—had a very 
heartening performance in light of the fact that during 
the first half of 1958 the industry was running about 
312% behind 1957 levels. It appears that for 1958 total 
paper and paperboard production will about equal 1957 
levels. In 1959, total production will undoubtedly rise 
with the improvement in the general economy. 


Why Union Pacific Railroad 


Advertises for Passenger Business 


In face of all that has been said and written about 
railroads getting out of the passenger business, 
doesn’t it seem strange that Union Pacific should be 
sO energetic and enthusiastic about promoting pas- 
senger business on its Streamliners and Domeliners? 


Believing that if you create a better product peo- 
ple will buy it, Union Pacific, in the last few years, 
has invested over $31,000,000 in new, modern pas- 
senger equipment. This has included dome lounges, 
dome diners and dome coaches latest design 
Pullmans and the most comfortable coaches 
ever built. Today, Union Pacific operates the finest, 
most luxurious transportation between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast! This is why Union Pacific ad- 
vertises its passenger trains! 


But what about planes? Aren’t the airlines put- 
ting the trains out of business? No, Virginia, as long 
as there are people who prefer the finer things of 
life there'll always be those who will choose to ride 
on Union Pacific’s trains! Not all people believe that 
you “have to break your 
neck” to get there. There 
are those who firmly believe 
that travel was meant to be 
enjoyed—not merely en- 
dured. And those who can 
afford to travel by train see 
no reason for paying more 
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for something less! This is why Union Pacific ad- 
vertises its passenger trains! 


Then there’s the matter of special family fares. 
Union Pacific encourages families to travel together. 
For four days of every week—Mondays through 
Thursdays—fares are made so attractive to husband 
and wife, or one or both parents and their children, 
that trips started on those days become unbelievably 
low in cost. These special rates apply to both coach 
and Pullman accommodations. Children are thrilled 
to ride on the train (and who isn’t?) and because 
of their welcomeness aboard, they never fail to have 
a good time. Since travel “togetherness” can be such 
a thrilling experience, Union Pacific extends a spe- 
cial welcome to families traveling together. This is 
another reason why Union Pacific advertises 
its passenger trains! 


Does all this effort to tell the Union Pacific story 
of its fine trains really pay off? We hope so. And we 
believe it does. The nicest letters are written to us by 
people who have ridden our trains recently and they 
are very enthusiastic about their trip experiences. We 
know you will also find Union Pacific Domeliners 
and Streamliners the finest and most luxurious means 
of travel in America today, and we want everyone 
to know about it! That’s why we advertise so 
enthusiastically! 
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Production of sanitary paper products for the home 
and industry (towels, bathroom tissues, facial tissues, 
napkins, and industrial wipers) has continued to out- 
perform the total paper industry. Even during the 
early months of 1958 production in this segment of the 
paper industry continued to equal or surpass year-ago 
levels. There is growing optimism among producers in 
this field that 1959 will bring a greater percentage 
increase over 1958 than was experienced this year over 
1957. 


During the last 10 years the paper industry, in re- 
sponse to consumer demand, has increased its production 
capacity by more than 50%. And in this period industry 
growth has been more than double that of population 
growth. After this period of very rapid expansion, capi- 
tal expenditures are not expected to be as high in 1959 
as the 1957 record of more than $800 million. We ex- 
pect that in 1960, however, capital expenditures for 
pulp and papermaking facilities will again turn upward, 


In addition to the anticipated increase in consumption 
of present paper products, the future holds great promise 
in terms of new and improved papers. Research has 
already made great strides in this direction, even though 
research is still a comparative infant in the paper in- 
dustry. 

If the industry’s growing awareness of the need for 
research is translated into constructive programming— 
both in the expansion of research facilities and in mar- 
keting plans — then no question remains in my mind 
about the future of the paper industry. 

For a number of years now we at Scott Paper Com- 
pany have been emphasizing to an extraordinary degree 
our new products research programs, and we have de-§ 
veloped several new products from cellulose and other 
raw materials, which have, we believe, extraordinary 
consumer appeal. We have also been making intensive 
market studies into improved methods of introducing 
and promoting new products. After careful study of the 
long-range opportunities open to us through research, I 
thing it is safe to stay that our budgets for this impor- 
tant activity will probably be increased by as much as 
100% over the next five years. Substantial capital ex- 
penditures will also be required to provide new facilities 
for manufacturing the new products as well as providing 
for greater output of our established trade-marked 
brands. 


Continued on page 8&2 
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Continued from page 81 
L. F. McCOLLUM 


President, Continental Oil Company 

One of the most outstanding accomplishments of the 
petroleum industry in 1958 was that of bringing about 
an improved balance between inventories and demand. 
Largely as an aftermath of the Suez crises, stocks of 
crude oil and refined products at the beginning of the 
year were inordinately high. Total inventories on Jan. 
1, 1958, were 62 million barrels, or 8% above the 1957 
level. By the end of November inventories of crude 
oil and refined products were 35 million barrels, or 4% 
below the 1957 level. 

This reduction was achieved by curtailments of crude 
oil production and refinery runs during the early months 
of the year. Domestic demand during the first nine 
months of 1958 increased only a little more than 1% over 
the 1957 level. 

On the basis of preliminary figures, it appears that 
inventory liquidation in 1958 will average about 120,000 
barrels per day — the largest stock drawdown in any 
year since World War II. In fact, during 1958, a year 
of recession, the reduction in inventories has been twice 
as great as in 1950, the year this country mobilized for 
the Korean conflict. This is quite a record of success- 
ful inventory management against great odds. 

Recent progress in reducing stocks does not mean that 
all the industry’s problems are at an end. Total product 
inventories are still somewhat more than justified b) 
current levels of demand. Distillate stocks are on the 
high side, particularly in the Mid-Continent area, where 
the early winter weather has been somewhat warme! 
than normal. After steady gains throughout the summer, 
refiner’s gross margins dropped sharply in the early fall 
and are still far below satisfactory levels. 

Looking forward to 1959, there are reasons fol 
“guarded optimism” about the industry’s prospects 
Aided by continuing improvement in general business 
conditions, domestic petroleum demand is expected to 
increase 4 to 5% over the 1958 level. A demand increase 
of 4% to 5%, combined with cessation of inventory 
liquidation and adequate restraints on imports, should 
permit domestic crude oil production to increase about 
7%. Refinery runs should increase approximately 5 to 
6%. The increase in demand should also restore product 
prices to more satisfactory levels, providing that the 
industry continues to exercise common sense with regard 
to inventory management. 

The most important problem facing the industry in 
1959, and the years beyond, is that of halting the per- 
sistent rise in oil finding and developing costs. These 
costs have been increasing about 8% per annum and 
have been outstripping advances in crude oil prices. 
Prospects for future crude oil price increases are not 
encouraging due to large surpluses of foreign oil, the 
existence of a surplus domestic crude oil productive 
capacity, and the increasing competition faced by dis- 
tillate and residual fue] oils from natural gas. Cost re- 
ductions are clearly necessary, if profit margins in the 
domestic producing industry are to be maintained at 
adequate levels. 

This problem must be solved—just as the industry has 
solved many other difficult problems in the past. And 
in the long-term future, we shall be thankful for the 
abundance of oil supplies which is creating difficulties 
for us today. Current forecasts of growth indicate that 
United States requirements for oil may be 50% larger in 
ten years from now than they are today. In time, there- 
fore, we shall need every barrel of oil we can find in 
this country and a great deal more besides. 


ROBERT McCULLOCH 


President, Temco Aircraft Corporation 


In the aircraft industry the forthcoming year holds a 
promise for business which is as far-reaching as the 
individual firm management can visualize. It offers re- 


wards directly in proportion to the will ef that manage- 
ment to achieve. It appeals to the 
competitive spirit with greater force 
than has ever been previously ex- 
perienced,. It offers success in direct 
proportion to the plans set into being 
to capture it. It will be fierce, un- 
forgivingly competitive. It will be 
a year of mergers and eliminations. 

The President’s balanced budget 
will necessitate consolidation of 
projects in every facet of the De- 
partment of Defense inventory. This 
will be a blessing to the industry. 
There will be a consolidation of : 
effort which heretofore has been’ | Oe fs 
expended over many projects. A , ce McC loch 
consolidation in such a manner as obert McCutloc 
to enable the best talent to be con- 
centrated on a way to solve the problem. 


Congressional investigations of the industry, reviews 
by the General Accounting Office, restudy of programs 
by the budget authorities give more and increasing 
opportunity for the economic producer of quality prod- 
ucts on schedule to emerge from the great mass of 
wishful thinkers. It is good for the industry for those 
responsible for the tax payers’ dollars to have a more 
intimate knowledge of how those dollars are translated 
into the necessary articles for national survival. The 
industry is pleased to exhibit its integrity in the na- 
tional effort. 
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The decreasing demand for the manned aircraft in the 
Department of Defense and the increasing demand in the 
area of missiles and rocketry is an ever-increasing chal- 
lenge. The business which will continue to grow in 
1959 will be that with the diversified products and 
services required in the Defense inventory. No longer 
will one product or one service be sufficient for even 
survival. “More eggs in the basket” is a must for this 
year. But these eggs must be the best. 

Quality and reliability must go hand in 
economy on schedule. These will mark the successful 
producer in every field. And in the aircraft industry 
with the safety of our nation at stake, these are most 
stimulating challenges. In a sense it is most rewarding 
to the manufacturer who has spent his entire life 
dedicated to such a concept. 1959 offers realization of 
these ideals. 

It appears to me that a successful 1959 with all its 
varied demands for consolidation and product diversi- 
fication is dependent primarily upon the realiaztion of 
a program planned for just these exigencies. This pro- 
gram must have been in effect for a considerable period 
of time. Such a program must be based upon established 
objectives over a period of time reaching from at least 
two years back and extending well beyond this forth- 
coming year. Such a program, to be successful must 
have been based upon the elements of product deter- 
mination, facilities needed, equipment and manpower 
required plus the necessary financing to support it. 

With the high level of today’s market, stockholders 
are happy. The balanced budget being programmed is 
encouraging. The availability of skilled labor eases a 
worry in that area. Consolidation of defense projects 
with emphasis on quality and reliability is stimulating. 
A planned, balanced program with a well-trained crew 
offers the tools with which to meet all competition. We 
welcome 1959. 


PATRICK B. McGINNIS 
President, Boston and Maine Railroad 

The railroad industry benefitted to a large degree 
from the passage of the Transportation Act of 1958, but 
the road ahead will be filled with hazards unless further 
relief is forthcoming. Indeed, since the enactment of this 
law, at least one Class 1 railroad has 
served notice of its intention to 
abandon all passenger service. 

What is needed most is a more 
liberal and understanding view on 
the part of municipal, state and Fed- 
eral authorities, on the part of bank- 
ers and other institutional investors 
and lenders and on the part of the 
public itself. 

Mass automobile transit has spelled 
the end of the inter-city passenger 
business. No amount of editorial- 
izing, arguing or cracker-barrel phi- 
losophizing can alter this irrefutable 
fact. The sooner we remove this un- MIE 
fair burden from the railroads, the  Patrick-B. McGinnis 
better will be our national transpor- 
tation system. We simply cannot approve appropriations 
for billions of dollars worth of new highways on the 
one hand and expect our railroads to provide inter-city 
passenger service on the other, while at the same time 
expecting the world’s most efficient system of domestic 
air travel. 

Railroad commuting service does not present the same 
problem, but it too, like the inter-city business, will soon 
fall by the wayside unless local tax authorities and the 
cities which depend upon commuting, take a more real- 
istic view. Steadily rising wage and material costs. 
coupled with alarmingly steep ad valorem taxes, have 
made it almost imperative to abandon sections of com- 
muting mileage that were once popular and profitable. 
The nation is well aware of the serious reduction in 
commuting miles that we have witnessed since the end 
of World War II, but once again, the problem of new 
highways and taxes is one which is making commuting 
a vexing problem indeed. 

Fortunately, provisions of the new Transportation Act 
make it possible for railroads to apply for loans guaran- 
teed by the Federal Government. These funds will assist 
greatly in our attempts to replenish our cash, long ago 
depleted through outlays for plant and equipment. Th« 
Act also allows us to appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission where state regulatory bodies, always under 
local pressures, refuse to approve applications for re- 
scheduling of service or for abandonment of unprofit- 
able lines. 

These two provisions will at least allow us to catch 
our breath and continue on with our future planning. 
Many of the Class I roads are today under the control 
of young, vigorous leaders who have young ideas. These 
men have many wonderful new plans on the drawing 
boards. 

Railroads are beginning to establish their own re- 
search and development departments and laboratories. 
Almost every road in the. East and the West is well 
into Piggyback traffic, which has proven that railroads 
can compete with other modes of transport. For the first 
time in history, railroad men are attending graduate and 
technical schools in droves. We are even trying to clean 
up our physical appearance. 

The freight traffic situation has witnessed many 
changes since 1946. Entire industries have moved from 
one end of the country to the other. This naturally 
changes freight operations of the railroads. We feel, 
however, that a great new era lies ahead for the trans- 
portation of freight. Piggyback traffic offers the most 
hope, but the traditional way of carrving freight is also 
being continually studied, 


hand with 
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I have long advocated radical changes i: method 
of transporting freight, and some hopeful signs are now 
on the horizon. Car builders are beginning to offer 
roller bearings. The familiar hot box is well on its way 
to being eliminated through the introduction of new 
technological improvements. New methods of packaging 
and of storing lading have been introduced. Nailable 
steel] floorings are now being used in many cars. I hope 
the day is not too far distant when something can be 
done with the couplers used on our cars. 

The recent recession has hurt. and full 
not yet been attained. However, my personal view is 
that a vast new economy lies ahead, and e in rail- 
roading hope to offer dependable, fast, modern service 
to cope with it. To this end we dedicate ourse'!ves. 


very has 


A. H. McDOWELL, JR. 
President, Virginia Electric and Power Company 


In looking ahead te 1959 it is anticipated that the 
Southeastern area of the United States will continue. its 
rate of industrial growth and expansion. This gradual 
rate of increase is expected tc be slightly above the 
national average projected for 1959. The ‘Top-of-the- 
South’s location with its close proximity to large north- 
ern, eastern and southern markets, the exceilent trans- 
portation facilities, ample raw materials and space to 
grow are major assets which it is believed will continue 
to attract additional industries to locate here. The 
recreational facilities and the native-born or supply 
are major assets of this area. 

The over-all. continued expansion of existing indus- 
tries and the trends towards greater diversiiication of 
industries have been important economic iactors during 
the year 1958. This growth has resulted a favor- 
able economic force in the area serviced by ‘he Virginia 
Electric and Power Company. This area includes -the 
greater part of Virinia, northeastern North Carolina, and 
a small portion of southeastern West Virgin: 

The population increases in the Southeas’ 
reflecting growth comparable io the nati: 
and are a major factor in the economic pote: 
future. The rate of population growth in Ve 
area has exceeded that in the Southeast. T 
Electric and Power Company has been keept 
of the additional demands for electricity. T ‘company 
is fully aware of its part in the economy or ‘the area it 
serves. Vepco has a planned constructi: udget of 
$53,000,000 for 1959, the greater portion of w 1 will be 
expended for new steam generating facilities. T is in 
itself reflects the compary’s confidence i ‘he iuture 
by this continuing large construction progra Vepco’s 
present gererating capability is 1,648,000 Kilowatts with 
an additional 540,000 authorize ncluding 
340,000 kilowatts onstruction 
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serving this area are the major motivating 
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MAX McGRAW 
President, McGraw-Edison Companys 


should be 
apparatus 


Current conditions indicate the year ahead 
the electric appliance and 
manufacturing industries generally, with a gradual im- 
provement during at least the first two quarters, but 
with no spectacular increases antic- 
ipated for any of the greatly diver- 
sified lines of electrical products 
manufactured by the firm 

Our volume during the last half 
of 1958 was generally pretty good 
and we expect this level activity 
to continue into the next vear at a 
pace that will enable register 
good gains over the s quarters 
this past year. 

Our Speed Queen washer division 
had a record year in 1958, but we 
feel optimistic that they will do even 
better in 1959. Several new small 
appliances developed in the Toast- 
master Division are expected to pro- 
duce a_ substantial gain for this 
branch of our company. Sales of utility distrioution ap- 
paratus have been gaining steadily in recent months and 
decline in volume in these 


a good one for 


Max McGraw 


we see no reason for any 
products in the months ahead. 

Orders for heavy utility apparatus have 
tively slow the past year and so far there ha 
factors indicating any appreciable change was in sight. 

The company expects an improvement in Sales of air 
conditioning equipment with the McGraw-Eaison Cool- 
erator Division getting a proportionately larger share of 
the market 

As of now, 
wil] generally tend to improve in the year ahead. We ex- 
about the 


9een rela- 


been few 


we are reasonably certain proiit margins 


pect production and sales costs will remair 
same, but there could be slight increases in some divi- 
tictate price 


sions. Competitive and other factors could 
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adiustments. both upward and downward, in some of our 
lines. but we foresee no substantial changes at this time. 
The company closed 1958 with cash and equivalent 
position at an all-time high. We expect to continue 1959 
dividends at the 35 cent quarterly rate paid the past year 
and anticipate no financing during:the year ahead. 
Thus. considering all factors, we are quite confident 


1959 wilt be a better year for our company than 1958. 
PAUL B. McKEE 
Chairman of the Board, 
Pacific Power & Light Company 
The Pacific Nerthwest should see good progress in 


1959. with Oregon's centennial year celebration swelling 
the tide of visitors to the region and-dramatizing the 
great assets of this fast-growing section of the country. 

A record construction program has 
put the region in a favorable po- 
sition to meet a healthy growth in 
electric power requirements. New 
projects completed or under con- 
struction will provide adequate 
power for the expected expansion in 
population, business and industry 
during the next five years. Other 
new projects are in the planning 
stage. 

Based on historical growth trends 
and careful estimates of future loads, 
ve believe the energy requirements 
on our own system will about double 


7 ‘Paul B in the next 10 years. This means an 


McKee ‘ 

expanding market for electric serv- 

ice, and continued need for large sums of new 
development capital. 
Even though average annual use of electricity in 
homes on the Pacific Power & Light system passed 
the 7.006-kilowatt-hour mark in 1958; we look for con- 
tinued erewth of this important market, along with 


and industrial demands. 

struction and operating costs will necessitate 
‘adjustments in electric rate schedules, which have been 
maintained at or below prewar levels, but the value 
offered by electric service will still be so great as to 
keep it a genuine bargain. 
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Every year brings its problems, and 1959 will be no 
exceptio ut herd work will show results. 
PHILIP M. McKENNA 
President, Kennametal Inc. 
Thirty years ago tungsten carbide was acclaimed as 


a “wonder metal”. It sold for more than the price of 
gold. As tiny metal cutting points on tools for machining 


cast iron and nonferrous metals and in drawing dies to 
replace diamod dies, this revolution- 
ary met: vas well worth the price 
due to the great reduction it effected 
in production costs. 
The us tungsten carbide ex- 
panded rapidly: by 1940 the price 
had bes reduced to 12 cents pe! 
gram, or $54.00.per pound, which 
Was only e-third the price in 1938 
A gradua! reduction in the price of 
tungsten rbide in various forms 
has bee effected until last year 
the price ange was approximately 
one-fourt that in 1940. Today, 
we look ‘ward to a big expansion 
in the us these hard carbides as 
a materia! of construction for vital Philip M. McKenna 


machine ; 
as used 
dustry. 

It has been the experience of industry that the “tool 
steel” of one age becomes the material of construction of 
critical parts of machines of a succeeding period. That 
is because the same qualities required to withstand 
heavy pressures at the point of a cutting tool with mini- 
mum deformation or wearing away, are later recognized 
as the qualities needed in maintaining accuracy, rigidity, 
and in extending the life of many vital parts in heavy 
duty machines and appliances. One such quality of 
tungsten carbide is its high resistance to bending, or to 
deformati under high compressive forces. This quality 
of tungsten carbide, expressed as the Modulus of Elas- 
ticity, is three times that of steel, namely 90 million 
psi as compared to 30 million psi for steel. One example 
of how this high stiffness is employed to advantage is 
in cylinders for pumps to compress ethylene to form 
polyethylene. Here the tugnsten carbide hard alloy 
parts permit pressures three times as high as those ob- 
tainable with steel cylinders and pistons. In grinding 
quills and bering bars, the high rigidity of tungsten 
carbide makes it possible to attain a degree of precision 
heretofore unattainabie. 

The ability of tungsten carbide to resist abrasion and 
wear many times longer than other metals makes it 
ideal for gripping devices such as chuck jaws and driv- 
ing clutches for rotary rock drilling machines; oil well 
pump valves: high pressure hydraulic systems: percus- 
sion rock drills: dies for drawing and forming steel bars 
and tubes; hammers and parts for pulverizing and grind- 
ing machines: rolls for cold rolling metals: rotary seals 
and countless other components for machines. 

The use of tungsten carbide hard alloys to meet the 
needs of American industry for new materials of con- 
struction has been slow getting under way. Why it has 
taken 30 years for tungsten carbide to become recognized 
as a useful materia! for purposes other than for cutting 
metal is due largely, to these factors: (1) a revolution in 
engineering thinking and design had to take place; (2) 
economic motivation for risk taking by such innovation 
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had, under cost plus contracts, steeply graduated taxes 
and renegotiation “dulled the edge of husbandry” dur- 
ing those 30 years; and (3) government intervention by 
acquiring and removing from commercial use such a 
large proportion of the raw tungsten mineral concen- 
trates; making bricks without straw was easy compared 
to making tungsten carvide without tungsten! 

A ray of hope for development of a tungsten carbide 
industry of a size commensurate with its potential in 
the United States occurred 18 months ago when Congress 
refused to appropriate any more money to buy tungsten 
concentrates for stockpiling. Since 1940, a major pro- 
portion of the raw minerals of tungsten produced in 
foreign and domestic markets was acquired and removed 
from use by various agencies of the government. By 
1957, government statistics showed a 23-year surplus 
based upon the average consumption for all purposes 


in the United States during the previous five years. 


“We WORK for 





Industry in the 
Southeast 


Coastal6... 


“In the six southeastern coastal states 
people want and need industry. We work 
hard to bring it here! AND when it 
comes, we keep right on working for it. 
We learn fast and put in a full week for 
a fair wage. Why not put us to work 


for you?” 
es a 7 


Investigate the growth opportunities for 
you in the Southeast Coastal 6. Talk to 
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Those were, indeed, years of active military production 
as well as civilian usage. 

This over-estimate of the needs for raw tungsten can 
be attributed to failure to recognize the fact that one 
pound of tungsten in the form of hard tungsten car- 
bide tools does as much work in metal cutting as sixty 
pounds when used in 18% tungsten tool steel. From 
1900 to 1940 tungsten tool steel had absorbed 90% of all 
tungsten mined. As tungsten carbide cutting tools re< 
placed tungsten tool steel, one pound of tungsten did 
the work of sixty. This more efficient use of tungsten, in 
the form of carbide for cutting metal, was pointed out 
by this author in an article published in the Nov, 11, 
1940 issue of “Iron Age” magazine. Since then reprints 
of the article have been widely circulated and have béen 
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the industrial planners at Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. They work extra hard for 


industry, too, and they’ll make sure you 
have the facts and figures you need to 
build where you'll profit most . . . in the 


growing Coastal 6. 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 





Industrial Development Specialists for Alabama, Florida, 


Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Fee Pe ee eee ee eee 
| Mr. Roland Jobb ! 
1 Industrial Development Dept. A-19 ! 
| Atlantic Coast Line Railroad | 
| Wilmington, North Carolina | 
! i 
. I’m interested in opportunities in the Coastal 
{ Ott sinie cbcbae dere ie chic ‘Seek | 
| een en eeneeenevevenee . **f e*enrere * eevee 
! 
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| Name ** nee *eeeeweneen eee eee eneneee | 
: DS. op hive (cn dane “even eene 
Lee ent aioene a ate exvats aman in ach den aan ate 
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repeatedly brought to the attention of governn ent au- 
horities in charge of stockpiling 

After the government ceased to absorb the current 
supply in 1958, the world price of tungsten dropped from 
yver $40.00 a short ton unit to a low of $8.00. In the 
closing three months of 1958, it advanced to $12.00, to 
which must be added a U. S. import duty of $8.00. (A 
mit is 15.86 pounds of tungsten contained in the raw 
mineral.) 

New processes and plans for utilization of tungsten 
-arbide are going forward and it is hoped that free 
economics will prevail to permit the further risk taking 
necessary for successful innovation. 

The economic motivation for industry to adopt tung- 
éten carbide alloys for elements of construction has been 
eharpened by the realization that economic competition 
‘atth a reviving European industry is a stark reality. 
However. the financial means and incentive to move 
faster are still hampered by punitive taxation upon risk 
aking enterprise. 

American engineers, inventors and managers have had 
so many examples of the profitable use of tungsten car- 
bide alloys that, with greater freedom, we hope their 
profitable ingenuity will keep America ahead in de- 
signing and using these revolutionary alloys. Protection 
for private property, including intellectual property 
such as inventions, under the Constitution is the key to 
the creation of new articles and greater productivity 
which are necessary for the continued development of 
American industry. 


DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 


President, Homestake Mining Company 


The factors that must be taken into account in any 
appraisal of the gold mining industry are the same as 
those for mines producing any other metal. The only 
unique aspects of the industry that distinguish it from 
other enterprises exploiting deposits 
of minerals arise from the status of 
Zold as the single monetary com- 
modity with worldwide acceptance. 

The value of a mining enterprise 
is determined by (1) the magnitude 
and grade of the ore available to it; 
(2) the full costs of transforming the 
valuable mineral in the ground into 
a product that can be sold (including 
all capital expenditures, exploration 
and development costs, and mining, 
metallurgical and sales expenses); 
(3) the schedule and rate of pro- 
duction: (4) mining and metallurgi- 
cal recovery; and (5) the price re- 
ceived for the metal or mineral 
product that is sold and the magni- 
tude of the market. Few of these factors are entirely 
independent of the others, and in the case of gold, the 
last factor has a far reaching influence that affects 
almost every other consideration involved in any effort 
to estimate future profits. 

When gold is allowed to function properly as a mone- 
iary metal, national currencies are defined by the gold 
content of their units. Such currencies and gold are 
freely convertible at fixed rates with no restrictions 
placed on the ownership of gold or on convertibility. 
The miner who delivers his gold to the mint can receive 
it back in gold coins if he chooses, with which he could 
pay his wages, his bills and his dividends — or if he 
accepts paper money, those who receive it could also 
obtain gold for it on demand if they desire. 

Under these happy circumstances, the costs that go 
into the production of gold are at least expressed in 
ierms of a recognized monetary commodity and are 
certain to have greater stability than costs expressed in 
paper currencies subject to the vagaries of politics, strife 
and the efforts of money managers to accommodate 
ihemselves to the troubles around them. 

Under the conditions that have prevailed since the 
modification of the gold standard in the Thirties, many 
it not most of the advantages of the gold standard have 

lost to the gold miner. Free convertibility has 
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been 
been denied him and neither he nor his fellow citizens 
can demand gold in payment or hold it in his possession 
as money. The restraints on spending and on deficit 
financing that gold might exert are largely lost unde 
these conditions, and the way is made easy for meeting 
the excessive and unproductive expenditures of the war 
and the uneasy peace through inflation. 

The economic consequences of World War I brought 
about first the devaluation of the pound sterling and 
then of the dollar in terms of gold—both after a belated 
and injurious effort to maintain the 1914 ratios of gold 
i their respective currencies—an honest perhaps but 
futile effort to meet the immense debts of the war in 
money of prewar value 

The redefinition of the dollar in 1934 in terms of gold 
~-whereby the price of gold in paper dollars was changed 
from $20.67 per ounce to $35 per ounce—was probably 
ample to have permitted restoration of tull convertibility 
and permitted the gold standard at that time to have 
functioned on a sound: postwar basis if it had been 
allowed to do so. Unfortunately, the change was ac- 
companied by such restrictions that the beneficial effects 
were minimized and the opportunity to regain monetary 
stability was lost ; 

And now, following the second world war. the cvcle 
is being repeated [mmense and mounting debts are 
still expressed in dal lied. ta gold (and convertible 
into gold throug! foreign banks) at a prewat 
rate. (England again has ied the way by the revaluatior 
of the pound sterling | he United States, by 
Wirtue of the financia p h ed from its ability 
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to expand production in almost all major fields 
power to mOVe its goods into foreign markets has 
able to maintain a dominant position in international 
trade in spite of the dollar being defined and redeemable 
abroad in gold at the prewar ratio. 

During this period (1941-1958), however, the dollar, 
expressed in terms of what it will buy domestically, 
has declined drastically in purchasing power. With the 
dollar firmly tied to gold at the prewar ratio, this 
amounts to an effort to force the value of gold itself to 
accompany a paper currency in its depreciation. So 
far the strength of the dollar has been so great that it 
has been able to accomplish this novel feat and even 
maintain its international standing. But how long can 
it prevail? 

Until other nations of the world regained their indus- 
trial strength, American goods have enjoyed a strong 
competitive position. We now face very different con- 
ditions and it is by no means certain that our special 
skills and particularly our successful technique of mass 
production will continue to give us sufficient relativ« 
advantage to offset excessive increases in wages and 
costly if not wasteful domestic practices. Can we con- 
tinue in this way and still sell goods abroad in dollars 
tied to gold at the prewar ratio? In other words can we 
have inflation at home and find a market for our goods 
abroad priced in the old gold dollars’? The alternatives 
seem clear. Either gold no longer has any significance 
or power as an international monetary metal, or the 
dollar will have to be defined in terms that will mean a 
substantially higher price for gold unless we are willing 
to face a drastic decline in exports, loss of gold reserves 
and in all probability a depression. 

The dramatic moves in monetary policies that occurred 
abroad at the end of the year should give foreign cur- 
rencies new strength. Although the relation of the 
various currencies to gold has been scarcely mentioned 
in these efforts to promote convertibility, it is certainl) 
a basic consideration, particularly since gold reserves 
in foreign hands, including Russia’s, are now so sub- 
stantial. We can be sure it is not being overlooked bs 
our competitors who are less provincially minded than 
we are. If the United States persists too long in ignoring 
the implications in these initial steps, it may face the 
loss of markets and the making of a depression fo! 
us that may have most serious consequences. The 
changes should emphasize the dangerous position we are 
in by attempting to maintain our trade in dollars over- 
valued in gold. 

In the meantime, in the domestic gold mining industry 
we shall have to continue to try to avoid extinction by 
lowering costs through technical improvements and to 
keep profits from being completely pinched off as costs 
in depreciating paper dollars unavoidably mount and 
while we still have to accept payment for our gold at 
the prewar price. Eventually, of course, the price of 
gold in such dollars will have to be raised; but with 
finite ore bodies, “eventually” is beginning to be a rather 
painfully long time. And there is surely no satisfaction 
in thinking that continuation of such policies will in the 
end hurt the whole economy as well as the gold mining 
industry. 

If the investor is 
of the Twenties and 
general way in the 


inclined to think that the cycle 
Thirties will be repeated in a 
second postwar period, he might 
do well in these strange times to turn to those gold 
mining enterprises in which a study of the normal 
factors outlined at the start of these comments indicates 
that fair profits could be made when the higher price 
for the yellow metal is actually attained 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 

President, Puget Sound Power & Light Company 

Almost exactly one year ago today, the prophets of 
doom were having a field day. Economic indicators 
were pointing downward, American versions of the 
“Sputnik” appeared incapable of getting off the ground 
and across our land a mood of pes- 
simism seemed to prevail. 

Yet within a 12-month period, the 
basic resilience of our economy and 
the ingenuity of our people have 
once more been demonstrated. The 
broad recovery, the launching of the 
“Atlas’’—and other manifestations of 
the inner strength of our system 
all have scattered the false prophets 
to the winds. 

If 1958 was a test of the resurgent 
and recuperative powers of our eco- 
nomic system, then 1959 and the 
years ahead should see forward 
progress in a further realization of 
potentials that stem from solid foun- 
dations. With each passing vear. 
through ever-expanding areas of use and a steady stream 
of new applications, electric power becomes even more 
indispensable to the better and more abundant life and 
to the economy and security of our nation. The utility 
industry must always face up to the challenges of limit- 
less growth and continuous change. The record shows 
it is doing so impressively. 

In 1958 the private utilities spent a record high of 
$3.8 billion on new plant and equipment—an increase 
of $100 million over 1957—while total business invest- 
ment (all industries) is said to have declined in 1958 
to $31 billion from $37 billion the year before. Only 
a decade ago the utilities’ annual expenditures for new 
construction amounted to about $2 billion. Looking to 
the future, the Edison Electric Institute projects the 
total investment of the electric utility companies. cur- 
ently billion, to more than double by 1968 


over $40 
construction expenditures were around $32 
vith $27 million fo 
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1957 and only $6 million spent for such purposes 10 years 
ago. As a matter of fact, in Puget’s case net utility 
plant is currently almost twice as much as in 1952. 

While 1958 was one of the warmest years in the re- 
gion’s history with a conseqent adverse effect on the 
Company’s kilowatt-hour sales, Puget’s energy sales 
have been increasing at the average rate of about 10% 
annually for the last two decades and our planning is 
based on the expectation that this percentage gain will 
continue. Through its own new generation—long-term 
power contracts and other resources—the Company ex- 
pects to have sufficient power available to meet a pro- 
jected peak demand of 1,000,000 kilowatts in the mid- 
1960's, which compares with 600,000 for 1958. The Com- 
pany’s growth potential arises from the fact that it 
serves one of the most economically promising sections 
of the country, where population increased 74.2° in 
the 15 years ended 1955 and is authoritatively forecast 
to rise by 60% in the period 1955 through 1965. 

Of transcendent importance is that today the people 
of the Puget Sound-Cascade region are emphatic in 
their deep-seated demand for cooperation in power. 
This is evidenced by expressions in the press—in public 
opinion surveys, and in other ways. A survey made about 
mid-1958 in the Puget Sound-Cascade region by Louis 
Harris and Associates shows that there has been a steady 
growth of sentiment in support of the private-public 
partnership concept in electric power development. The 
1958 survey recorded a 2 to 1 margin in favor of the 
building of large power projects jointly by private com- 
panies and either local public agencies or the Federal 
government, as compared with a margin of 4 to 3 in 
1957. People also rejected the idea of primary de- 
pendence on the Federal government for power devel- 
opment by a margin of 5 to 1 as compared to a margin 
of 3 to 1 in 1957. It is thus apparent that any legislation 
proposing Federal domination of the power resources 
of the Pacific Northwest is just the opposite of what 
the people of the Puget Sound-Cascade region want. 

In the long sweep of the struggle our nation is engaged 
in abroad, the economic dimension is of increasing 
moment, The Communist adversary is determined to 
outstrip the free nations in economic growth. Our answer 
is that of a system rooted in private initiative and at 
its heart is the electric utility industry. Anything so 
basic to life as electric service must of public necessity 
be enabled to be healthy and to thrive. It would be 
catastrophic if the electric utility companies were in 
any way prevented by man’s shortsightedness from be< 
ing strong and dynamic. 

In the end the answer to the critics and to the prophets 
of doom is neither ringing phrases nor claims that we 
are entitled to inviolable rights and privileges, but is in 
best satisfying human wants. 

We of Puget try to be known by our deeds—the qual- 
ity and scope of our service—the acceleration of our 
area’s economic development—our modern and efficient 
methods and equipment—and our hard-wen progress 
So it is with our industry. We face the future with con- 
fidence in the fairness, strength and resourcefulness of 
the people and with the knowledge of their basic respect 
for the freedom and dignity of the individual, and for 
human growth 


S. C. McMEEKIN 
President, South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 


On the vital twin fronts of practical production and 
basic research, South Carolina Electric and Gas Co, is 
moving into 1959 on a swelling keynote of progress. 

Underway is a multi-million-dollar construction pro- 
gram which will feed millions of 
new kilowatt hours of energy into 
the homes and plants of 23 South 
Carolina counties. 

As it expands its commercial op- 
erations, SCE & G is moving toward 
the brink of a new era of power 
production. 

The South Carolina firm, cooper- 
ating with three other members of 
The Carolinas - Virgina Nuclear 
Power Associates, Inc., is in the 
course of concluding negotiations 
with the Atomic Energy Commission 
toward obtaining a contract for the 
construction of the Southeast’s first 
privately-owned prototype atomic 
reactor for power generation. 

Situated at Parr Shoals in Fairfield County, steam 
generated by the reactor will be utilized by the gener- 
ating equipment already in operation at SCE & G exist- 
ing steam station. 

The facilities’ anticipated output of 15,000 to 20,000 
kilowatts, enough to serve an average town of 28.000 in- 
habitants, will provide the background of experience 
for construction of large-scale commercial facilities. 

More immediately, SCE & G is moving ahead with e 
three-year program of expansion which is pumping 
$67,000,000 into the electrical nervous system of its serv- 
ice area. Approximately $26,000,000 was expended for 
new construction and expansion during 1958. 

Much of last year’s investment was channeled into 
completion of the company’s huge new steam electric 
generating station located on Saluda River near Co- 
lumbia. 

This is the company’s eighth operating plant and its 
fourth steam generating facility. 

The first of the new station’s generators went intc 
operation July 1, and the second was placed on a com- 
mercial production basis early in December, 1958 

Addition ol generating facility to the 23- 
country private network adds 275.000 kilowatts 
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to the generating capability of the system and brings 
the system total to 895,000 kilowatts. 

The investment in all SCE & G facilities has soared 
to $238,200,000, a figure which averages out to more 
than $139,000 per employee. 

Electrical service to a wide area of South Carolina 
service which includes all of the outside power pur- 
chased by the Savannah River Plant of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission—is only part of the SCE & G story. 

The company serves Columbia, Charleston, Summer- 
ville, Aiken, and North Augusta with natural gas and 
recently completed a transmission main into the Hamp- 
ton-Barnwell County area presently to serve large in- 
dustrial operations. An additional supply of gas has been 
secured from the supplier bringing the total amount 
available daily to more than 50,000,000 cubic feet. Plans 
are underway for the retail distribution of natural gas 
in numerous towns in the company’s service area. 

During the 12 months ending October, 1958, natural 
gas sales climbed to more than 7,170,000,000 cubic feet— 
an increase of more than 9% above the previous year. 
The number of natural gas customers has grown from 
28,952 in 1956 to 36,353 today. 

SCE & G also operates bus service in the metropolitan 
areas of Columbia and Charleston. 

SCE & G is in its 113th year of operation and is rated 
as one of the oldest utility companies in the southeast. 


CRANDALL MELVIN 


President, the Merchants National Bank & Trust Co.., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

How is business going to be in 1959? The best way to 
answer that question is to take a lock at recent trends 
to gain perspective. The second step is to look at the 
may be 


factors affecting these trends io see if they 
expected to continue. 

Perhaps the best single measure 
of our economic weliare is Gross 
National Product. This measures the 
monetary value of all the goods and 
services produced in the country in 
a given period of time. The ac- 
companying table gives these data 
and corporate profits after taxes in 
billions of dollars on a seasonaily 
adjusted basis for the recent past. 

You will note from the table G.N.P. 
declined about 4.4% from its high 
in the third quarter of 1957 to its 
low point in the first quarter of 1958. 
Corporate profits declined about 
33% from their peak to their low 
point. These were rapid and sig- 
nificant declines. Of more interest to us, however, has 
been the sharp and startling improvement in 1958. This 
improvement is still continuing and may be expected to 
continue in 1959. 





* 
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Corporate Profits 


G. N. P. After Taxes 
1957—First Quarter-__ $436.3 High $23.1 
Second Quarter_. 441.2 21.8 
Third Quarter_- High 445.6 22.1 
Fourth Quarter. 438.9 20.0 
1958—First Quarter_ Low 425.8 Low § 15.5 
Second Quarter 429.0 15.7 


Third Quarter - 439.0 Not Available 


What are the reasons for expecting these favorable 
trends to continue? First, are expenditures for new plant 
and equipment. In the second and third quarters of 1958 
these expenditures were at the annual rate of $30.32 
billion. This represented a sharp decline of about 20% 
from the third quarter of 1957. However, a Dec. 15 re- 
lease of the Securities and Exchange Commission shows 
businessmen plan to increase these expenditures in the 
fourth quarter of 1958 and to increase them still further 
in the first quarter of 1959. The quest on the part of 
business for labor-saving 2nd more efficient plant and 
equipment may be expected to continue. Although no 
jet thrust upward to our economy may be expected from 
this scurce, it is significant the decline has stopped and 
that gradual improvement may be expected from this 
important sector. 

A second factor which does provide an upward thrust 
Oo our economy is purchases of the Federal, State and 
Local Governments. Here is the record in billions of 
lollars of Government purchases of goods and service 
n the relatively rec 


; 


nt past 


Federal State and Loca otal 
1929 $5.2 $3.2 $13.3 
1949 25.5 17.9 43.4 
1952 94.3 23.2 77.5 
1954 43.9 27.7 76.6 
1956 47.1 33.1 80.3 
1957 50.8 36.3 27.1 
1958 'aB.4 39.9 93.3 


Look at that inexor@ble increase in total Government 
purchases, particularly on the part of State and local 
governments! And wh would be so brave, or foolhardy, 
to think programs ¢er#ew schools, new highways, na- 
tional defense, agriculture, veterans’ benefits, 
aid, and expanding security are to be 
nificantly? 


foreign 
curtailed sig- 


A third factor supporiing the improvement in business 
is consumer expenditures. held up beautifully 
turing the 1957-58 decline in business activity. In fact, 
they deciined in only two of the last seven quarters. In 
addition, personal savings by individuals are high and 
reached a new peak in the third quarter of 1958. Here 
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Income Expenditures Saving still an important question mark here. 
1957—First Quarter 300.0 279.8 20.3 A fourth factor substantiating our forecast of im- 
Second Quarter. 305.7 282.5 23.2 proved business activity is the fact that of the eight 
Third Quarter. 308.7 288.3 20.4 economic indicators developed by the National Bureau 
Fourth Quarter. 306.4 287.2 19.6 f Economic Research to forecast business activity, none 
1958—First Quarter... 305.0 286.2 18.8 is now unfevorable. 
Second Quarter. 307.5 283.3 19.2 Business activity in 1959 should therefore be at an 
Third Quarter 314.0 291.5 22.5 improved and high level. The possibility of a steel strike 


These data show consumers have an increasing fund 
of disposable income which they are utilizing to buy 
seivices and durable and non-durable goods. These pur- 
chases have not decreased their rate of saving. 

The Federal Reserve engages the Bureau of Business 
Research at the University of Michigan to survey con- 
TASTES EEN SERENATA ENE RT INT SLIT ILS SEEN NT TIN ALOR EE BONO NEE RS AS OLLI EI OE LLL LE ALE EDI ALE ES ALE LL, 


the recent data in billions of dollars at seasonally 
adjusted annual rates: 
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sumers’ intentions to buy goods in the future. Their re- 
cent studies show an increased propensity toward future 


"ersonal , o " : 4 
yenene purcheses. The 1959 model automobiles are of course 


Consumption 


Disposable 


Personal Personal 


in July is an unfavorable factor. However, numerous 
other favorable factors such as inventories and residen- 
tial construction, could be mentioned. On balance the 
outlook for 1959 is for continuing improvement aided by 
the fact consumer prices have stabilized in recent months, 
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MERCER GENERATING 
STATION, shown here in an 
architect’s drawing, will produce 
640,000 kilowatts when com- 
pleted in 1961. 






















LINDEN GENERATING STATION, which also produces steam for Esso 
Standard Oil Company, has a capacity of 450,000 kilowatts of electric power. 


More and more / 
P OWER for New Jersey 
































While we do not like to gaze into erystal balls or take 
on the role of a soothsayer, the future growth of New 
Jersey is clearly reflected in the actual planning and 
construction of new electric generating facilities in the 
territory which we serve. These three generating sta- 
tions will cost Publie Service a total of $340.000.000 
when completed. 

Sy 1962 the installed electric generating capacity of 
Public Service will exceed four million kilowatts. 

Additions and improvements to the companys gas 
properti s are being made continually, We serve more 
than a million customers with gas, and at present, about 
; yne-third of them are supplied with natural gas. By the 
BERGEN GENERATING STATION will have end of 1959. nearly one-half of our customers will be 
rated capacity of 580,000 kilowatt served with natural gas. 

All of these facts reflect the growth of New Jersey 

_ and Public Service is growing along with this great 
state. The years ahead hold great promise. We are plan- 
ning ahead to fulfill that promise. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 


Public Servant of a Great State i 
Newark 1, New Jersey A-9-59 
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ROBERT L. MILLIGAN 


President, The Pure Oil Company 

The petroleum industry entered the year 1958 with 
excessive inventories of crude oil and refined products 
and a weak price structure amid one of the sharpest gen- 
eral business readjustments since World War Il. Having 
just completed the 1957 year in 
which consumption of petroleum 
products failed to show any improve- 
ment, the background at the begin- 
ning of 1958 presented a cheerless 
picture for the year ahead. Now that 
1958 has become part of the record 
we can look back with some satis- 
faction that the industry has accom- 
Plished a very difficult task. {nven- 
taries of crude oi] have been sharpiy 
reduced and currently are some 20 
million barrels below the year ago 
level. The industry has improved 
substantially its gasoline and other 
motor fuel inventories which cur- 
rently are down some 13 million bar- 
rels from last year. Supplies of heat- 
ing oils are in an improved position compared to last 
year and industrial fue] inventories east of the Rocky 
Mountains are in reasonable balance with consumers’ 
needs. 

As we enter 1959 the current recovery phase of our 
business cycle is well under way and the outlook is fér 
continued improvement in the year ahead. There are 
good indications that 195$ automobile production will be 
higher and will result in a net increase in cars on the 
road. Sales of petroleum products are reflecting the ris- 
ing trend in business activity and the industry is cur- 
rently enjoying an increase of 3% to 4% in product 
consumption over last year. Backed by this more favor- 
able climate, domestic demand for petroleum products 
should .continue to improve in 1959 with an over-all 
gain for the year of something on the order of 5%, as 
contrasted to an increase of less than 2% in 1958 over 
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1957. 
In recent months prices for refined products have 
strengthened, particularly for heating and industrial 


fuels. While gasoline prices have not nearly recovered 
from the recession low, only part of the present weak- 
ness is aiue to seasonal iniluences. Bearing in mind the 
industry’s present improved supply/demand balance and 
the expected gain in domestic consumption, the product 
price structure in 1959 should improve but may not re- 
cover all of the over-all decline since mid-1957. 

In addition to the increasing potential market for its 
products, there is hope for needed improvements in the 
administrative and regulatory aspects of our industry. 
Just recently the U. S. Supreme Court reversed the 
“Memphis Decision,” thereby removing a serious ob- 
étacle to the growth and development of the natural gas 
industry in its efforts to satisfy the needs and desires 
of the American public. The gas-producing industry is 
the only competitive industry subject to public utility 
regulation. There stiil remains the matter of relieving 
the natural gas producer from strict utility-type regu- 
lation, which must be accomplished through legislation. 

In the matter of imports, the industry has reason to 
be optimistic that a more effective and equitable plan 
will be adopted in 1959. There is a place and a need 
for both foreign and domestic crude oi] in our economic 
structure and plans now being considered should go a 
long Way in providing for our national defense, and 
in protecting both the domestic producer and the svub- 
stantial investinents of individal American companies 
abroad. 

Earnings-wise the petroleum industry should enjoy a 
better year in 1959. Financially the petroleum industry 
is in a strong position and while we tace continuing 
heavy capital requirements in the years ahead, no de- 
terioration in the industry’s financial position is en- 
visioned. 


B. H. MERCER 

President, Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland 

4n venturing a 1959 forecast for our principal lines 
Fidelity and Surety —it should be derahored that 
regardless of our sales campaigns, advertising and public 
relations programs overall results are toa large extent 
dependent on the general economy. 
Obviously competition and other 
factors peculiar to our own industry 
must also be considered and 
evaluated. 

For Purposes of this forecast the 
question is—How will premium in- 
come and losses be affected by 
events of 1958 and conditions which 
may be anticipated in 1959? 

First as to premium income, in 
the Surety {field bonds guaranteeing 
performance of contracts produce 


approximately 65% of our total 
Surety premiums. It is estimated 
that contract awards in 1959 will 


B. H. Mercer 


exceed by at least 3% the record 
breaking year 1958. So, increased 
premium volume in this line can, 
certainty, be predicted. 

Another Surety line—judicial bonds, required of ex- 
ecutors and other fiduciaries and bonds required in 
various phases of litigation, account roughly for 25% 
of our Surety premiums. A moderate increase in this 
line can be anticipated because rising securities. real 


with reasonable 
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juries and 


estate and other values result in large! 
administered, larger awards by courts and 
naturally larger bond penalities and increased premiums 
for the surety companies which qualify on such bonds. 

In the Fidelity field while 1959 is another so-called 
off year in the three-year premium cycle some develop- 
ments during 1958 warrant optimism as to the sale of 
honesty insurance, particularly to new clients. 

During the past year a story of employee dishonesty 
based on actual case histories was twice told forcefully 
and dramatically to the 15,000,000 or so TV viewers who 
enjoy the interesting Armstrong Circle Theatre pro- 
grams. The employer was shocked by his financial loss 
and misplaced confidence in a “trusted” employee but 
fortunately was covered by adequate honesty insurance. 
For many years we have been privileged to write this 
type of insurance for the program’s sponsor, Armstrong 
Cork Company. 

The widespread interest in these shows has resulted 
in many new sales of dishonesty insurance and | feel 
sure this demand will continue throughout the year with 
increased premiums to the companies writing Fidelity 
lines. 

Early in 1958 member companies of the Surety 
Association of America which write a very high per- 
centage of all honesty insurance written in the U. 5S. 
made available to banks at a most attractive price a 
coverage designated “Excess Bank Employee Dishonesty 
Blanket Bond.” This bond is issued in one amount, 
$1,000,000, and provides each purchaser with catastrophe 
insurance against employee dishonesty subject only to 
the requirement that the insured bank must carry 
reasonable amounts of primary insurance. 

The need for this protection is clearly indicated. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1958 three banks were closed 
as a result of under-insured embezzlement losses and 
four other pvanks sustained embezzlement losses which 
exceeded by over $300,000 the amounts of honesty in- 
surance they carried. I feel that hardly any bank can 
afford not to have this protection and that 1959 sales 


of this bond will produce some increase in Fidelity 
premiums. 
As to losses, the extent to which anticipated “creeping 


inflation” progresses will play an important part. For 
example, many of the laige public contracts which we 
bond require several years to complete. The experienced 
contractor tries to anticipate conditions which will pre- 
vail over the life-time of his contract, but if labor anJ 
material costs rise beyond his allowance for such items 
there will be defaults which would not occur in a 
period of stable or declining prices. Defaults by con- 
tractors usually mean Surety losses. 

In the Fidelity field inflation produces similar results 
The temptation to embezzle the employer’s funds oi 
materials is always greater when living costs are 
increasing. Some figures recently released by F.B.I 
headquarters cite the increase in embezzlements by 
bank employees and stress the fact that during the first 
six months of 1958 the numbey of bank robberies was 
greater than ever before—including the period when the 
Dillenger and similar groups operated so freely. Fidelity 
underwriters are keenly aware of these increasing losses 
and are actively engaged in loss prevention work. 

In summary the forecast for our lines must balance 
on the one hand increased losses which are almost a 
certainty against anticipated premium increases and 
strict adherence to sound and proven underwriting 
standards. We are optimistic, and considering all factors 
I predict a reasonably satisfactory year. 


DON G. MITCHELL 
Chairman, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
America’s electronics industry will achieve a new rec- 
ord high in sales and revenues in 1959, according to 
realistic projections cf trends that already were well 
established at the start of the new year. We have every 
reason to believe that the industry’: 


total sales and revenues this yeai 
will be at least 10% greater than 
those of the previous record year, 


1957, and more than 11% higher than 
the 1958 total. We expect that the in- 
dustry’s over-all volume will reach 
a minimum total of $14.3 billion this 
year, compared with $13 billion in 
1958, and $13.3 billion in 1957, the 
previous record year. 

Many factors will play a part in 
this substantial growth. 

However, the principal factor is 
the dynamic nature of the electronics 
industry, which has been recognized 
over the past decade as the world’s 
fastest growing major industry. De- 
spite the great advances that electronics has made in 
such areas as home entertainment, “electronification” of 
military weapons ana other devices, and in equipmert, 
including computers, for industry and commerce, it is 
obvious that the surface barely has been scratched and 
that the great future for electronics lies in new applica- 
tions still in the drawing-board stage, or in ideas as 
yet unborn, 

Another major factory will be the healthier general 
economy in 1959, as indicated by such barometers as 
gross national preduct, consumer and government spend- 
ing, employment, and savings. In each of these cate- 
gories, 1959 is expected to exceed 1958. 

Consumer spending for durable goods—which include 
television sets—#% expected to continue its upward curve 
in 1959, reaching an annual rate of about $40 billion, 
a gain of about $3 billion over 1958. We believe the pub- 
lic will buy 6,200,000 television sets in 1959, compared 
with only 5,260,000 in 1958: translated into dollars, this 
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means $1.2 pillion (factory pric this ye rsus $7095 


million last vear. While 1959. at the retail ! 1, will not 
be a record TV vear, it will equal] 1957. ch was a 
good TV year with volume amounting to $1 2 Dillion. 


areas of the entertainment electronics field, 
retail sales of home radios are expected t rpass $200 
million, against $185 million in 1958, whi! roduction 
of automobile radios will 1ise to more than $120 million 
from $77 million this year. The rapidly-gr g market 
for phonographs will reach $67 million or more in 1959, 
compared with $57 millien last year. Another $150 mil- 


In other 


lion will be spent for other types of equipment in the. 


entertainment category, against $125 millior 1958. 


Growth has betr particularly rapid in electrenic pred- ; 
applications, and ; 
the volume probaly will rise to substantially. abeve $1.5 - 
billion,.2 gain jn. the neighberhood of $150 million. Of - 


ucts for industrial and cornmercial 


$450. million 
“ent, prin- 
ide range 


the total anticipated volume, approximatel 
represents eleetronic date processing equi 
cipally computers. The balance consists ot 
of systems, equipment, and devices in such: 
vision and radio broadcasting, mobile radio nicrewave, 
relay, marine 2nd aviation equipment, iv@t:<trial—con- 
trols, X-ray devices, and test equipment ae 

It is widely known that electronics in e: succeeding 
vear plays a more important part in natier defense. 
Any miiitary plane. for example, is virtually a flying 
electronics laboratory. Missiles. are launched and con- 
trolled by: electronics: our air detense net : is a SVs- 
tem that tunctions entirely by electronics. Less than four 
years ago I estimated that by 1965 the A =d Forces 
would be spending about $4 billion a year for electronic 
equipment. This area of our industry has grown so rap- 
idly that 1959 volume will approach that ‘igure, com- 
parea with £3.8 billion in 1958. 

The following tabulations round out the ¢ 
formance of the electronics industry in 1959 
with 1958: 


=cted per- 
ompared 


1959 Category 1958 
Dillion billion 
$1.4 Distribution rev. of distributors a: lers $1.5 
$2.4 Telecasting-proadcasting revenues $2.2 
$1.2 Fees and Services and Installation $1.1 
nillion million 
$980 Parts for repair $925 

If all these predictions concerning the ynics in- 


lustry come true this year—and there is ‘tually no 


possibility that they wilil not—ithen ever category 
within the industry will be above the 1956 vel. Elec- 
tronics certainly has earned its reputation os “he world’s 
lastest growing major industry 
‘yy A ‘ . Te . 
THOMAS E. MOFFIT1I 
President, Hooker Chemical Corporation 
In the year ahead the chemical industry may expect 
to face many of the same problems which have con- 
cerned its. management over the past several years. 


These include intense competition, rising la 
resistance to compensating 
price increases and obsolescence of 
products, equipment, processes and 
methods. However, much has been 
accomplished during the _ recent 
recession placing management in a 
far better position to combat and 
overcome these problems than has 
been true in recent years. 

Important aspects of our Com- 
vany’s program during the past year 
which we believe is typical of our 
industry and which should aid man- 
agement in 1959 include: 

(1) Major effort to reduce 
and other expenses and improved 
budgetary control in all areas 

(2) Postponement of several ex- . 
pansion projects originally planned for 195 nd direc- 
tion of capital outlay toward cost reductio noderniza- 
tion, and efficiency improvement 

(3) Intelligent inventory reduction and trol in all 


and other 
costs, 


costs 
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categories. 

(4) Strengthened 
sales effort. 

(5) Intensified research programs with special e 
sis on early commercialization of new products 

(6) Careful study and appraisal of new areas for 
expansion and growth so prompt decisions be made 
when appropriate. 

(7) Streamlining management organizati 
viding for greater efficiency. 

During the year just ended most compan es in our 
industry experienced a continuing decline sales and 
earnings followed by appreciable improvement during 
the second half of the year. Due to over-capacity result- 
ing from rapid expansion preceding the recession, earn- 
ings for the entire year 1958 declined more percentage- 
wise than did sales, as compared with 1957. Our 
business bottomed-out in March-April of 1958 and, since 
August, a steady: gain in sales has occurred e ach month 
as compared with like periods of 1957. October 1958 
produced an all-time record in sales. Profit margins 
have improved steadily during recent months as sales 
volume increased. 

We are conservatively optimistic in ow recast for 
1959. both for our Company and for the chemical in- 
dustry. This optimism assumes that the general economy 
will continue the improvement indicated by results of 
recent months. Forecasts must be tempered, however, in 
consideration of some uncertainties as to the rate and 
duration of this improvement. Also to be considered are 
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labor problems and the question whether much-needed 
price increases for chemicals can be put into effect. 
Other factors on the plus side are the direct results of 
programs carried out during the recession. These include 
improved efficiency in all phases of operation, introduc- 
tion and potential growth of new products, and readiness 
of new ventures for early undertaking. Because of the 
potential earnings leverage existing in most companies 
que to :ctalivery szOW rave O1 -eCeni vperavuors comparead 
to capacit improvement in earnings is practically 
assured if sales improve. Finally, of utmost importance 


is the de*ermination of management to take advantage 
of the many lessons learned during the recession. 

In summary. it seems reasonable to expect our indus- 
try in 1959 to experience an appreciable improvement in 


sales _— a somewhat 
ings over those of 1958. 

lain 1959 we foresee for the 
increase both in capital outlay 
development expenditures over 
long-range optimism for 


greater percentage gain in earn- 
industry a modest 
and in research and 
those of 1958. Although 
expansion and growth of the 


chemical industry is prevalent, we feel that many large 
commitments may await more definite proof that re- 
sumption sound growth of the country’s general 
economy is definitely under way. 


H. W. MORRISON 


Morrison-Knudsen Company, Inc. 

From reliable statistical and forecasting sources we 
gathe1 that the construction industry’s 1959 volume 
will be the greatest on record. Careful 
public and private work programs indicate 
dollar volume of new construction 
in 1959 will approximate $52 billion. 


ppeenaen 


estimates of 
that the 


compared with 1958's $49 billion. 
Since 1945. the construction indus- 
try’s annual volume has risen un- 


While there is an ole- 
tion in this eecord, the 


interrupte 
ment of inii 


inflationary element is by no means 
the controlling factor. Huge back- 
logs amassed in every division of the 
industry during World War II, have 
been maintained by pressing needs 


incident to the country’s industrial 
and population growth and our mili- 
tary preparedness and conservation 
developme programs 

Construction costs will continue to 
rise in 1959. The construction in- 
dustiy itself is burdened with increasing labor costs, as 
are most other industries. Rising prices of steel, cement, 
lumber a! heavy construction equipment compound 
the difficulty of holding construction costs to a stabil- 
ized level 

The const 
ators of lin 
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ruction boom has attracted many new oper- 
ited experience. Competition therefore, is 
keener than it has ever been, resulting in greatly nar- 
rowed protit margins. But this cycle of events is ‘ot 
new to the industry and well established companies will 
continue to develop more efficient and more economical! 
constructir ethods as an offset to increased labor and 
material costs 


IRWIN L. MOORE 
New England Electric System 
Business activity in the New England area got off to a 
slow start in the early part of 1958 and it was only in 
recent months that there were definite signs of recovery. 
During this period, however, electric and gas sales in 
the service areas of New England 
Electric Svstem more than held their 


President, 


own, showing for the most part 
weekly increases over the compar- 
able period of 1957 

Revenues from electric residential! 
and commercial sales to New Eng- 
land Electric customers increased 


about seven per cent during the year, 


more than offsetting a one per cent 
drop in dustrial revenues. Gas 
revenues ontinue to show large 


gains and about 12 per 
cent. 


At present 


were up 


we expect consolidated 





net income for the full year 1958 
will approximate $15,850,000. or Irwin L. Moore 
about $2,000,000 more than a yea 
ago. This leans per share earnings should be about 


$1.29 with 965,662 more average 
about seven cents more than the 
a lesser number of shares. 

Of late there has been steady improvement in the 
electric and gas sales in our New England Electric 
territory ana if the last quarter of 1958 can be considered 
as a barometer, our present outlook is that the industrial] 
recovery mow under way will continue through 1959 
and all classes of electric and gas sales will show con- 
tinued steacy growth throughout the year. 

Many factors have contributed to the improvement in 
earnings. Better than normal water conditions enabled 
us to reduce our steam generation which with reduced 
fuel costs helped offset some of the increases in other 
operating costs. As a result of our expansion program 
of the last decade a larger proportion of steam gen- 
erated kilowatt-hours came from high efficiency units in 
1958 than in any previous year. With these larger and 
more economical units in service, the amount of fuel 
needed to produce a kilowatt-hour has steadily decreased 
Completion last summer of the new Salem Harbor 
150,000 kilowatt unit, with the best economy on the 
tinued this trend and our fuel consumption 


shares outstanding, or 
$1.22 earned in 1957 on 
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per kilowati-hour for cent under the 
previous year. 

On the expense side of the ledger our labor and fringe 
benefit costs went up about 644 per cent in 1958 with a 
further wage increase of five per cent effective January 
1, 1959 in accordance with labor agreements negotiated 
a year ago. The upward trend of taxes is continuing 
with maintenance, depreciation and fixed charges grow- 
ing as we add to our plants and properties. 

All in all, 1958 has been a busy year and one of 
progress and accomplishment as expansion and improve- 
ment in our properties continue to keep pace with the 
growth of our New England territory. Total construction 
expenditures will approximate $38,000,000 in 1958 and 
our present estimates indicate that over $30,000,000 will 
be expended for new plant and property in 1959. 


Installation of the new 150,000 kilowatt unit at our 
steam-electric generating station in the middle of 1958 


1958 was six per 


increased that station’s generating capacity to over 
300,000 kilowatts and boosted our total System gen- 


erating capacity to nearly 1,500,000 kilowatts. 


Great strides were also made on the Yankee Atomic 


Electric project in Rowe, Massachusetts, of which 30 per 
cent of the common stock is ow ned by the System’s New 
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England Power Company. Work at Rowe has gone 
steadily forward and it is expected that electricity will 
be generated at the Yankee Atomic plant late in 1960 
Plans for the construction of a new tidewater steam- 
generating plant at Brayton Point in Somerset, near 
Fall River, Massachusetts are well under way. This new 
site, recently acquired by New England Power Company, 
is capable of accommodating a plant of over 1,000,000 
kilowatts of capacity. The tirst unit to be installed is 
expected to have a capacity of over 200,000 kilowatts, 
about 50 per cent larger than any now in service in- 
New England. The installation of lar ge highly efficient 
units at this site will permit us to continue to meet our 
expanding load with equipment requiring low fuel con- 


sumption, while at the same time we shall be keeping 
the capital cost per kilowatt and our other operating 


costs at a minimum. 

As we look toward the new year, the outlook is 
certainly more encouraging than it was this time a year 
ago. With definite signs of industrial recovery, we expect 
that all classes of electric and gas sales will show in- 
creases and continued steady growth in the new year 

Present estimates indicate that 1959 total sales should 
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Kennametal ...a “wonder metal” in 1938 
...a practical engineering material today 


Invented 20 years ago, Kennametal 
was the first tungsten carbide to ma- 
chine steel successfully. Produced as 
tiny cutting points, it was very ex- 
pensive—selling for one-sixth the price 
of gold. But it was well worth the 
price as it cut hardened steel many 
times faster than any previous cutting 
tool material. Production soared. Ma- 
chining costs dropped. Downtime 
shrank. Kennametal was acclaimed as 
a “‘wonder metal.”’ 

In the past, industry has found that 
the ‘“‘tool steel” of one age becomes the 
engineering material for making critical 
machine parts in a succeeding era. The 
high hardness, rigidity and resistance 
to wear required to withstand the tre- 
mendous pressures at the point of a 
metal cutting tool are the same quali- 
ties required for vital parts in machines 
that turn out work of great precision 
and consistent quality. 

Consequently, industry soon began 
to apply these remarkable qualities of 
Kennametal to a wide range of appli- 
cations. Not only were more cutting- 
edge applications found . in the 
mining, woodworking and quarrying 
industries . . . but Kennametal became 
a material of construction in making 
components for machines and equip- 
ment in practically every industry. 


Today, a wide range of Kennametal 
compositions is available at only one- 
fourth the price of twenty years ago. 
Designers use these hard carbides to 
solve problems of corrosion, high tem- 
peratures, deformation and severe 
abrasion on many diverse applications. 

Hammers for grinding and pulveriz- 
ing machines, rolls for cold rolling other 
metals, gripping devices that bite into 
the hardest steel, pump seals to handle 
highly corrosive red fuming nitric acid 
for missiles, oil well pump valves to 
resist attacks by acid and abrasive 
slurries . . . these are but a few of 
hundreds of critical wear parts now 
made of Kennametal carbide alloys to 
improve production and profits. 

Further applications of Kennametal 
as an engineering material are limited 
only by man’s imagination. Perhaps 
your company can profit from the use 
of Kennametal. If you’d like more 
information, just write KENNAMETAL 
Inc., Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 


“Trademark of a series of hard carbide alloys of tungsten, 
tungsten-titanium and tantalum. 5776 
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exceed those of 1958 by about eight per cent. It should 


be emphasized, however, that the overall increase for 


1958 is significant enough to demonstrate the stabilizing 
effect of residential and commercial sales in a recession 
rear. Conversely, the increase expected for 1959 is 
definitely a recovery rate somewhat higher than we 
regard as our typical long-term overall growth rate 
vhich we estimate at about six per cent per year 


JOHN A. MOORHEAD 


President, Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

As we enter the New Year, it is evident that business 
s in a favorable uptrend. The economy of the country 
1as made a substantial recovery from the lows of 1958. 
The sharp decline in business inventories of the recent 
recession has been halted and should 
je materially reversed in 1959. Busi- 
sess expenditures for plant and 
-quipment are no longer declining 
und may rise moderately before the 
nd of the new year. Unemploy- 
ment is less than earlier in 1958. 
yovernment spending at all levels 
has been increasing and will prob- 
ibly continue to rise during the new 
year. Industrial production as shown 
yy the Federal Reserve Index has 
moved upward most of the way from 
the low of last spring toward the 
high of 1957. The dollar value of 
gross national product assisted by a 
small price increase is at an all- 
time high. Personal income aver- 
iged higher in recent months than ever before and was 
it or near its highest at the end of the year. Though 
ve expect these favorable trends to continue through- 
put 1959, they will probably do so at a slower rate ol 
growth, at least in the first part of the year, than in the 
sarlier months of recovery. 

The trade area served by our bank includes 
the Ninth Federal Reserve District and area to th 
south of it. In this territory, except for the iron ore 
regions in northern Minnesota, we have had a reasonabl 
z00d year for our economy in 1958. We had a bump 
‘rop the past year, producing the highest gross incomé 
hat the farmers of this area have ever enjoyed. The 
narketing and processing of the crops will carry ove! 
into the early months of 1959 and an ample supply of 
eed is available for livestock for months ahead. While 
‘onstruction was a little below the 1957 level in the 
“arly months of 1958, toward the end of the year the 
volume of construction was growing and new contract 
awards in the area were running substantially ahead 
of a year earlier in most categories—residential, private 
non-residential and public expenditures. These high 
awards of late 1958 will insure strong construction ac- 
tivity in the early months of 1959. Manufacturing, par- 
ticularly of durable goods, is not a major factor in our 
area and such unemployment as now exists in this class 
of industry is moderate in relation to total employment 
and should continue to decline on a seasonally adjusted 
basis. Expenditures by state and local governments will 
probably increase. Accordingly, we may expect that 
in this area the dollar value of gross product and of 
personal income will continue to rise. 

Sanking has enjoyed a profitable year in 1958 with 
net operating earnings in line with those of 1957 and 
profits on the sale of securities has added materially to 
income. Loans and investments are substantially higher 
than a year ago primarily through additions to bond 
accounts. This has been the trend for banks in our 
region, as well as for those of the entire country. With 
firmer interest rates than earlier in 1958 and an expec- 
tation of a higher dollar amount of loans on the average 
in 1959, banks may reasonably look for saisfactory op- 
erations in the new year. 

It is therefore my belief we may expect a good year 
for business and banking in 1959 with a moderate rise 
in business activity as the year progresses. In our area. 
the measure of prosperity in the latter part of the year 
will be determined by the success of the farmer in 
the new season, and his success will depend upon crop 
conditions and prices of his products. 


John A. Moorhead 
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ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

We enter 1959 with optimism and confidence that 
our business will show an improvement over the past 
year. The general improvement in business conditions 
is expected to bring a continuing betterment in the level 
of orders in all divisions of our 
company. Close control of expenses 
and improved operating efficiencies 
are expected to improve profit ratios 
in the face of rising material and 
labor costs. 

A number of new developments 
are expected to move into produc- 
tion after satisfactory perform- 
ance tests. One of the most signifi- 
cant is the new axial flow rotary 
compressor, a number of which are 
in successful operation for the Air 
Force. There exists a large market 
for this equipment in many types of 
industry requiring large quantities 
of air and gases under pressure. 

The diesel engine division which 
has been a major element in our production has shown 
a resurgence which we anticipate will extend throughout 
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1959. Increased power demand is resulting in expansion 
of utility plants. Standby service is achieving broader 
recognition in many areas where power failure is in- 
creasingly costly and crippling. The tremendous growth 
of inland waterway traffic is bringing many increased 
power needs for new towboats and tugs. 

Our nation’s continually expanding population brings 
with it the accelerating need for water and sewage 
handling pumps and drivers. To serve this market we 
are ideally suited with our complete ability to fulfill 
all size and type requirements, our broad experience 
with outstanding installations, our extensive research 
and model testing facilities, and our ability to furnish 
single responsibility of pump and driver, either moto: 
or engine. A number of large municipal projects have 
been completed during the year past and many more 
can be expected that will add materially to our sales 
volume. 

The growth of automation in 
emphasis to the advantages and benefits of electronic 
weighing equipment. The long and successful history 
of Fairbranks-Morse in the scale business is being main- 
tained by active research and development of electronic 
scales and attachments. 

The continued rate of housing starts projected for 1959 
and the improved farm income situation bodes well for 
our water system business which stood up well through 
the past year. 

Mechanization of reefer car cooling and refrigeration 
is opening a large market for packaged diesel units. We 
have installed a number of these units with excellent 
operating records and fine aeceptance. 

In continuing to serve the vital and indispensable needs 
of man and industry, we at Fairbanks-Morse are look- 
ing forward to a growth pattern which is anticipated to 
show a 10-15°% increase in shipments for 1959 over the 
current year 

With the conclusion of a four year controversy over 
control of the company, the efforts of management can 
be fully concentrated on the day to day details of the 
Cooperation with { 
expected to bring added new 


SAMUEL B. MOSHER 


Chairman of the Board, Signal Oil and Gas Company) 

In 1959 the petroleum 
the harvest of benefits 
pline it sowed in 1958. 

It is true that fuel oil, particularly on the 
Ls problem: margins of! 
motor gasolines are too meager: pro- 
ducers of heavy gravity crudes have 
suffered from price cuts: foreign 
governments are threatening to seek 
a larger share of profits: Congres- 
sional agitators will again attack the 
basic and completely essential denle- 
tion allowance. But if oil men had 
faltered before comparable problems 
in years past, the world would not 
today be in the comfortable position 
of having large reserves of low-cost 
energy fuel available to spur the 
growth of industry and speed the 
progress of underdeveloped nations. 
Legislators would do well to keep 
this in mind as well as the fact that 
the costs of finding new reserves in this country are 
increasing at such a rate as to make many projects un- 
economic. 

The current problems will be solved. One has only to 
review the predictions for petroleum demand in the next 
10 years to realize the tremendous efforts the industry 
must exert to keep pace. That the petroleum industry 
will keep pace, no one doubts, but an adequate profit 
margin is the key to the industry’s ability to meet world 
demand. In fact, it is the foundation upon which the 
whole structure must be built. 

In 1959 the industry should begin to emerge from the 
current transition period, and aggressive companies will 
prosper as they follow what appears to be the inevitable 
growth pattern yet to be charted for them. 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
President, General Foods Corporation 

As one of the few businesses relatively unaffected by 
the recession of 1957-1958, the food industry has sound 
reason for optimism in 1959 as the economy moves up- 
ward. But to do well in the future, the industry will 
have to do even better than it has 
in the past if it is to maintain its 
record of providing more and better 
food for fewer hours of work. 

To enhance the industry’s vitality, 
to compete successfully for a fair 
share of the consumer's dollar, it will 
be necessary to accentuate the long- 
range concepts and policies which 
have benefited both the industry and 
the consumer. Hopefully, 1959 can 
be a “turning point” year which will 
bring a slowdown in some trouble- 
some trade practices —the gimmick 
warfare, the excessive use of “deals,” 
and other “giveaways” — which do 
not make real or lasting contribu- 
tions to the permanent, healthy 
growth of the industry nor provide vital service to the 
consumer. 

Closer cooperation between all its segments is the key 
to the better service the industry must provide all down 
the line. At General Foods, we are striving for better 
understanding of our customers’ problems and the im- 
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provement of service, in order to make it more attractive 
for them to do business with us. 

One step we are taking is the development of a new 
Distribution-Sales Services concept, to custom-tailor our 
service to meet the needs of individual distributors. By 
carefully scheduling combination carload and truckload 
shipments of a number of our products and getting them 
to our customers on a dependable basis —even on the 
day of the week that suits the customer best — we help 
distributors reduce their capital investment through 
lower inventory levels. Some have been cut by-as much 
as 25%. 

Growing and increasingly fierce competition requires 
unprecedented flexibility and resourcefulness in food 
business management. Its past record augurs well for 
the industry’s chances for success in the future. 

More important, these conditions hold great promise 
that the consumer, who is the mutual “boss” of all of us 
in the food industry, will continue to reap ever higher 
benefits in convenience and quality and at prices she 
can afford to pay for the greater value we continue to 
give her 


WILSON MOTHERSHEAD 
President, The Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis 

The year ahead appears highly favorable for business 
in general. With the recession mostly behind it, the 
economy is starting the new year with gross national 
product at near record levels. Although agriculture and 
some other sectors of the economy 
will lag behind, the outlook gener- 
ally is encouraging. 

In Indiana, farm income is ex- 
pected to drop slightly in 1959. Hog 
prices will be lower, and cattle and 
grain prices awe expected to decline 
moderately. 

Demand for consumer durable 
goods should continue to improve. 
The automobile and appliance in- 
dustries will have a better vea! 
which will greatly benefit the 
Hoosier economy. Unemployment in 
our area, which has responded mo: 
slowly than expected to the im- 
provement in the national business 
picture, will decline to more normal 
levels. Demand for services will be 
accumulation will increase. Department store sales 
should continue their slowly rising trend. Christmas 
business was excellent, surpassing 1957 in dollar volume 

New housing starts may trend downward in mid 
1959 unless a threatened shortage of long-term mortgage 
funds is averted. The volume of VA and FHA financ- 
ing has declined with rising interest rates. Heavy Treas- 
ury financing in the coming months is expected to com- 
pete in the long-term market for mortgage money. Al- 
though new plant construction will be up only slightly, 
commercial and school, hospital and other municipal 
construction will be at a high level in 1959 and the 
Federal highway program will commence to stimulate 
local business. 

Though 1959 will be a good year for Indiana, it will 
bring problems. Labor contracts in some of our major 
industries are coming up for renewal. Competition will 
be a restraining influence on profit margins. Prices will 
continue to rise although at a slower rate and their 
increase will be felechiefly in hard goods and services. 

In the banking industry we experienced a sharp down- 
ward adjustment in interest rates last year and a rather 
sudden reversal of the trend, leaving current money 
rates below their 1957 peaks. Demand for credit should 
grow as inventories, new construction, consumer pur- 
chases and prices increase. These pressures will influ- 
ence money rates in 1959. 


VICTOR MUCHER 
President, Clarostat Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

With one possible exception, all signs point to prob- 
ably the greatest year yet in radio-electronics. 

First and foremost, we have overcome the design 
stagnation of the past few years in radios, TVs and 
phonographs. Until recently, we had 
no fundamental improvements. Sets 
bought years ago provided all the 
entertainment demanded by the 
average household. The main set in 
the living room might be supple- 
mented by a second and even a third 
set for den, rumpus room, bedroom 
or kitchen. Most cars came through 
with radios. Portables had become 
commonplace. But by and large, the 
usual set was not obsolete and sim- 
ply was not replaced. And so the 
radio industry, save for those extra 
sets in many households, was stag- 
nating to a considerable degree, 
causing some loss of sleep among 
manufacturers. But now comes the 
stereophonic fad. Stereophonic broadcasts are starting 
up.’ Using the present AM band, it now looks as though 
stereophonic programs will be taking over. FM too is 
in for a big boost with the advent of FM multiplex stereo 
broadeasts. 1959 may see many present radios junked 
in favor of the stereephonic version. 

Much the same thing may happen with TV sets. Sev- 
eral years ago when TV graduated to 17 inch and 21 inch 
screen sizes, the average household was thoroughly con- 
tent until color TV might “become practical.” Almost 
every home in the land had a TV, good for years. We 
faced saturation. 

But now we are getting into more realistic TV sound. 
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Sets are appearing with two or more speakers. It’s a 
foregone conclusion that we shall be getting stereophonic 
sound with our TV pictures—at a price. It’s even safe 
to predict stereoscopic or three-dimensional pictures— 
at a price. And so the old TV set faces obsolescence 
while the TV set business steps into a new era of bigger 
and better sales and profits. 

Then there is recorded music. Stereophonic music has 
given phonographs, records and tape recorders a brand 
new impetus. Elaborate “home entertainment centers” 
housing AM-FM radio, TV, phonograph and even a tape 
recorder, are selling in the thousand dollar bracket. 

Tens of millions of existing radios and TVs must be 
kept perking in 1959 by established servicemen using 
tens of millions of dollars of replacement parts, repre- 
senting an important segment of the components business. 

The military business which dominated the radio- 
electronic industry a few years back, remains a big 
factor but is no longer our mainstay. Manufacturers have 
gone back to civilian-mindedness, developing and pro- 
ducing and marketing products which were all but for- 
gotten a few years ago. 

The only possible dark cloud on the 1959 horizon is 
foreign competition right at our doorstep. The Japanese 
in particular are landing components and assemblies at 
prices we cannot meet. It will require real understand- 
ing and cooperation on the part of American labor and 
perhaps government measures to keep such competition 
from becoming a serious threat. 

Otherwise, it looks like the 
year vet 
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H. C. MURPHY 
President, Burlington Lines 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad enters 
the new year with more favorable prospects than in 1958, 
and present indications are that 1959 also should be a 
better year for the industry as a whole. Whereas a year 
ago the railroads’ traffic was declin- 
ing as 2 result ef the nationwide re- 
cession now business appears to ve 
following an upward trend with the 
general recovery of the economy. 

Aided by the bumper crop oi 
wheat and other grains, the Burling- 
ton’s traffic turned up last summer, 
and carloadings for the vear were 
only slightly below the 1959 level. 
Desvite wage increases, total operat- 
ing expenses were reduced in line 
with the lower volume of business, 
with the result that net income in- 
creased by more than 10%. For 1959 
an increese of 3 to 4% in operating 
revenues is anticipated. 

The freight car supply is expected 
to be 2dequate to meet shippers’ requirements in 195”. 
Last year (1958) the Burlington acquired more than 
2,300 new cars, including 1,500 boxcars, and other types 
designed to meet specialized needs. The 1959 equipment 
program provides for 1,500 new cars, including 600 50- 
ton steel boxcars with 14-foot maximum door openings: 
100 insulated Demage-Free boxcars with cushion under- 
frames; 500 steel hoppers; 100 covered hoppers with a 
capacity of 3,500 cubic fect: 100 bulkhead gondolas; 50 
bulkhead flatcars; 20 Airslide cars, and 30 cabooses 
equipped with radio. Most of these cars will have roller 
bearings. In addition, the railroad has scheduled an ex- 
panded program of heavy repairs to nearly 4,800 exist- 
ing cars. 

In cooperation with connecting western railroads, the 
Burlington reduced the running time on its transconti- 
nental freight sehnedules in 1958. For its accelerated 
freight service between Chicago and Denver, the Bur- 
lington Lines this year will acquire 16 new 2,400-horse- 
power diesel units, along with twelve 1,750-horsepowcr 
road switchers and nine 1,200-horsepower switchers. 

Passenger traffic this year is expected to hold close 
to or slightly above the 1958 level, which was about 
equal to that of 1957. In their first two years of opera- 
tion, the Vista-Dome Denver Zephyrs, introduced in Oc- 
tober, 1956, carried approximately 420,000 passengers be- 
tween Chicago, Denver and Colorado Springs, 20% more 
than rode the former Denver Zephyrs in the previous 
two years. The Slumbercoaches on the new trains have 
averaged 32 passengers per car trip—better than 80% of 
available capacity. 

The past year has witnessed growing public recogni- 
tion of the deep-seated problems that have long ham- 
pered the railroads’ efforts to compete with other modes 
of transportation. Much still needs to be done on the 
legislative level in order to give the railroads fair treat- 
ment from government, and equal status with their com- 
petitors. Particularly we seek repeal of the excise tax 
on passenger service; more freedom to adjust our rates: 
repeal or further curtailment of the agricultural com- 
modity exemptions from regulation; and in tax legisla- 
tion, more realistic treatment of depreciation of our 
property. 

We hope and believe that further progress will be 
made toward these objectives in 1959. The relief we seek 
would help us not only to meet but to make competi- 
tion, and to fit our service more closely to our cus- 
tomers’ needs—thereby helping them and ourselves, 
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CLARENCE J. MYERS 
President, New York Life Insurance Company 


Sales of life insurance in the United States totaled 
an estimated $65,500,000,000 in 1958, about 2% short of 
the 1957 volume, but still the second largest year we 
have ever experienced. For the 25th consecutive year 
new business has exceeded termina- 
tions of old policies, and thus once 
again insurance in force has risen. 
On Dec. 31, insurance in force in the 
United States totaled an estimated 
$493 000,000,000. 

There are two sides to life insur- 
ance that I think it is timely to em- 
phasize in a brief commentary like 
this. In the first place providing 
contractual payments to _ policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries must 
always rank as the primary purpose 
of our business. It is important to 
note that these payments are de- 
signed to meet a wide range of con- 
tingencies. Contrary to what I find 
many people believe, death claims 
are not the principal component of benefit payments. 
Thus matured endowments, annuities, dividends, and 
miscellaneous other outlays to policyholders totaled an 
estimated $4,325,000,000 last year, exceeding death claims 
by $1,400,000,000. In addition, accident and sickness pay- 
ments, which cover principally disability and medical 
and hospital expenses, totaled $2,220,000,000. Total bene- 
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fit payments in 1958 amounted to $9,500,000,000, about 
$750,000,000 more than in 1957. In both years death 
claims accounted for only about 31% of these payments. 

The other side of life insurance that ought to be em- 
phasized now is the investment side. Over the years we 
have invested funds not required to meet current benefit 
payments, and the interest we have received has substan- 
tially reduced the cost of insurance to the public. Last 
year, for example, it is estimated that the investments 
of all U. S. life companies yielded a net return of 3.85% 
before Federal income taxes. Stated in terms of dollars 
these earnings amounted to more than 20% of the pre- 
miums the companies received. Without the offset of 
this interest return, life insurance would be considerably 
more expensive than it is. The investment side of our 
business thus has a dollar and cents importance to our 
policyholders, and needless to say the magnitudes in- 
volved make it of importance to the general economy. 

Looking to the rest of this year we are all hopeful 
of selling more insurance to the public than we did 
during the peak year of 1957. As a matter of fact the 
U. S. companies wrote more ordinary insurance last year 
than they did in 1957 but our group volume, which is 
more responsive to changes in business conditions, de- 
clined about 20%. With most business indices now rising 
there is general expectation that economic conditions 
will be considerably better in 1959 than they were 
last year. 

Corporate earnings have already risen from the low 
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A record year 
and a promising future 


In 1958, Laclede Gas Company succeeded once again in bringing better 
service to more and more customers. It was a record year for sales, revenues, 


total number of customers and property investment 


wide economic recession. 


despite a nation- 


16 thousand new househeating customers were added, utilizing gas made 
available by the successful development of underground storage. While the 
demand for househeating service still exceeds the available supply, more 


than half of Laclede’s customers now heat their homes with gas 


record. 


another 


During the past year virtually all homes built in Laclede’s service area 
were equipped with gas heat and gas water heaters. Currently, 80°) of all 
homes in the service area use gas for cooking. The use of gas clothes dryers 


and gas refrigerators is growing. 


The expanding population and industry of the St. Louis area are contin- 
ually making new demands for natural gas. By exploring every means for 
providing an abundant supply in the years ahead, Laclede is working 
aggressively to meet these new demands of progress. 
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point of the recession. Unemployment, which amounted 
to 754% of the labor force last April, has now declined 
to less than 6%. Disposable income has been rising since 
last spring. Improved corporate earnings and declining 
memployment mean better markets for group insurance. 
A rising level of disposable income means a_ broader 
market for ordinary insurance. 

We expect our group writings this year to increase 
and we are looking for further increases in our sales 
of ordinary insurance. Insurance in force which has in- 
creased in 56 of the 58 vears of this century should in- 
crease again this year. 

With respect to the investment side of our business, 
as has been true for a number of years past new invest- 
ments can be made at higher rates than the average 
rate that prevails on our existing portfolios. Hence, our 
investment earnings should improve again this year 
with resulting benefits to policyholders. 

In short a good year is in prospect for life insurance, 
with our insurance sales rising and our investment re- 
turn continuing to improve. 


J. WILSON NEWMAN 


President, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Just, as many overstated the severity of the 1957-58 
2ecession, there is a tendency to be excessively bullish 
on business activity in 1959. Actually, we should be 
pleased at a situation which is neither a buyer’s nor a 
seller’s market. A modest gain in our industrial pace is 
better for the resources of the economy because it main- 
tains a desirable competitive tension which stabilizes 
prices and increases productivity. It is just as well to 
give the edge to the buyer, and keep him in a good bar- 
gaining position. During the past year, with the lull in 
sales, both management and labor relearned a few basic 
lessons in economics. 

In recent months, management got rid of a lot of dead 
wood, improved its inventory position, cut out waste 
motion and eliminated waste in materials. With the com- 
petition for jobs, both white and blue collar employees 
paid closer attention to business and productivity Im- 
proved. Good management in 1959 aims to hold gains 
registered in 1958. Some of these gains will be due to 
the recognition of obsolescence, and the discarding ol 
marginal and non-competitive equipment. How does on: 
know that equipment, despite excellent maintenance, 
is suffering from obsolescence? The answer is simple. 
When you are losing orders under competitive bids 
some one has a better machine or a better method than 
you have. 

We are entering 1959 with more confidence than when 
we entered 1958, but there is no justification in expect- 
ing a boom. Auto sales will improve, and should spark 
a substantial chain reaction in business activity, but 
we don’t want another 1955, when the auto market was 
glutted by excessive pressure and normal sales pre- 
empted for two years ahead. Let’s live one good year 
at a time, and 1959 should be a productive and profitable 
year for most of us. 


CHARLES F. NOYES 


Chairman of the Board, Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc, 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight will go down in his- 
tory as the greatest year that New York City has 
witnessed in the last decade or any other decade of its 
history. Manhattan has led the procession. It is difficult 
to cover in this brief statement the 
activities of the year. Every branch 
of the business has been spectacular 
and the volume of the business has 
been gigantic and at times unbe- 
lievable for those who have followed 
the market for the past 50 years. 

Let’s start somewhere — so here 
goes for Hotels, a necessity for any 
large city. Unbelievable figures and 
unbelievable progress. Dozens of 
hotels have changed hands and all 
are important ones. We witnessed a 
few weeks ago the sale of the Hotel 
Plaza that came into existence about 
the time I came to New York so it is 
a vintage of about 60 years ago. The 
Sheraton Hotel chain has fared well Charles F. Noyes 
in 1958 throughout the country, and in New York they 
purchased from William Zeckendorf the Ambassador 
Hotel So as to be among the hosts of Park Avenue. 
Speaking Mr. Zeckendorf—no one can say he has been 
quiet in any division of the real estate field in 1958. 
This is particularly true of his activities in the hotel 
field. Bill is now host to nearly 6,000 guests in his Webb 
& Knapp chain of hotels and this is enough to keep 
William Zeckendorf, Jr., who his father has placed in 
charge of the Hotel Division, busy 15 hours a day. Webb 
& Knapp claim they will have a 10,000 room hotel chain 
here in the city within the next three years and this 
will come just as soon as he can erect the two large 
hotels that are now on his drawing-board. Their present 


hotels include the Commodore, Astor, Manhattan (form- 


~ 


erly Lincoln), Taft, Drake and Chatham. Of course, if ' 
it were not for the United States Government, who . 


actually compelled Conrad Hilton and his Executive 
Vice-President Joe Binns to sell the New Yorker and 
other hotel properties throughout the country, they 
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would probably control the greater part of the business 
in this and other cities. Mr. Hilton’s success, as we all 
know, has been phenomenal but one does not feel sorry 
for his having been driven to seek hotel investments 
abroad because his success in every part of the world 
has been as remarkable from a financial viewpoint as 
has his Hilton and Statler chain in this country and 
particularly in New York City. The Knott Hotels Cor- 
poration, under the direction of W. E. Dodd, President, 
with Irwin Berliner as counsel, has made real estate 
history in 1958. Their wonderful hotel at Idlewild greets 
all coming in from other countries, their hotels in 
Canada and London have been very successful and their 
New York City hostelries have never been more popular 

Syndicates and Syndictors were little heard of 10 years 
ago. In 1958 they had the greatest influence on New 
York City real estate and these investment purchases 
reached several hundred million dollars of value and 
took from the market many large important build- 
ings. It is stated that Lawrence Wien, by far the 
leader of all syndicate buyers, has more real estate 
under his control than any single individual in the 
country and next to the United States Government rep- 
resents the largest real estate interests in the United 
States. Mr. Wien was the forerunner of syndication. 
For over 20 years each of his syrdicates has been suc- 
cessful and today his interests include practically every 
type of property including some of our largest hotels, 
office buildings and apartments throughout the country 
as well as in New York City. Other syndicators who 
represent strong buying capacity in real estate in New 
York City include Louis J. Glickman, who recently 
purchased the General Motors Building as well as 37 
Wall Street (43 Exchange Place), next to the famous 
J. P. Morgan & Company corner. 


Title I Housing Projects—Slum Clearance, Ete. 

Definitely and without reservation Robert Moses has 
done more for New York City real estate and for New 
York City than any other one man. In every borough 
and every neighborhood where he has planned or de- 
veloped for slum clearance or under Title I projects 
values nearby have rapidly improved and New York 
City has profited through increases in taxable value. 1958 
was a great vear of accomplishment for Mr. Moses and 
his associates and for the people of New York and the 
City. In James Felt, Chairman of the City Planning 
Commission, the City has a man dedicated to his duties 
and no one who has previously occupied his position has 
had a greater knowledge of real estate or the training 
that he possesses. 


Housing Project in 1959 

We have good assurance in 1959 of a housing develop- 
ment south of Wall Street from Broadway to Pearl 
Street and along the Battery. Five acres are involved 
(219,000 feet to be exact) in the original plans and scores 
of outmoded buildings fronting on Broad Street, east 
and west, will be taken. The development orignally was 
planned for a high-grade project of 2,500-4,000 rooms 
with landscaping. The property to be taken produces 
little income. Only through a Title I proposition could 
this property with possession be obtained. Hon. Vincent 
A. G. O'Connor, the unusually able Commissioner of 
Marine and Aviation is sponsoring a Helicopter Port 
near the development and adjoining the Staten Island 
Ferry and near the Brooklyn Bridge several new housing 
propositions are actively under discussion. 

While I doubt if there will be another year in my 
time with the dollar volume that the real estate market 
has had in 1958 yet I am certain 1959 will be a year 
of great activity and a prosperous one with all brokers 
I believe mortgage money will be plentiful with 5% 
rates on conservative 50% to 60% loans and a 51+% to 
6% rate will prevail for the much larger loans. En- 
thusiastic buying will continue and there will be many 
real estate investors who will seek real estate as the 
best hedge against inflation and I still believe that in 
many cases the safest investment of all is New York City 
real estate if carefully selected. 


FRANCIS E. NUGENT 
President, The Second National Bank of Nashua. 
Nashua, New Hampshire 

The outlook for banking and business for 1959 is 
brighter and more certain than it was at the beginning 
of 1958. A year ago, most economists agreed that ihere 
would be a decline in business during the first half of 
1958 and a recovery in the second 
half, based on expectations of greatly 
increased defense spending, large 
non-defense spending and aggressive 
efforts to ease credit. The expected 
recession was short in duration, and 
the speed of the recovery indicates 
that industrial production and eco- 
nomic activity will be much greater 
in 1959. 

The main stimulants to business in 
1959 are expected from greater ex- 
penditures for services and non- 
durable goods by consumers; a high 
level of expenditures for plant and 
equipment, although less than 1958: 
a higher level of automobile produc- 
tion and continued heavy spending 
at all Federal, State and local government levels. 


‘Businessmen became more cost conscious during 1958, 
with the result that cost controls and resultant economies 
were effected and more efficient production equipment 
introduced. Consequently break-even points have been 
reduced and, along with an expecied increase in the 
volume of business, should result in greater profits. The 
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vill not be as profitable as most economists expect, 
nor as profitable as the stock market is trving to an- 
ticipate. The greater volume of business and lower 
break-even points will be ofiset to some extent by higher 
labor income resulting from higher wege rates and longer 
work weeks. While management may be determined 
to resist increases, labor’s demands will be stiffer than 
usual. 

Another offset to higher profits 
levels. Because many iedustries 
productive facilities considerably in 
productive capacity is greater than needed for current 
demands. Competition ior sales within and between 
industries may check increases in prices. Foreign com- 
petition, because of lower costs, will also influence our 
price levels. Many industrialists are disturbed by the 
increase in etfectiveness of foreign competition and its 
future implications as to worid markets. 

The year 1959 will be more profitable for banking be- 
cause credit demands from consumers and incustry will 
continue at high levels and the Treasury will need funds 
throughout the year. Although the new issue volume of 
tax-exempt securities in 1958 established an all-time 
high, a continuance of spending for schools, roads and 
other public purposes indicates enother new high. The 
total demand from all sources for long- and short-term 
funds will be greater than the supply and will result in 
higher interest retes from loans and investmeits. 

Although President Eisenhower has announced his in- 
tention of seeking a “balanced budget,” the spending in- 
fluences of both parties will prevail, contributing to a 
continual Federal deficit. Control of inflation must de- 
pend on the stated policy of the Federal Reserve System 
to muintain the purchasing power of the dollar and the 
announced intention of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
follow a course of anti-inflationary debt financing. This 
combination means tighter credit. 

In conclusion, banking should experience higher gross 
and net profits, greater deposits, bond losses and fewer 
Banking and financial competition will 
Levgisla- 
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loan problems 
receive more attention from State and Federal 
tive bodies. 


DONALD W. NYROP 
President, Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

Northwest Crient Airlines enjoyed a vear in 
1958, the best year in our 32-year history, as a matter of 
Preliminary year-end figures which I now have 
desk indicate thet Northwest made a record net 
inceme ci $5,315,000 during 1958. 
This is up 10.3% from 1957. North- 
west became a $100 million corpora- 
1958 when it reaiized 
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west showed a 15.4% gain during 
tne first 11 months of the year, 
compared to a 0.3‘ sain for the 
other 11 trunk airlines 

Northwest, during the latter part 
of 1948 completed arrangements te 
and additional equity financing 
totaling $33.5 million. This n will be used for tke 
purpose of obtaining pure jet and prop-jet airplanes 
which will carry us into the jet age. We will have 10 
Lockheed Electras flyirg our routes this year, and five 
Douglas DC-8 jets will follow in 1960. 

In addition, Northwest began operatin 
‘from Chicago to Florida in December. This route will 
do much to offset our historical winter traffic decline 
because of the essentially “cold-weather” route we op- 
erate from New York to Seattle across the northern 
tier of states. The route adds Atlanta, Tampa. St. Petexs- 
burg. Clearwater and Miami to our system. When the 
CAB vave us authority to serve these cities it was the 
first time any new domestic cities were added to our 
rcute svstem since 1945. Before Northwest began Chi- 
cego-Miami service the route was the largest two-carrier 
in the entire United States. 

The entire commercial airline industry was 
by labor trouble in 1958, much of it at the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas holiday periods. 
travelers were unable to be with their families during 
these holidays. Public reaction was immediate and justi- 
fiable. Costs within the industry continue to rise and the 
scheduled airline industry been unable to make 
realistic fare adiustments to meet increasing expenses. 
Our average fare has risen only one-half cent per mile 
during the last 20 years. 
and services the airlines must buy to stay in business 
have risen more than 45 per cent in the lest 10 years. 
revenues, the domestic trunklines had 
profit in 1958 of 830 million— 
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Meanwhile, prices of products 


Despite recerd 
an approximate net 
about the same as in 

Despite the size and seriousness of the problems that 
face the industry, I look for a better year in 1959 pro- 
viding the nation’s overall economy continues its 
upward trend away from the recent recession. Total rev- 
enues certainly will be higher and I hope, despite ever- 
increasing expenses, that the industry’s net income will 
show a good gain. The problems we face now are big, 
but problems facing those connected with airplanes have 
since Dec. 17, 1902 
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ROBERT L. OARE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Associates Investment Company 

The cutlook for 1959 is encouraging. General business 
activity seems to have shaken off most symptoms of the 
1958 business decline and has been rising steadily from 
the lew points recorded in the spring of the year. It 
would now appear that the nation’s 
economy has rebounded from the 
recession more quickly than earlier 
anticipated and there is every in- 
dication that the upward trend will 
continue during the first half of the 
new year and most likely through- 
out 1959. 

Of particular note during this 
year’s business decline has been the 
resistance of personal income to 
downward pressures. As a _ result, 
personal consumption expenditures 
for all types of goods and services 
continue to be a basic strength in the 
overall economy even though pur- 
chases of some-durable goods, par- 
ticularly, automobiles were  post- 
ponea this year by many consumers. In view of the 
eontinued demands of the American consumer, produc- 
tion has again commenced to rise: in order to restore 





Robert L. Oare 


inventeries to a more normal level enabling the economy 
to pick up momentum and move to higher grounds. 

Government speriding at all levels will undoubtedly 
continue at phenomenal rates. Business expenditures not 
only for plant and equipment but for research and 
development oj new products which are equally if not 
of a greater importance than an increase in capacity 
shou! lso rise moderately. 

At Associates we are particularly interested with the 
recovery anticipated in the automobile industry, which 
in turm should also make a significant contribution to 
the i rovement in business generally. While it is dif- 
ficult io determine the extent of the rise in new car 
sales. prospects for 1959 appear to be favorable com- 


pared to 1958 
Industry output of new passenger cars in 1958 will 
probably total 4.2 million units, which would represent 


a drop of 30‘, trom 1957. As we see it, passenger car 
production during 1959 should be in the neighborhood 
of 48 to 5.2 million ears, which would represent an 


increase of 10 to 20% over the projected figure for 1958. 
Registrations in the year ahead should be up a like 
amount or to a 5.2 million figure and possible rising to 
5.6 million, including foreign car registrations. We do 
not anticipate foreign makes acquiring any greater pro- 


portionate share of the overall market. 

Some opinions have been expressed that we can 
anticipete a near record year in new car sales, for 1959, 
not far below 1955's total of 7.2 million. We believe such 
an outlook is unrealistic. It must be borne in mind that 


1955 was an unusual auto sales year, inflated to a con- 
siderable extent by the liberalization of installment 
credit terms. Competitive factors in recent years resulted 
in the lengthening of maturities and lowering of down 
payments and it would seem that in view of the indus- 
try’s experience during the recent decline in the econ- 
omy, there should certainly be no further relaxation of 
terms 


The year 1959 may well be the biggest year in our 
nation’s history, but the continued threat of further in- 
flation.. perils any significant benefit to either business, 
labor cr the American consumer. Because inflation poses 
such a problem to all Americans, agitation for direct 
gover ental controls on various segments of the 
economy seems inevitable. Controls limited to any single 
sector of the economy, however, could lead to an even 
greate nflationary. spiral. 


Associates look forward to a continued growth pat- 
tern, 1959, based on sound credit principles which 
have characterized the automobile financing industry 
down ‘rough the years 


JAMES F. OATES, JR. 
President, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


We ave been asked: “What lies ahead for the life 
insul e business in 1959?” Forecasting is always at 
best a difficult and hazardous task, and particularly so 
at this time against the opaque background of economic 


anomalies and contrasts experienced 
in 195é 

Cleerlv. economists are not in 
complete agreement as to either the 
timing or the extent of probable 
business growth in 1959. There is, 
however, considerable uniformity in 


the view that recovery from the 
1957-58 recession will gather mo- 
mentum and that there is little prob- 


ability of serious or imminent re- 
lapse. The generally accepted eco- 
nomic indices have continued to rise 
from their reeession levels. During 
the course of the new year it is be- 
lieved that such indices will prob- 
ably exceed their mid-1957 peaks. 
Many sources expect (a) the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Index of Industrial Production to go 
to 149, (b) Gross National Product to approximate $475 
billion and (c,. disposable personal income to reach $320 
billic We » Equitable are optimistic and share the 


James F. Oates, Jr. 
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CG. J. Devine Endows 
NYU Fin. Research 


Plans to establish The C. J. De- 
vine Institute of Finance at New 
York University’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration were 
announced re- 
cently by 
Dean G. Row- 
iand Collins. 

Christopher 
J. Devine, 
head of the 
firm bearing 
his name, C. J. 
Devine and 
Company, gov- 
ernment bond 
house, has 
made a ‘“‘ma- 
jor individual \ 
gift” to estab- —— 
lish the Insti- esa aT 
tute, Dean Cc. J. Devine 
Collins said. The Institute will 
cenduct studics in the money mar- 
ket, Federal Reserve policies, 
government finance, and related 
areas, and will publish at least 
five research bulletins a year. It 
will have its physical quarters in 
the School’s new $3,500,000 build- 
ing that is now under construc- 
ticn at 100 Trinity Place. The 
building is to be ready for occu- 
pancy in September. 

Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor 
of finance at the School and a 
widely known authority on the 
money market, will be research 
director of the C. J. Devine Insti- 
tute. 

In announcing the gift, Dean 
Collins said: 

“Always a firm believer in the 
dissemination of information about 
the money market, Mr. Devine is 
establishing this Institute to 
carry on a continuing program of 
objective research studies. This is 
a major and generous contribu- 
tion for a specific program. It 
will give the School an oppor- 
tunity to conduct pioneering fi- 
nancial research and to dissemi- 
nate the results of a continuing 
series of studies that will go for- 
ward under Dr. Nadler’s distin- 
guished and able direction. 

“Mr. Devine has been a friend 
and generous supporter of the 
School’s overall program for a 
number of years,” Dean Collins 
added. “He has consistently en- 
couraged and assisted employees 
of his firm in continuing ad- 
vanced studies at the School.”’ 

In 1946 Mr. Devine was elected 
to honorary membership in the 
Delta of New York Chapter of 
Beta Gamma Sigma, the national 
honorary scholastic society in the 
field of business 

The new 10-story building fo: 
NYU’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration is being con- 
structed between Cedar and 
Thames Streets, on Trinity Place 
two doors north of the American 
Stock Exchange. It will house a 
500-seat auditorium, a library, 
classrooms, research institutes, 
dining facilities, and lounges and 
offices. 

The School. which was founded 
in 1916 as a graduate division of 
business studies, now occupies a 
four-story building at 90 Trinity 
Place. Its current enrollment of 
5,200 is larger than that of any 
other graduate business school. 


Wesley Zaugg Opens 


KENSINGTON, Md. — Wesley 
Zaugg is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 4132 
Howard Avenue, under the firm 
name of Wesley Zaugg & Com- 
pany. Mr. Zaugg was formerly 
with Heritage Securities Co. and 
Atomic Development Securities 
Co. 


With Hathaway Inv. 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Bernie H. 
Parsons is now connected with 
Hathaway Investment Corp., 1845 
Sherman Street. 










Twin City Inv. Women 
To Hold Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— The 
Twin City Investment Women’s 
Club will hold their first meeting 
of the New Year on Jan. 21, 1959. 

The meeting will be held at 
Coleman’s Restaurant in St. Paul. 
Social hour from 5:30 to 6:30 p.m. 
will be followed by dinner. 

The guest speaker will be A. C. 
Regan, Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, Trust Department, First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Regan will speak on “Trust In- 
vestments.” 

The officers for the coming year 
are President, Gwenyth Nicholson, 
First National Bank of Minneapo- 
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lis; Vice-President, Jeanette Ry- 
strom, First National Bank of St. 
Paul; Treasurer, Marvel Kinley, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Minneapolis; Recording Secretary, 


Betty Cowley, Farmers & Me- 
chanics Savings Bank, Minnea- 
polis; Corresponding Secretary, 
Ruby Nelson, Kalman & Co., Ine., 
St. Paul. 


J. G. Pasco Opens 


MIAMI, Fla.—Jolin G. Pasco is 
conducting a securities business 
from offices at 4039 Ventura Ave. 
He was formerly with Roman 
Johnson & Co. and A. B. Morri- 
son & Co. 
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mechanized files 
used by more businesses 


than any other kind! 


HERE’S WHY! 


Diebold pioneered mechanized filing more 


than 25 years ago.. 


. and has since been 


the leader in mechanized files, offering 
hundreds of different models to meet the 
needs of every business . . . whether it has 
3,500 records or 5,000,000! 


Small, medium and large companies using 
Diebold Mechanized Files report they pay 
for themselves in a year through reduced 
time, reduced space needs and in heightened 
personnel productivity. 


Job application studies pertinent to your 


field will show how 
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They’re yours for the asking. No obliga- 
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Continued from page 9! 


view that 1959 will be a year of continued gradual 
expansion of business activity. 
On the basis of statistics from the Institute of Life 


{insurance and the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, it is now estimated that at the end of 1958 
there was $493 billion of legal reserve life insurance in 
ferce in the United States, covering some 112 million 
policyholders. This in force volume is 8% over the 1957 
vear-end figure. New life insurance sold in 1958 
amounted to approximately $65.5 billion. The sale of 
ordinary life insurance was up about 4% in volume, in 
comparison with 1957, but group insurance and indus- 
trial insurance sales were off somewhat from their 
i957 rates, resulting in a net decrease in total insurance 
eales of approximately 1.8% for 1958. 

The average amount of life insurance owned per 
family in the United States has shown a steady upward 
trend. However, it still is equal only to approximately 
i8 months of average disposable income per family. 
Obviously, there remains plenty of room for growth in 
the use of life insurance to provide minimum guaranteed 
financial protection. A recent market survey made by 
the Equitable reveals that large numbers of people are 
aware that they ought to carry more life insurance. In 
fact. a majority of the participants in the nationwide 
survey sample endorsed the statement that “you should 
have as much life insurance as you can possibly afford.” 
in view of the existence of a substantial and responsive 
market and the anticipated increase in disposable family 
income, the sale of ordinary life insurance in 1959 should 
be up possibly as much as 10% compared with 1958. 
7roup insurance sales should improve at about the same 
rate. 

According to estimates by the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, as of Dec. 31, 1958 the assets of life 
insurance companies in the United States were approxi- 
mately $107.2 billion, up $5.9 billion since the end of 
i957. Investment earnings of United States companies 
in 1958 are estimated to have been $3.9 billion, an in- 
crease of $300 million over 1957. The 1958 net rate of 
investment earnings of life companies before taxes was 
approximately 3.85 compared to 3.75% in 1957. Invest- 
ments made in recent years have been at considerably 


higher interest rates than were available during the 
i940s. As the older investments have matured, or have 


been amortized, funds have been placed in higher yield- 
ing investments, and the gradually increasing average 
rate of return since 1947 should continue in 1959. 

According to present trends, the total demand for 
capital funds in 1959 may be expected to increase over 
the 1958 level. Interest rates may, therefore, be expected 
to continue firm or to rise somewhat this year. Life 
insurance companies now have sizable commitments out- 
standing and will not lack opportunities for the invest- 
ment of additional available funds. This situation may 
well result in a further increase in interest rates foi 
both mortgages and securities. 

Life insurance, because of its emphasis on individual 
savings and its function in capital formation, is one of 
the most stabilizing factors in our nation’s economy. 
However, as custodians of the people’s savings and as 
lenders promoting the economic growth of the country, 
the life insurance companies face a special challenge 
in the continuing threat and danger of inflation. While 
there is nothing in the current economic picture to sug- 
fest a sharp rise in price levels in the immediate future, 
increased public spending, the probability of more def- 
icit financing by the Federal Government and continuing 
pressures for wage increases beyond the improvement in 
productivity still exist as inflationary forces. We, in the 
Jife insurance industry, recognize our responsibility in 
this realm and we intend to participate actively on all 
levels and in all phases of the anti-inflation fight. 


WILLIAM O'NEIL 
President, The General Tire & Rubber Company 

Accelerated by a tremendous final fiscal quarter in 
1958, the rubber industry outlook for 1959 like most of 
the other major industries in the nation, is very promising. 

Few quarters in the history of our company compare 
witn the final three months of 1958, 
and we project vigorous business for 
all our divisions in the vear ahead 

The future of the rubber business 
appears especially expansive. The 
repiacement tire demand in 1958 hit 
the expected record total. There are 
indications that this rising demand 
will continue in 1959 and for years 
to come. It the automotive industry 
rebounds as expected, our industry 
faces the biggest production demand 
it has ever known 

Total production tigure for the in- 
dustry has been set at 111 million 
units in 1959. This figure could wel! 
be on the conservative side. 

To best illustrate General Tire’s 
plans to meet the growing demands, the company’s board 
of directors recently authorized the construction in 1959 
of a third tire-building plant. Site of the new factory, a 
multi-million dollar investment, wiil be announced: in 
the iminediate future. 

Many factors point to a rising tire demand. Vehicle 
travel on the nation’s highways is increasing daily. The 
nation’s 100-billion dollar highway program is now 
moving along encouragingly, and this road-building 


W. O'Neil 


progress will reflect in greater demand for tires. 
American motorists today 


25 years 
The quality of 


Few people realize it, but 
are paying less for tire mileage than they did 
ago. What other commodity costs less’ 
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search tor bette 


ceaseless 
materials, better engineering and better workmanship. 


preduct is a tribute of our 

Encouraging as is General Tire’s outlook in its tlre 
and rubber business, we foresee an equally promising 
future for the company’s sizable investments in such 
other basic industries as the missile field, chemicals, 
plastics, wrought iron and steel, and the entertainment 
field through radio and television. 

General Tire’s Aerojet-General division is expected 
to serve an increasingly more vitel role as the United 
States scientific and defense organizations step up their 
research and development explorations into outer space. 

For years a major factor in most of the nation’s prin- 
cipal rocket, satellite and roeket-propulsion programs, 
Aerojet-General today is also a leader in such challeng- 
ing fields as nucleonics, nuclear energy, infra-red 
guidance marine- and arcnitectural-engineering. 

Our scientific developments in the missile field have 
been amazing, but the accomplishments of the future will 
be even greeter. Aerojet-Generel unquestionably will 
be an important contributor with its scientific “know- 
how” in all outer space explorations. 

Our confidence in this scientific and defense phase of 
business is forcefully demonstrated by the millions of 
company funds we have poured into it. 

Both General Tire’s Chemical and Plastics Divisions 
forecast rising demands in 1959. Again our research has 
created new products in many new fields and for many 
new end uses that bring about an encouraging outlook. 
This is particularly true in our plastics operations. The 
automotive, aircraft and furniture businesses will make 
greater use of plasttes in 1959. 

Through its RKO Teleradio division, General Tire also 
expects to experience its most profitable year in the 
entertainment business. Having divested itself of its 
interests in unprofitable film-making, this division now 
has an encouraging future, as both radio and television 
help provide the entertainment needs of our peope who 
will be enjoying more and more ieisure time in the 
future, 

Through its investment in the A. M. Byers Company 
of Pittsburgh, General Tire has an important stake in 
the wrought iron and steel business. In a year when 
most of the bigger companies in this industry were oper- 
ating under capacity, the Byzrs Company made substan- 
tial gains in 1958. With the industry’s outlook for 1959 
considcrably brighter, Byers is anticipating an increasing 
demand—particularly in wrought iron, of which it is 
the world’s largest producer. 

in summary, our overall outlook is bright. Ail facets 
of the nation’s economy have turned upward, and there 
is every reason to predict gains for all of our basic 
industries. For the companies that have planned well, 
the vear 1959 will be a good one. 


FRANK PACE, JR. 


President, General Dynamics Corporation 

General Dynamics operates in a broad field of defense 
and commercial manufacturing, and I am happy to say 
that prospects for the coming year in all our enterprises 
seem excellent. The use of one of our standard Atlas 
intercontinental ballistic missiles as 
a vehicle for the project SCORE 
satellite not only proves again the 


value of the Atlas as a reliable 
weapon, but also demonstrates its 
versatility in the scientific field. 


Other missile and space projects un- 
der study or development also give 
promise for the future. 

In the submarine field, the spec- 
tacular voyage of the USS Nautilus 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic un- 
der the North Pole likewise opened 
vast new fields of knowledge under 
the sea. During the coming year 
we expect to make important strides 
in wedding the ballistic missile with 
the submarine through construction 
work on the nation’s first Fleet Ballistic Missile sub- 
marines, the George Washington and the Patrick Henry. 

In the near future the world’s fastest commercial jet 
aircraft, the Convair 880 will make its initial flight. It 
is my opinion that this aircraft will be the dominant 
aircraft of the decade of the ’sixties, providing not only 
the top speed in the jet field, but also an economy of 
operation which will permit the aircraft industry to 
increase its already superb performance in serving the 
public. 
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. Other aircraft programs in production or pre-produc- 
tion stages include the B-58 bomber, the world’s fastest 
multi-engine aircraft; the F-106 Delta Dart, supersonic 
all-weather interceptor; the CL-28 submarine hunter: 
the CL-44 and Canadair 540 turboprop passenger-trans- 
port airliners; the CL-41 jet trainer. 

Our work in the nuclear field is also proceeding on a 
broad front. During 1958 the Triga reactor conceived 
and constructed by the General Atomic Division was 
part of the United States Government’s exhibit at the 
Second International Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy in Switzerland. Inherently safe and 
ideally suited for training, research and isotope produc- 
tion, this reactor is finding broad acceptance in the inter- 
national market. The General Atomic-Electric Boat pro- 
gram for development of a Maritime Gas Cooled Reactor 
for the United States Government has entered an experi- 
mental phase. Work on an advanced graphite gas cooled 
reactor tor the High Temperature Reactor Development 
Associates, a group of more than 50 leading utility firms. 
is proceeding rapidly. We are also continuing investiga- 
tion of controlled thermonuclear reactions and the use 
of nuclear detonations as a means of propulsion 
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We also foresee interesting and profitable develop- 
ments for Dynamics in our electronic, compressed gas 
and electric motor operations. Our electronics activities 
show tremendous growth potential in a rapidly expand- 
ing field. Our activities in the commercial field of inde- 
pendent telephone are on the increase and in the fields 
of liquid oxygen and liquid nitrogen as well as carbon 
dioxide, we will expand with an expanding economy, 


HARLAND E. PAIGE 
President, First National Bank of Akron, Ohio 

The Akron area enjoyed a comparatively good total 
result in 1958. Nineteen-fifty-nine should be an even 
better year. Replacement tire sales will probably be 
larger and machine shops and other diversied activities 
of the area shovld expand, and, in fact, have already 
turned the corner in most instances. 

I expect that this central lakes area is moving into an 
expansion period that will outstrip any previous indus- 
trial activity reeord, With railroad, trucking, and water 
1outes available, more and more industry is bound to 
maintzin production in the radivs of 120 miles. Akron 
is ready for this expected growth with expanding water 
availability and more express roads with close proximity 
to the Ohio Turnpike and the proposed North-South ex- 
uressway. This is a great growth area 


W. A. PARISH 
President, Houston Lighting & Power Company 


Houston and the Texas Gulf Coast area will be one 
of the bright spots of the continuing national economic 
recovery during 1959. 

Economic indices show that this area has just about 
overcome the recession which started 
here in the fall of 1957 and continued 
through nearly three-quarters of 
1958. 

One of the biggest factors in the 
recession here was the slump in the 
oil business which spread quickly to 
allied machinery and primary metals 
industries. 

Abnormally high inventories of 
crude oil and refined products, with 
which the industry started 1958, have 
been lowered substantially. Demand 
for petroleum and its products is 
expected to rise 4 to 5 per cent over 
the nation in 1959. Since stocks have 
been reduced, this demand will have 
to come from new production. 

Recent Supreme Court decisions have paved the way 
for renewed rapid expansion by interstate natural gas 
pipeline industries, many of whom are headquartered 
here. 

Metropolitan Houston’s 54 banks passed the $2 billion 
deposit mark late in 1958, indicating that the Houston 
consumer is well fixed financially to fuel the economic 
recovery of the area. 
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Construction contracts awarded in Houston and Harris 
County alone during 1958 passed the $400 million mark— 
an all-time high. Some slackening of residential build- 
ing may be experienced due to temporary unavailability 
of loan funds, but construction is expected to continue at 
a high level during 1959. 

County and State highway and freeway construction 
in this area reached a new high last year, and 1959 will 
bring even more road building expenditures. 

Both railroad and Port of Houston tonnage increased 
during 1958, and it is felt that 1959 will see an accelera- 
tion of this trend. 

Where there is general improvement in the basic in- 
dustries, retail sales usually follow suit. 

Local utilities let contracts for a high level of construc- 
tion work during 1958, reflecting their faith in this area’s 
sound economic bases. 

Houston Lighting & Power Company alone will spend 
between $65 and $70 million during 1959—more than any 
other local business—in its program of doubling its gen- 
All classes of 
our customers increased their usage of electricity, but 
residential consumption during 1958 
showed an all-time record increase for the year. 

A great deal of money for our company’s generation, 
transmission, and distribution expansion programs has 
been spent throughout the recent business readjustment. 
There are two main reasons for this. 

First, we were and still are confident that the many 
and diversified economic bases for this area’s spectacular 
growth were still present, and that Texas-style expansior 
of business activity would soon resume. 

Second, electric power cannot be manufactured and 
stored in anticipation of demand. Since it takes approxi- 
mately four years from the time an order is placed to 
the completion of an electrical generator, we could not 
wait until the needs for increased electric service devel« 
oped before ordering reserve capacity. 

Nothing we have seen makes us regret our decision to 
expand, 

There will be no slowdown here of the businese up- 
swing due to a shortage of electric powe 


erating capacity in a three-year period. 


per-customer 















CHARLES P. PARTRIDGE 
President and Chairman of the Board, 
Central Valley National Bank, Oakland, Calif. 


During 1959, I feel that banks will channel more and 
more effort toward bringing banking to the people, mak- 
ing them aware of the many services banking provides, 
and encouraging them to use all the facilities and con- 
veniences offered by banks. Many 
thousands are just reaching matur- 
ity, striking out for themselves, and 
discovering the important role that 
banks play in everyday living. 

We are on the crest of a population 
wave such as the world has never 
known. New marriages are bringing 
into being new heuseholds, new 
families, new wants. Homes are be- 
ing bought. modernized, enlarged 
and furnished. One-car families are 
becoming two-car families. Power 
lawnmovers are no longer the rarity 
they were a few years back. 

All of these advances have been 
made possible by the extension of 
credit—from the engagement ring 
right on down to buying a bicycle for junior. Instalment 
buying is here to stay. Credit is commodity. 

Monthly payments resulting from instalment buying 
have given the family a close association with the com- 
mon household convenience known as the checkbook, 
writing considerably more checks than their parents did. 
The average family also has a savings account, and the 
bank encourages this practice of thrift. 

But checking and savings accounts are just two of the 
many services offered by the bank. Banks must continue 
their program of educating the public to make use of 
the many other services available. This will take the 
form of a combined advertising, merchandising and 
word-of-mouth program—a consistent effort that will 
gain momentum as it progresses, 

A start in this direction is the design and construction 
of bank buildings that appear less formidable and more 
friendly. The continued practice of improved public 
relations within the bank will also be encouraged during 
1959. A friendly smile on the part of bank personnel has 
invited more queries, opened more accounts, and helped 
arrange more loans than most people realize. 

Active participation in community projects and under- 
takings by banks during the year, will help communicate 
a spirit of friendship and cooperation, that nurtures 
confidence and trust. 

Solicitation of personal and commercial loans will be 
continued with emphasis. Certainly there is no stigma 
attached to wanting to borrow money from a bank. Go- 
ing into debt for a good reason is often indicative of a 
progressive personality—a man with ideas, a man with 
foresight—a typical American business man. Many of 
the nation’s most successful businesses owe their origin 
and growth to borrowing money when it was necessary 
for the progress of the enterprise. Adequate financing 
is the lifeblood of ingenuity. It is the medium for bring- 
ing new ideas to fruition. 

During 1959, I see for banking the development of the 
faculty of meeting the human equation on an even keel. 
This calls for the expert sifting of plans, dreams and 
wants—coping with sentiments and emotions, and in 
spite of all, arriving at decisions based on sound think- 
ing. 

This is banking with a “down-to-earth” flavor. This 
is bringing banking to the people—not only by establish- 
ing more banking offices in more communities—but also 
by considering two basics: the basic of banking, and the 
basic of people. 


Charles P. Partridge 


MOREHEAD PATTERSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
American Machine & Foundry Company 


There are a number of factors that should be work- 
ing for us in 1959 to make it an outstanding AMF year. 

Our bowling business, including the rental of AMF 
Automatic Pinspotters and the sale of bowling equip- 
ment, such as Underlane Ball Re- 
turns, bowling lanes, balls and shoes, 
will continue to grow and be one of 
the most profitable parts of our busi- 
ness. We installed 10,000 Pinspotters 
in 1958 which will produce rentals 
for a full year in 1959 in addition to 
the more than 30,000 Pinspotters we 
already had out on lease at the be- 
ginning of 1958. 

Although the construction of new 
bowling centers has been. slowing 
down a little from its tremendous 
post-war pace, it has not reached the 
saturation point. There are still many 
areas of the country where we hope 
to promote tenpin bowling. We are 
also planning to enter foreign mar- 
kets with Automatic Pinspitters. Another favorable fac- 
tor that should increase our profits this year is our 
defense business, spearheaded by a $29,300,000 contract 
to design and develop the nation’s first underground 
launching system, for the TITAN intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile. We have also reoriented our defense products 
goals and eliminated marginal operations and others 
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that did not conform with our new objectives. Thus, 
we anticipate that profits will replace losses in this field 
in 1959. 

The industrial and general products part of our busi- 
ness showed improvement during the latter half of 1958. 
We expect this trend will continue into 1959. 

In atomic energy AMF continues to be the world’s 
leading designer and manufacturer of nuclear research 
reactors. In 1959 we expect to complete the construc- 
tion of reactor projects in New Jersey, Florida, Canada, 
Japan, Italy, Greece, Portugal, Israel and Austria. 

In the tobacco field we are making continued progress 
with our Microflake Cigar Binder and Microflake Cigar- 
ette Filler process, which is a way of combining minute 
particles to tobacco and a special adhesive in strip form. 


The end product helps cigar and cigarette manufac- 
turers improve quality and at the same time cut costs. 
We have built Microflake plants for several leading cigar 
and cigarette manufacturers in the U. S. We anticipate 
further growth of this program particularly overseas. 

For the baking industry AMF has developed the 
AMFLOW process for the continuous fermentation and 
mixing of bread dough. This process, in contrast to the 
baking industry’s traditional “batch” method can pro- 
duce from 4,000 to 6,000 one-pound pieces of bread 
dough an hour. We expect to find a ready market for 
this process in large commercial bakeries throughout the 
country in 1959. 

With all of these prospects on the horizon, and with 
continued general economic improvement in the country, 
we look for 1959 to be the best vear for earnings in the 
history of our company. 


HOWARD P. PARSHALL 
President, Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit, Mich. 

Another year can now be recorded in our history. 
Economically, while it has been a year of recession in 
the United States, we in this country have been oper- 
ating at a very high level. Part of the decline in busi- 
ness activity which we experienced 
the latter part of 1957 and 1958 was 
due, in a large measure, to the fact 
that production has finally caught 
up with demand. We all remember 
when automobiles were short, when 
tires were short, when electrical 
appliances, housing; in fact nearly 
everything that people needed was 
in short supply, due to the aftermath 
of World War II and to a lesser ex- 
tent the Korean War. Now, there is 
scarcely anything in short supply, so, 
naturally, in the very nature of 
things business activity was due for 
a slowdown, 

We, in the Detroit area, have been 
particularly hard hit. Comparing the 
first 10 months of 1958 with like period a year ago, we 
showed declines in this area in almost all lines of activ- 
ity, including construction contracts, new dwelling units, 
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car and truck output, power consumption, production 
of steel and department store sales. These losses rang@ 
from 9% to 35%. One of the greater losses, of course, 
was in automobile sales and production. Bank debits 
were down 13%. Weekly factory pay and hourly fac~ 
tory pay, in our area, showed a slight increase over the 
preceeding year. This seems odd when you consider the 
fact that many people were out of work. It is, in the 
writer’s opinion, just another indication of the inflation- 
ary trend. 

Starting about mid year 1958 in the nation generally, 
our economy started to show gains in many categories 
and this has continued. Two or three months ago, our 
newspapers, magazines commentators and economists 
were all stating that the upturn had come and were 
very, very optimistic for the future. This enthusiasm 
has been somewhat dampened by events. True, we are 
on the upgrade; but not at as rapid a pace as some of 
our vocalists seem to predict. 


I have some figures before me published in the Dec, 
15, 1958 issue of the Detroit Board of Commerce pub- 
lication, “The Detroiter,’ in which they forecast that 
passenger car output in the United States will increase 
approximately 27% in 1959 over 1958, that residential 
building will increase 18%, that unemployment will de- 
crease considerably. They predict an increase of over 
5% for department store sales in 1959; in fact, increase® 
from 8% to 27% are predicted for almost all major 
lines of endeavor in our area, with an over all in- 
crease for our Detroit area, 1959 over 1958, of approxi- 
mately 10%. In our bank, we have witnessed a slight 
upturn in activity. 


We, of course, have many troubled spots nationwide; 
and they seem to be interwoven—inflation, taxes, labor 
force and as above mentioned, the rise of wages in a 
depression year. We try to do something about these 
troubled spots, but we do not go to the heart of the 
matter. For instance, inflation would not be difficult to 
control if instead of using our debt and interest rates 
to control it we got to the heart of the matter, reduced 
expenditures and paid off a portion each year oi our 
national debt. Taxes need a thorough revision. They 
are too high and can be reduced, in fact they must be 
reduced if we are to survive. The idea of progressive 
taxation on incomes must be abandoned. Our national 
government and our state government must be gov-rn-= 
ments for all of the people, and not for any particular 
segment of the people. We are witnessing the highest 
court of the land taking over executive duties by making 
decisions and interpretations of the law based on expe= 
diency rather than on justice and the law. We are set- 
ing directives issued by our many bureaus having the 
power of law. 


Nineteen-fifty-nine should prove to be a better year 
than 1958; but in order to justify our form of govern- 
ment in the future, we must remedy—or at least prompt- 
ly take steps that will remedy many of the now exist- 
ing injustices in our economy. 


If I were to suggest a remedy for our ills, I think it 
can all be summed up in one word. Of course, we must 
think of that word in its broadest meaning and applica- 
tion as being applicable to all persons and all things, 
and that one word is INTEGRITY. 


Continued on page 94 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


A NEW JERSEY CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 


° MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


MICHIGAN WISCONSIN PIPE LINE COMPANY «¢ AMERICAN LOUISIANA PIPE LINE COMPANY 
AMERICAN NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION COMPANY 


AN INTEGRATED NATURAL GAS TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 
WITH MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION—SERVING 
MORE THAN A MILLION CUSTOMERS—CONTINUING ITS EXPANSION PROGRAM 
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Continued from page 93 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


U. S. Congressman from Texas 


Some of the business journals are predicting that the 
new Congress will be “anti-business.” Clearly it is the 
Democrats, not the Republicans, who will insist upon a 
full business recovery and a return to full employment, 
yet I think that in a certain sense 
the prediction may come true. Let 
us take the matter of where the 
Congress may turn for advice and 
guidance on the big economic ques- 
tions of the day. 

For several years now leaders in 
the business and financial community 
have been persuading themselves, 
and persuading the country, that 
only “monetary controls” | are the 
proper instruments for guiding the 
level of business activity in the 
country. And almost equally, these 
leaders have campaigned for check- 
ing inflation — an objective with 
which almost everybody agrees. 
These propositions, together with a 
somewhat less firmly held notion that the Federal 
budget ought to be kept in balance, make up the main 
advice which the business and financial community 
seems to have to offer. 

Yet by now it is clear to almost everybody that 
tightening money or raising interest rates succeeds in 
checking inflation, if at all, only when these brakes are 
applied so hard that the country is kept in a state of 
high unemployment and low production. Indeed, this 
method of checking inflation is presumed by its sponsors 
to succeed because a state of wholesale unemployment 
will operate as a psychological club against manage- 
ment’s raising prices and labor’s demanding wage in- 
creases. 

How then can reasonable men square such an eco- 
nomic policy with Khrushchev’s “challenge” to race with 
us in increasing production, advancing scientific knowl- 
edge and improving living standards? This is no chal- 
lenge which we can accept or reject, but a race which 
we were already running and from which we cannot 
retire; we can only win or be beaten. And the facts are 
that Russia’s economy has been growing between 7% 
and 10% a year, and the Soviet’s new seven-year plan 
calls for an average growth of 8% a year. In contrast 
our growth has averaged less than 2% a year during 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

Another point: while the country’s business and finan- 
cial leaders have insisted that Federal economic manage- 
ment rely almost exclusively on money and credit 
controls, they have been fully content that the money 
and credit controls in use are at least 40 years out of 
date, as is the legislative basis for these controls. Indeed, 
they have been ovposed even to a congressional inspec- 
tion and review of this machinery. The overdue investi- 
gation of the money and credit system must now be 
made, even though the country’s business leaders—men 
who are reputed to be quick to adopt for their own busi- 
nesses electronic quality controls and the most advanced 
instruments for inventory and other controls—continue 
to insist that instruments 40 years obsolete are good 
enough for the Federal establishment. 

The recent recession has dramatized the point that 
inflation can result from either of two causes: it can 
result from increases in the supply of money and credit 
outrunning the supply of available goods and services. 
This generally means, though, that demand will be 
pressing upon productive capacity; and deficit govern- 
ment spending is not itself inflationary, except that it 
increases demand at such times. The second cause of 
inflation is by all odds the more serious in the recent 
and present settings. This is the arbitrary power of big- 
business industries to raise prices—to meet wage de- 
mands, present or expected, or for any other reason. 
Each of several hundred corporate managements has 
the power to devaluate the dollar, by their routine price 
decisions, and frequently exercise this power. At the 
moment the officials operating the country’s “monetary 
controls” seem to be probing for that level of unemploy- 
ment which will serve as a satisfactory psychological 
club against such price increases: but it is apparent that 
the level of unemployment which will produce the 
necessary psychology at one time may not produce it at 
another. Indeed, we witnessed price increases being 
made last summer—when unemployment had risen to 
alarming levels—and being made by industries operating 
at no more than half capacity. 

; The central problem of government today, as I view 
it, is to find a widely acceptable method by which high 
levels of production and employment and a rapid rate 
of economic growth can be maintained and at the same 
time maintain price stability. There is no longer a 
choice whether we shall have just one or the other. The 
new Congress must, it seems to me, design measures to 
— add ge inflation, well as measures to make 
ste al improvements in the syste 
~ = controls. Peter Of mpaney 
t is in this sense that the new Congress will 
eeaey be “anti-business”: it must look tur-tienemeenie 
ntelligence and advice elsewhere from that offered by 
the central thinking of the financial and business com- 
munity today. Or alternatively, the financial and _busi- 
ness community must come forward with more con- 
structive policies and suggestions. Personally, I hope the 
Jatter will be the case, but as yet there is little evidence 
to feed this hope. 


Hon. Wright Patman 
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T. S. PETERSEN 
President, Standard Oil Company of California 


The U. S. oil industry outlook for 1959 is a promising 
one, with an increase of nearly 5% anticipated in domes- 
tic petroleum consumption over 1958, and a gain of 
double that rate in Free Foreign World oil requirements. 

Although the domestic industry’s 
sales and operations are expected to 
be consistent with the continued in- 
crease in U. S. economic activity, 
there are real problems with which 
the oil business is and will probably 
continue to be confronted during 
1959. For example, while supporting 
wholeheartedly the nation’s long- 
awaited program of highway expal- 
sion, the U. S. petroleum industry 
views with grave concern the pros- 
pect of additional Federal gasoline 
taxes which have been proposed as 
a means of meeting an anticipated 
leficit in financing the program. 

The American motorist is already 
burdened with a total vehicle fuel 
tax which accounts for more than a third of the average 
price he pays for gasoline. An increase in the Federal 
gasoline tax could retard normal growth in highway tax 
revenues by discouraging the use of cars and trucks—a 
result which would tend to do the proposed highway 
program more harm than good. Federal gasoline taxes 
already are paying for more than 80% of the Federal 
cost of the highway program. 

Another problem, restricted to the West Coast area, is 
the burdensome surplus of fuel oils created by the ab- 
normally warm winter weather of 1957-58, the economic 
recession of the same period, an oversupply of natural 
gas, reduced military requirements and an abundant sup- 
ply of hydroelectric energy. There are indications, how- 
ever, that a substantial part of this fuel oil surplus may 
be dissipated by shipping to markets outside the West 
Coast area. 

Domestic oil production in the coming year will be 
strengthened substantially, in contrast to the 1958 level, 
and any volume losses experienced should be recovered 
in 1959. Domestic consumption will rise about 430,000 
barrels a day over 1958 to a total of approximately 
9,390,000 barrels daily. Except for the fuel oil situation 
in the Far West, inventories generally will be in much 
better balance than in 1958. 

In the field of petrochemicals, the outlook is one of 
continued growth. With petroleum and natural gas serv- 
ing as the raw materials for almost 3,000 chemicals, it’s 
estimated that more new uses for petrochemicals are 
being discovered at the rate of 300 to 400 per year. In 
terms of sales value, petrochemicals now represent about 
60% of all U. S. chemicals. There is an excess in installed 
capacity at present, and the competition in the basic 
petrochemical field during 1959 will be extremely keen. 


ROBERT PAXTON 
President, General Electric Company 

As is well known, the activities of the General Electric 
Company fall broadly into three major customer group- 
ings. First, there are the customers for apparatus and 
industrial types of product, ranging from steam turbines 
to watt hour meters. Second, there 
are the customers for consumer 
types of products, ranging from re- 
frigerators to lamps; and finally, 
there are cusomers for the elec- 
tronic, atomic and defense activities, 
ranging from tiny transistors to 
complete radar systems. For all of 
our activities other than defense, we 
watch with very great interest the 
behavior of some rather simple 
indices which we have been follow- 
ine for a number of decades. The 
first of these is the number of kw 
hours consumed in the average 
home. For many decades this indi- 
cator has been doubling about every 
decade. The present average of 3,400 
kw hours per home is expected to equal or exceed 
6,800 kw hours by 1968. 

Another closely watched index is that of kw hour 
consumption per production worker in manufacturing. 
This too, has been increasing at about the same rate as 
kw hour consumption in the home, and by 1968, it is 
expected that the present average of 23,500 will in- 
crease to 42,000, or more. 

Adding in the accepted forecast for increases in popu- 
lation and the somewhat higher increzse forecast in the 
rate of formation of new families, we have a rather 
good indication of the median line of growth for the 
electrical manufacturitig industries civilian products 
during the next decade. 

A look at the international situation suggests that 
there is little reason to believe that we shall not con- 
tinue for some years at least to maintain if not accel- 
erate the development of defense weapons, and unhap- 
pily we appear driven to the conclusion that these 
activities will be more apt to increase than decrease 
in the foreseeable period ahead. The problem of fore- 
casting the median line of growth is one which can be 
approached with some considerable precision, since it 
is a process which our company has been following 
for many years. It goes without saying, however, tiat 
over the forecast periods, the actual levels of business 
will fall at times above and below the median line as 
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a result of the operation of exceedingly co lex cyclic 
rhythms. 

The estimation ef particula: 
ahead actually become: 'a matter of 
other things the political-economic climate which will 
prevail during the next 12 months. Since modern 
times our economic activity has been greatly intluenced 
by internationat evénts, such forecasting dexnands more 
knowledge of the development of future international 
events than any of us possesses. 

In the electrical manufacturing businesses, weather 
itself nla¥s-a major role. With the advent of modem 
air conditioning equipment, the volume of sales is tre- 
mendously: influenced, by the character of the weather 
and in turn thé disappearance of reserve el@¢ttical gen- 
erating capacity in times of very hot, humid «weather is 
freqaently a very real spur to the placemer* of orders 
tor heavy electrical equipment. Unhappily, tére too; 
despite ‘the ‘Farmer’s Almanac, long-range wither fore- 
casting is hardty-a precise science. 

All in all} however, it would seem that 
electrical mdantfacturers will be about the 
of year as 1958! There would appear to b# 
lower level of activity in the heavy appa 
but a somewhat greater activity in the area ot consumer 
products. ‘No decrease in the levels of defense spending 
appear to be indicated as far as the electrical manu- 
facturers aré ‘Concerned. 

Our power companies would do well to remember that 
customarily ‘it takes between two and three years to 
design, manufacture, and install modern large steam 
turbines, and somewhat shorter periods of time for the 
manufacturé of today’s very large power transformers 
or high voltage switchgear. 

Since turbines ordered in 1959 will not 
kw hours on utility systems until 1962 or later, it is 
already apparent that many utilities once again are 
going to délay~-too long the ordering of units for ca- 
pacity increases; with the result that adverse weather 
factors in 1962 may subject utility companies to some 
public criticism as power shortages could reacily develop. 


C. W. PLANJE 
President, Gladding, McBean & Co 
In attempting a personal prediction of tt 
outlook for 1959 it is with the sincere hope that an 
honorable peace ‘may be maintained among nations 
throughout the world. Any interruption thereof would 
reduce the best intentio analvsis 
to a compilation of words 
The slow but steady 
trends established durir 
half of 1958 are expected t 
during 1959, but the rate 
will not be as dramatic as 
perienced in 1955-1956. T! 
activity reached prior 
1958 recession may 
prior to mid-1959. 
It is becoming appare 
struction, both commercial and resi- 
dential. will maintain the level 
reached in 1958 and may exceed it. 
In my opinion there will be some 
improvement in the rate of expendi- 
ture for capital improvements as in- 
dustry again experiences a favorable trend volume, 
but such improvement will not be significant. The basic 
reason for the latter observation is the tende towards 
lower corporate profit in relation to sales lume 
In general, the year 1959 appears to be one slow but 
consistent improvement without the dramatic changes 
experienced in prior years. It may well be the year of 
preparation for the expanded economy licted in 
the vears 1960-1970 
H. H. PLANK 
President, Delaware Power & Light Company 
We know now that 1958 will be another record year 
for Delaware Power & Light Company with highest 
revenue and’ earnings in its history. Construction ex- 
penditures of approximately 320 million will have been 
made by year-end. A second §85,- 
000 kw. generating unit has been 
placed in operation at the Indian 
River Station in lower Delaware. 
The 138,000 volt transmission system 
was extended to connect the Indian 
River (Del.) and Vienna (Md.) sta- 
tions with the Wilmington area gen- 
erating capacity thus increasing the 
company’s ability to meet emer- 
gencies and. operate its generating 
capacity st maximum efficiency. 
The gas supply system was rein- 
forced threugh a second delivery 
point from the pipeline company. 
The company is in position to take 
on substantial increases in _ sales 
during the next two or three years 
with less than’ normal capital expenditures. The ex- 
pected capital expenditures during each of the gext 
two to three years are approximately $12 million, mest, 
if not all of which, will be generated within the com- 
pany making further public financing unnecessary. 
During 1958 the company redeemed $15 million of 5% 
bonds and issued $25 million of 373% bonds, thus re- 
tiring high interest rate bonds and providing $10 mil- 
lion of additional capital tor the construction program. 
Delaware is now reported to be the fourth fastest 
growing state in the nation and genera! business activity 
in the area reflects that growth. The upswing in busi- 
ness has been apparent for several] months and the 
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company is looking forward with optimism to a con- 
tinuation of this upswing in general business which 
promises tc make 1959 another record year. 


FREDERIC A. POTTS 
President, The Philadelphia National Bank, Pa. 

At the present time the opinion generally held is that 
business during 1959 will continue upward, the only 
question being how rapid the advance will be. With the 
Index of Industrial Production at 141 against an-all-time 
high oj 147. reached in December of 
1956 and a low of 126 in Apzvil, 1958, 
it-is clear that the upswing already 
has been significant. This improve- 


ment has been accompanied by a 
number of broad changes in the se- 
curities markets. In the case of in- 


terest rates, the peak was reached in 
the Fall of 1957 and the iow early in 
1958. Since that time yields have 
advanced rapidly with long-term 
Treasury obligations and high-grade 
corporates up to the 1957 highs. Bill 
rates and the prime bank rate have 
likewise rebounded although still be- 
low the peaks reached during 1957. 
In the stock market prices have 
reached new all-time highs. For com- 
modities the rise has been modest but the upward pres- 
sure continues. The estimated Federal Government defi- 
cit of $12 billion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959 
represents a peacetime record. Since February of 1958 
the banking system has absorbed an outflow of gold 
totaling $2.2.billion. At the member banks, -the net posi- 
tive reserve position has recently averaged $44 million 
which compares with $703 million in July and a negative 
figure of ever $700 million in July of 1957. 

Those elements in our economy responsible for these 
developments during 1958 are still with us.* Business is 
forecasted to expand and it is likely that there will be 
continuing demands on the banking system for ‘funds 
which could result in an increase in loans anda liquida- 
tion of securities with further pressure on prices. Costs 
in many industries will be higher although mechaniza- 
tion and new equipment will moderate such advances. 
Preliminary estimates for the 1960 Federal budget indi- 
cate a balanced position but this has yet to be converted 
into an actual accomplishment. The demand for capital 
will not be limited to the United States and many coun- 
tries will be looking to America for funds to finance new 
plants or to assist in the balancing of foreign trade posi- 
tions. Strong pressures from nationalist groups which 
are seeking rapid improvements in their own standards 
of living seem likely to persist. 

During 1959 the governmental and fiscal bodies of the 
United States will be walking a sort of tight rope en- 
deavoring to keep the inflationary forces under control 
and at the same time satisfy militant demands for more 
of the good things of life not only here but in many areas 
of the worid. The problem of inflation has not been 
solved when it is temporarily obscured by the downward 
pressures oi the recent business decline. Investors will 
be constantly evaluating the possibilities of a further 
reduction in the value of the dollar with the attractive- 
ness of yiclds on fixed income securities. The recovery 
of business shold continue at an orderly pace, but these 
investor choices will have an important influence on the 
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ease or stringency existing in the capital and credit 
markets. There should be a continuing demand for funds 
with bank earnings somewhat higher than during 1958. 


LLOYD M. POWELL 
President, Dictaphone Corporation 
Prospects are bright for a healthy jump in dictating 
machine sales during 1959, most estimates placing the 
increase in the neighborhood of 13% over 1958 figures. 
There are many indications that businessmen are be- 
coming more conscious of the value 
of their time. A recent survey 


showed that the average business 
executive writes 300,000 words a 
year, compared to 150,000 words 


turned out by the average profes- 
sional writer. It is facts like these 
which dramatically point up the 
vaiue of better, more efficient busi- 
ness communications which, after 
all, is the essence of what Dictaphone 
and other dictating machine manu- 
facturers are offering. 

Our sales in 1959 should increase 
at least as much as the 13% rise 
predicted for the industry as a 
whole. Hopes for improvement over 
that average are based on the suc- 
cessful introduction of the new Dictaphone Time-Master 
dictating machine during 1958 and the improved state of 
inventories at this time. 

Our customers and prospects are looking with zest to 
the challenge of the year’s business conditions. 
They want to increase their productivity and, more than 
at any time in the decade, they demand value. 
There is general among businessmen that 
discouragement is on the wane and that excess fat has 
been take the past year. They feel they’ve 
hardened their business muscles and are in good con- 
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dition to meet their problems and move forward. The 
basic idea of better business communications has been 
establishe and it has been proved that business can 
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make no better investment than to provide an individual 
whose time is costly with better means to work. 

To meet the anticipated demand for new and better 
ways to increase efficiency in a value-conscious econ- 
omy, Dictaphone put great stress on new product de- 
velopment and new services in 1958. Its new all-tran- 
sistorized Time-Master dictating machine was kicked 
off in the spring. Although the corporation’s sales were 
down somewhat this year, unit sales for the new Time- 
Master have increased monthly since its introduction. 
The Time-Master’s recording medium is the exclusive 
Dictabelt record, which provides permanent, non-eras- 
able recording, visible tone grooves for quick place- 
finding, ano clear reproduction—at an extremely low 
cost. 

The bright spot in the firm’s 1958 business has been 
the Dictaphone Dictet protable voice recorder, which 
had a 46% dollar volume increase in the first 10 months 
of 1958 over the similar 1957 period. With business 
travel at an all-time high, we look for another steep 
sales rise in 1959 for the tiny two-and-a-half pound, 
eleven ounce battery powered recorder. 

The Dictet has shown its ready adaptability to the 
needs of modern business on two important occasions 
during 1958. It was the first portable recorder ever 
to be offered for passenger use on a domestic airline 
when Capital Airlines included it among special services 
on V. I. P. flights. Late last year, American Express 
announced that Dictet service was being offered to 
holders of American Express credit cards: card holders 
could pick up a Dictet at any of Dictaphone’s 200 offices 
in the United States and Canada, use it and leave it at 
another office—all on a “charge it” basis. 

In 1958, we also contributed to new advances in the 
recording machine industry. Recently we introduced 
our AIMO machine, a completely new method of audio 
instructed manufacturing operations. AIMO, which was 
developed jointly with Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, programs a manufacturing work operation on tape, 
enabling the worker to dispense with cumbersome 
printed instructions and graphs, and work as he listens. 
Increases in productivity of more than 60% were re- 
ported in original testing of this equipment. 

Another new product of the Dictaphone recording 
machine division is the Dictaphone Dictachron time- 
announcing unit. This, when used in combination with 
Dictaphone Telecord network dictation by phone sys- 
stems, brings great savings to factory time-keeping 
operations by making them more automatir 

Other Dictaphone recording machine developments 
include: the Dictaphone Dictatape five-channel record- 
ing machine and the Dictaphone Dictalog magnetic belt 
machine, used for monitoring air traffic control and for 
communications on super highways, such as the New 
York State Thruway. 

The area of educational training is a promising 
for new Dictaphone products. Experimentation is now 
proceeding with prototype models, using both tape and 
the Dictabelt record, and special machines are also being 
tested for interview recording. 

The projected increase in business has led Dictaphone 
to expand and modernize its plant facilities. Late in 1958 
a new plant was opened in Concord, N. H., for the manu- 
facture of Dictabelt records. Millions of Dictabelts will 
be processed at this site for shipment to Dictaphone 
offices throughout the world. 


one 
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GWILYM A. PRICE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

A steady improvement in billings and new orders is 
in prospect for Westinghouse during 1959, but sales 
billed will probably fall short of the 1957 record. With 
the prospects of a good but not a record-breaking year 
sua tue @re€ctrical manufacturing in- 
dustry, the pattern of increase in 
sales and orders will not be uniform 
across the wide variety of industry's 
product lines. In addition, rapidly 
increasing costs will require the in- 
dustry to look beyond rising volume 
to relieve the tightening squeeze on 
profits. 

The electrical industry tradition- 
ally grows at a faster rate than in- 
dustry generally, yet its profit mar- 
gins have been declining in recent 
years. Reversing this trend and 
matching profits with growth re- 
mains the industry’s most chal- 
lenging problem in the new year. 
This forecast of improved sales and 
orders anticipates increasing personal consumption ex- 
penditures. Optimism is based, too, on the accumulation 
of business inventories which will be under way during 
the first six months of 1959. 

However, a slow improvement in capital expenditures 
by industry precludes the very volatile growth which 
marked recovery periods in previous postwar recessions. 

Westinghouse expects sales of appliances and other 
consumer products, defense products and light industrial 
equipment to provide strong support for the anticipated 
increase in billings. 

In the electric utility field, the shipment of heavy ap- 
paratus for generation of electricity will be lower than 
in 1958. However, this drop will be offset to an extent 
by an increase in billings of distribution equipment. 
New orders from electric utilities for heavy generating 
apparatus and from industry for large electrical equip- 
ment are expected to show marked improvement over 
the low points reached in 1958. 

Orders for defense products are expected to continue 
to rise particularly in the first half, with the possibility 
of a leveling out later in the year. 

In the atomic power field, Westinghouse anticipates 
continued growth, with billings this year expected to 
exceed the previous 12-month period for the fourth con-~ 
secutive year. Atomic backlogs at year-end are ex- 
pected to be approximately 30% higher than in 1957, 
most of which represent equipment for the nuclear 
Navy. 

World-wide attention was foeused on the first two 
Westinghouse-powered atomic submarines, the U. S. S. 
Nautilus and U. S. S. Skate, last summer when they 
made their historic North Pole voyages. From a defense 
viewpoint, the national importance of these two ex- 
pleits cannot be overemphasized. Four other nuclear- 
powered submarines, each with a Westinghouse-built 
atomic engine, now are at sea. They are the Swordfish, 
Sargo, Skipjack and Seadragon. 


In addition, the company now is working on devel- 
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OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


continued steady progress in 1958, throughout its 30,000 


square mile service area, the hub of the great Southwest. 


Revenues 
Net Income 

Earn. per share Common 
Kwh Sales (000) 


Generating Capacity—Kw 


System Demand—Kw- 


1958 
$54,350,000 


$11,165,000 


2,797,000 
908,000 


713,100 


1953 


$34,908,000 


% Increase 
56% 


$ 5,997,000 86% 


$1.45 $0.95 53% 
1,825,000 53% 
438,000 107% 


408,400 


75% 


Write for our 1958 Annual Report for statistical data 
and information relating to our broad service area. 


OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


321 North Harvey, Oklahoma City 1, Oklahoma 
DONALD S. KENNEDY, President 
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‘ oping, designing and building reactor plants for 20 more 
submarines, the first atomic-powered cruiser, and the 
first atomic-powered aircraft carrier. One of the two 
land-based prototype reactors for a surface ship was 
placed into service at the Naval Reactors Facility, Idaho 
* Falls, Idaho, in October. The company’s work on these 
projects is being carried on under the direction of and 
in technical cooperation with the Naval Reactors Branch, 
AEC. There were many other noteworthy accomplish- 
ments during the vear in widely diversified company 
operations. Some of the most significant were: 

Production of materials for missile nose cones capable 
of withstanding intense pressures and temperatures en- 
countered in re-entering the earth’s atmosphere. 

Delivery of the world’s most powerful transformer—a 
380,000 kilovolt-ampere unit for Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago. 

Completion of the installation of 16 waterwheel gen- 
erators at Chief Joseph Dam, in the state of Washing- 
ton, with a combined rating of 1,024,000 kilowatts. 

A major advancement in the field of thermoelectricity 
—the direct conversion of heat into electricity. Scien- 
tists of the Westinghouse Research Laboratories dis- 
covered last year several new compounds in a previ- 
ously unexplored class of thermoelectric materials. 
Capable of producing electricity simply, silently and 
without moving parts of any kind, the new materials are 
the first solid-state thermoelectric substances capable of 
operating at temperatures in the range of 2,000 to 3,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


FRANK O. PRIOR 
Chairman, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


To judge the future with any accuracy, we must first 
get a clear picture of the immediate past. Domestic 
demand for oil in the United States in 1958 will probably 
increase about 1.5% over 1957 levels. This is a reflection 
of the general recession. Because of 
the industry’s slow reaction to reali- 
ties, supply did not decline as quickly 
as demand did. In consequence, prod- 
uct prices plunged. There were also 
widespread though relatively small 
cuts in the price of crude. 

The net result is that the domestic 
petroleum industry for 1958 will fall 
uncomfortably below the profit lev- 
els it reached in 1957. 

With that much foreword behind 
us, let’s look at what we at Standard 
Oil expect for the oil industry in the 
first six months of 1959. 

We think that the general indus- 
trial recession hit its low point early 
in the second quarter of 1958. 

Recovery to date has been faster than most people 
expected it to be. 

The rate of increase, however, has been steadying down. 
: We expect that this trend will continue through the 
first six months of 1959, barring instability in interna- 
tional affairs. 

Thus we think that industrial production in the nation 
for the first half of 1959 will average about 10° above 
that recorded for the first half of 1958. 

We think that the 1959 first-half total Gross National 
Product, expressed in constant dollars, will be about 5“ 
above the total for the first six months of 1958. 

We think that the domestic demand for petroleum in 
the first half of 59 will rise by about the same percent- 
age as the GNP—again about 5%. 

This projection assumes that the weather will be 
normal. 

We expect first-half 1959 production of crude and 
natural gas liquids to average about 8 million barrels a 
day as against a first-half 1958 figure of 7,245,000 barrels 
a day, or an increase of about 11%. This assumes that 
a voluntary oil import program will be made to work. 

I must underline the fact that 1958 first-half domestic 
output was abnormally low, compared with the same 
period for the previous two years. In barrels per day, 
the figures are 7,965,000 for 1956, and 8,310,000 for 1957, 
compared with 7,245,000 for 1958. 

Current inventories of crude are reasonably low, so 
in the first half of next year more supply will come from 
current producticn. 

As a result the general level of crude prices should 
hold firm. 

Inventories of the major products, on the other hand, 
are not in so healthy a condition. 

Product stocks are somewhat on the high side and 
should be drawn down. although there will probably be 
re than seasonal drawdowns in the first half of 

In summary, then, the outlook for the petroleum indus- 
try over the first half of 1959 is for encouraging but not 
spectacular advance. 

Domestic demand will rise about 5% above 1958 levels 
for the same period. 

Domestic production will increase by about 11%. 

Prices for crude will hold about steady. | 

Overall product prices will show little change except 
for the possibility of slight increases in heating oils and 
slight decreases in gasoline. 

The political atmosphere for our industry will be poor. 


For the first two quarters of the year the petroleum 
industry should be somewhat more healthy and, there- 
fore, more profitable than it was in 1958. 


As of the moment, it seems likely this trend will 
continue throughout 1959. 


Frank QO. Prior 
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WILLIAM J. QUINN 


President, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Company 

The year just ended was a fairly good one for The 
Milwaukee Road. considering the depth and length of 
the recession now gradually on the way out. Its net 
income execceded that of 1957, even though total oper- 
aling revenues were off about $10 
million, This was made possible by 
searching out and putting into effect 
operating econemies and by a strict 
contre] over expenditures. 

With the declining phase of the 
recession behind us and a gradual 
pick-up under way, we look for- 
ward to the year 1959 with confi- 
dence that our revenues will be 
greater, and despite increased pay- 
roll costs already known to be in 
the picture and others which we may 
anticipate such as in retirement and 
unemployment benefits for employ~ 
ees, that earnings for the stock- 
holders will also show an improve- 
ment. The traffic of The Milwaukee 
toad is fairly well diversified and its volume follows 
along with the general business activity of the country, 
except that when grain and other agricultural products 
move in considerable volume, The Milwaukee Road's 
revenues will show greater increases than other terri- 
tories of the country. This was true throughout the year 
1958. 

A good movement of grain and other agricultural 
products and of livestock seems apparent in 1959. Crop 
production through our territory should continue at a 
high level barring unforeseen, widespread moisture 
shortages or other adverse growing conditions. Material 
increases in producticn of small grains is expected with 
the release of crop land previously in the acreage re- 
serve of the Soil Bank program. Corn acreage will 
probably be increased as the result of the farmers 
voting to abolish corn acreage allotments in the Nov. 25 
referendum. Government stocks of wheat, corn and other 
gains, most of which are at a record high, are available 
for movement in large quantities. Availability of termi- 
nal storage space will be a controlling factor. 

Indications point to an increase in cattle and hog 
numbers and, if prices remain favorable to the feeders 
of livestock, there should be a good movement from 
our range states to the Corn Belt area. Increasing popu- 
lation should always carry along with it increased de- 
mands for products of agriculture and of animals, which 
makes the long-range outlook appear favorable. 

The Milwaukee Road's improvement budget for 1959 
totals about $27,700,000, and includes 600 fifty-ton box 
cars, 100 seventy-ton insulated DF box cars and 50 
seventy-ton flat cars, as well as the replacement of 52 
diesel-electric freight locomotives of 1,350 horse-power 
each with 52 diesel-electric road switching locomotives 
of 1,750 horse-power. In March, 1958, while business 
activity was still declining, our company placed orders 
for 1,150 freight cars which cost $11,700,000, which were 
in addition to equipment purchases in the regular im- 
provement budget for 1958, amounting to $6,800,000. This 
may be taken as evidence of our faith in the future of 
The Milwaukee Road and in the future of the economy 
of our Nation. 





William J. Quinn 


HENRY H. RAND 


President, International Shoe Company 

Virtually everyone is now agreed that 1959 will be a 
year of economic growth, although there is quite a bit 
of disagreement as to the rate of growth. 

When we endeavor to break these variable concepts 
down to the specific market sez- 
ment represented by a particular in- 
dustry the margin for error increases. 

However we are now far enough 
away from World War II to note 
some historical patterns both during 
recessionary periods and in the fol- 
lowing upturns as to consumer buy- 
ing behavior. For those who sell in 
the consumer goods field these be- 
havior patterns are important. 

As compared with the swings in 
other segments of the economy total 
spending by the consumer in good 
years and bad has been remarkably 
consistent. Consumer confidence and 
consumer spending have been a 
major factor in recovery from every 
postwar recession. 

Since the close of the war consumer durables have 
been taking an increasing share of the consumer dol- 
lar as the purchase of homes, automobiles, refrigerators, 
etc., have increased among the buying public. Since the 
percent of the dollar spent for services has also been 
going up, the trend has reduced the percent being spent 
for consumer non-durable goods. 

There has been one very important exception to this 
broad trend which has tended to stabilize expenditures 
for consumer non-durable goods. During periods of re- 
cession or uncertainty the consumer has tended to cur- 
tail purchases of big ticket items most of which are in 
the durables field. But they have gone right on spending 
for foods, soft goods and other non-durables. 

This is illustrated by the fact that through 1956 and 
1957 the percent of non-durable sales to Gross National 
Product was rather steady, ranging between 31% and 
3142%. It rose a bit in the fourth quarter of 1957 and 
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then jumped to 32.8% in the first quarter of 1958 and 
to 33% in the second quarter. 

Thus at the retail level the soft goods industry has a 
built in stabilizer. As gross product drops, we tend to 
get an increasing share of the total. 

Unfortunately there is a poor understanding of these 
trends on the part of many retailers who naturally 
react to unfavorable total economic news and curtail 
their buying. This creates a temporary recession at the 
manufacturing level as inventories are curtailed. 

This is what happened in the shoe business in 1958 
with the retailer enjoying a good year while the manu- 
facturer was faced with a dearth of orders until the 
closing months of the year. 

As the economy improves the consumer will no doubt 
again start to spend an increasing share of his income 
for durable goods and the soft goods industries will get 
a bit lower percent. 

Nineteen-fifty-nine should result in sound growth in 
the retail sales of shoes, but since sales had remained 
good in 1958 the rate of increase will probably be modest, 

The shoe manufacturing industry should enjoy a rec 
ord year in 1959, but the percent of gain will not ap- 
proach that of durable goods manufacturers who are 
recovering from recession levels. 


EVERETT D. REESE 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Park National Bank of Newark, Ohio 

Almost everyone is entering the year 1959 with a feel- 
ing of hope that this will be a year of progress along 
many lines. We have just ended a year that began with 
a good deal of doubt and fortunately ended on quite 
a good note. In many lines the prog- 
ress made was not as great as had 
been hoped for but the trend is up 
in most lines of business. 

It is highly desirable that our 
progress will be sound and not 
brought about by the false optimism 
of inflation. A recession such as we 
have been in brings about highly 
competitive conditions and these do 
not end after the up-trend starts as 
there is still excess productive ca- 
pacity in many lines and with the 
desire to use the facilities price com- 


petition becomes very keen and 
narrows the profit margins. This 
Everett D. Reese last recession has increased the ef- 


ficiency of productive facilities and 
has brought out great resourcefulness in management. 
It is to be expected that these will carry over into the 
period of greater prosperity. As soon as present facil- 
ities are used to a greater extent because of increased 
volume or better capital facilities are developed, the 
rate of capital investment is quite likely to increase. 

In the banking field we are subject, of course, to the 
money policies of the Federal Government and must 
be flexible just as business must be flexible. We must 
continue to serve the credit needs of people and busi- 
nesses of all kinds during periods of tight money as well 
as during periods of easy money. 

There is no greater constructive force in our economy 
than progressive bankers. I feel that real progress has 
been made in developing competent bankers throughout 
the country and that our banks are able and willing 
and anxious to serve the financial needs of the people. 

Change is the order of this world and I believe our 
bankers will continue to meet changing conditions and 
serve well. 


R. S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 


For the aluminum industry, the new year will bring 
a further expansion of primary capacity and more in- 
tensive marketing efforts than ever before to accelerate 
broad, mass-volume uses. We look for increased sales 
Vesuuie 1) ivoy. she industry in 1959 
will have a number of advantages on 
its side in its bid for increasing 
aluminum’s share of existing mar- 
kets and opening new markets for 
the metal. 

The price of aluminum is lower 
than at any time since August, 1956, 
despite the fact that most compet- 
ing materials have increased in cost 
since then. 

For the first time, six primary 
producers will be in operation 
throughout the year. This means 
broader competition than ever be- 
fore —and competition always has 
been the harbinger of more dynamic 
growth for the aluminum industry. 
An abundant supply will assure customers of availabil< 
ity of metal for virtually any need. 

As a result of research and development over several 
years, especially in fabricating techniques, aluminum is 
gaining as a heavy-duty structural metal. In 1958, for 
example, three major aluminum bridge projects were 
pioneered in this country. And there were important 
new developments in the applications of aluminum for 
ships, tanks, vessels, residential housing, electrical sub~ 
stations, railroad equipment and other big tonnage uses, 
This marks the beginning of a vital new phase in the 
growth of our industry, which until recent years con- 
centrated mostly on broadening applications in the 
lighter gauge ranges. 

Largest increases in aluminum usage in 1959 are an- 
ticipated in the construction and transportation fields 
In 1958, builders participating in our company’s new 
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“House of Ease” program sold, in a few test-market 
areas, more than 100 homes utilizing an average of 2,500 
pounds of aluminum each. This was the first large-scale 
exploitation of aluminum’s advantages in new home con- 
struction. A broadening of our “House of Ease” program 
in 1959, together with the revolutionary line of alu- 
minum houses which National Homes will market 
through -600 builder-dealers, will result in significant 
increases in aluminum tonnage going into home building 
during the year. 

Automotive application of aluminum will grow again 
in 1959 too. The average 1958 car had 52 pounds of 
aluminum. We expect this to increase to 58 pounds per 
car in 1959, a year in which new car sales are expected 
to exceed those of 1958 by more than a million units. 

Aluminum also is expected to make sizable gains in 
highway and military applications, ship construction, 
electrical uses, and new equipment for the chemical and 
petroleum industries. 

The use of aluminum foil in packaging has doubled 
in volume in the last five years. And aluminum will 
take on a number of new packaging forms in 1959. De- 
velopment of aluminum cans, too, is making considerable 
progress, with a promising early potential in aerosol 
cans. Household foil, which has done so much to famil- 
iarize consumers with aluminum’s versatile advantages, 
remains among the fastest growing items in the grocery 
line, and institutional uses of foil are on the increase. 

During 1958 aluminum shipments to consumers totaled 
1.8 million tons, a decline of 8% from the 1.925 million 
total of 1957. This was due io the general business 
downturn in the first half of the year, particularly in 
the hard goods sector. Aluminum, however, began its 
recovery much earlier than the general economy. And it 
has continued to advance, confirming our past experi- 
ence that in periods of rising business activity, alu- 


minum increases at a faster pace than the general 
economy, 
W. THOMAS RICE 
President, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
The economic and industrial development in the 


Southeast was slowed considerably during the year 1958 
due to the general economic conditions of the nation, 
During the latter weeks of 1958 we saw certain improve- 
ments, and, based on the information 
that we have been able to gather, the 
year 1959 should see a very definite 
improvement insofar as transporta- 
tion requirements are concerned 
throughout the southeastern states. 
The railroads have made an im- 
pression upon the American public 
through their activities during thc 
past year to acquaint the average 
American with the importance of the 
railroads to our way of life. The 
average American is more cognizant 
today of the problems and unfair 
regulations that control the destiny yy 
of the railroads. The Transportation ee) 
Act of 1958 was a real beginning to- W. Thomas Rice 
ward the alleviation of some of these 
burdensome regulations. Much remains to be done. We 
feel that the climate for further improvement is good. 
We fee] that the American people have a sympathetic 
understanding and are ready and willing to help in pro- 
moting the welfare of the railroads of our country. 
We believe that the general business conditions in the 
nation will improve during the year 1959 as compared 
with 1958. We further believe that any improvement in 
our national economy will be reflected quickly in the 
Southeast, not only because it has become so popular for 
heavy industry but also because of the numerous recrea- 
tional facilities. Through efficent transportation service, 
courteously rendered and popularly priced, the railroads 
can participate in this economic prosperity. We of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad expect to share in this 
prosperity and look forward to 1959 with assurance and 
optimism. 





HAROLD E. RIDER 


President, The Fairfield County Trust Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 


During the past year, our nation’s economy met the 
challenges thrown at it in such a manner as to demon- 
strate again its adaptability to changing conditions and 
its inherent quality of resilience. The readjustment that 
the economy passed through during 
1958 left us with a very sound base 
from which we can move upward 
during the next several years. All 
major segments of the Gross Na- 
tional Product should show some 
improvement throughout 1959. In- 
ventory liquidation, a negative factor 
last year, will give way to accumu- 
lation; increased government spend- 
ing and a marked increase in con- 
sumer spending will be the basic 
contributors to any record level of 
Gross National Product. 

As the pace of industrial activity 
gathers upward momentum, we can 
expect a greater demand for credit 
and a tighter money market. To 
some extent this may be mitigated by the high level of 
corporate liquidity resulting from accounting transac- 
tions for depreciation, etc., and income tax accruals. The 
demand for funds, however, will reverse the recent build 
up in government security holdings and result in increas- 
ing bank loan portfolios. All of this augurs well for the 
banking industry as a whole. 
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In Fairfield County, these same conditions will be 
augmented by the high per-capita income which is 
characteristic of our area. Companies, many of national 
scope, continue to find our area particularly well suited 
for the establishment of their headquarters and research 


and development activities. As a leading research 
center, western Fairfield County—Connecticut’s pan- 


handle—has one of the largest per-capita concentrations 
of scientists, engineers and skilled craftsmen found any- 
where in the United States. Geographical location 
coupled with the balanced industrial-commercial-resi- 
dential complex which characterizes our area can be 
counted on to lend stability to the local economy during 
readjustment periods such as the nation has just ex- 
perienced and to contribute to the healthy growth which 
has been so characteristic of Fairfield County. 

The components of the nation’s economy should be 
watched carefully for any indication that the recovery 
might be interrupted. The housing market which lent 
such strength to the recent recovery could weaken in the 
event the demand for funds becomes strong enough to 
divert money away from the F.H.A., and V.A. mortgage 
market. Recent devaluation measures taken by foreign 
governments could exert further pressure in narrowing 
the export gap. Both of these components, though 
worthy of note, do not seriously threaten economic re- 
covery during 1959. 

Although personal income was a strong feature during 
the recent recession, the individual consumer cut back 
sharply on his purchases of durables during 1958. There 
is good reason to believe that in 1959 we will witness an 
increase in the purchase of consumer durables. Lending 
support to this belief is the fact that the consumer paid 
off his installment debt on balance during 1958 but will 
probably reverse this trend in 1959. 

As previously mentioned, businesses will stimulate the 
economy through a reversal of their inventory policies. 
But while their expenditures for plant and equipment 
should show an increase, excess productive capacity in 
most industries will limit this increase to moderate pro- 
portions. 

The picture as we see it then for the nation as a whole 
is one of continued recovery but at a rate more mod- 
erate than that which we witnessed in the last eight- 
months of 1958. 1959 should show improvement in some 
of the areas which were adversely affected in 1958—e.g., 
reduced spending by consumers for durable goods, lower 
business spending for plant and equipment and inven- 
tory liquidation—but several of the problems of 1958 
will remain with us in the new year. Unemployment 
which grew to a postwar high as a percentage of the 
labor force is expected to be higher than normal for at 
least the tirst six-months of the year. However, it 
would seem reasonable to expect much greater utiliza- 
tion of the available labor force toward the end of 1959 
as industrial activity continues to increase, Finally, but 
of great importance, the nation will continue to be faced 
with the problem of inflation. During 1959 prices should 
not be subject to great upward pressure, this because of 
excessive productive capacity and abnormal unemploy- 
ment. However, as the stage is set for the dynamic 
activity we expect in the 1960s, we must be continually 
on guard against excesses in the economy. Excesses 
which could result in inflationary forces that would 
erode away the advantages of increased productivity and 
higher living standards. 

During last year’s recession, the nation’s bankimg sys- 
tem proved sound and flexible. I’m sure that in 1959 it 
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will demonstrate once again its ability to meet the 
demands of a dynamic economy —an economy found 
only in our United States. Bank earnings in 1958, for 
the country as a whole, will probably show very little 
change from the results of 1957. In 1959 interest rates 
may edge up, but the pressure of higher operating costs 
will not diminish. Generally speaking, though, I believe 
bankers can approach this year with confidence. 

Last year, in Fairfield County, strong growth char- 
acteristics helped keep money in good demand. The re= 
sult was another good year for our bank. And these 
characteristics are still present. 1959 could result in a 
record year from the standpoint of growth of deposits, 
loans and earnings. We view the future optimistically, 


R. G. RINCLIFFE 
President, Philadelphia Electric Company 


Despite the business recession, the nation’s investor- 
owned, business-managed utility companies continued to 
make substantial additions and improvements to their 
facilities last year. In contrast with curtailed capital ex- 
pansion by most industries, the 
electric utilities added approxi- 
mately 14 million kilowatts of new 
generating capacity to their power 
lines, which represented the largest 
annual increase ever made. 

This continued expansion empha- 
sizes the long-range planning called 
for in the utility industry to meet 
the ever-widening demands of a 
dynamic economy. Notwithstanding 
intermittent lulls or spurts in gen- 
eral business activity, new capacity 
must be installed well in advance of 
growing needs. 

In the atomic power field, Phila- 
delphia Electric is presently the 
sponsor of an offer submitted to the 
Atomic Energy Commission by a group of more than 50 
investor-owned utility companies to build a high-tem- 
perature, gas-cooled nuclear power plant on the P. E, 
system. The proposed plant will be located at Peach 
Bottom, Pennsylvania, on the west side of the Susque- 
hanna River about 10 miles upstream from the Cono- 
wingo Dam. Known as the High Temperature Reactor 
Development Associates, Inc., the non-profit organiza- 
tion is the largest and most widely representative group 
of U. S. utility companies to support a single nuclear 
power project thus far. 

The $24.5-million plant to be built by this group will 
be owned and operated by Philadelphia Electric and 
will have a capacity of 40,000 kilowatts. When com- 
pleted in late 1962 or early 1963, it will serve as an 
effective developmental prototype for a full-scale plant, 
which is expected to preduce electricity competitive in 
cost with generating stations in many areas of the coun- 
try using conventional fuels. The project promises to 
provide a short-cut to cheaper electric power. 

The company also continues to take a prominent part 
in the design and construction of the Enrico Fermi 
atomic plant at Lagoona Beach, Mich. This plant, of the 
fast breeder type, is scheduled for operation in 1960. 

Our own expansion program is geared to the future 
growth of Delaware Valley. Expenditures during 1958 
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Electric Use Spurs Progress 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Kilowatt hour use by the average resi- 
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dential customer of the Washington Water 
Power Company has reached an annual 


figure of 8449 — about three times the national average. This 


outstanding growth continues, and the company still eyes its 
goal of 10,000 kwh by 1963, plus advancement in both com- 


mercial and industrial areas. 


Aggressive promotion will continue through 1959. Power 
supply and overall business climate throughout the area are 


more favorable today. 


Broad new horizons of business and regional progress lie 
ahead in the Pacific Northwest and in the area served by 
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for new generation and distribution facilities reached 
an all-time high of $120 million, or over $2" million a 
week. Outlays during 1959 will continue at about the 
same rate. Expenditures planned for the ensuing five- 
year period, 1959-1963, are expected to total $467 million. 

An important addition to P.E.’s generating capacity 
was made last summer when a new 185,000-kilowatt 
turbine-generator was placed in operation in our 
Schuylkill station, which more than doubled the capacity 
of that plant. 

The first 325.000-kilowatt generating unit at our new 
Eddystone electric generating station, now nearing 
completion on the Delaware River near Chester, is sched - 
uled for operation late this year. A second unit of 
like capacity will be added in 1960. Eddystone repre- 
sents a significant forward step in efficient power pro- 
duction and will substantially boost P.E.’s generating 
capacity. Construction of extensive transmission lines 
and substations to distribute this added power 1s pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

The Beceeee's gas service continues to expand with 
significant increases in the use of gas for house-heating 
and industrial purposes. Long-term contracts for a firm 
supply of natural gas and steadily expanding production 
and distribution facilities assure P.E. gas customers that 
present and future needs will be fully met. — 

The Edison steam heating plant, placed in operation 
early last year at 908 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, added 
materially to the Company’s steam heating supply for 
center-city office buildings, stores, and hotels. — 

Philadelphia Electric’s progress is closely knit to the 
growth and prosperity of Greater Philadelphia. It has 
confidence in the economic stability of this area and is 
proud to serve the industrial, commercial, and resi- 
dential needs of its people. 


W. GORDON ROBERTSON 


President, Bangor and Aroostook Railroad Co. 


Like other corporations, the Bangor and Aroostook 
makes extensive use of projections in an endeavor to 
determine where we may reasonably expect to find our- 
selves from year to year. 

However, as a railroad heavily 
dependent upon agriculture for both 
loadings and the extent of use of 
our large refrigerator car fleet, we 
have long since learned that our pro- 
jections are always subject to wide 
and unforeseeable swings. 

This was never more true than 
in the year just past. A continued 
reduction in paper tonnage had been 
anticipated. However, we could not 
anticipate an adverse potato market 
which cut our spring potato load- 
ings well below expectations nor 
could we foresee that our fall load- 
ings would be lightest since the hur- 
ricane year of 1954. Finally, we had 
no reason to think that refrigerator 
car earnings would lag substantially behind previous 
years. In short, our relatively high hopes of early 1958 
failed to materialize and by a rather wide margin. 

The foregoing is in explanation of our more than 
usual reluctance to forecast where we will be on Dec. 
31, 1959. 

Although Maine’s*potato yield was a little less than 
a year ago, other growing areas harvested a crop well 
above that of 1957. It wouid seem reasonable, therefore, 
to expect a continued softness in the potato market and 
a consequent total tonnage below comparable months 
of last year. 

However, it should be kept in mind that this is no 
more than an experienced guess and it could be as 
wrong, albeit in reverse, as our guess of a year ago. 

On the other hand, there is evidence that our paper 
and pulpwood loadings may exceed those of last year. 
Paper shipments turned up last fall end if this trend con- 
linues, pulpwood tonnage will, of course, also increase. 

I am well aware that this is a most inconclusive fore- 
east of the year ahead. However, the imponderables are 
such as to make it impossible to be otherwise. 


KINSEY M. ROBINSON 
President, The Washington Water Power Company 


Pacific Northwest utilities are frequently asked if use 
of electric service will continue its upward trend. People 
aiso ask about our situation regarding power supply. and 
especially they want to know what can be expected at 
this time by way of power politics 
in the Northwest. 

Personally, I can visualize only 
continued progress in our use of 
electric merey. ri dnsso- fn utilities 

y Claim a strong lead regard- 
ing kilowatt hour consumption in 
some categories. For example, resi- 
dential averages rise nearly three 
times the national kilowatt hour 
consumption level; and while the 
saturation of certain household ap- 
pliances such as the electric range, 

tor and water beater is well 
up in the 90% class, there still re- 
mains thriving potential load growth 
other established uses, as 
well as through commercial and in- 
applications, Despite our 3,449 kwh average 
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tial use at the end of 1958, the Washington Water 
Power holds to its goal of a 10,000 kwh consumption by 
1968. It is estimated that some 75% of the population in 














the Northwest may yet buy electric dryers; some 90% 
are prospects for some kind of electric heat, or gas heat; 
and some 98% may some day enjoy year-around air con- 
ditioning. 

Electricity as an increasingly capable household serv- 
ant is here to stay. We are quite sure that tomorrow's 
growing crop of homemakers will continue to name 
more and more electric energy as an absolute requisite 
to modern living. 

As to power supply, we believe with considerable op- 
timism after years of uncertainty and doubt that the 
Pacific Northwest is approaching a period of ample elec- 
tric energy. Non-federal agencies have under construc- 
tion, just completed, or definitely licensed, a total of 
4.6 million kilowatts. This includes 16 power projects by 


eight northwest investor-owned utilities, with $320,- 
000,000 spent in 1957, and in excess of $325,000,000 
budgeted in 1958. The assertion has been made that 


post-war power development by private utilities has 
been the largest of its kind ever undertaken at any one 
time in any single area in the history of America. Fed- 
eral projects, on the other hand, have in course of con- 
struction or have recently completed some 2.6 million 
kilowatts of new power. 

In spite of this great block of energy, however, and 
the fact that natural gas has recently come to the Pacific 
Northwest to augment energy needs (the Washington 
Water Power now combines the distribution of natural 
gas and electric service), it is suspected by several an- 
alysts that the area will again feel the pinch for power 
by 1962. One thing is certain. All of us must work dili- 
gently if we are to keep ahead of tremendous consumer 
demands. An increase of at least 17,200,000 new kilo- 
watts, or 91%, is anticipated by the year 1966. Atomic 
energy is given careful consideration as a future answer 
to our problem. Study teams and practical construction 
proposals have already been publicized. We hope for the 
best. 

The third question dealing with power politics seems 
certainly less critical than in years gone by. Some north- 
west Congressional representatives frankly state that 
power is no ionger a political issue. This may well be 
true. Even in the 1956 elections, only 5% of the voters 
in Oregon said that electric power influenced their vot- 
ing decisions, while in Washington State, only 2% of 
the voters named electric power as an issue. 

Still, in the face of harmonious operation of the North- 
west Power Pool (one of the world’s largest), despite 
the fact that in support of the Administrtaion’s partner- 
ship program private utilities have underwritten all or 
part of the cost of several P.U.D. power projects, a few 
advocates of public power perpetually tend to ignore 
the cold facts of life and are again crying for more 
federal participation in power development. They at- 
tempt to block every effort of private capital to build 
new projects; and now again, after previous rejection 
by the voters of similar proposals, we in the Northwest 
are faced with another public power crusade to establish 
a vast federal corporation to control drainage area of 
the Columbia River. 

Surely public power not only in the Pacific Northwest, 
but throughout the nation, poses a serious threat to 
efficient, economical and harmonious power develop- 
ment in our American business system. While we in the 
Northwest may be considered most quickly affected by 
the attack from socialized power, and while we have, 
nevertheless, created a friendly business climate in areas 
served by private utilities, it will over the years take 
a helping hand from all segments of business if our free 
enterprise system is to continue prosperous and secure. 


MARY G. ROEBLING 


President and Chairman of the Board, 
Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, N. J. 


There are so many things that can affect any fore- 
cast regarding the future of the banking business for 
1959, that one could.omly open a discussion on the sub- 
ject by prefacing his Views with the words, “barring 
the unpredictable action of the Com- 
munists or their fellow-travelers, 
business in the banking field in this 
area should be excellent in the year 
ahead. The Delaware Valley, in 
which the Trenton Trust Company 
operates is largely industrial, reflect- 
ing at all times the changes in in- 
dustries, but profiting from a popu- 
lation whose income for the most 
part has been reasonably steady. Its 
people are industrious and frugal, 
but spend freely for the good things 
of life. 

It is affected by the stabilizing 
effect of the giants in the stee! end 
wire business, both of which operate 
huge plants in the immeaiace w.wcaie. 

Trenton’s rubber and ceramics industries are leaders in 
their field and have a world market. The diversifica- 
tion of industrial output is a reasonable assurance against 
an unemployment problem of any size. These indus- 
tries will advance slowly but surely in 1959. 


The banks in the area are manned by seasoned bank- 
ers, who are keeping step with the changes that are 
taking place in an orderly manner that gives to their 
stockholders the confidence that their banks will be 
able to pay dividends and increase the equity of their 
shares during 1959. 

No great advance in banking is predicted for 1959, 
but interest rates are expected to remain favorable. 
Securities will perhaps remain unchanged except as to 
the variables thet are constantly present in the mercurial 
period we are passing through. 

We expect to increase our deposits and depositors by 
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an aggressive campaign to capture our share of the sav- 
ings of the people of Trenton during 1959. 

To my knowledge there is nothing to interfere in 1959 
with an orderly modest increase in our business and 
that of our neighboring financial institutions 

Nothing but the apathy of individuals can deter the 
growth of the Delaware Valley area which in recent 
years has been phenomenal. This region appears destined 
to be maintained as one of the nation’s full-fledged in- 
dustrial and financial centers. 


JAMES A. ROEMER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Sharon Steel Cerporatien 


The year 1958 was a severe test for Sharon Steel Cor- 
poration. I believe the records will show that when all 
of the factors are carefully weighed and evaluated 
Sharon did a commendable job. A year ago we would 
have doubted that Sharon had the 
ability to operate at 40° of its total 
ingot capacity and break even. Yet, 
broadly speaking, that is just about 
what was done in 1958. Final audited 
figures may be slightly on the minus 
or plus side of an exact break-even 
figure. 

During the past year we termf- 
nated our lease with the Navy for the 
Griswold Plant that was operated by 
Brainard Stee] Division. in so doing, 
we eliminated a number of unprofit- 
Brainard products. Brainard is now 
concentrating on its steel strapping 
business, and has adjusted its organ- 
ization and facilities to become a 
more important factor in this seg- 
ment of the steel industry. The Dearborn Division in 
Detroit has done an outstanding job in servicing custom- 
ers in the Detroit area, especially so far as stainless steel 
is concerned. 

The new electric furnace at Sharon permitted us the 
efficiency of a one-plant operation during most of 1958. 

Let us now look to 1959. The complexities of modern 
business and the great number and variety of factors, all 
of which have their impact, make any forecasting diffi- 
cult. However, taking the information that is available 
to us, we look for considerable improvement in 1959. 

Estimates for 1959 auto production range from 5.2-.to 
6.8 million passenger cars. If production is in the area 
of the high figure then it is conceivable that Sharon's 
50% 
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ingot production may increase by some 40 to 
over that of 1958. However, we are budgeting for 1959 
on the basis of a 25% increase. 

Furthermore. when both steel] output picks up and 


auto sales are good, more railroad and truck traffic ap- 
pears. Paint, furniture, textiles, ore, scrap, machinery, 
refractories, and consumer goods—al] pick up when 
these two industries get on their feet. 

We have a number of projects which are beinzZ studied, 
some of which have been engineered, and we hope that 
we shall be able to act on some of these during 1959. All 
of this will be in the direction of reducing Sharon’s costs 
and broadening its product line. 

A factor which will have a definite influence on our 
plans for 1959 is the expiration on June 30 of our present 
three-year labor agreement. It is particularily timely 
that we re-examine with the Union the impact on our 
operations and on the economy of wage demands that 


exceed the cost reductions resulting from improved 
productivity. We must, I believe, pass on part of the 


benefits of improved productivity to customers and 
stockholders. 

As to Mallory - Sharon Metals Corporation (owned 
equally by Sharon Steel Corporation, P. R. Mallory and 
Company, Inc., and National Distillers and Chemical 
Corporation), it will have a substantial loss tor 1958. 
This in no way lessens our faith in the future of titanium, 
zirconium, hafnium, columbium, tantalum, tungsten, 
molybdenum, and the other special metals that are re- 
quired for the “Space Age.” The forecast is that Mallory- 
Sharon will show a profit for 1959. If the profit for 1959 
should equal or be more than the loss for 1958 then I 
would say that Mallory-Sharon can look forward with 
confidence to the potentially profitable ‘60s 


GEORGE ROMNEY 
President, American Motors Corporation 

There is every evidence that 1959 will be another ex- 
citing year in the automobile business. A fundamental 
change in the market has taken place that will be felt 
even more sharply than in 1958, when it received its 
greatest impetus. 

The total U. S. automobile market 
should be up importantly in 1959, 
but, since 1958 demonstrated so 
forcibly that consumers need and 
want smart, functional and more 
modern transportation, the greatest 
growth by far will be in the small 
and compact car areas. In our judg- 
ment, the market for small and com- 
pact cars should be 1,000,000 ve- 
hicles or more in 1959, as compared 
to approximately 600,000 in 1958. 

Total sales of U. S.-built and im- 
ported passenger cars should be 
more than 6,000,000 barring three 
things: (1) crippling strikes, particu- 
larly in the plants of key suppliers 
such as steel or rubber; (2) excessive monetary and 
credit control as a substitute for needed action on the 
fundamental causes of the wage-price spiral, er (3) 
adverse international developments. 
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The thirc great revolution in product concept in the 
history of the automobile industry—the marked trend 
away from longer, wider, more powerful cars—really 


began to be generally evident in 1958. Not only did this 


result in continuing record sales of foreign-built small 
ears, but also a widely expanded market: for: compact 
cars. 

The first. great revolution in the industry was when 
Henry Ford, Sr. built cars for the masses, with the 


famous Model T: Se great was this change that.in 1924 
Ford captured more than 62% of the»tetal market- 
a feat uneaualed before or since. 

The second revolution‘ came when General. Motors in 
particular began to put competitive emphasis on size 
and luxury. The standards of many American families 


had risen sutficiently to-permit the purchase of cars 
with more room, more style, more features and’ more 
power. This concept helped build for GM.a pre-eminent 
position a gave them 50% or more of the total mar- 
ket. : 

The thirc revolution developed when the maximum 
in car size and horsepower was reached, not only by 
GM, but by ite major competitors. At'the same time that 
their cars reflected excessive emphasis on size and 


power, important changes in car use were taking place 
throughout America. With the rapid growth of suburbs, 
increased. traffic congestion and intensification of the 
parking problem, more and more people began to de- 
mand cars ‘or personal mobility. And with more mem- 
bers of the ‘amily needing cars of their own, function- 
alism begar. to take on more importance. . 

In each these three revolutions, an understanding 
of consumer needs was the dominant force. A surge of 
buyer res se resulted. when vehicles were developed 
that met the basic new need. 

This revolutionary trend will continue in successive 
years bevo 1959 until by some time before the end of 
the 1960s. more than half of all cars sold in this country 
will be small or compact. I believe the greatest growth 
will be in the compact car area, with small cars getting 
a lesser share of the total business. 

Tnere are many reasons for these very .pronounced 
trends in the American automobile market. I believe 
the most important reason is that car buyers are coming 
to realize that they get more basic value in a modern 
compact car. They are finding that added length, width, 
weight an .orsepower not only do not meet the chang- 
ing patterns of car use, but they also intensify personal 
problems high maintenance, redueed trade-in, park- 
ing, garaging. and handling. On the other hand, a com- 


pact car vides the interior dimensions and comfort 
of the big car. with no excess exterior bulk. The avoid- 
ance of excess bulk and use of more modern aircraft 
engineering principles, results in less weight, superior 


strength. ywer operating and maintenance costs and 
greater facility of handling and parking. 

As for American Motors itself, we expect sales of the 
compact Rambler and of the small Metropolitan to ac- 
count for about 6% of the total passenger car business, 


and about 36% of the small and compact market, during 


the calendar vear. 
LEWIS S. ROSENSTIEL 
Chairman of the Beard and President, 
Schenley Industries, Inc. 
The year 1959 ought to be a year of opportunity for 
the entire industry provided industry policy-makers 


show a determination to make a reasonable profit on 
every sale e ; 

Profit opportenities for retailers, 
distributors and distillers are now 
possible because of the lifting of an 
artificial pressure upon the market— 
the tax-force-out from storage of 
eight-year old whiskey. But the in- 
dustry must take advantage of the 
situation through the application of 
sales policies rooted in _ business 
statesmanship. 

The industry has at last entered 
into a period where relative sta- 
bility can come about, a period 
which holds out hope for improved 
credit opportunities, higher values 
for inventories in storage and an end 
of chaotic marketing conditions. 

Such hopes, however, will never 
be realized unless there is a real deep feeling and de- 
termination in the industry that free competition is the 
life of business and cartelized competition “drives nails 
in the coffin of capitalism.” 

There must be room for everybody—or else there will 
be room for nobody. Executives in high positions in this 
industry must learn to stop, look and learn, and bear 
in mind that every decision made at their desks affects 
somebody's job, the welfare of some family and ulti- 
mately the welfare of our country. 

1959 will see bourbon whiskey further regaining its 
position as America’s traditional alcoholic beverage. The 
trend back to bourbon began many years ago and is 
continuing. Straight bourbon whiskey is more costly to 
produce than blended whiskies and must be sold at a 
higher price. This cost factor creates a market for 
blended whiskies. Neither bourbons nor blends are yet 
at a fair livable profit level for the industry. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the industry can get a fair 
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livable profit and still have prices which are acceptable 
to the consumer. 

Price wars in several of the states are certainly not 
started by any true American distiller. What is behind 
these price wars is a question members of the U. S. 
industry ought to ask themselves. They will come up 
with the answer. 

Bourbon is again the great American drink, the rising 
bourbon market being due to the marketing of fine 
bourbon, milder, lighter and of less alcoholic strength. 
The point is best illustrated by the great sales success of 
86 proof counterparts of long established 100 proof 
bonds. If the current trend in consumer taste prefer- 
ences continues, the day is not far off when 80 proof 
bourbons will be in greatest demand. Scotch and cognacs 
are sold at 80 proof (U. S.) in Great Britain, Canada and 
an increasing number of markets of the world, includ- 
ing our own. 

It is hoped that in 1959 the various states will take a 
look at their complicated liquor laws, regulations and 
interpretations, now 25 years old, and I predict that 
many of them will do so. Excise tax laws in most states 
put a tax penalty on efforts to promote temperance 
through use of lower proof whiskies. State taxes are 
taxes on water when they are measured on gallonage 
rather than on proof. In fact, some state taxes on 80 
proof are the same as the tax on 100 proof and others 
charge the same tax on fifths as on quarts. Thus the 
distiller is left without any incentive to market lower 
proof whiskies and the consumer is given no incentive 
to buy them. Adoption by the states of the Federal 
method of taxation—measuring the tax on a proof gal- 
lon basis—would correct the situation and give impetus 
to the trend toward moderation, and would be favorable 
to the consumers’ purse as well as to the industry. 

I believe the industry should continue its efforts to 
induce the Treasury to put it into effect, a 30-day re- 
porting system in place of the daily stamp system for 
the collection of Federal excise taxes. A 30-day report- 
ing system would free for use by the industry an esti- 
mated $250 million a year now tied-up in pre-payments 
of U. S. taxes and the changeover would not cost the 
government a cent of revenue. A reporting system 
might even increase Federal revenues. Distillers pay 
interest at commercial rates for funds with which to 
pre-pay the tax. This interest is a tax deductible item 
and the Treasury is therefore charged with 52% of the 
commercial interest rate. The Treasury borrow 
money at a cheaper cost to itself. 








can 


As for tariffs on alcoholic beverages, I believe the U.S. 


industry will not ask for increases as long as foreign 
suppliers operate in harmony with the American philos- 
ophy of competition and distribution. We hope for in- 
tensified efforts in 1959 against the continuance of trade 
barriers which have closed many international markets 
to the products of the U. S. distilling industry. The in- 
dustry would like to see more of a two-way street in 
international trade, with bourbon, which is part of the 
folklore and in the tradition of our country, being al- 
lowed to enter certain countries from which we buy 
so much. In world markets as well as in the U. S. 
market itself, the guiding principle should be equality 
of competition by any definition. 
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DANIEL T. ROWE 


President, Kings Highway Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I am convinced it is reasonable to expect a continua- 
tion of the present business trend into the Spring of 
1959. Few forecasters believe the upward trend will 
be sustained throughout the year. 

I agree with those who reason that 
there will be a slowdown in the 
second quarter. 

Estimates of new car sales are too 
optimistic. There is no flood of new 
models on the road. There is passive 
resistance to the price of new cars. 
Many of those who purchased auto- 
mobiles two and three years ago will 
be content to wait another year. This 
will affect the supplier industries. 

Housing starts have picked up 
considerably, but sales will fall be- 
hind expectations and this will in 
turn force builders to cut back. 
Tight money operates to depress 
activity in this field because builders 
must load the sales price to cover 
anticipated heavy mortgage discounts which add to the 
cost of their financing. This would not hold true if 
the interest rates on insured and guaranteed mortgages 
were free to follow money rates, but so long as 
are not flexible, the buyer is obliged to pay the overload. 

The number of people still unemployed provides part 
of the answer to the foregoing. Companies having to 
cut down on help to survive the 1958 squeeze have not 
found it necessary to rehire as many people as formerly. 
They have been forced to come up with higher operating 
efficiency to keep afloat. We may not see the number 
of unemployed reduced to the former level till late in 
the year. All this has a restraining effect on those with 
jobs. They will think twice before purchasing houses 
or cars which require taking on obligations running for 
terms of years. They will instead pay off the outstand- 
ing balance of their loans; or bank their paychecks; or 
invest in stocks. 


Total payrolls during 1959 may reach old peaks despite 
the unemployment situation. The average worker’s 
weekly earnings are higher than they were a year ago. 


As a result, savings in the banks should continue to 
increase during the year at the same rate or better than 
during 1958 and, as a measure of confidence is gradually 
restored, business generally may get into high gear by 
year-end. 

I am confident that the inflationary tendericies that 
are ever present can be effectively held in check by the 
Federal Reserve authorities, provided Congress exercises 
reasonable spending restraint, since inventories are 
down, savings are still following an upward trend, and 
business and industry are operating on a more efficient 
basis than at this time last year. 


Overall, 1959 should be a good year for the Savings 
Banks. There will be a more than ample supply of 
insured or guaranteed mortgages available for invest- 
ment at reasonably good returns. The level of these 
returns should hold fairly constant in the months ahead. 
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The areas once served by The Connecticut 
Power Company and The Hartford Electric 
Light Company are now (since January 1, 
1958) served by one company. 

Annual Report available upon request 


ARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


176 Cumberland Road 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 
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Bonds are available at attractive yields that are con- 
eiderably higher than the average return of most in- 
gtitutional portfolios. Consequently, the earnings state- 
ments of the banks should continue to improve. 


ALLEN W. RUCKER 
President, The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company 

As it looks to me, the year 1958 was marked by four 
developments, all of which affect the outlook for 1959. 

First, the recovery from the recession of 1957-1958 
occurred much earlier than most forecasters had fore- 
geen. Presently, the low point ap- 
gears to have been reached in April, 
1958. Measuring from that date, 
@recedent suggests that the high 
point of this movement will not be 
reached before sometime in 1960, or 
early in 1961. 

Second, the recovery since April, 
1958 was marked by an absence of 
a resumption in inventory accumu- 
lation. This suggests that 1959 indus- 
trial output may receive an added 
ampetus from that quarter. 

Third, 1958 was marked by the 
eustained outflow of gold and by the 
reduction of Treasury gold stocks 
and the coverage of the total of 
Federal Reserve Bank notes and 
ember bank deposits to new low levels. This suggests 
that 1959 or 1960 will see the issue joined between those 
flere and abroad who want further to devalue the dollar, 
_ and those who do not. The ebb-and-flow of inflationary 
gentiment probably will follow the swing of this forth- 
coming battle. 

Fourth, the continued failure in 1958 of productivity 
per man-hour in manufacturing to regain its long-term 
rate of improvement. The slow-down in productivity 
improvement began in mid-1955, and since then, un- 
questionably has adversely affected the long-term rise 
in the purchasing power of currently-earned incomes. 
Since December, 1956, the rate of gain in productivity 
thas averaged about 2.0% per annum, or about one-third 
less than the long-term rate of 2.9% per annum in man- 
wfacturing industry. The effect is to slow down the im- 
provement in the purchasing power of incomes and 
hence, to retard the rise in the physical volume of output 
and in the man-hours of employment necessary to pro- 
duce it. 

The adverse effects are greatest in the durable goods 
industries, both consumer and producer durables. Re- 
employment of older employees and employment of new- 
comers to the labor force depends heavily upon an im- 
provement in productivity per man-hour. This is because 
the private, competitive system tends to pass along vir- 
tually all labor-time savings to the customer in the form 
of prices that are falling relative to earned incomes. In 
other words, improved productivity makes savings in 
costs, and hence in prices, that enhances the buying 
power for current earnings. The faster buying power 
improves, the greater the demand for goods and services, 
and for additional employees needed to meet that demand. 

Indications in late 1958 suggest that a steadily increas- 
ing number of manufacturing firms are seeking means 
to enlist the understanding and cooperation of employees 
in raising productivity. In my judgment and experience, 
better teamwork is the natural and essential supplement 
to better tools and better methods. Indispensable as 
better tools and better methods are, they nonetheless 
will not yield the harvest they should without the enthu- 
siastic and intelligent cooperation of human assotiates, 
without better teamwork througheut the business. 

I believe that the recovery of 1958-1959 will benefit 
most those firms whose managements can effectively 
develop the better teamwork necessary to efficiently 
use the new capital investment of recent years. I believe 
that those firms who can raise productivity faster than 
the average of their competitors will benefit most of all. 
Those firms will contribute most to new employment, to 
payrolls and to stockholder earnings—and to a more 
extended business recovery. 





Allen W. Rucker 


DONALD J. RUSSELL 


President, Southern Pacific Company 

Southern Pacific's traffic outlook for the first part of 
1959, barring some unexpected economic development, 
is favorable. 

Private and military construction and public works 
activities showed strength in the lat- 
ter part of 1958, with the result that 
our shipments of sand, rock, gravel, 
lumber and other building materials 
have been heavy. 

It is anticipated that auto pro- 
duction will continue at a high rate, 
particularly since it was delayed by 
strikes in September and October 
The outlock for steel in the immedi- 
ate future is also good 

Although we certainly can make 

no predictions as to what the en- 
tire year 1959 holds in store, these 
and other trends appear to point to 
a favorable first half. 
As for the long-term outlook, South- 
ern Pacific remains confident that 
in spite of any short-term ups and downs, SP will con- 
tinue to grow with the country it serves. We are certain 
of the continued expansion of the eight Western and 
Southwestern states we serve, and in our ability to im- 
prove and expand our services to keep pace. - 


Donald J. Russell 
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As evidence of that faith, Southern Pacific spent about 
$65 million on capital improvements in 1958, a year of 
uncertainty to say the least. We added 2,349 new spe- 
cialized freight cars on line during 1958 and upgraded 
hundreds more in our shops. We ordered 70 new diesel 
locomotive units, which will cost $13.5 million. We 
spent large sums on research, to bring our customers 
the most modern service available. And, we will con- 
tinue to improve and expand our facilities as much as 
our earnings will permit. 

Obviously, Southern Pacific’s large investment pro- 
grams in recent years have greatly increased the effi- 
ciency of our operation. As a result we were able to 
weather the economic slump in the first part of 1958 
and will show improved earnings for the year. Net in- 
come for the first 11 months of 1958 totalled $53,247,709 
or $5.89 per share of common stock, compared to $50,- 
278.452 or $5.56 per share for the similar period of 1957. 

This increase was accomplished in spite of the fact 
that the number of carloads of freight we handled dur- 
ing the 1l-month period was 7% less in 1958 than 1957. 

Since our primary function undoubtedly is to serve 
our customers, we are doing everything we can to bring 
them the best and most efficient service available. 
However, we are limited in what we can do by law. 
We, and other surface carriers, are prohibited from en- 
gaging in air transport. The railroads are severely 
handicapped in engaging in truck transportation. It is 
our firm belief that we could better satisfy our custom- 
ers and better fulfill our role as a transportation com- 
pany if these restrictions were relaxed and we could 
provide a complete, diversified transportation system. 

We are hopeful that public interest and insight into 
the railroad situation will continue as it has in recent 
months. If it does, laws that are fair to all forms of 
transportation will result. 


R. E. SALVATI 
President, Island Creek Coal Company 

In my opinion production and sales of bituminous coal 
in 1959 will show substantial improvement over 1958. 
Barring a prolonged steel strike, 1959 production should 
approximate 450 million tons as compared with 400 mil- 
lion in 1958. Industry profits will ex- 
ceed those of 1958, but will not reach 
the levels recorded in 1957. Com- 
petition will remain keen both with- 
ing the industry and with competi-~ 
tive fuels, and as a result the 
“career” coal companies will not only 
continue, but accelerate their efforts 
and investments in the interest of 
lower cost and increased produc- 
tivity. 

Forecasters are unanimous in their 
conclusions that demands for bitu- 
minous coal will show annual in- 
creases over the next decade, and 
there are many who believe that 
within the next few years demands 
for quality coals will exceed the in- 
dustry’s present-day capacity. 

As in all extractive industries, planning must include 
not only replacement of exhaustion, but increased ca- 
pacities to satisfy growth demand, and only the larger, 
well financed, and professionally managed coal com- 
panies will plan toward this opportunity and acknowl- 
edge it as a responsibility beneficial to their stockholders 
and customers. In my opinion, many plans for growth 
and expansion previously blueprinted for 1958 but laid 
aside because of the general business recession, will 
become actualities in 1959. 


DAVID SARNOFF 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 

Increased sales in the fourth quarter gave the Radio 
Corporation of America an annual volume of business in 
1958 approximating the record high of $1,176,000,000 
achieved in 1957. Earnings in the quarter also rose over 
the comparable period last year. This 
increase in sales and earnings re- 
flected not only the general improve- 
ment in the national economy but 
also RCA’s higher rate of Govern- 
ment business, its introduction of 
important new products and services, 
and further intensification of operat- 
ing efficiencies. 

Profits during 1958 will total about 
$2.00 a share compared with $2.55 in 
1957. Dividends to stockholders de- 
clared for 1958 amounted to $23,886,- 
000 (preferred $3,153,000; common 
$20,733,000 ). 

The RCA Board of Directors de- 
clared the same dividend as last year: 
$1.50 (25 cents a quarter regular and 
50 cents extra). This action is an indication of RCA’s 
improving profit picture and the confidence of the Board 
in the Corporation’s prospects for 1959 and subsequent 
years. 

Sales to the Government in 1958 totaled approximately 
$300,000,000, an increase of 14% over 1957. This business 
accounted for nearly 26% of the Corporation's total vol- 
ume. Shipments to the Government increased throughout 
1958, reaching nearly $100,000,000 in the final quarter. The 
backlog of Government orders at year-end is approxi- 
mately $300,000,000, an increase of $50,000,000 during 
1958. 

The second half of 1958 saw a marked upturn from 
what had been the most severe of the postwar economic 
readjustments. The new year begins with definite indi- 
cations of new peaks in the production of goods and 
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services, consumer income and spending, and construc- 
tion outlays. 

The outlook for 1959 indicates a good year for business, 
and for a continuing growth of the American economy. 


The Growing Importance of Electronics 

During 1958—the first full year of the Space Age— 
electronics played a key role in the successful launching, 
tracking, guidance and control of missiles and man-made 
moons, and this role boldly underscored its growing im- 
portance to the nation and to the world. 

The changes it is bringing about, in virtually every 
aspect of our daily lives, are almost incalculable. Elec- 
tronics has profoundly transformed our concepts of de- 
fense, communications, transportation, entertainment, 
business and industrial operations, and has had an impore 
tant impact upon our living. 

Increasingly, the electronics engineer has become the 
teammate of the physician, surgeon, biologist and chem- 
ist. Electronics is now an indispensable part of every 
other science. Through its ability to multiply enormously 
man’s energy and knowledge, it has given us a wholly 
fresh outlook on what is possible for the future. 

In bringing about these far-reaching changes, electron- 
ics itself has changed and expanded significantly. In the 
past 12 years, it has grown at a rate more than six times 
that of the national economy as a whole. This exuberant 
upsurge has made electronics a $14 billion a year industry. 

As a pioneer in the science, technology and business 
of electronics, RCA has contributed importantly—and 
adjusted importantly—to the tumultuous changes that 
have taken place. 

RCA’s contributions were dramatically symbolized dur- 
ing 1958 by its vital defense work—from the sandy spit 
of Cape Canaveral, Fla., to the frigid outposts of the Arc- 
tic—by its introduction of almost 100 new products and 
services, and by achievements in its research laboratories 
that give promise of even more remarkable products and 
services for the future. 

Its adjustment to change was symbolized by its con- 
tinuing shift from a business oriented primarily toward 
entertainment to a richly diversified one in which de- 
fense and industrial products are taking on mounting 
importance. Since 1950, the nonentertainment aspects 
of RCA’s business have risen by more than 250%. 

This adjustment was epitomized, too, by the expansion 
and realignment of RCA’s manufacturing facilities, and 
by the streamlining and strengthening of its corporate 
structure. A total of 12 important new units were created 
to move decisively into areas of greatest potential growth 
such as missiles, satellites and space vehicles, automation, 
electronic data processing, and atomic energy. 

These adjustments, we are confident, put RCA in a 
position to take fullest advantage of the expanding op- 
portunities, and to contribute even more effectively in 
four major areas of electronics—the exploration of space, 
national defense, business and industry, and the home. 


Electronics in Outer Space 

The recorded voice of President Eisenhower relayed 
earthward from the Atlas satellite heralded the dawn of 
an era when man may become almost as active in inter- 
planetary space as he has been on the earth’s surface. 

The communications equipment in the Atlas satellite 
was designed to receive and transmit simultaneously sev- 
eral written messages and one voice message when within 
range of designated ground stations. A major part of the 
communications system, both in the Atlas and on the 
ground, was developed and built by RCA for the Army 
Signal Corps. 

No one is wise enough to foresee all the consequences 
of our bold new adventures in outer space. One thing, 
however, is self-evident. Electronics will play a vital 
part in our intensified explorations and conquests. This 
was dramatically foreshadowed by still other events of 
the past year. 

For example, a powerful new RCA tracking radar fur- 
nished information necessary for the successful orbiting 
of our earth satellites. The radar followed the big rock- 
ets from the moment of launching, feeding information 
into an electronic computer that determined the precise 
moment for firing the all-important final-stage rocket— 
the one that kicks the satellite into its orbit around the 
earth. 

Already in the forefront of the new technology of space 
electronics is RCA’s Astro-Electronic Products Division, 
established early in 1958 at Princeton, N. J. The first 
organization of its scope anywhere in the electronics 
industry, the division spearheaded RCA’s contribution to 
the Atlas satellite, and today is developing, designing and 
constructing other satellite electronic systems on firm 
delivery schedules. Initial deliveries already have been 
made for various satellite projects. 

Engineers and scientists of RCA have conducted inves- 
tigations pointing to the technical feasibility of special 
purpose satellites in several areas. 

They have made detailed studies of the possible use 
of an artificial moon as an orbital post office for space 
mail delivery between the United States and Europe. 

Ground systems on both sides of the ocean would link 
post offices in major American and European cities with 
transmitting and receiving stations communicating via 
the satellite relay. Letters written on special forms would 
be converted electronically into radio signals for trans- 
Atlantic space transmission. At the receiving end, high- 
speed electronic printing techniques, such as RCA’s 
“Electrofax,” would convert the signals back to letter 
form for postal delivery. 

Also under study are systems of specially equipped 
satellites which might be placed in orbit at various levels 
above the earth to serve as relay stations for interna- 
tional communications, television and other services. 


Orbital weather stations are another possibility. Carry- 
ing special equipment for detecting changes in cloud 
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cover and heat radiation, they might very well improve 
our techniques of weather forecasting and lead to further 
understanding of phenomena relating to climate and 
weather. 

Finally, it is conceivable that satellites could enable an 
international control organization to observe major 
threats to world peace, and warn against an impending 
attack anywhere on the globe. 


Electronics in National Defense 


Electronics is dramatically reshaping our concepts of 
national defense. 

It is at the very heart of the control systems that fire 
Our missiles and direct them across thousands of miles of 
space to their target area. Electronic devices see, hear, 
and think for our supersonic jet fighters and bombers, and 
our nuclear-powered submarines. Electronic warning 
systems serve as our silent sentinels all along the vast 
periphery of the Free World, ever alert to the grim pos- 
sibility of enemy attack. 

One of America’s top-priority defense projects is the 
construction of a Ballistic Missile Early Warning System 
({BMEWS) which was started this year. This complex 
system of long-range radar bases in the Far North is de- 
signed to provide prompt notice of any missile attack 
across the polar region. 

RCA, as prime contractor to the Air Force for BMEWS, 
has responsibility for the planning, system design, pro- 
duction supervision, installation and initial operation. I 
am happy to be able to report that construction of 
BMEWS is solidly on schedule. A combination of dy- 
namic drive in construction work through the summer by 
the Army Corps of Engineers, and ingenuity in keeping 
Arctic port facilities free of ice as the fall came on, made 
possible the favorable pace of work on this all-important 
program. 

Not only in missile defense but also in missile develop- 
ment, electronics is essential. At Cape Canaveral, where 
the IRBM’s, the ICBM’s and the other awesome weapons 
of tomorrow are undergoing tests, electronic data guide 
the men directing the operation and tell them what went 
right—and what went wrong. Some 2,800 engineers and 
technicians of the RCA Service Company handle the vital 
electronic aspects of range operations at Canaveral and 
the down-range chain of tracking stations, consisting of 
11 island bases and 11 specially-equipped picket ships. 

During the year, these engineers and technicians put 
into operation new equipment and new techniques that 
vastly enhanced the range’s capacity and efficiency. A 
shift of facilities—planned, engineered and carried out by 
RCA personnel—made possible the “countdown” of three 
missiles at a time instead of one. 


The new emphasis on missiles has put a premium on 
electronic equipment that is compact and lightweight but 
at the same time rugged and reliable. By combining ex- 
isting techniques of miniaturization with a revolutionary 
new micro-module concept of a uniform size and shape 
for all elements, RCA engineers have demonstrated that 
many important military items can be reduced to at least 
one-tenth—and in some cases to as much as one-thous- 
andth—their present bulk. Experimental circuits, includ- 
ing entire assemblies of transistors, wiring and other 
elements compressed into micromodules no bigger than 
a cough drop, have been built for the Army Signal Corps. 

Out of the systems and devices intended primarily for 
our national defense effort, we are confident, will even- 
tually come many worthwhile developments for business 
and industry. 


Electronics in Business and Industry 

The application of electronics to business and industry 
is moving swiftly forward under the impact of new scien- 
tific knowledge and new equipment. Electronics is being 
ealled upon, more and more, to provide the means of 
communication, the computing systems, and the control 
devices. The more complex the operation, the more im- 
portant is electronics’ role likely to be in performing it. 

In our factories, electronics is adding startling new 
dimensions to human efficiency. In our offices, it is mak- 
ing molehills out of mountains of paperwork. 

During 1958, RCA made giant strides in developing 
new electronic equipment for business, industry, and 
government. It put on the market the first fully tran- 
sistorized, general purpose electronic data processing 
system. Known as the RCA 501, the system is designed to 
bring full-scale data processing within range of the aver- 
age company. Orders already have been received from 
banks, insurance companies, manufacturing concerns and 
Government agencies. 

The increasing activity in automated materials han- 
dling and processing led to the establishment of a new 
Industrial and Automation Division. Already launched 
is a newspaper printing and distribution automation pro- 
gram, aimed at the eventual production of the daily 
newspaper from the raw newsprint to the delivery truck. 
RCA also extended its line of automated equipment for 
the beverage industry, and introduced automatic process 
and inspection equipment for the automotive and steel 
industries. In advanced development is a transistorized 
remote control system for pipeline operations, for public 
utilities, and for industrial production. 

The growing scope, speed and complexity of manufac- 
turing, transport and commercial operations gave further 
impetus to the use of microwave and mobile radio com- 
munications, and closed-circuit television. TV also con- 
tinued to find favor in the nation’s classrooms, and an 
electronic language-teaching device was introduced to 
extend electronic technology’s aid to education. 


Electronics in the Home 
It was as an entertainment medium that electronics 
originally captured the popular imagination—first with 
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radio and later with black-and-white television—and its 
influence in this area continues to mount. 

Two developments in 1958 highlighted the progress of 
electronics for the home. One was the introduction of 
stereophonic sound to the popular market. The other was 
the sustained growth of color television. 

Stereophonic sound—the full dimensional reproduc- 
tion of high-fidelity music—represents the culmination 
of a steady rise of popular interest in quality music lis- 
tening. Its impetus is expected to boost the recorded 
music industry’s business well over the billion-dollar 
mark in 1959. 

RCA asserted early leadership in the stereophonic field 
with two major innovations: the first complete line of 
stereophonic high-fidelity instruments, and a revolution- 
ary stereophonic tape cartridge providing four times as 
much music as the standard tape. Together with the new 
RCA Victor stereophonic records, these developments put 
stereo within the price range of the average American 
family. 

In color television, the growing public acceptance was 
reflected in a significant increase in sales, despite the 
industry-wide softening of black-and-white television 
sales. New refinements in broadcasting techniques, the 
heaviest schedule of color programming so far, and in- 
creasing dealer enthusiasm combined to produce higher 
sales for color in 1958 than in the previous year. A major 
innovation was the “Wireless Wizard” ultrasonic remote- 
control unit for color as well as black-and-white TV. 
RCA is planning increases in 1959 in its color activities. 

in overall television production and sales, RCA re- 
tained its industry-wide leadership during the year. A 
notable milestone was the production of the 10 millionth 
RCA Victor television receiver—a record for the industry 
and a tribute to RCA’s distinctive quality performance. 

In addition to its continuing leadership in color tele- 
vision programming, the National Broadcasting Company 
registered broad gains during 1958 in its television and 
radio network operations, and laid the foundation for 
still greater broadcasting services in the years ahead. 

For the 11th straight year, national advertisers invested 
more heavily than ever before in NBC’s Television Net- 
work, and NBC-TV again led all networks in number of 
sponsors. Gross time sales in 1958 exceeded the previous 
year by 11%, more than double the network’s volume 
of five years ago. 

NBC reaffirmed its faith in radio by developing a 
wider variety of new programs and formats. Toward the 
end of 1958, NBC Radio had 48% of all measured net- 
work radio sponsored time, and commercial radio busi- 
ness was up 20%. 


Prospects for the Future 

These were the directions and the dimensions of elec- 
tronic progress during 1958. They opened wide the gate- 
way to space, greatly strengthened the effectiveness of 
our national defenses, quickened the pace of industrial 
efficiencies, and made possible new opportunities for 
cultural enrichment. 

This progress is even more significant in what it por- 
tends for the future. Electronics will multiply a thousand- 
fold man’s capacities to produce and enjoy the riches of 
the earth and of science, at the same time that it raises 
the level of his vision to the farthest reaches of the 
universe. 

Electronics will play a dominant role in the control 
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of thermonuclear fusion, the energy-releasing process 
that occurs in the sun and the stars, for the ultimate pro- 
duction of unlimited power for man’s use. 


It can help immeasurably to meet the needs of our 
growing population and the challenge of Soviet technol- 
ogy to catch up with and surpass this country’s produc- 
tion levels. 

To counter the Communist economic challenge will re- 
quire all our energies, daring and dedication of purpose. 
It is obvious that simply to remain abreast of our own 
national needs or merely to keep pace with the Soviets, 
can be neither a yardstick of achievement nor a goal 
of accomplishment. The American objective must be 
dynamic advancement—within the free enterprise sys- 
tem —to constantly higher levels of technology and 
productivity. 


STUART T. SAUNDERS 
President, Norfolk & Western Railway Company 


The outlook for business in general and the railroads 
in particular is considerably more promising today than 
it was this time last year. Our economy has come 
through the recession in good shape, and the prospects 
are that 1959 will be a year of im- 
provement for business, with high 
levels of productivity and prosper- 
ity. There is nothing to indicate, 
however, that a new boom is under 
way. Steady growth, rather than 
spectacular expansion, will likely be 
the tempo of the new year. 

In 1958, the railroads felt the im- 
pact of the recession more than most 
businesses. This stemmed from the 
fact that railroading is a volume bus- 
iness, which is directly and immedi- 
ately affected by declining economie 
activity and inventory reduction. 
However, unlike other industries of 
this type, the railroads are seriously 
handicapped by unfair and outmoded 
governmental regulatory and taxation policies. Fortu- 
nately, growing public concern for the shackled railroads 
resulted in adoption by Congress of a new transportation 
act recommended by the Smathers Committee, Although 
limited in scope, this legislation is a step in the right 
direction and will afford the railroads some measure of 
relief. 

The lifting of some of these regulatory burdens will 
provide greater opportunities for the exercise of sound 
managerial discretion in curtailing unnecessary and un- 
economical operations and in competing for the additional 
traffic that will be generated in tse years ahead. An- 
other development which will benefit many railroads is 
the increased emphasis on cost control. Under the impe- 
tus of the recession, a number of railroads have efiected 
large savings without impairing efficiency by re-examin- 
ing critically every phase of operations. Thus, during 
the six-month period ending Nov. 30, 1958, the Norfolk 
and Western, with a 17% drop in operating revenues, was 
able to reduce operating expenses by 25% and increase 
net income by 7%. 

With business activity increasing, the N&W expects ita 
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You can influence research 
environmentally, but you 
cannot lead it. You must fol- 
low where research leads. 


This philosophy, expressed many 
years ago by James F. Bell, founder 
of General Mills, has guided the 
company through 30 years of 


growth and diversification. Now it takes on added importance as General Mills 
plans a new, modern Research Center in Golden Valley, Minn., suburban community 


west of Minneapolis. 


A major forward step in the company’s plans for growth, the new center will be 
built in stages over a four to six-year period. Ultimately, it will provide 360,000 
square feet of floor space for basic and applied research and will house 500 
scientists and associated workers. While leading into new pathways, it will continue 
to move high-quality, high-convenience food products onto that broad avenue to 
the American home which General Mills has long followed to success. 
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traffic and earnings to be better this year than they were 
last. Coal is the most important component of our traf- 
fie, and, despite uncertainties in the export market, in- 
creased operations in the steel.and electric power indus- 
tries should vesult in stronger demand for coal in 1959 
than in 1958. The National Coal Association estimates 
that coal production this year will be 455 million tons, 
compared with about 400 million tons last year. 

At the present time, we are in the process of acquiring 
268 additional diesel Jocomotives at a cost of almost $50 
million. These locomotives are being delivered at the 
rate of approximately 16 a month and will completely 
dieselize our operations at present traffic levels early 
irs 1960. In addition, we are currently constructing 40 
new hopper cars a week in our shops, at a weekly cost 
of approximately $350,000. We spent almost $46 million 
for capital improvements in 1958 and will spend an esti- 
mated $60 million for the same purpose in 1959. It seems 
clear that capital expenditures will remain at high levels 
in the future as the N&W continues to act upon its con- 
viction that the territory it serves has a bright future. 


HENRY B. SARGENT 


President, American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. 

The pace of Latin American economic expansion, 
which was slowed somewhat last year due to reduced 
export income and to continued problems of inflation 
and foreign exchange, may again be affected in 1959 by 
some of the same problems. How- 
ever, basic economic advancement, 
marked by rising living standards 
afid industrial growth, is sure to con- 
tinue with no let-up expected in the 
growth of demand for electric power 
in the areas served by American and 
Foreign Power subsidiaries. Impor- 
tant factors behind this continued 
rise in consumption of electric power 
are the world’s fastest rate of pop- 
ulation increase, expansion in resi- 
dential usage of electricity, the inau- 
guartion of new industries and the 
expansion of existing industrial en- 
terprises. 

During the year just ended, the 
American & Yoreign Power Com- 
pany System, serving eleven Latin American countries, 
spent neary $100 million, to expand and improve its 
electric power facilities, increasing total system capacity 
by 12%. Some of the largest additions to capacity were 
made in Cuba and Mexico. In Cuba, power-producing 
capacity was increased by 24%, and in Mexico, 38%. 
New capacity was placed in operation also in Ecuadcr 
and Panama, while in Brazil, work progressed on large 
additions to generating capacity which are to begin serv- 
ice in 1959 and subsequent yeers. 

During 1959, it is expected that another $100 million 
will be spent on system expansion, and construction ex- 
penditures are expected to continue at this level annually 
for at least another three years. Approximately half of 
these expenditures will represent purchases of electrical 
equipment and materials produced by United States 
manufacturers. Furthermore, the availability of addi- 
tional supplies of electricty in the areas served by our 
associated companies will result in sales of a wide vari- 
ety of manufactured products by United States manu- 
facturers, including machinery, electrical appliances and 
accessories. 

There were several outstanding developments last year 
which should have a favorable effect upon the electric 
power outlook in particular areas served by Foreign 
power. One of the most important of these developments 
was the signing of a contract with the Argentine Gov- 
ernment to settle the long-standing difficulties of our 
Argentine subsidiaries. This contract provides for the 
sale of all our Argentine properties to the Government 
with payment to be made in United States dollars over 
a fifteen-year period. Under conditions stated in the con- 
tract, the compensation received, plue 25%, will be reir- 
vested in Argentina, with our Argentine companies 
agreeing to build a 300,000 k.w. steam-electric genera- 
tion plant to serve the Greater Buenos Aires area. The 
power to be produced by the new plant would be sold 
at wholesale at a price sufficient to provide a reasonable 
return on the capital invested. Since nearly half of our 
Argentine properties had been taken from us by the 
Peron Government and the remaining properties had 
been operated at a loss for many years, the new contract 
should be beneficial to the Company. It also constitutes 
a major step forward for Argentina, since, besides help- 
ing to relieve the chronic electric energy shortage in 
the Greater Buenos Aires area, it has gone far toward 
restoring Argentina’s credit standing abroad and toward 
encouraging a greater flow of badly needed foreign cap- 
ital. The power plant to be built under the contract will 
increase Argentina’s total electric generating capacity 
by 12% and will result in importation from the United 
States of some $40 million of machinery and equipment. 

During the first nine months of 1958, the Company 
increased its investment in its associated companies in 
Latin America by over $27,000,000. At the same time, 
further progress was made in the Company’s program 
for obtaining outside financing, both in the United States 
and in Latin America, for its expansion program. Credits 
totaling $10,875,000 were obtained in October by two 
of our Brazilian subsidfaries from the Export-Import 
Bank to assist them in meeting the dollar costs of their 
construction programs in Brazil, to which reference 
has already been made. This followed sales, earlier in 
1958, of $36,300,000 of Foreign Powers 574% debentures. 
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This brought total sales of these debentures to $52,500,- 
000, of which the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and the Export-Import Bank each purchased $25,000,009. 

Further progress in financing expansion through the 
sale of the subsidiaries’ own securities was made in 
Cuba and Panama. During September, our Cuban sub- 
sidiary successfully »laced nearly $8 million of addi- 
tional common stock with a limited number of private 
investors in the United States. Sales of the subsidiary’s 
5% dollar bonds in Cuba also continued, with the total 
of such sales since the campaign was initiated in’ 1953 
reaching a figure of $13,600,000. An offering last August 
by our Panama subsidiary of $1.2 million of its deben- 
tures and common stock was quickly oversubscribed by 
the public in Panama. Credits to finance construction 
have also been obtained from local banks and goverr- 
mental agencies such as the Brazilian National Bank for 
Economie Development, Nacional Financiera in Mexico 
and Financiera Nacional de Cuba. 

We are confident that, during 1959 and succeeding 
years, further progress will be made in obtaining’ par- 
ticipation by private and institutional investors, both in 
the United States and in Latin America, in the pro- 
vision of the large amounts of capital continually re- 
quired by our associated electric companies in their et- 
forts to keep up with Latin America’s rapidly expanding 
electric power needs. 

Although Foreign Power in i959 will still face prob- 
lems deriving from inflation and currency depreciation 
in certain countries where electric power rates are not 
automatically adjusted to reflect the resulting increased 
operating costs, we are hopeful that remedial legisla- 
tion will be passed this year in Brazil and Chile which 
will provide a basis for an expanded construction pro- 
gram in both these important countries. 

As an indication that many investors in the United 
States share the confidence of Foreign Power and its 
subsidiaries in the economic opportunities and further 
rapid progress ahead in Latin America, United States di- 
rect investments in that area now exceed $9 billion and 
are larger than in any other region in the world. These 
investments, of which the Foreign Power System com- 
panies constitute one of the largest, are a vita] link in 
our growing economic relationships with our Latin 
American neighbors and are an important element in 
Western Hemisphere unity and strength. 


E. W. SCHUMACHER 
President, American Optical Company 

In general, we expect better than a 10% sales increase 
and a substantial increase in our net profits over 1952. 
We have four major divisions in cur company, each 
serving a separate market. The Ophthalmic or Eyeglass 
susiness, consisting of frames, lenses 
aad cases, will show a definite gain 
in sales and profits for a variety of 
reasons—one of the most important 
being a growing awareness on the 
part of the public of the importance 
of good vision and the effect upon 
appearance of properly styled eye- 
glass flames. 

Our Instrument Division, both 
Scientific and Diagnostic, will con- 
tinue to show gains because of sub- 
stantial improvement in our product 
lines and because we have entered 
new fields. 

Our Industrial Safety business will 
show some gain but is dependent 
upon employment and heavy indus- 
try, and until this employment increases, we do not look 
for much in the way of profit improvement. 

Our Sunglass business is expanding rapidly, and 
barring sunless weather which occurred all over the 
country last year, we should have an excellent sunglass 
year. 

We cxpect a great déal of pressure on wages and higher 
costs. We are organized to resist these increases on all 
fronts. This is the biggest problem facing our manage- 
ment today. 


E. W. Schumacher 


IRVING I. SCHACHTEL 


President, Sonotone Corporation 

Assuming a favorable economic climate prevails in 
1959, which we have every reason to presume, Sonotone 
Corporation expects to go forward in its various fields 
of operation. Our hearing aid business relates to an 
expanding market. Based on the 
ever-increasing population and ex- 
tended longevity of our citizenry 
with the incident of deafness related 
to older age, we have every reason 
to expect furtherance of our growth 
in this field. Our leadership respon- 
sibility is fortified by continuing 
developments to make our hearing 
aids more acceptable and functional. 

Our nickel cadmium battery oper- 
ation is proving itself more and 
more fundamental in this art and 
wider uses are being endorsed by 
both military and commercial cus- 
tomers. Here again, we anticipate 
further growth. 

Despite the amazing transistor, 
miniature and subminiature vacuum tubes are being 
consumed in even greater quantity than during 1957, and 
we look forward to further progress in our tube opera- 
tions for 1959. 

Stereo is capturing the imagination of the public in 
home phonograph apparatus and Sonotone is indeed 
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proud of its contribution with its quality, but low-priced, 
stereo phonograph cartridge. We expect our growth to | 
parallel that industry, concerning which e are most 
optimistic. ekg, 

Other products that we have developed in the field 
of electronic applications are currently planned for early 
1959 production, and we are also undertaking most 
interesting and challenging developments that we look 
forward to producing during the latter part ot that year. 

Scnotone expects to go further ahead during the 
coming yéar and at the same time it anticipates a general 
industry advance. 


‘JOHN. A. SCHOONOVER 
President, Thé Idaho First: National Bank. Boise, Idaho 


The year 1958‘ for Idaho has been quite good, with 
most lines of business operating at a satistactory profit. 
It is yratifying that agricultural and livestock operations 
had favorable weather conditions and had prices. which , 
proved to'be reasonably satisfactory. 

Our ‘bank,’ through its 33 offices 
representing approximately 35° of 
all commercial banking busines; of 
the State of Idaho, has made loatis 
during 1958 approximating $116 mil- 
lion, which loans have been granted 
to farmers, iivestock men, and what 
is generally termed small business 
people. These loans are being re- 
paid without, apparent distress or 
difficulty on the part of the bor- 
rowers, which fact would seem to 
indicate that those businesses have 
been able to operate with reasonably 
pleasing results. 

As we look. forward to another 
year, we do so with considerable con- 
fidence, which apparently is in agreeme with the 
forecasts of most well-informed people. I believe, how- 
ever, that the hope of manufacturers of pew cars is 
bound to fall substantially short of estim partly 
because of high prices which must be paid for the 
cars, but mostly. because the racy lines nad uncom- 
fortable interiors are not meeting with the avproval of 
the automobile buying public. 

It should also be realized that America this time 
has the greatest productive capacity in the world’s 
history and that that capacity is not entirely in use 
at this time. Seven percent of the nation’s work force 
is still unemployed; there is a surplus of almost every 
commedity; and any reasonable person must tace up to 
the fact that for the next several years competition in 
all lines will be terrific, and success will only come to 
the careful, efiicient operator, whatever his business 
may be. I would also venture ihe opinion that interest 
rates will go lower during 1959 than ther re at the 
present moment. 

We look for Idaho, with its well-balanced economy 
and abundant natural advantages, to be among the states 
making the best progress. 


John A. Schoonover 
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EARL B. SCHWULST 

President, The Bowery Savings Bank, N. Y. City 

All typés of institutional savings have flourished during 
1958: the final figures for mutual savings banks will 
show a net gain in deposits of well over $2 Dillion, the 
largest net gain in their history. 

In a year characterized by reces- 
sion and sharp recovery, part of this 
growth has come.as the result of 
selective spending and investment. 
A reversal to a spending spree would 
slow down the growth of savings in 
1959 as compared with 1958. At this 
time there is no evidence that spend- 
ing in the near future will reach 
such proportions as to warrant un- 
usual demands on savings institu- 
tions. The preference for new homes 
in 1958 rather than new automobiles 
is an indication that consumers are 
screening their purchases and prefer 
buying for investment rather than 
spending for purely immediate 

Earl B. Schwulst needs. Such investment buying is 
really part of a well-integrated savings program and has 
contributed much to the economic security of the coun- 
try. It provides fresh evidence that consumers have faith 
in the contimued integrity of the dollar, in spite of a 
great deal of talk about inflation. 

With only minor interruptions, the trend ot long-term 
interest rates has been upward since 1946 Savings 
institutions; in fulfilling their role in a free economy, 
have increased their earnings and passed the major por- 
tion of these increases on to their policyholders, share- 
holders, and depositors. Very little is known about the 
problem of whether or not increases in interest rates 
promote savings, but we as savings institutions like to 
believe this to'be the case. As our earnings increase— 
and I have little doubt that this increase will continue 
through 1959—our dividends and interest payments will 
also increase: 

The managers of thrift funds, however, are not without 
their problems. As money rates have increased, the 
market value- of investments made at lower rates has 
depreciated. Prudent management has always dictated 
that the growth in deposits or policyholders’ reserves 
should be accompanied by a corresponding growth in the 
capital funds available for their protection. On top of 
this. now with higher money rates. institutions must 
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bolster their reserves against older investments made 

at lower rates. : . 
Managers of institutional funds are well aware of these 

two problems, and will only move to increase the reward 


to savers after providing adequately for the protection 


of the furds entrusted to them. ; 
F. RITTER SHUMWAY 
President, Ritter Company, Ine. 
The year 1958 was one of the most unustal and one of 


the biggest that the dental equipment industry has ever 
experienced. The reason for this situation, in spite of 
the “recession” in the rest of the economy, was account- 
. vie in two ways. - 

(1) The revolutionary new Ultra 
High Speed Air Turbine Dental 
Drill which was introduced in the 
last month of 1957 came into full 
production for the entire>.year of 
1958. The quantities with which the 
yrofession bought this new tool was 
larger than anything else that has 
ever been manufactured by the pro- 
ducers of heavy dental equipment. 
This meant not only large volume 


and great activity with this one 
product but it also stimulated the 


sales of other heavy dental equip- 
ment. 

(2) The ratio of dentists to popula- 
tion has been declining in recent 
years with the result that dentists must take care of 
more and more patients annually. This fact plus the 
fact that the income of the patients of dentists did not 
suffer seriously in the recession of 1958 meant that 
dentists have kept busy and their incomes remained 
steady and at a good level throughout the year. Under 
these circumstances it was only natural that they should 
be good prospects for and should actually have bought 
new equipment as they modernized their offices and 
their techniques with the Air Turbine Handpiece which 
has been demanded by their patients once they have 
heard about it. 

The situation described under point No. 2 above should 
continue 1959. In fact, if anything, it should become 
more accentuated as the general economy recovers, as is 
generally conceded to be the case, and the patients of 





F. Ritter Shumway 


dentists have more income with which to pay for 
dental care 

The point will be reached in 1959 at which the Air 
Turbine Dental Handpiece will have to be sold rather 
than merely delivered to those who demand it. Dental 
equipment manufacturers who have a strong selling 


organization and good distribution systems should enjoy 
a good level of activity in 1959. 


MERRILL E. SHOUP 
President, Holly Sugar Corporation 

Two ents of the past year have a bearing on the 
future prospects of the beet sugar industry. These were 
the huge deficits in supply of two of the domestic sugar 
producting areas, Hawaii and Puerto Rico; the other the 
approval the International Sugar 
Agreeme 

Represe 


tatives of the important 
world sugar producing and sugar 
consuming countries met in Geneva, 
Switzerland. this past fall in negotia- 


tions relating to the renewal of the 
Sugar Agreement. The Agreement, 
similar to those which have been in 
effect for a number of years, is de- 
signed narily to stabilize the 
world situation in sugar and harmo- 
nize the flicting interests of the 
majo: suming and exporting 
countries. If the goals are attained 
even i art, the background in 


which the domestic sugar industries 


an ; Merrill E. Shoup 
operate | be stabilized and im- 
proved 
During ihe past year, the drought in Puerto Rico and 


the extended strike of sugar workers in Hawaii resulted 
in a sharp curtailment in supply from those origins 
The deficits totaling nearly three-quarters of a million 
tons so created were filled by sugar from the mainland 
beet and cane sugar areas, as well as Cuba. The unex- 
pectedly large increases in the marketing quota for the 
beet sugar area were met in large part out of inventory 
and new production. Acreage allotments for 1959 should 
provide for adequate inventory replacements. The cal- 
endar year marketings in 1959 will, however, necessarily 
decline somewhat under the reduced marketing quotas 
expected for 1959. 

For the coming year, two major fields.of interest to 
beet sugar producers must be mentioned. ‘These relaie 
to the renewal of the Sugar Act as it affects both users 
and producers and to the political situation as it may 
exist in Cuba. i 

For the past 25 years, the Cuban sugar industry, that 
of the Philippines, and that of the domestic areas in- 
cluding Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and 
the cane and beet industries of the majhland of the 
United States have been protected by quotas, with a 
tax and conditional payment system applicable to the 
domestic areas, a tariff of 50 cents per hundredweight 
on raw sugar of Cuban origin, and exemption from the 


tariff for Philippine sugar. It is anticipated that the 
legislation will be extended in its present: form by the 
new Congress. There may be minor issyes raised, but 


the interests of consumers as well as producers have 
been well protected. There have been periods when the 
so-called. world-prices have been substantially in excess 
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ef domestic, prices, as well as longer periods when the 
reverse situation has been true. Because of the generally 
successful nature of the Sugar Act, it is expected that it 
will be renewed. 

The political situation in Cuba, a subject about which 
we know very litle, can only be determined with the 
pasage of time. Apparently the contending forces in the 
Island Republic appreciate the need for economic 
strength and recognize that the well being of the island 
is dependent upon the fortunes of the sugar trade. 
However, whether the passions of the contenders can be 
diverted from the destruction of sugar and sugar prop: 
erty during the heat of civil conflict is still an unknown. 
To date, it appears that destruction of the means of 
sugar production has been limited. It is recognized that 
the United States is the preferred market for Cuban 
sugar and that the normal total production of the area 
is far in excess of our normal takings. Consequently, 
while there may be temporary transportation disruptions 
and interference with supply necessitating some expan- 
sion of protective inventories by mainland refiners and 
industrial users of sugar, we would anticipate that the 
supplies needed from this source by domestic consumers 
will over the year be forthcoming. 

The curtailment in marketing quotas expected be- 
cause of the anticipated expanded production in Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico will limit the volume of sales for the 
coming season. It is our feeling, however, that the beet 
sugar industry may’find some improvement in the price 
structure because of possible temporary disruptions of 
supply from Cuba as well as an apparently growing 
recognition of its needs, but that cost factors associating 
with material and supply items, as well as the wage bill, 
may Offset this in large part. 


HERBERT L. SHUTTLEWORTH.,. II 
President, Mohasco Industries, Inc. 

The Carpet Industry enters 1959 with considerable 
optimism, the result partly of the Industry’s performance 
during the recent recession and partly the favorable 
outlook for 1959. Along with this cptimism, there is, 
however, a realization that several 
matters of concern to the Industry 
await solution, 

The performance of the Industry 
in 1958 was generally encouraging. 
Unit sales of carpet manufacturers 
totaled approximately 112,000,000 
square yards or practically the same 
amount achieved in each of the 
record years 1956 and 1957. Dollar 
sales in 1958 declined only 4% from 
$571,000,000 in 1957 to $548,000,000, 
despite two general price decreases, 
an increase in the proportion of 
sales of lower valued carpeting, and 
a widespread liquidation of inven- 
tories at both the wholesale and 
retail level. Operations were gen- 
erally profitable throughout the industry, the financial 
condition of Industry members remained essentially 
sound, and, of considerable importance in its possible 
favorable effect on 1959 operations, the inventories of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers were substan- 
tially reduced. 

For 1959 the outlook for the general economic factors 
effecting the Carpet Industry’s sales prospects is de- 
cidedly favorable. Private residential construction and 
commercial construction are expected to show gains 
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1958, 
modeling of existing homes and commercial establish- 
ments should also continue at the expanded rate notice- 


over the former of a substantial natufe. Re- 


able in the past few years. New family formations 
should rise above their. existing high level. The pace» 
of family relocation, which now finds one of every five» 
individuais relocating once a year, is expected to 
continue. And, of special interest, disposable income 
should remain at a high level and liquid savings of 
individuals are exceptionally high. Actually the Indus- 
try can expect to benefit in i959 not only from the 
current strength in many of these factors but from the 
strength exhibited therein over the past few years for 
there is considerable evidence that a portion of the 
carpet sales derivable therefrom are normally post- 
poned for a few years. 


The Industry is in a good position to take advantage 
of these factors. Its inventories are in good balance. 
It is offering the consumer a product possessing many 
important and proved functional values—color, beauty, 
warmth, quiet, safety, and ease of maintenance — at 
reasonable price levels and on attractive credit terms, 
Its 1959 product lines incorporate many improvements 
in styling, texture, coloring, and durability, and the 
contemplated 1959 advertising and promotional programs 
of the Carpet Institute and its member companies are’ 
Cesigned to effectively exploit these advantages. 


Thus, 1959 should witness a high level of activity for 
the Carpet Industry. This will undoubtedly result in 
some improvement in operating results of member com- 
panies. Greater stability in raw material costs will also 
contribute to this improvement. But the earnings ex- 
perience of the Indutsry will not rise to satisfactory 
levels in spite of enoromus funds spent in recent years 
by member companies to improve their facilities. and 
efficiency. This situation stems primarily from the 
harmful effects of continuously expanding foreign im- 
ports which, by virtue of further tariff concessions 
granted by the recent Congress, should continue to 
grow in importance. 


HERBERT R. SILVERMAN 


President, James Talcott, Inc. 


Because of the recession in late 1957 and early 1958, 
many businesses and industries were forced to curtail 
expansion and modernization programs which were 
either in progress or in the planning stages. When the 
economic outlook began to clear in 
latter part of 1958, sales improved, 
unemployment figures dropped and 
most other economic indicators 
turned upward. Cautiously at first, 
then with a little less timidity, the 
expansion programs were again 
taken from the shelves and dusted 
off. From a business viewpoint, the 
best part of 1958 was its ending. 

The 1957-58 recession, its length 
and even its severity were predicted 
by a number of economists. Many 
saw it coming and were not really 
surprised by it. 

In contrast, very few people are 
predicting a similar recession for 
1959. It is difficult to be pessimistic 
today, especially since we proved that the economic 
downtrend could be reversed. 


Continued on page 104 
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Flushed with this success, there is an unfortunate 
tendency to build our hopes too high. I believe 1959 
will see a steady, yet selective, rise in our nation’s 
economy. I believe the progress of most individual busi- 
messes and industries will follow a similar pattern. 
Unlike some others, I do not foresee another “boom” 
year in 1959 but, instead, a moderately better year than 
1957 and 1958. I expect there will be more than one 
“soft” spot. 

As for my own field, the commercial finance and 
factoring industry, I feel that it will do a little better 
than the general economy. There are a number of rea- 
6ons why it should. 

First, more companies are going to continue the ex- 
pansion programs which were cut back last year. That 
means they will be seeking capital to finance these 
programs. Our industry is well equipped to meet this 
demand for credit, especially when adequate bank lines 
are not available to these firms. 

Then, the commercial finance industry today is not 
dependent on any one industry or any one area of the 
nation. Companies in this field have diversified not 
only the types of industries they serve, but they have 
also broadened the scope of financing services they can 
effer. In this way, they are closely attuned to the gen- 
eral economy of the country. 

But they have an advantage that many industrial com- 
panies do not have. They have extreme flexibility. In 
a selective eccnomy such as the one I foresee in 1959, 
commercial finance firms can concentrate their invest- 
ments in the more profitable fields, and do it quickly 
because of their basic liquidity. 

A good example of this was shown during the past 
year. In spite of business contraction, tight money, 
restricted credit and rising money costs, the com- 
mercial finance and factoring industries increased 
their loans outstanding by some 7 per cent to $11,- 
900,000,000. In 1959, this figure should reach approxi- 
mately $12,500,000,000. 

Banks, institutional investors and stockowners his- 
torically have been the source of funds for companies 
in the commercial finance and factoring industries. In 
almost every year during the past decade, firms in our 
industry have gone to these sources for more funds to 
increase their lending bases. 

Generally sneaking, this trend should continue in 1959 
as additional capital is needed. On an over-all basis, 
however, the amount of funds required may be somewhat 
lower than in the previous few years. In those years we 
were preparing for the recession we saw coming. We 
knew our clients would need capital during the recession 
and that it would be unavailable to many of them, in 
the amounts required, from other sources. Our industry 
went to its sources in the money market and obtained 
capital funds. When it was needed in quantity by our 
clients during the recession, we were willing—and able— 
to provide it. 

Iam confident that commercial financing and factoring 
companies will continue to prosper, along with the US. 
economy, throughout 1959. 


JAMES M. SKINNER, JR. 
President, Philco Corporation 

In general, we look for a steady business year during 
1959, particularly in the electronics field. Because of 
the increasing interest in electronic devices, spurred by 
the publicity given to their use by the military, and the 
growing sophistication of consume! 
buying tastes, the outlook for the 
electronics industry is encouraging. 
Sales of stereophonic instruments 
are expected to show an increase. 
There is a great deal of confusion 
among consumers as to which types 
of systems are best, but as the 
stereophonic concept is more uni- 
versally understood, the current 
slow-down in sales should be re- 
solved. The stereo business is ex- 
pected to develop into a major field, 
particularly by the last quarter of 
1959. 

in the radio business, almost a 
complete shift to the use of tran- 
sistors rather than vacuum tubes in 
radio receivers is anticipated. Transistors have definite 
advantages over vacuum tubes for this purpose, specifi- 
cally their small size, low power consumption, rugged- 
ness and reliability. 

We do not look for any substantial increase in tele- 
vision sales during 1959. Color television continues to 
be an infant field, nor do we anticipate its becoming a 
major business during the coming year. Considerable 
technical improvement is in order before high quality 
and reliable color receivers can be available to the 
consumer at reasonable prices. 

The appliance business should maintain about the 
game levels as last fall. Consumer buying cycles are 
highly unpredictable, but we do anticipate a gradual 
increase in sales and this business should at least hold 
its own, perhaps show an increase, during 1959, 

The transistor business is experiencing a boom and 
we expect demand to continue throughout the coming 
ear. These tiny semi-conductors fill many vital applica- 


fions in the Government, industrial and commercial 
fields. 


Government contracts should continue to be important 
to American busingss, because of the continuing neces- 
ity for maintaining a state of national preparedness. 
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Electronic equipment such as missiles, radar and micro- 
wave, will continue to be needed in great numbers for 
our nation’s defense program. 


J. D. SIMMONS 


Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Company 


Since the factors or indicators available to business- 
men are all more or less pointing upward, and starting 
some sixty days ago there was a definite change in trend 
in our business in that our backlog of orders is moving 
upward and monthly sales are increasing at the rate of 
about 10% over the same period a year ago, it is our 
opinion this situation is general and healthy and will 
continue at this rate for at least the first six months of 
1959. We feel the volume of business may flatten out a 
bit during the months of July and August. However, on 
the whole, we look for a satisfactory year with the ma- 
jority of industries showing 
both in sales and in earnings. 


C. E. SMITH 


President, Towmotor Corporation 


substantial improvement 


We believe the importance of lift trucks in coordinat- 
ing all management functions for greater plant-wide 
efficiency and profit is now a recognized fact throughout 
industry. “Shall we invest in lift trucks?” is no longer 
the big question asked by manage- 
ment in factories, mills and ware- 
houses. Their indispensability has 
been proved. 

What will most interest industrial 
management executives in 1959 are 
new lift truck developments that will 
extend their use in all departments. 
Extra attention will focus on ad- 
vances made to simplify material 
handling operations and move more 
products faster through the plant, off 
the docks and out of the yard. Man- 
agement will also give more consid- 
eration to the maintenance factors 
because lower servicing costs (as 
well as reduced down-time resulting 
from minimum maintenance atten- 
tion) can contribute substantially to the profit picture. 

For these reasons we expect to see more use of special 
load - handling accessories, power steering, automatic 
drives and other technical advances aimed at reducing 
handling costs. 


C. E. Smith 


Our company is backing up this conviction by intro- 
ducing a number of new developments, the most revolu- 
tionary of which is the new pedal-operated power appli- 
cation which we call Towmostatic Drive. Since it enables 
operators to move lift trucks forward and reverse more 
swiftly and smoothly with left foot on a pedal—leaving 
hands free for easy steering and faster lift operation— 
and eliminating gearshift, clutch, transmission, drive line 
and differential which are often the major causes of 
costly maintenance—more profitable handling of all types 
of materials is assured. 

Our primary objective for the immediate future is 
geared to further product refinements, as well as new 
areas of technical development giving industrial man- 
agement every reason to broaden their use of fork lift 
trucks for greater profit in 1959. 


EDWARD D. SMITH 
President, The First National Bank of Atlanta. Ga. 


We think business in 1959 will be good probably con- 
tinuing the upsurge that marked the last part of 1958. 
We see no reason why the South, which followed the 
national trends of down and up last year, will not do 
the same again. This following, how- 
ever, probably will not have the 
same characteristics of last year— 
that is, Southern fluctuations will 
not be as sharp and extremes will 
not be as marked as in other parts 
of the country. This was particularly 
true in 1958. The South felt the re- 
cession, but not nearly to the extent 
that it was felt in other sections of 
the country. On an upswing we 
should have a firm, rising tide but 
not a boom. 

To some extent 
“get acquainted” time as business 
reacts to a new, more Democratic 
Congress. We think the year will see 
a continuation of the business inter- 
est in politics that showed itself to some extent in the 
1958 elections. With government itself clearly a major 
power in the nation’s economy, it is inevitable that the 
leaders of business will learn to work closer with their 
representatives on both the legislative and administra- 
tive sides of government. This acquaintanceship ought to 
prove helpful for both business and government. 


The fear of inflation is frequently expressed by South- 
ern business leaders. We think it is a real one. We antic- 
ipate the year will be marked by renewed efforts to 
control it. These efforts probably will reflect themselves 
in the money market. Money certainly will be no more 
plentiful in 1959 than it was in the last three months 
of 1958, and there is a good chance that it will be some- 
what more expensive. 


1959 will be a 
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FORREST M. SMITH 


President, National Bank of Commerce, 
San Antonio, Texas 

San Antonio and its trade area have experienced 
another excellent year in general business conditions. 
Locally, our merchants report excellent sales and satis- 
factory profits. Residential construction has rev!\ ed to 
a large degree and automobile sales 
have picked up, in view of new 
models being ofered and most iabor 
problems settled. Bank deposits have 
increased and the totals will prob- 
ably reflect, at the year’s end, an 
all-time high as of Dec. 31. We are 
of the opinion that 1959 will be an- 
other prosperous and_ satisfactory 
year. é 

South Texas, which contributes so 
much to the prosperity of our city, 
has experienced a most satisfactory 
year through excellent commercial 
and agricultural conditions. While 
vegetable prices were disappointing 
in some cases, the cotton crop was 
good and in spite of the rains im~ 
pairing the growth of spring crops, the overall benefit 
from rains was welcome. Residential construction 1s 
proceeding throughout the Valley at a satisfactory pace 
and 1958 saw a great deal of activity in construction of 
motels to house the winter tourists. Ranchers continued 
to prosper through advancing prices for their livestock 
coupled with most satisfactory range conditions. This 
paradox has not occurred very often in the memory of 
our livestock friends. Our petroleum industry is fairing 
better with their proration allowances increased over 
a year ago. 

Inflation continues to be the most serious threat to 
our economy, affecting the prosperity and happiness of 
everyone. We should all oppose excess government ex- 
penditures which cause deficits, and also encourage our 
legislators to enact whatever laws are necessary to pre- 
vent further disastrous inflation. 


Forrest M. Smith 


W. CORDES SNYDER, JR. 
President, Blaw-Knox Company 

The present upturn in the national economy has been 
sparked by the consumer goods industries, rather than 
any increase in spending for capital goods. This switch 
in the bellwether role, held by capital spending in the 
1955-57 boom, may mean that the 
producers of capital goods will ex- 
perience a less dynamic and certainly 
a later recovery than in the previous 
economic upswing. 

Blaw-Knox was not as sharply hit 
by this recent recession as some 
companies in the capital goods cate- 
gory. Although sales for 1958 will 
be lower than the peak 1957 figure 
of $183 million, they should be near 
the $167 million recorded in 1956. 

At this time we expect Blaw-Knox 
to have another good year in 1959. 
And if our major customer indus- 
tries get their running legs before 
too late in 1959, and there is some 
promise of this, we could experience 
a really big year. Certainly, steel is destined for a better 
year, which will benefit our company. The Federal high- 
way program may begin to reach the tempo which has 
been anticipated for the past two years and any im- 
provement here will also boost company sales, Some part 
of the public utilities field has been experiencing a pause 
in its capital spending but there is no question but that 
this whole field will later reassert its growth trends. 

With these prospective improvements, how well our 
company does in 1959 will depend, in large measure, 
on how effectively we tackle our sales and manufactur- 
ing assignments. We're not expecting business in the new 
year to be a pushover, but on the other hand, we don’t 
see the problems as especially forbidding. 


JOHN W. SMITH 
President, Seaboard Air Line Railroad 

The Southeast has come through the recent recession 
in good shape. While the effects of the over-all slack- 
ening in business activity were, of course, felt by this 
region, the Southeast demonstrated again a strong resil-~ 
ience in its economy. The basic fac- 
tors which produced that strength 
are important in assessing the future 
outlook for the area and they will 
bear recounting. 

The tremendous industrial expan- 
sion which has taken place in the 
Southeast during recent years has 
been characterized by a highly de- 
sirable degree of diversification. One 
result of this is that the region’s 
economy is not too closely tied to 
any single type of industrial output. 
Consequently, the Southeast has 
built into its economy a solid base 
of income from _ varied sources 
which, in turn, has produced a but- 
tress against economic squalls that 
might affect a single industry to an exceptional degree, 

At the same time that this marked industrial growth 
was taking place, the agriculture of the area also was 
making notable strides, achieving in its own right a 
new strength through diversification and the adoption of 
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improved methods which have led to greater per acre 
yields and increased income from agricultural pursuits. 

Still another factor in the stability of the Southeastern 
economy is its steadily increasing population and the 
constantly higher per capita income which its residents 
enjoy. Creating a larger market for goods and services 
of all kinds, the region is a natural choice for the loca- 
tion of industrial and commercial enterprises capable 
of meeting those expanded needs for goods and services. 

Yet, with ail the achievements to which it may now 
justly lay claim, the Southeast has but begun to reach 
toward its potentials. Endowed with an abundance of 
natural resources, and possessing limitless possibilities 
for still greater development in all phases of its econ- 
omy, the Southeast can look forward, with confidence, to 
a bright and promising future. 


WALTER E. SPAHR 


Executive Vice-President, Economists National 
Committee on Monetary Policy 


Among the forces of fundamental importance affecting 
the economy of this nation is our use of irredeemable 
currency which is one of the most powerful of trouble 
makers for a people. It is probably second only to war 
or dictatorship as a disturbing force. 
The common forms of the difficulties 
which emerge from the bloating and 
fevers generated by such currency 
are either a progressive depreciation 
in its purchasing power or an eco- 
nomic tangle and contraction arising 
from the fact that costs have over- 
taken selling prices in important 
business areas. 

Since the contraction of 1957-1958 
was not accompanied by a general 
fall in prices and wages, further ex- 
pansion in business rests upon this 
lack of adjustment in costs. This 
fact would seem to suggest that the 
pressures of costs on selling prices 
can and may operate quickly unless 
the latter outrun these relatively high cost-prices. Peo- 
ple can, and sometimes are disposed to, withhold or shift 
their demands, particularly from durable goods, when 
prices bear heavily on their incomes. These considera- 
tions, and the evidence related to them, such as the fact 
that many producers are losing markets because of their 
high-price policies, would appear to suggest that an 
economic contraction is a possibility or probability which 
should occupy an important place in the considerations 
of all who are making plans for the future. 

Running counter to the forces that could precipitate 
an economic contraction are many which tend to depre- 
ciate our currency still further. Whether such forces can 
cause selling prices to move ahead of costs, and to main- 
tain that relationship for a considerable period of time, 
particularly in the face of foreign competition, are ques- 
tions to which probably no one can supply an answer 
resting upon demonstrable evidence. Irredeemable cur- 
rencies have followed the course of progressive deprecia- 
tion with relatively minor interruptions of the common 
business contraction type; but the less common economic 
consequences which can and may occur are severe and 
even devastating. A multitude of people are generating 
forces which operate in the direction of a further depre- 
ciation of our currency. Apparently there is no way, at 
this date, to determine whether these forces will over- 
ride those that ordinarily bring on an economic contrac- 
tion of the type commonly associated with so-called 
‘business cycles” of a nonrevolutionary variety. 

The confusion of forces now operating is exceedingly 
great because we also have been, and are, experiencing 
an industrial revolution with its many and powerful 
ramifications. It may be doubted that anyone has suffi- 
client economic data, or the capacity to comprehend and 
interpret the collective import of the forces in, and 
affecting, our economy, to provide a good estimate of 
whether they should be expected to precipitate an eco- 
nomic recession or to lead us into progressive deprecia- 
tion of our currency. 

The distortions and fevers generated by a depreciated 
currency and the imprudent spending and other unwise 
policies of our government, and the forces set in motion 
by the industrial revolution and capital expansion 
(which can become excessive very quickly), would seem 
to call for great caution rather than for sympathetic 
response to the urgings of professional optimists. 

The first step that needs to be taken toward a sounder 
economic and political state of affairs in the United 
States is the institution of a redeemable currency at the 
statutory rate of $35 per fine ounce of gold. With this 
foundation of monetary integrity on which to operate, 
may other reforms should then be instituted. 


Continued on page 106 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner| 
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By JOHN DUTTON 


Handling Speculative Accounts 


As the public eagerly increases 
its interest in the purchase of 
highly speculative stocks, dealers 
are going to be asked to supply 
information that is often unob- 
tainable. At the present time we 
are in a phase of the market when 
the lay public is beginning to fol- 
low tips and rumors and, as the 
speculative fever rises, this con- 
dition will intensify. Any security 
salesman who is trying to service 
an investment clientele will un- 
derstand clearly what I mean when 
| say that the sheep and the lambs 
are now coming out of the fold 
and the shearing day is coming — 
when that will be only time can 
tell. 


Give a Frank Answer 


When you have an inquiry con- 
cerning some unknown penny 
stock and one of your trusting cli- 
ents asks you to check up and sce 
what you can learn about it, don’t 
¥o out on a limb. The best answer 
is to state quite frankly that if 
they have information from an- 
other source that they consider re- 
liable that they should act upon it, 
otherwise don’t.do it. All you can 
do is look up the facts in the sta- 
tistical manuals which is a matter 
of public knowledge available to 
anyone and such information is 
not pertinent to the rendering of 
a decision on any speculative situ- 
ation. 


One of my clients asked me just 
the other day to check up on some 
unsecured income bonds of a 
highly marginal railroad. I im- 
mediately told him that without 
any checking the bonds were a 
very marginal security and that 
the earnings of this road did not 
justify any investor’s confidence 
in the outlook for much of an im- 
provement in the market value of 
the subject bonds. My man then 
came back with the information 
that he had heard that a promi- 
nent investing company was buy- 
ing into the common stock of this 
road and that some very astute 
speculators were picking up the 
bonds. He asked me if there was 
any way I could check up on this 
bit of gossip and I frankly told 
him that this was the sort of in- 
formation that was not available 
to me. He said he’d take a chance 
on what he had heard and he gave 
me a buying order and I bought 
the bonds for him. If the tip 
proves out and he makes a profit, 
all to the good—if it doesn’t, it is 
his hard luck and he knows it. I 
am not on the hook, he pays his 
money and he takes his choice. 


Don’t Overpromise 

Then there is the type of situa- 
tion where a certain amount of 
provable rumor is known to you 
and to a few other people as well. 
Let us say you are in the know on 
some special aspect of a company’s 
affairs. Never place yourself in 
a position where you recommend 
a speculative security on the basis 
of a possible merger of a weak 
company with a stronger one, or 
the acquisition of some smaller 
company by one that is larger. 
There are always other control- 
ling factors besides the possibili- 
ties of such an event transpiring 
in the not too distant future, 


For example, recently it became 
known (among a few brokers) 
that a certain well established 
company was negotiating with one 
of the giants in its industry and 
there was a possibility of a merger 
on very favorable terms taking 
place. This was just one interest- 
ing aspect among several other 
factors which made the stock of 
the first company attractive. It 
had a long history of progress be- 
hind it, the stock had a good earn- 


ing record, it was a steady divi- 
dend payer, and its management 
was aggressively introducing new 
products. Even without the favor- 
able merger prospects, the stock 
was not overpriced. 

It would have been a simple 
matter to call clients and tell them 
that there was a possibility of a 
merger between company X and 
company Y on very favorable 
terms and this information alone 
would have been sufficient to in- 
duce considerable buying in the 
stock. But, instead, the proper way 
to offer this security was to state 
the reasons why the stock was 
meritorious at its current price 
wnd then state that as a possible 
development there could be a 
merger between the two compa- 
nies which could be very advan- 
tageous to anyone who bought the 
stock now. However, qualify this 
statement by saying that even if 
the merger did not materialize 
the stock was still a sound invest- 
ment and worthy of purchase al 
current levels. In this way, you 
prepare your customer for the 
possibility that the merger may 
not be approved, you have sold 
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him a good security fairly priced, 


and whether the merger takes 
place or not once again you have 
not gone out on a limb. 

In this business there are too’ 
many uncertainties for any sales- 
man to say, “This will be.” There 
are no alibis that will distill the 
balm of solace on a disappointed 
speculator’s losses. 

As the speculative tempo in- 
creases and the stock market soars 
to stratospheric heights, the wise. 
securities salesman calmly lets his 
less experienced and gullible 
speculative accounts make their 
own decisions regarding purchases 
of venture type securities. He cer=- 
tainly will not help lead the lambs 
to slaughter regardless of the ease 
with which it can now be accom- 
plished. Such commissions earned 
will be as illusory as some of the 
paper profits we see today. One 


thing is sure — when the public 
thinks they can get something for 
nothing in the stock market they 
will keep on thinking that way 
until the time comes when they 
once again discover that “all that 
glistens isn’t gold.” 


Form Mutual Inv. Co. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. — Mutual 
Investment Co. has been formed 
with offices at 6 Church Street 
to engage in a securities business. 
Partners are David E. Rosenthal 
and Russell Bilgore. 


Reasons to 
TRADE PAGIFIC COAST 


. for the dealer 
. for the customer 


BEAT THE CLOCK — Two hours of trading time 
after the close of Eastern markets provides a con- 


tinuing opportunity to capitalize on news breaks and 


other developments. 


BEAT THE TAX — Pacific customers saved more 
than $520,000.00 in 1958— in NOT having to pay 


any state transfer tax. 


ENJOY PREFERRED RATES —— Preferred rates of 
commission are extended to approved members of 
other Exchanges and members of the NASD. 


ENJOY WIDE SELECTION — 550 issues of Eastern, 
Western, Hawaiian, and Philippine companies are 
traded on the world’s only Exchange combining two 
major trading floors in one. 


PACIFIC COAST STOCK EXCHANGE 


Los Angeles Division 
618 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
MAdison 71-8141 


Market hours — 7:00 - 2:30 


* 


San Francisco Division 


301 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, California 
EXbrook 2-6533 


(Pacific Coast Time) 


Monday through Friday 
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HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 
U. S. Senator (D.) from Alabama 

Events will prove, in my opinion, that those who have 
labelled the 86th Congress as “spenders” are in error. 
Of course, everyone knows that the accusation has been 
made for political purposes. I believe the 86th Congress 
will prove to be a constructive and 
responsible body and will enact a 
sound legislative program beneficial 
to industry and to those other 
essential segments of America’s 
economic life. 

However, it is entirely possible 
and in fact very likely that the 
Congress will insist on a more ade- 
quate national defense program than 
that called for by the President in 
his wnprecedented pre New Year 
announcement of the Administra- 
tion’s budget plans for the next 
fiscal year. Practically all reliable 
and knowledgeable sources point to 
the fact that within the next 18 
months Russia will have the poten- 
tial to destroy our advanced air bases and inflict mortal 
blows on our homeland. 


If we are to be able to deter her from such action 
or to retaliate in kind, we must have more realistic 
and more rapidly progressing programs of military pre- 
paredness than the Administration has planned. Thus 
in this category Congress will insist on an enlarged 
budget. 

Congress will also pass a housing bill that will include 
greatly increased authorizations for FHA insured mort- 
gages and urban renewal projects: new authorization for 
college housing; re-activated GI housing; more local 
control of public or low rent housing projects, and other 
improvements to meet more adequately our rapidly ex- 
panding housing needs. The housing program, however, 
will entail only a small expenditure by the Government. 
The great bulk of the dollars involved will come from 
private sources. 


Home construction is necessary not only to house 
families but to help provide a stable and growing econ- 
omy. The Emergency Housing Law of early 1958 is 
generally recognized as a chief factor in our economic 
recovery. We do not need such a program now, but we 
do need ‘sound legislation to help prevent another reces- 
sion and to provide more adequate housing for our 
families. 


I believe the 86th Congress will agree on a TVA 
self-financing bill. It does not make good sense in the 
long run for those who once urged such a plan now to 
oppose it as a means of destroying this great project, 
so beneficial to the national interest. 


Most of the electric power generated by TVA is used 
in the defense effort. Flood control and navigation 
facilities have been of untold benefit to the entire nation. 
It is repaying the Government’s investment ahead of 
schedule, but will remain a wholly government-owned 
project when paid in full. 


Congress will and should enable it to go to the public 
«and sell bonds for self-financing purposes. 


Farm legislation will receive careful consideration, 
and seme farm measures will, I believe, be approved. 
Cotton acreage transfer authority, for example, stands 
a good chance of passage. Surplus disposal programs 
will be continued and invigorated. New farm price 
support legislation may be approved, but Administration 
opposition may delay any great change beyond that 
presently.on the books until after the 1960 elections. 


Labor reform legislation somewhat in keeping with 
the Kennedy-Ives bill approved by the Senate in 1958 
will most likely be passed. There is no place in Labor 
unions or industry for the crookedness and wrongdoing 
that Senate investigations have uncovered. Only a hand- 
ful of top labor leaders oppose fair labor reform 
measures. 


Legislation in behalf of small business will be pushed. 
Last year Congress enacted more far-reaching legislation 
beneficial to small business than in any year of this 
century. 


Limited tax credit for money reinvested will be 
proposed. Legislation relating to the Small Business 
Investment Corporation established last year will also 
be considered. Congress wants to make sure that this 
potentially worthwhile aid to small business be successful. 


Programs of economic and military aid to friendly 
countries will be continued. Such programs pay far 
greater dividends in the struggle to combat Communism 
than the relatively small investments made by us in 
them. In this legislative category I believe the inclina- 
tion of Congress will be to support the Administration’s 
recommendations. 


Of course there will be hundreds of legislative pro- 
and dozens of them enacted into law. Tax changes 

to close loopholes; changes in the social security pro- 
grams; strengthening of the antitrust laws, and perhaps 
a school construction bill are all likely to be approved. 


However, I believe the programs briefly discussed 
above will be among the main legislative undertakings 
of Congress in 1959. 


Overall, 1959 promises to be a year of great economic 
at home, and also a year of tension and un- 
_ certainties on the international front. 





Sen. J. J. Sparkman 
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A. E. STALEY. JR. 
Chairman of the Board, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 


The overall business outlook is much brighter than it 
was only a year ago and in many respects the recovery 
was more spectacular than the recession. The old year 
turns out not to have been so bad after all, and business 
should benefit in the new year from 
recent experience and the nation’s 
rising economic confidence. 

The A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co. expects to participate in what 
appears to be a better level of busi- 
ness activity now emerging. Al- 
though the corn refining industry is 
more recession resistant than many 
activities and doesn’t fluctuate 
readily with economic cycles, it is 
affected in some degree. Thus the 
prospective improvement in general 
business conditions should have a 
favorable and beneficial effect on 
our operations. 

Supplies of both corn and soybeans 
are abundant, with all-time record 
harvests during the past season of these two principal 
raw materials of the Staley Company. 

During 1958, the company’s corn division maintained 
volumes near those of the prior year and the net profit 
was somewhat improved. The company’s soybean divi- 
sion continues to share in record demand for meal, and 
has thus far succeeded in finding outlets for the tremen- 
dous production of soybean oil resulting. The net effect 
has been somewhat more favorable profit margins in 
this division during the early months of the current fiscal 
vear. 

Continuing growth of the nation’s food industry, keep- 
ing pace with gains in both population and living stand- 
ards, provides increasing markets for the company’s 
food and feed products. Renewed momentum in other 
lines offers improved potentials for the company’s non- 
food industrial products. . 

With the American consumer demanding new and im- 
proved products for both individual and industrial use, 
Staley’s research program continues to grow in size and 
scope. Market development is underway on several new 
products. 

Aggressive advertising promotion will continue for the 
company’s grocery products under plans recently com- 
pleted for the new year. Two, “Sta-Flo” liquid laundry 
starch and “Sta-Puf” rinse, a fabric softener, lead all 
such products in their field. Promotion plans are also 
being made for “Hip-O-Lite’” marshmallow creme, a 
recent acquisition joining Staley’s line of grocery items. 

In .um, we expect a higher level of general activity in 
the nation’s business, with renewed growth potentials. 
The Staley Company plans to participate fully with 
greater production, sales, research and product develop- 
ment capabilities. 





A. E. Staley, Jr. 


PHILIP SPORN 
President, American Electric Power Company 


Although it was April before most indices of economic 
activity in the year 1958 reached their bottom point 
and it was not until several months after that that there 
was clear evidence that the recession was on the way 
to being ended, the utility industry 
in 1958 continued to provide an im- 
pressive demonstration of its strength 
and vigor to justify the confidence 
of its managements in its continued 
dynamic growth and development. 
While the industry’s kwh input and 
sales showed a relatively low per- 
centage increase of 1.7% for the 
year owing to the reduced levels at 
which all industry was operating 
through most of the year, peak de- 
mand, because of the pick-up at the 
end of the year, was up by 8.2%. 
The industry, with confidence in its 

a long-term growth trend, continued 
Philip Sporn its expansion program. Some 14 
million kw of capacity were added, 
with total construction expenditures of $3.8 billion by 
the investor-owned share of the industry setting an all- 
time record. The year ended with the industry having 
a capability of close to 150 million kw. And to cap this 
series of impressive performances there is the record in- 
crease in net income by the investor-owned companies 
of some $107 million, or 7.5% above 1957. 

On the American Electric Power Company system, 
performance was perhaps even more impressive. Thus, 
as against a utility system increase of 1.7% in energy 
output, the American Electric Power Company system 
ended the year with an increase to 24,860,000,000 kwh 
over 1957’s 23,580,000,000 kwh, or a percentage increase 
of almost 5.5%. Sales increased slightly-more as to per- 
centage, and peak demand reached-a figure of over 
4,330,000 kw, or 9.6% above the 1957 figure. System 
capability was increased by close to 850.000 kw to bring 
the total at the end of the year to 5,432,000 kw. 

A number of other records in performance were es- 
tablished on the American Electric Power Company 
system in 1958. For the first time in the history of 
the Company, net income above $5,000,000 in a single 
month was achieved. System transmission losses were 
reduced to 8.5%, and the average system thermal effi- 
ciency of its steam-electric stations was increased to over 
34%, or a figure below 10,000 Btu per net kwh gen- 
erated. ? 


On the basis of an expected Gross National Product 
of some $455 billion and a Federal Reserve Board Index 
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1959, reach 
a new record level of 690 billion kwh. and a peak de- 


mand of 130 million kw. These are increases of 7.6% 
and 8.3%, respectively, above 1958. Gross revenue of 


the investor-owned companies should climb to 3$8,900,- 
000,000, an increase of 5.8%. Net income should show 
an even better gain with a figure of $1,650,000,000, or 
7.6% above 1958. Construction expenditures of the in- 
vestor-owned companies promise to stay very close to 
the figure’ of $3.8 billion. 

On the American Electric Power Company system this 
general improvement in the industry should be reflected 
by somewhat amplified figures. Thus, system input 
should reach a total of 29.1 billion kwh and system sales 
a total of 26.9 billion kwh, or increases of 178% and 
19%, respectively. The peak demand on the system in 
1959 is éxpected to reach 4,750,000 kw, or an increase 


of 9.7%. System transmission losses should, for the 
first time, break through the figure of 8% to an ex- 


pected low of 7.7%. In other respects, also, the system 
should show further improvements. As a result of in- 
tensive sales campaigns to promote major electric ap- 
pliances, electric heating, and the all-electric home, 
average electric energy consumption for residential cus- 
tomers on the system should increase to 4,150 kwh, some 
550 kwh, or over 15%, above the national average. 
During 1959 the American Electric Power Company 
system will continue to bring in the capacity orojected 
as part of its $800,000,000 expansion program begun in 
1956. An additional 540,000 kw gross capability will be 
added which, after some retirements, will increase -sys- 
tem capability by 490,000 kw net, to a total of 5,920,000 


kw. Reserve capacity as a percent of peak demand will 
not decrease nationally until 1960 and 1961 
Nineteen-fifty-nine will also be outstanding, both in 
the industry and in the American Electric Power Com- 
pany system, for the stress that will continue to be 
placed on research and development in generation- 
both conventional and nuclear—transmission, distribu- 


tion, and in utilization. And results in all of these areas, 
along with the general improvement in economic activity 
that will continve on a moderate scale throughout the 
year will not only bring the industry back close to its 
historic trend of growth and development, should 
also materially improve the operating margin or rate 


of return. The electric power industry will thus not 
only continue to offer the greatest economic rgain io 
the consumer, but it should continue to merit the con- 


fidence of the investing public that is so important to 
the industry if it is to continue the kind of job 
that it has been doing these many years. This I believe 
will be especially so on the American Electric 
Company system. 
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FRANK STANTON 


President, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


National television advertising 
by close to 10% during 1959. National radio advertising 
volume at CBS will also grow in 1959. These predictions 
are based upon the history of advertising billings during 
the last decade and esvecially during the re 
1957-1958. 

Although national advertising fel] 9% by September, 
1958, television continued to grow during most of the 
recovery. Television 
network business increased in the first half of 1958 and 
through most of the third quarter, with a slight 
decline in September, which was followed | rise in 
October to the highest levels in history. 

National spot television billings grew in each of the 
first three quarters of 1958, with the third quarter reach- 
ing record levels. National spot radio advertising vol- 
ume fell during part of the recession but by a 
smaller percentage than the major print media. 

The print media, on the other hand. 
severely—with magazines falling 16% 
ume; newspapers, 17%; and business papers, 12%. Only 
network radio volume followed the print media pattern. 

With the rise in the economy in 1959 that is now clearly 
foreseen, national advertising undoubtedly will again 
increase, as it has done consistently throughout the post- 
war period. We are now expecting a rise of atleast 4% 
in total advertising in 1959, with the increase innational 
advertising probably exceeding this figure by a substan- 
tial margin. Indeed, the latest reports at the time of this 
writing (covering October, 1958) indicate that national 
advertising has already recovered to the highest levels 
in 1958; 

The major doubtful element for 1959 is reflected in 
the informed estimates that the printed media have only 
a 50-50 chance of recovering their 1957 positions. 

The increases in national television advertising, how- 
ever, will exceed by significant margins the expected 
increase in overall national advertising, the increase in 
both network. and national spot television billings prob- 
ably reaching 10%. 

At CBS, national radio advertising volume in 1959 will 
resume its interrupted growth, with both national spot 
radio and netwerk radio sharing in the gains. 
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LOUIS STEIN 
President, Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


_ The inherent vitality of the free enterprise system 
was never more convincingly demonstrated than by the 
_retail food industry during the past. year, and perhaps 
none now affords greater promise for..the year ahead. 
As in the set-backs in our domestic 
economy in 1949 and 1954, this in- 
dustry once again exhibited its ap- 
parently irrepressible vitality even 


wher the general industrial reces- 
sion reached its low point. As a 
result, retail food- sales for 1958 


should aggregate nearly -$50 billion, 
up from $47.7 billion the previous 


year. This is the largest ever, and 
even though retail prices of some 
basic foods may be lower than in 


1958, a further rise in the total sales 
volume seems assured for: 1959, par- 
ticularly with continued improve- 
ment forecast in the economy. That 
supermarkets will continue to ac- 
eount for an increasing share of the 
total is certain. The retail food industry’s outlook is 
brigntenea py our rising population and by the indicated 
further expansion of our economy. Births and immigra- 
‘ tion will swell our population in -1958 by close to 3,- 
000,000 net. Rising automobile sales,-continuing gains 
in housing starts, huge: defense outlays, and the’ current 
‘spread of recuperative forces to the -machinery and 
- other capital goods fields assure ihereased industrial 
productiow and factory payrolls. It is apparent that the 
rise in consumer incomes, achieved in ‘recent months, 
will continue into 1959, enhancing consumer purchasing 
power... With consumers spending about 22% -of total 
disposable income on foods, an increase: in retail food 
sales in general is to be expected. 

This prospect indicates the fine opportunities to be af- 
forded supermarket operators during the year ahead. 
But to the alert supermarket merchandiser it constitutes 
a serious challenge, also. The challenge’ lies in the vital 
necessity of preserving for the American housewife the 
great advantages inherent in sound supermarket opera- 
tion. If these advantages are to be maintained the 
constant goal of every supermarket !operator must be 
the utmost efticiency in every segment of the business. 
This means holding the line on profit margins in the 
face of rising operating costs. “—% 

The diligence with which Food Fair Stores, Inc. has 
stressed these critically important factors has been 
contributing to the Company’s uninterrupted growth. 
As the year closed, there were 380 supermarkets in the 
Food Fair chain which extends over a nine-state area 
from Connecticut to Florida, inclusively. The-company’s 
pace of expansion in closing months of. the year was 
stepped up to an average of one new. market per week. 

Since April 26, the start of its current. fiscal year, 
Food Fair completed and opened 34 supermarkets under 
its construction program, with an additional 12 or so to 
be opened by next April. This compares with a total 
of 34 opened in the 1957 fiscal year. 

Thirty-one markets are now under construction or 
about to go into construction, and many other units are 
in the blueprint stage. 

The company’s sales and earnings in fiscal 1958 were 
the largest in the company’s history. Food Fair sales are 
now running at an annual rate of approximately $800 
million. 
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ROBERT S. STEVENSON 
President, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Our sales for 1958 will probably be a little below 
those of 1957 although the profit margin should be better. 

In the last six months of the year, sales improved, 
however, they did not quite reach the level to overcome 
the slow start earlier in the year. 

Almost all of our lines except 
farm equipment and power generat- 
ing equipment were affected by the 
economic downturn earlier in the 
year. Shipments of heavy electrical 
equipment held fairly steady and 
farm machinery sales were well 
ahead of a vear ago. 

In iarm machinery, the ending of 
the drovghit in the southwest and 
the record wheat harvest were two 
big factors that contributed to mak- 
ing farm implement sales eminently 
satisfactory. 

Better crops in the southwest and 
midwest along with better markets 
meant increased income for farmers, 
enabling them to buy more farm equipment. The fact 
that the trend toward increasing mechanization by 
farmers is sure to continue should make 1959 a good 
year for farm equipment, too. 

In the power business, generating equipment held up 
fairly wel! while other electrical equipment reflected 
the drop that came from inventory reductions. 

Modernization and expansion moves contemplated in 
the power industry during 1959 and the immediate years 
ahead indicate that a steady increase in power generat- 
ing equipment bookings can be expected. While our 
shipments and large unit construction reached an all- 
time high for power gencrating equipment in 1958, back- 
log lagged slightly from the previous year. 

Transmission and distribution equipment need is ex- 
pected to follow the general pattern set by power ger- 
erating machinery. As modernization and expansion of 
basie facilities takes hold in 1959, transmission equip- 
ment must be added cr replaced. With a brightened 
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mission and distribution equipment will be required to 
meet a rise in power demands. 

Construction machinery sales which hit a low in 1957 
continued this trend in the early part of last year. How- 
ever, in the last quarter of 1958 the effects of the new 
highway program on the construction machinery busi- 
ness began to kecome evident. 


Activities of éur International Division followed the 
general ttend of the United States world trade with 
the sales volume off slightly from 1957. 


Several factors accounted for this result. First, the 
slowdown of business in the United States early in 1958 
was felt abroad. Second, the political unrest in certain 
foreign countries reduced the trade in those areas. Third, 
competition became greater with other nations which 
have been increasing their own manufacturing facilities. 


Another major factor was the doilar shortage in for- 
eign countries, which to a certain extent resulted from 
reduced purchases abroad of raw materials for the econ- 
omy of the United States. 


Present business indicators lead us to believe that the 
Gross National Product in the United States will con- 
tinue its current upward trend and that we should be 
heading for a cycle of steady growth generally. 

We feel that in 1959 farm equipment, power and in- 
dustrial sales should be good and construction and con- 
struction machinery sales should continue to improve. 


ROBERT E. STRAUS 


President, American National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago, Chicago, DL 

The outlook for banking depends upon developments 
in our economy. Several statistical series have, over a 
long period of time, successfully forecast the trend in 
general business activity. Their current behavior sug- 
gests that the course of overall business in coming months 
will be an upward one. Areas of present or potential 
strength in 1959 include such important segments of the 
economy as private construction, government spending, 
business inventories, and consumer spending. 

According to recent forecasts by government agencies, 
private construction will rise again in 1959, with the 
principal strength coming in residential construction. In 
the area of business spending for plants and equipment, 
the latest SEC-Department of Commerce Survey indi- 
cated that a low point was witnessed in the third quarter 
of 1958. However, in view of the excess capacity ap- 
parent in a number of basic industries, only modest 
improvement is expected in capital spending in 1959. 

Federal spending will likely run higher in 1959 be- 
cause of stepped up defense expenditures and other non- 
defense programs such as price support operations re- 
sulting from bumper crops, an expansion of public works, 
higher government salaries, bigger housing programs, 
the atomic energy program, Federal aid to education and 
other anti-recession measures. State and local govern- 
ment spending will surely increase, judging from the 
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record number of bond issues approved in the November 
elections. 

As in the previous postwar recessions in 1949 and 
1954, the 1958 recession featured a sharp reduction in 
business inventories. Latest available figures show that 
inventory liquidation was continuing in October but at 
a declining rate. It appears reasonable to expect an earky 
reversal of trend, with accumulation becoming a positive 
force in the economy in 1959. ‘ 


Disposable personal income was maintained at a rela- 
tively high level in 1958 and will reflect the upward 
business trend and higher wage rates in 1959. Recent 
strength in retail sales suggests rising cormfidence on the 
part of consumers. The exact pattern of consumers mar- 
kets in 1959 will depend to a considerable extent upon 
the success of automobile sales. 


The banking industry is, therefore, likely to face a 
rising demand for both business and consumer loans, 
indicating further upward pressure on short term in- 
terest rates. The ability of banks to invest at higher 
yields should provide an offset to rising operating costs. 


CHARLES M. STURKEY 
President, Washington Natural Gas Company 


_ Springboard from the “flying fifties” to the “soaring 
sixties”—that’s the way Washington Natural Gas Com- 
pany officials view the Northwest natural gas growth 
potentials for 1959. The dynamic growth of Washington 
Natural Gas Co. is best indicated by 
the following figures: In July 1956, 
customers totaled 44,757 of which 
36,070 were residential and 8,657 
commercial and firm-use industrial. 
Nov. 30, 1958 there was a total of 
60,299 customers, of which 47,827 
were residential and 12,366 were 
commercial and firm industrial. 

In a single day in 1958 the Scott 
Paper Co. of Everett used more nat- 
ural gas than the entire peak-day 
output of the old Seattle Gas Co. 
in 1955. Residential use is three times 
greater than in 1955. 

Two vital factors, Boeing and new 
residential-industrial construction, 
have contributed immeasurably to a 
record 1958 sales, bolstering public confidence and en- 
couraging commercial and consumer investment, 

Boeing Airplane Co.’s employment reached a record 
70,000 in Washington State this year. This is 1% abeve 
the previous 1957 high and 48% above World War Il 
peaks. The energetic Boeing management team, with 
a reported backlog of $3 billion in orders for commercial 
and military aircraft, is ably bridging the gap in transi- 
tion from the military emphasis on aireraft to more 
sophisticated weapons systems—for example the Minute- 
man second-generation intercontinental ballistics missile 
and the Dyna-Soar boost-glide vehicles now under 
Boeing-assisted development. Boeing is an important 
natural gas customer. 

New construction, residential and industrial, has con- 
tributed materially to 1958 natural gas gains im the 
Northwest. Secondary gains are being felt in other major 
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Oak Creek power plant is the newest and most 
modern of Wisconsin Electric Power Company's 
generating facilities. A fifth unit now under 
construction will add 250,000 kilowatts to the 
plant’s present capacity of 500,000 kilowatts — 
already the largest in Wisconsin. 


Electric power and progress go hand in hand. 
Progress makes power mandatory ... power 
makes progress possible. 


The Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
system serves an estimated population of 
1,710,000 in 386 communities of Wisconsin 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan. In- 
cluded is Milwaukee, America’s 13th largest 
city, whose metropolitan area ranks eighth 
in the nation in industrial output. Milwau- 
kee is investing millions to improve its fine 
harbor facilities and to prepare for the day 
when world traffic begins to use the new 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Extending far out from Milwaukee into 
our service area are transmission lines serv- 
ing factories and business establishments — 
complete communities with many all-electric 
homes — and many modern electrified farms. 
Supporting growth in all these areas is our 
expansion program which recognizes that 
progress and power must go together. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY SYSTEM 
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Worthwest industries, such as lumber and ply woods 
plants, both big natural gas customers. ~ é 

The company takes equal satisfaction in the reception 
matural gas has been given for heating low-cost housing 
projects in the area. In Seattle the housing projects, 
with 254 and 596 units, have already been converted to 
gas and the large 1,250-unit High Point Project is in the 
process of conversion. Otuer projects in Tacoma, Auburn 
and Everett add to the low-cost housing units converted. 

Community builders in large residential tracts on 
Seattle’s outskirts are using gas wherever it is available. 
Some have reached the 100% mark while cthers average 
closer to 90% gas unit sales. 

The increasing public attention and publicity sur- 
rounc “smog” has been instrumental, along with eco- 
nomical considerations, in converting the majority of 
Seattle hospitais to gas heat. The City of Seattle’s asphalt 
plant has been converted to use natural gas and the 
€limination of smoke and soot and air pollution was one 
of the principal factors in the city’s decision. 

Washington Natural plans to invest some $5,500,000 
in 1959 for construction. The company had a total plant 
investment of $20,700,000 in 1955, preceding the intro- 
duction of natural gas. Investment will exceed $28,000,- 
000 at the end of 1958. Nearly $21,000,000 has been spent 
since 1954 to improve and enlarge the company’s system 
to beiter seive the public. 


The Northwest — Gateway to the 49th State 

Historically, Alaska has pleyed a part in Seattle and 
Northwest growth. The addition of the 49th State has 
resulted in unprecedented publicity and a new national 
awareness of the proximity of this great area, rich in 
natural resources. Washington Natural’s five counties. 
containing more than half of the state’s population, 
surrounds the “Gateway to Alaska,” stand to gain addi- 
tional tourist dollars as well as increased industrial 
interest with the added exploitation of the new state’s 
rich ratural resources. 

The management of Washington Natural is optimistic 
about the future. based upon the performance of the 
past two vears. The average natural gas heating customer 
paid $138 in 1958 compared to the same customer who 
paid £235 in 1955 while using manufactured gas. A sim- 
ilar pattern of saving is revealed in the indsutrial field 
where company statisticians estimate the 106 industrial 
firms now using natural gas are saving more than 
$2,000,000 annually over their previous fuel costs. 

National factors such as Whirlpool’s acquisition of 
Servel has resulted in an increased tempo of modern 
merchandising methods in gas appliance sales. The addi- 
tional emphasis on gas refrigerators, dryers, and other 
gas appliances may be expected to increase consumer 
demand for natural gas in the Northwest. The meta- 
morphis of the gas industry born in the antiquity of 
the blacksmith and foundry school to the more sophis- 
ticated world of molecules, satellites and super market 
merchandising will be apparent in 1959. 

In a vigorous western economy, where expanding pop- 
ulztions, high employment and new construction are 
making their stabilizing influence fe!t—1959 is truly the 
rising springboard io the “soaring sixties.’ We exvect 


to make substantial long-term business gains during this 
coming year 
HENDERSON 


SUPPLEE, JR. 
President. The Atlantic Refining Company 

The 1958 recession with its lower level of industrial 
activity. a poor record of automobile sales, and a decline 
in housing starts during the early months contributed 
to a disappointing year for the oil industry. Demand 
for petroleum products in the United 
States increased only 2.3% over 1957 
as against an annual average in- 
crease of about 5.5% during the prior 
five year period. Furthermore, ex- 
port sales returned to normal, about 
half their rate a year earlier when 
United States oil replaced Middle 
East supplies lost to Europe while 
the Suez Canal was closed. As a 
net result, the 9.3 million barrels oi 
oil per day supplied by the United 
States oil industry in 1958 repre- 
sented a decline of about 1% from 
the previous year. 

The need to work off surplus in- 
ventories of both crude oil and 
products resulted in further curtail- 
ment of industry operation, with crude oil production 
declining nearly 7% from the year before, and refinery 
operations off more than 4%. This excess supply and 
idle capacity drove prices sharply downward during the 
year. For example, cargo prices at the Gulf Coast, the 
industry’s leading bulk market, averaged 9% less than 
in 1957. 

The outlook for 1959, however, is considerably 
brighter. With the expected continued improvement in 
the general economy, demand for petroleum should show 
a gain of nearly 5% over 1958 provided temperatures 
during the heating season are not abnormal. To meet 
this demand, refinery output will need to be increased 
nearly 6% and the production of domestic crude oil 
almost 7°. The influence of this demand may also 
advance product prices to more normal levels, though 
it is doubtful that 1957 price levels will be regained. 


Capital expenditures by the oil industry dropped 
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substantially in 1958. This was caused in part by sharply 
declined earnings which made necessary the deferral of 
some capital projects. For example, total expenditures 
by The Atlantic Refining Company in 1957 amounted 








to $120 million as against about $90 million in 1958 
To a large degree this reduction was also the natural 
eftermath of very high capital spending during the 
previous several years. With the more encouraging out- 
look for petroleum demand in 1959 we can expect capital 
spending to pick up moderately once again. 


An important issue which clouds the 1959 horizon for 
some of the major oil companies along the East Coast, 
including Atlantic, is the question of imports of foreign 
crude oil, For many years these particular companies 
have engaged in intensive programs of searching for 
and developing new sources of foreign crude. Huge 
investments have been expended in these foreign crude 
production efforts — fleets of supertankers have been 
built to provide economical transportation of the crude 
cn long ocean hauls—and much of the equipment in 
our refineries has been designed to process the special 
types of crude oil available in quantity only from abroad. 


It is obvious, therefore, that continued access to for- 
eign supplies is vital to provide a fair return on these 
investments and, in turn, assure low consumer prices for 
oil products in our marketing area. For this reason 
Atlantic and other oil companies similarly situated in 
the Delaware Valley area were deeply concerned when 
the Federal Government proposed to revise the crude 
oil import formula by a provision that would redirect 
foreign oil from the refineries here to other areas where 
domestic crude is more economically available. 


The Government has decreed that a limitation on crude 
oil imports is needed in the interest of national defense. 
We do not wish to dispute this. We do firmly maintain, 
however, that such crude as may be imported in the 
national interest should be delivered to the areas where 
the crude has oeen used historically, where important 
sums have been invested for facilities to transport and 
process this crude and to assure access to reserves 
abroad, anc where the use of foreign oil can provide 
consumers with the greatest saving. We believe that 
the unique role of these companies in the Delaware 
Valley should receive recognition when import quotas 
are assigned. 


NORMAN R. SUTHERLAND 
President, Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


Our service territory in Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia is expected to have a population increase of about 
215,000 during 1959, bringing the total to an estimated 
6,525,000. This will mean thousands of new customers 
ana continually enlarging industrial 
and residential demands. Therefore 
we are gearing our Organization to 
meet the substantial sales increases 
which we expect. 

The impact of the business reces- 
sion on the company’s business in 
1958 was relatively mild. For exam- 
ple. industrial power sales for the 
year increased about 5%, and in no 


single month during the year did 
sales to this class of customer fall 
below the corresponding morth of 


the previous year. 

During 1958 we spent $186 million 
on exparsion. We have budgeted 
$156 million for enlargements in the 
the coming vear. In 1958 we estab- 
lished a company record for new electric generating 
capacity installed, adding 665,500 kilowatts to put our 
present total at 5,219,000 kilowatts, largest of any in- 
vestor-owned company in the nation. We anticipate 
the need for 10 million kilowatts by 1970, and corre- 
sponding increases are in prospect for our natural gas 
system which already has peaked its daily deliveries at 
mere than 1,800 million cubic feet. 


Several technological advances have created much in- 
terest in Our company. Following the initial operation 
in late 1957 of the world’s first all-privately-financed 
nuclear power plant at Vallecitos, built in conjunction 
with General Electric, we announced last February a 
plan for completion by mid-1862 of an economically 
feasible nuclear power plant. To be entirely financed 
by PG&E, this will produce 60,000 kilowatts of energy 
at costs competitive in the Humboldt County area where 
it will be constructed. The groundbreaking is scheduled 
for 1960. 


We will break ground this year for a 12,500-kw. 
gecthermal plant, using the steam from natural geysers 
to spin a turbine-generator. Additional units will be 
installed if more steam welis are developed. 
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High in the Sierra Nevada, we have begun operation 
of America’s first major underground power plant, a 
hydro-electric installation with 128,000 kw. capacity. 
This plant is situated 2,000 feet back and 500 feet down 
in a solid granite mountain and was built there purely 
for reasons of economy in construction and operation. 


While the power field attracts major attention, we are 
continuing to record impressive advances in our natural 
gas operations. Of prime interest here is our project 
to import mere than 400 million c.f. daily from the 
Province of Alberta, Canada, to the California market. 
This will require a 1,300-mile pipeline, and we have 
filed applications for governmental authorizations in 
Ottawa, Calgary and Washington, D. C. 


This line would provide a new source of natural gas 
for cur customers. Since 1950, we have depended on 
Texas and New Mexico fields to augment supplies from 
California wells. 

We look forward to a busy year not only in meeting 
our day-to-day growth»but in planning for the future. 
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JAMES M. SYMES 
President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

The year 1959 can be one of great progress toward 
putting the transportation industry as a whole on a self- 
supporting and prosperous basis. The tangible results 
of such progress, howe, er, will be more visible in future 
years than in the calendar year of 
1959. Roads like the Pennsylvania 
which render a large share of the 
industry’s money-losing passenger 
and commuter services and compete 
most directiy with publicly sup- 
ported air, waterway, and highway 
transport at best can hope to do little 
better than earn a small return on 
their investment even with the ex- 
pected pick-up in freight volume. 

A good start was made toward 
putting the industry on a mere sound 
basis by the enactment of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958 and by Senate 
Resolution 303, which accompanied 

James M. Symes it. The Act, which was overdue by 

some 25 years, to sonie extent un- 
locks the door to equalization of government regulation 
and treatment of transport; the resolution commits Con- 
gress to a full anc frank examination ot the whole trans- 
port picture, with a view to analyzing and correcting the 
more glaring and harassing inequities. To the extent this 
is done, and done quickly, the public and the economy 
will thereafter have the benefit of a truly competitive 
transport system, and the railroads, admitted as full and 
equal members of the system, will be able to do the job 
they should be doing for the public, the shipper, the 
traveling public, the furloughed railroad employee, the 
railroad supply industry, the general ecoiiomy, and the 
stockholders. 

A railroad like the Pennsylvania has two major assign- 
ments for 1959. One is the immediate business task of 
maintaining quality of service and earning what return 
it can in the present situation. The other is to continue 
to work toward the removal of inequities, for the public’s 
benefit and its own corporate health. Any less trank 
concept of the year ahead would not be realistic. 


GLENN W. THOMPSON 


President and Chairman of the Board, 
Arvin Industries, Inc. 





There’s a spirit of optimism about business prospects 
for 1959 which was absent a year ago. Most business 
leaders, having learned some important lessons during 
the recession, now have their houses in order. They’re 
determined to make up for some of 


the ground which was lost in 1958. 
In the past 12 months they’ve re- 
duced break-even points and dis- 


covered anew that expenses can be 
cut, and drastically, when that be- 
comes an absolute necessity. Above 


all else, they’ve conditioned their 
thinking to the fact that the new 
year will be one of keen competi- 


tion from January through December. 


Nineteen fifty-eight offered an 
excellent opportunity for future 
planning and in the well operated 
company that encompassed every 





division and department of the busi- 
New products were developed 
through research, new manutactur- 
ing methods were devised to cut plant operating costs 
and improve quality, and new techniques in marketing 
were tested and proved out. It is our observation that 
not since 1954 have so many industrial concerns been 
as well prepared to design, produce, and sell their prod- 
ucts as they are at the beginning of 1959. 

Of course, the skies are not without some clouds. 
Actually they’re to be expected and the businessman 
who does not prepare for them is most likely to be 
surprised sometime during the year. The cost-price 
squeeze about which so much has been said and written 
will remain throughout the new year. And, as usual, 
there’s the apprehension about what laws Congress and 
the various legislatures may see fit to enact. Too, the 
possibility of big strikes in basic industries such as 
steel must be considered in making any realistic ap- 
praisal of the prospects for the coming year. Finally, 
some firms must work out solutions to problems pre- 
sented by foreign imports. Somehow or other the Ameri- 
can businessman will successfully meet these challenges. 
ee has met challenges and let us hope he always 
will. 

Historically more than 50% of Arvin’s volume comes 
from the sale of parts and equipment to principal motor 
car manufacturers of the nation. The drastic decrease in 
the demand for passenger cars in 1958 affected our vol- 
ume and profits. However, with estimates that some 
more automobiles will be built and sold in the 
next 12 months, our prospects in this area are much 
brighter. Any upturn in the replacement parts business 
of the automobile manufacturers also will affect favor- 
ably Arvin’s position. In the meantime, our Automotive 
Division has established a new department for produc- 
ing plastic tools for use in our own plants and by other 
manufacturers. Further expansion of this division into 
an entirely new field is planned during the first half 
of 1959. 

In our Consumer Products Division we manufacture 
radios, portable phonographs, electric heaters, electric 
fans, heaters for automobiles, leisure type furniture of 
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Don’t Force American Labor 
To Start a Political Party 


all right to give subsidies to the 
airlines through postal grants, so 
that we could develop a domestic 
airline system which would help 
the American airplane industry 
move forward as a national de- 
fense measure. 

That was all right. And, it’s all 
right to give subsidies to the cot- 
ton farmers, millions of dollars. 
It’s all right for someone to buy 
an abandoned lead mine in Colo- 
rado and then get $3,500,000 from 
the government to reactivate it so 
he could bring lead out and sell it 
to the government. That’s not so- 
cialistic, that is not the socialistic 
expenditure of public money. 

But when you try to give a child 
a pint of milk in school every day 
in a situation when the child does 
not get proper nutrition at home, 
that, too, becomes socialistic. 

Well, for my part, if what we 
have been doing is socialistic, then 
I am going right on being social- 
istic. 

Current Labor Problems 

We have some problems that re- 
late directly to labor. We have 
the question of the passage of the 
Kennedy-lIves bill or similar leg- 
islation in order to enable labor 
to help protect itself from racket- 
eers and those who would misuse 
their trust and misuse thé “Ttinds 
entrusted to their care. 

We have the whole question 
of Taft-Hartley, the qui on of 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act so 
that we know what a boycott is, 
so we know what a secondary boy- 
cott is, and we know what is a 
legitimate action on the part of 
labor to defend itself. 

Yes, also to amend Taft-Hartley 
so that we can eliminate the pos- 
sibility of situations arising such 
as took place in the O’Sullivan 
Rubber Heel factory in Virginia 
not so long ago, where the work- 
ers went on strike, strikebreakers 
were hired, and after the strike- 
breakers were hired a decertifica- 
tion election was held, and the un- 
ion received no votes because the 
union members could not vote. 
They were disenfranchised under 
the terms of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This is the particular section of 
the law which President Ejisen- 
hower, at that time a candidate for 
President, in 1952, right in this 
city, in September of that year, 
pledged that he would try to elim- 
inate. This is the section of the 
law that bars the economic striker 
from voting in an election after 
a strike takes place. This section 
is still in the Act. 

There is also Section 14(b), the 
section which allows the states to 
pass right-to-work laws and go 
further than the Federal Govern- 
ment on the question of union se- 
curity. In addition, there is still 
a fight on right-to-work laws. We 
have 19 states now with right-to- 
work laws. We have a few in 
which we think we can bring about 
repeal, and that is still one of our 
problems. 


Evolution Into Political Activity 
Talking about legislation, talk- 
ing about right-to-work, naturally 
brings us up to the question of po- 
litical action. We have heard some 
real screams, these last few weeks, 
from some of our friends in big 
business and some of our little 
politicians in big positions, real 
screams about labor actions. 
Well, I don’t think anyone should 
misunderstand labor’s political 
policy or labor's political philoso- 
phy. I, for one, would like it much 
better if we didn’t even have to 
talk about politics. I would like 


it much better if we could just 
talk about our relations with the 
employer, about the problems of 
our workers on the job, about the 
problems of our workers in the 


community. It would be much 
nicer. 

For a long time a good many 
people in the trade union move- 
ment, the majority of our people, 
let us say, in the trade union 
movement, felt that we didn’t have 
to talk about politics. We had a 
policy, a very practical policy, that 
you would try to elect people who 
were friendly to you and try to 
defeat those who didn’t believe in 
the things in which you believed. 
And as far as we were concerned 
—I speak now of the AFL in par- 
ticular—-we discharged our obli- 
gation on that policy by writing a 
letter to the people who we were 
friendly with early in the cam- 
paign and telling them that they 
had been endorsed, and that was 
the limit of our political activity. 

However, in 1947 we were given 
a lesson. After having come 
through the greatest war in his- 


tory. after having made a con- 
tribution second to none in pro- 


ducing and out-producing the Axis 
powers, and making a contribu- 
tion that could not be over-exag- 
gerated, to the eventual victory 
of the allies, we had a Congress 


come in which decided that this 
was the time to crack-dewn on 
labor. And they passed Taft- 


Hartley. 

When they passed it, we didn’t 
have any trouble knowing why, 
they had the votes and we didn’t 
So there was a re-evaluation, let 
us say, of labor’s political role. 
And for ten years now we have 
been active in the political field. 
We dropped the philosophy, or the 
policy, let us say, of sending 
merely a letter, and decided that 
we had to go out and work at the 
precinct level, work at the local 
union level to bring about a better 
situation in the legislative halls 
in Washington and in the various 
states of the nation. 

The recent campaign indicates 
that we are becoming more and 
more proficient in the field of pol- 
itics. Frankly, if labor ever be- 
came really class-conscious in this 
country, to the point where we 
really dedicated ourselves to the 
political field, we would hold the 
balance of power without question. 

The recent campaign proves this 
beyond question to me, because 
here we found out that labor can- 
not only get the votes of its own 
people, but that when labor has a 
story and is on the right path, it 
can attract, without question, the 
majority of votes of its neighbors. 

In California, where the right- 
to-work proposition was defeated 
by approximately 1,000,000 votes 

labor was victorious on that 
question which was on the ballot 
in 55 of the 58 counties in the state 
of California. 

Now, that means that labor was 
victorious in the rural communi- 
ties, in the farming communities, 
in every single county except three 
in the entire state. And that proves 
that if labor is put to it in the po- 
litical field, that they can be just 
as efficient, if not more efficient, 
than perhaps those who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the study of 
politics, because we have certain 
natural advantages in this field 
that even the political parties 
themselves do not have. 


Business Is in Politics 

Now we are getting the screams 
of big business. The representa- 
tive of the NAM is going around 
the country — he is from New 
York here—a little man with a 
big title and a lot of money that 
he inherited—and he is telling 
business they must get into 
politics. 

Of course the premise here is 
that the businessman has not 
been in politics. Well, we know 
he has been in politics. And my 


advice to the business community 
—and this is sincere advice—is 
that if they want to be successful 
politically, to whatever extent 
they are able to be successful, 
they had better follow the old 
method, send their money in and 
stay the hell out themselves. 


Because that is the method they 
have been following for years, 
that is the method which we have 
had to meet. You see they have 
money, but we have people. And 
in a contest between money and 
people there is no doubt about the 
result. We represent hundreds of 
thousands of workers, and if the 
contest were between money and 
people—and that’s what it was— 
over the years the trade union 
movement would have been de- 
stroyed many, many years ago. 

Also we have the screams of 
some of the big politicians. The 
Postmaster General, a little ward 
heeler from Detroit—he is going 
to crack down on us. He is scream- 
ing, some of his friends got de- 
feated, and they blame it on right- 
to-work. They wouldn’t have been 
defeated if there had not been a 
right-to-work campaign. 

Well, who started the right-to- 
work campaign? We didn’t. It’s 
the same friends of his who were 
defeated. 





So as far as I am concerned big 
business, and little people in big 
political office, can continue to 
scream. As far as I am concerned, 
labor is going to continue te fight 
for a better America. That is the 
best possible defense for the 
United States in this so-called 
economic war with the forces of 
dictatorship, and a better America 
means that you approach your 
problems and make your decisions 
on the basis of human values in- 
volved. 

Yes, we are going to continue 
to try to raise standards, we are 
going to continue to try to get a 
fair share of the wealth that we 
help to produce under this Ameri- 
can system We are going to con- 
tinue to try to see that our chil- 
dren get better schools and better 
homes in which to live, and we 
are going to continue to try to see 
that all Americans, regardless of 
race or color of their skin, are 
treated as equal under this coun- 
try’s laws. 

These are the ways that you 
make democracy work, and by 
making democracy work you meet 
the challenge of dictatorship no 
matter where it comes from. 


Threat to Form Political Party 

So, to our friends who are 
worrying about labor’s political 
activities, I say labor is going to 
be just as political as it has to be 
in order to carry out its objec- 
tives. If what we have in COPE 
isn’t good enough, if we have got 
to go further in order to carry 
out the simple objective of ad- 
vancing the standards of life and 
of work of the people we repre- 
sent, of making America a better 
place in which to live, in making 
America better fitted to stand up 
for democracy as the leader of the 
free world, if we have got to do 
that, we will take the next step, 
if it is forced on us. 


I have always said that we 
didn’t need our own political 
party—lI still say so. But I also 


say that if we come to that point 
in order to combat these people 
who want to drag us back into the 
past, we will start a_ political 
party, and we will do a good job 
of it. 


Two With Wm. R. Staats 


(Special to Taz FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Rich- 
ard L. Daugherty and G. Curtiss 
Murrell are now associated with 
William R. Staats & Co., 640 South 
Spring Street, members of the 
New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Daugherty 
was previously with Daniel 
Reeves & Co. Mr. Murrell was 
with Dean Witter & Co. 


Morton Globus to Be 
Sutro Bros. Partner 


Morton Globus on Feb. 1 will 
become a partner in Sutro Bros. 





Morton Globus 


& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Globus, prior 
to joining Sutro Bros. & Co., was 
with Dreyfus & Co. 


New Waukesha Branch 


WAUKESHA, Wis.—The Mil- 
waukee Company, underwriters 
and distributors of investment se- 
curities, will open a new branch 
office at 744 North Grand Ave- 
nue, Jan. 15, 1959, it was an- 
nounced by Joseph T. Johnson, 
President. 

Resident Manager of the Wau- 
kesha office will be Robert S. 
Johnson, of Menomonee Falls. 
Franklin E, Parks will serve as 


a registered representative. 
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A. V. Stout Pres. 
Of National Shares 


A Varick Stout has bees 
elected President of Nationa§ 
Shares Corporation, a closed-end 
investment company managed by 
Dominick & Dominick, it has been 
announced. 

Mr. Stout, senior partner of 
Dominick & Dominick, succeeds 
Ranald H. Macdonald of the same 
firm, who has been President o8 
the corporation since 1952. Mr. 
Stout is a director of Nationa® 
Distillers & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, C. H. Sprague & Son Co, 
and the North British Insurance 
Group. 

Hollis K. Thayer was elected a 
director of the Corporation to re- 
place Mr. Macdonald. 


Joins Eaton & Howard 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Dwight 
P. Phillips, Long Beach, Calif., 
has become associated with Eatorm 
& Howard, Incorporated, Boston 
Investment Counsel firm. For the 
past two years he has been ar 
Account Advisor with Dean Wit- 
ter & Company. He will represent 
Eaton & Howard in the Los An- 
geles area. 


Hawkes Co. to Admit 


Hawkes & Co., 30 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Feb. 1 will admit Lucy S. Ulman 
to limited partnership. 
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standing at— 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC & GAS COMPANY 


and Subsidiaries 
SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS 


1958 1957 
.... $23,550,269 $21,444,096 
sae 16,925,512 15,322,901 


Operating Expenses and Taxes..... 


Net Operating Income................ $ 5,840,979 $ 5,495,586 
BR Pa a pee. # 130,586 125,908 
eee Ting in ans. a daninis $ 5,971,565 $ 5,621,494 
Interest and Other Income Deductions 1,783,973 1,453,321 
Net Income before Minority Interest... $ 4,187,592 $ 4,168,173 
Benedsir Patel: . cis cecakeces ossbhes 1,830,280 1,911,231 
Net Income for Central Electric & Gas 

emt «cases henner cee $ 2,357,312 $ 2,256,942 
Preferred Stock Dividends............ 243,107 245,381 
Balance for Common Stock of Central 

Electric & Gas Company............ $ 2,114,205 $ 2,011,561 


Earnings per Common Share on number 
of shares outstanding at end of period 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC & GAS COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF CORPORATE EARNINGS 


RR eee Ge ee eee $16,925,512 $15,322,901 
ee ESF Pe Pree 906,898 966,890 
Wel ick: o's tins chads 6céucon $17,832,410 $16,289,791 
Operating Expenses and Taxes........ 16,233,617 14,917,184 
Net Operating Income................ $ 1,598,793 $ 1,372,607 
Other Income (including dividends from 
ES co chide keseeba dee Gamal 872,321 736,401 
Peet iss vid ccewevosctobevése $ 2,471,114 $ 2,109,008 


Interest and Other Income Deductions. . 


eer 


seo 243,107 


Earnings per Common Share on number 
of shares outstanding at end of period 
Number of Shares of Common Stock of 
Central Electric & Gas Company out- 


--- § 1,676,276 $ 1,378,520 
=—S—S—==== 

$1.18 $1.01 
eee 1,420,925 


September 30, 1958............ 
September 30, 1957............ 









12 Months Ended September 30 
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aluminum and steel, outdoor barbecue grills, and all- 
metal ironing tables. A number of new items, some 
unique in appearance and function, will be introduced 
during the year. In addition, our company will bring 
out a completely new line of merchandise in the archi- 
tectural products field during the second quarter. Arvin 
already has one product in this area, this being a wall 
panel made of vinyl-on-metal laminate which after 
extensive use and marketing tests is now ready for 
manufacture. Other items in the architectural products 
field are now under consideration. In the meantime en- 
largement of the department which fabricates for other 
manufacturers vinyl-clad cases for television sets, radios, 
slide projectors, and similar products is under way. 


New products, improved manufacturing methods, 
lowered cost structures, and adherence to more scien- 
tific marketing procedures are some of the things on 
which Arvin is relying for improved business in 1959. 


HON. JOHN TABER 
U. S. Congressman (R.) from New York 


For my own part, I believe that we should firmly 
support the efforts that the President is making to 
avoid any further inflation. To do this, we must avoid 
unnecessary appropriations and in this connection, we 
must cut down on the frills and 
fancy ideas for construction of pub- 
lic buildings, and stick to just what 
is needed. 

We must examine closely our 
demands for buildings and see that 
the unnecessary things and their 
proposed construction are eliminated. 

We must provide the military es- 
tablishment with what is needed for 
national defense, and, at the same 
time, not give them things that 
are obsolete and can never be used. 

We should pass some labor legis- 
lation which would tend to do away 
with the abuses which were de- 
veloped before the McCiellan 
Committee. 

It is impossible to avoid inflation if we are going to 
embark on new programs for housing, so-called slum 
clearance and community facilities. These public hous- 
ing and slum clearance projects cost an enormous sum 
of money, and the approach to provide funds for them 
is not one that is designed to cull out unnecessary 
activities. These projects are designed to give special 
privileges to certain groups of people and they are now 
at the point where people earning as mutch as $8,000 to 
$10,000 a year can qualify as tenants for these public 
housing projects. I do not believe there is any reason in 
the approach that is made to them. 

We must be very careful to see that such items as 
foreign relief are carefully analyzed and no more funds 
provided than are absolutely necessary and than can 
be had without unbalancing our budget. I do wish that 
we could get along without as many really necessary 
things as we seem to have to face, but we can only 
provide those things if we avoid the unnecessary things, 
and the things that are a menace to our general picture. 


E. J. THOMAS 


Chairman of Board and Chief Executive Officer 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





John Taber 


In light of forecasts that in 1959 the rubber industry 
will have the highest dollar volume of sales in history, 
is planning a capital expenditure of 
than 


our company 
$70,000,000 for 1959, $10,000,000 more 
spent in 1958. This increased planned 
expenditure is evidence of our faith 
in the sound recovery of business in 
1959. We believe that the part of 
our industry which was hit the 
hardest this year—the sale of tires 
and other rubber products to the 
automobile, truck and tractor manu- 
facturers —- will show considerable 
improvement, We believe they are 
going to need 25% to 30% more of 
these products in 1959.” 

Goodyear has recalled 60% of its 
laid-off workers and the working 
wears pet oo are now back to 2S 

ve and six days. \Jndustry 
inventories of raw materials and > Tae 
goods have reached their low point and are 
now on the rise. 

No big rise in prices is anticipated in 1959, although 
prices for some of the industry’s products did erode too 
much in the recession period and need to be improved. 

Another important factor in the rubber industry is 
that of the total rubber now being consumed, close to 
65% is made of various synthetics, an indication of the 


wide improvement and development that has been made 
in this field. 

We believe renewal passenger tire sales will reach 
62,000,000 units, an increase of nearly 2,000,000 over 
1958's final figure. 

For the industry as a whole, estimates for 1959 pneu- 
matic tire production (including industrial pneumatics) 


was 
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are for at least 112,000,000 units versus 102,000,000 for 
1958, and a total rubber consumption of 1,500,000 tons 
versus 1,345,000 tons this year. 

Finally, while business continued to improve in both 
the third and fourth quarters, it isn’t likely that 1953 
will quite match the company’s 1957 peak sales. 


JOHN K. THOMPSON 


Chairman of the Board, Union Commerce Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


From an econemic standpoint we had a little bit of 
everything in 1958. We had a reduction in gross national 
product from an annual basis of 445 billion in the third 
quarter of 1957 to 425 billion in the first quarter of 
1958, then to a 429 billion annual 
basis in the second quarter, 439 bil- 
lion in the third quarter, and the 
fourth quarter of 1958 will probably 
show a figure higher than in any 
previous quarter both in volume and 
in dollars. 

The principal reasons for the 
changes in the various quarters were 
liquidation of inventories, reduction 
in plant and equipment expendi- 
tures, and reduction in number of 
housing starts. It appears now that 
the inventory situation is approx- 
imately in balance and that there 
will be some inventory accumulation 
in increasing amount during each 
quarter in 1959. Expenditures for 
new plant and equipment in 1959 will probably not ex- 
ceed such expenditures in 1958, but there has already 
been considerable increase in the number of housing 
starts and they may total 1,200,000 in 1959. = 

Corporate profits for the year 1958 will probably be 
20% below 1957, and it is unlikely that 1959 corporate 
profits will equal those of 1957 even though they should 
be well ahead cf those for 1958. I would expect that the 
first half of 1959 would record slight advances over the 
present business rate, but that the last half of the year 
would build into a gross national product rate in dollars 
of as much as 8% higher than the record gross national 
product reached in the third quarter in 1957. 

The economic changes in 1958 resulted in very defi- 
nite effects in the money market situation; for example, 
the average rate on three-month Treasury Bills in De- 
cember 1957 was a 3.102% basis. This rate declined to 
an average in June 1958 of .881%, and now is again 
at approximately a 2.90% basis. Because of the change 
in the business situation in the early part of 1958 the 
Federal Reserve Board reduced the banks’ reserve re- 
quirements, and there were several reductions made in 
the discount rates at the Federal Reserve Banks. Because 
of lessened loan demand, there were also reductions 
made in the banks’ lending rates early in 1958, a part of 
which have now been restored. 

With an increased volume of business, there will be 
an increased use of dollars and need for them, and it 
would appear, therefore, that there would be an in- 
crease in loan demand in 1959, and that there would be 
a further increase in interest rates. 

Government, corporations and individuals should con- 
cern themselves in 1959 with inflationary implications of 
their actions. 





J. KR. Thompsons 


NORMAN TISHMAN 
President, Tishman Realty & Construction Co., Inc. 


The upturn in business confidence, which began sev- 
eral months ago, should be reflected in a firmer demand 
in 1959 for new office space for expansion purposes. 

Real estate characteristically follows the business trend 
in general, a trend which is normally 
upward but which was altered tem- 
porarily by the recession of 1958. 

At the beginning of the year, the 
management of our larger corpora- 
tions were manifesting a “wait and 
see” attitude, anticipating that the 
economy would turn the corner by 
Spring or Summer. 

Now that we have actually turned 
the corner, the renewed business op- 
timism across the country has begun 
to make itself felt. 

As an example, decisions for large 
space commitments which have been 
postponed, were put into effect as 
the trend once more became favor- 
able. A growing number of corpora- 
tions which have deferred their strong need for new or 
additional facilities began to demonstrate new confidence 
=o economic strength of the nation and in their own 
future. 


The belief on the part of some that the supply of new 
office space is beginning to overrun the demand is un- 
warranted. Throughout the first postwar decade, fears 
of reckless office expansion have proved groundless. 


Actually, new office construction has only been keep- 
ing pace with the demand of our expanding economy. 
This is another indication that the balance between sup- 
ply and demand is in no way being disturbed. 


Furthermore, there is evidence that our economy will 
continue to expand at a strong rate and that additional 
office space will be required in order to keep pace with 
this expansion. 

With business confidence again high, 1959 should be a 
bright year for real estate and construction. 


Norman Tishmar 
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MILTON TOOTLE 
President, The Tootle National Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 


The trade area of; St. Joseph, Mo., particularly in the 
banking field, covers a substantial part ef Kansas, 
Nebraska, Southwest Iowa and Northwest Missouri. 
Agriculture is-our main industry. We have experienced 
a very successful year ir’ 1958 and 
the outlook for 1959, while encour- 
aging, in our opinion probably will 
not be as good as in 1958. for the 
following reasons:' 

Farmer ‘and livestock grower 
profits in 1958 were very good, due 
to rising pricés’ for dressed meat and 
plentiful, cheap féed.* There will be 
an abundance: of livesteck feed 
carried over into 1959. However. the 
corn-hog cycle~ is’ in’ full swing. 
Cheap feed has eneouraged larger 
pig crops and increased pork sup- 
plies are coming onto the market 
causing lower prices, which are ex- 
pected to drop farther next year. 

Developments in the cattle market 
are somewhat different. Feeder cattle have gone to the , 
farms.at prices where profits will be hard to realize 
even if markets hold firm, and a drop in slaughter prices 
could wipe out. any profit. The uncertainties in the live-. 
stock picture are causing us some concern, particularly 
in the ‘latter part of -1959. 





Milton Tootle 





WALTER J. TUQHY 


President, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


To report on a good year for the Chesapeake and Ohio 
-at the outset of a year that promises to be even better 
-is a pleasure. 

The year just 


ended produced the fourth best net 
income in C&O history. Net income 
in 1958 was $52 million equal to $6.36 
a common share compared with the 


all-time record of $68 million or 
_ $8.36 a common share in 1957. 
In 1958 business generally was 


down somewhat from the peak levels 
of.preceding years. C&O traffic and 
earnings were off, too. Net income, 
however, was almost equal to the 
average of the previous five years— 
the best earnings period C&O has 
experienced. 

And at the year end, traffic and 
earnings were moving upward en- 
couragingly. 

In 1958, national production of 
bituminous coal was down about 90 
million tons from 1957’s 490 million. Export coal was off 
as a result of business and seasonal conditions in Western 
Europe. C&O’s coal and coke revenues still compared 
favorably with the average revenues of the last ten 
years. Once again, the coal C&O moved from mines on its 
lines was one-eighth of national bituminous output, and 
the railroad held its position as the foremost coal carrier. 

Merchandise freight revenues, lower by $17 million 
than in 1957, reflected the pace of business. New sources 
of C&O traffic continued to develop: a diversifield group 
of industries chose locations in C&O territory for 90 new 
plants, expected to produce $4 million more in annual 
revenues. 

Capital expenditures were about $21 million, compared 
with $88 million the year before. With more than $700 
million—almost three-quarters of the capitalization of 
this billion-dollar railroad—spent for additions and im- 
provements .since 1945, another major phase of C&O’s 
expansion has. been accomplished. At 1958’s end, work- 
ing capital was about $55 million, compared with $44 
million a year ago. 

Chesapeake and Ohio ended 1958 in sound physical 
condition. Moreover, some important projects, necessary 
to assure future'‘ability to serve customers and increase 
earning power, were progressed. 

A $7 million facility for loading coal from rail cars 
into ships was placed in service at C&O’s Lake Erie 
docks near Toledo. Electronic traffic direction systems 
were extended to additional areas of C&O’s main lines. 
Fire hundred new coal anda merchandise cars were added 
to the company’s fleet. 

In the new year, C&O looks for a substantial move- 
ment of coal. The National Coal Association foresees 
bituminous production up 13 per cent. Export coal traf- 
fic will not return immediately to its recent high levels, 
but all the -prospects for Western Europe in the years 
ahead are for growth. 

Just as C&O’s future is tied to industrial expansion in 
this country, so is it tied to growth abroad. Recently a 
representative of a large investment fund said this: “I 
consider that ‘we are participating in Western Europe’s 
spectacular growth through our ownership in C&O.” 

C&O is going into 1959 on the way up. This rising 
trend, it is expected, will continue into coming months 
with heavier'traffic and good earnings. The loyalty and 
effort of C&O’s men and women form an indispensable 
part of this favorable outlook. 

In this report a year ago it was stated, “We see nothing 
in 1958 that would disturb C&O’s dividend rate of $1 a 
quarter, $4 a year.” We are happy to repeat that state- 
ment for the year ahead. 





Walter J. Tuohy 
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L. TURCOTTE 
President, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber ‘Co. 

The year 1956 established new records for Production 
and Consumption of woodpulp. Production for 1957 was 
approximately 3% below this record and indications are 
thai Procuction and Consumption in 1958 will about 
equal the 1957 figures, both vears still lagging below the 
1956 record. bh. 

The outiook for 1959 is that a break-through of the 
1956 record will take place perhaps by a low percentage 
figure indicating that volume of business will ‘be satis- 
factory. There still will be over-capacity in the Industry 
for the full year of 1959 and running into’ 1960 which 
will make for a very competitive market. The wood- 
pulp Industry is a natural growth Industry through in- 
creases in population, new developments for uses of 
products made from woodpulp. additional possible ex- 
port fields and other factors. 

With the factor of over-capacity present’ in the 
Industry, stability has been well maintained, indicating 
that responsible leadership is at the help in the wood- 
pulp Industry and continuation of this stability is the 
most important problem facing the Industry for 1959. 

Supply of raw materials for the Industry in the form 
of pulpwood, sawmill waste, etc. is in the’ bést situation 
today than it has been for decades. Practically every 
specie of wood can be used today for the manufacture of 
woodpulp and this has resulted in many new areas 
becoming prospective sites for woedpulp production, so 
the outlcok as to raw materials for the future is excel- 
lent and self-sufficiency is assured for the North Ameri- 
can continent, with extra capacity and ‘production of 
woodpulp available for export to all countries’ needing 
this product. Any upgrading of the standard of living in 
many foreign countries could make heavy demands on 
the woodpulp Industry of North America as many of 
these countries do not have the raw materials in the form 
of fibres to supply their requirements. 

Summing up indications are for a new record of pro- 
duction and consumption for the woodpuip Industry in 
1959 with the market remaining very competitive due 


to over-capacity. Earnings in the Indtstry for 1959 
might be placed in the “satisfactory” column. 


RALPH T. TYNER, JR. 


Chairman of the Board 
National Bank of Westchester, White Plains, N. Y. 


1959 should be a good year in Westchester County. 
Economic recovery, not of boom proportion, should con- 
tinue. The very fact that we have substantial. improve- 
ment in our economy will create new tests for business. 
The wage-cost. spiral with its impact 
on profits could have .an. adverse 
effect. The prospect .of -higher per- 
sonal income and improvement in 
emvloyment augurs well for retail 
sales in Westchester. We, hope for 
increases in homebuilding,. particu- 
larly for people of modest. incomes. 
At the present. time plenty.of mort- 
gage money is available at current 
rates. : . 

If all this comes true, # will be 
permanent only if we slow the 
process of inflation.. America must 
put its finances: in. order. Budget 
deficits must be. corrected by in- 
creased taxes. There. is the. alter- 
vative of decreasing expenditures, 
but our country has not demonstrated -its ability or 
willingness to do this. 

It is with confidence that we look forward to 1959. 
Nationally, it appears that the recovery .in the business 
picture from the lows of last year is reaching a point 
where some leveling off may be expected for the early 
part of 1959 before any further forward movement occurs. 

In recent months we have seen one of the sharpest 
recovcries in the business picture in history with both 
the Federa] Reserve Index of Industrial Production and 
Gross National Product recovering from their declines 
in an amazingly short period of time. 

In this same period, violent fluctuations in interest 
rates have taken place. During 1959, interest rates 
should continue firm, stabilizing at about present levels 
during ¢ early part of the year and working higher 
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as the demands from both industry and Government 
materialize 
It is probably that the government needs will be 


sizable both for refinancing present debt and for new 
cash requirements. This financing will keep pressure 
on interest rates as efforts will probably be made to 
lengthen the debt structure. 

In the early part of 1958 it was expected industrial 
expansion plans would be somewhat curtailed in view 
of the substantial capacity created in the last few years. 
A recent survey now shows industry projecting its capi- 
tal reouirements for 1959 at about the same level as lasi 
year. In addition to the demand created by this capital 
expenditure program, any psychological change brought 
about by a further inflationary atmosphere could result 
in a concentrated effort to replenish and rebuild in- 
ventories in a short period of time resulting in a further 
demand for funds. 

Housing starts have shown a steady increase during 
the last few months of 1958 and are expected to continue 
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at about last year’s level; however, there is a possibility 
that the tightness of money may curtail starts in 1959. 

Notwithstanding the possibility of a slowdown in 
housing starts it is our feeling that demands from other 
areas should sustain a relatively high level fo interest 
rates for the year. Translating these factors into the 
outlook for 1959, we look forward with confidence to a 
continuing growth in our area and anticipate 1959 will 
surpass last year’s results. 


JAMES J. UPSON 
President, The Upson Company 


The marked improvement in general business condi- 
tions in recent mont&s holds promise that 1959 will be 
a favorable year. The construction industry, in which 
Upson has a major interest, anticipates that a minimum 
of 1,200,000 residential units will be 
started in 1959. 

While 1958 got off to a slow start, 
the last half of the year was quite 
active in the conventional building 
and prefabrication markets and we 
are confident that the wallboard 
manufacturing company will start 
off with a good first period. 

Our program of product diversi- 
fication is beginning to pay off in 
increased sales. Several new prod- 
ucts, including a combination sheath- 
ing-siding panel and a new improved 
primed siding, were put on the 
market recently and already account 
for a substantial boost in sales. 
Several new products are to be 
introduced early in 1959 and will add to the company’s 
volume of business. 

The company enters the new year with the utmost 
confidence in improved earnings because of the in- 
creased sales of such diversified products as laminated 
fibre wallboards, chemicals, waterproof coatings, indus- 
trial cut-outs, puzzles, fibreboard novelties and the 
development of products for special types of industrial 
and residential construction. 

Our product development program will be accelerated 
in 1959 as well as its marketing and sales promotion 
program. 

Increased sales have been demonstrated by the Indus- 
trial and Chemical Divisions and The Tuco Work Shops 
in recent months. We anticipate that the upswing in 
these divisions and subsidiaries as well as domestic and 
export sales will enable the company to maintain 
reasonable earnings throughout 1959. 


GOULD W. VAN DERZEE 


Chairman of the Board, Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


Despite some decline in general business conditions 
during 1958, Wisconsin Electric Power Company con- 
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tinued its long-range program of improvements and 
additions begun in 1954. The program contemplates 


expenditures in excess of $300 mil- 
lion during the 10-year period end- 
ing in 1964. 

Our expansion program is based 
on a solid belief in the continuing 
economic growth of the area we 
serve and its consequent need for a 
plentiful supply of electric power. 
We realize that electric power and 
progress go hand in hand. Progress 
makes power mandatory — power 
makes progress possible. Since it 
usually takes a period of several 
years to plan and build major gen- 
erating and transmission facilities, 
we must continually take a forward 
look at the economy of the area we 
Gould W. Van Derzee coryve—and make our plans accord- 
ingly. In 1958, the cost of additions and improvements 
to our electric generating, transmission and distribution 
facilities totaled approximately $38 million. Important 
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expenditures like these help bolster local economy since 
a good portion of the total is spent for equipment, mate- 
rials, labor and services supplied by manufacturers, busi- 
ness concerns and employees in this area. 


Present budget planning calls for similar expenditures 
of about $40 million in 1959. Scheduled for completion 
in the winter of 1959-60 is a fifth generating unit at our 
Oak Creek power plant near Milwaukee, the newest of 
the generating facilities which currently provide a total 
dependable generating capacity of 1,311,500 kilowatts 
for areas served by Wisconsin Electric Power Company. 
The new Oak Creek unit will add 250,000 kilowatts 
the plant’s present capacity of 500,000 kilowatts and 1 
cost approximately $40 million. 

Some idea of the rate of growth in the use of electrit- 
ity may be gained from national statistics which show 
that, about 25 years ago, the average uscd by residential 
customers each year was little more than 500 kilowatt- 
hours. In 1958, the average residential customer of Wis- 
consin Electric Power Company used about seven tinpes 
as much. Similar increases in the use of electricity are 
to be found on the farm, in business and industrial en- 
terprises. 

Like most other investor-owned utility companies 
throughout America, Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany is preparing for the day when it may be eco- 
nomically practical to use atomic energy as a source of 
heat in the generation of electric power. We are one of 
the 25 member companies of the Power Reactor Devel- 
opment Company, a non-profit organization now en- 
gaged in constructing the Enrico Fermi Atomic Power 
Plant on the west shore of Lake Erie, north of Monroe 
Mich. It is expected the plant will be ready for initial 
operating tests by 1960. It seems, however, that neither 
this plant nor any of the other atomic power plants now 
under construction, will be able to produce electricity. 
at costs competitive with the present coal-burning plants 
in this part of the country. 

Among the many factors upon which our views of the 
years ahead are based, is the expected effect on demands 
for electric power resulting from the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway which is scheduled for use in 1959 and may well 
lead the way to more growth and more progress in the 
areas we serve. Progress makes power mandatory—and 
power makes progress possibile! 


WALTER E. VAN der WAAG 


President, The Meadow Brook National Bank, 
West Hempstead, N. Y. 


In looking ahead to 1959, we here at Meadow Brook 
National Bank share the general optimism that seems to 
banket the “crystal ball” fraternity at this time. Cer- 
tainly Long Island, the area which we serve and know 
best, would appear to be embarking 
on a 12-month period full of devel- 
opment and expansion. 

Of course, no area of this country 
is completely independent of another, 
nor in this modern era, can we over- 
look the effects of the economy of 
the rest of the world on that which 
exists in this country. Being highly 
local in our outlook, we cannot pre- 
sume to look very far beyond our 
own area and must admit that our 
future here can be affected by those 
things over which we have no con- 
trol. However, if you concede the 
validity of the optimism previously 
mentioned then certainly there is no 
area which can make more progress 
in a healthy economic climate than suburban Long Island. 


The old adage about not putting all our eggs into one 
basket woud seem to be the key to economic health here 
on Long Island as well as nationally. The former “bed- 
room” of New York has become more and more self- 
sufficient, providing more and more local jobs for its 
resident population and these jobs are becoming less and 
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BLACK HILLS POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


Rapid City, South Dakota 


Supplies electric service to the rapidly growing Black Hills Area 
in Western South Dakota and Eastern Wyoming 


Gress Electric 
Revenue 
ee 


3,841,185 
4,229,342 
4,939,382 
5,235,396 
5,528,795 
6,057,238 


Fiscal 


Year 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Net 


Income 
mr 


549,210 
604,797 
704,305 
749,696 
789,491 
888,045 





Dividends Paid 
Erofgrred Common 


75,891 302,285 
74,230 320,333 
141,808 350,928 
137,549 375,759 
134,886 427,769 
131,308 449,067 
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less hinged upon the tenuous situation of a government 
contract.- To this end the business leaders in the area 
are continually bending their best efforts. oar 

The Home Construction industry which hit its peak 
in the postwar years here on Long Island is looking for- 
ward to a revitalization from the leveling-off period of 
1957 and 1958. Add to this more activity in the general 
construction field and the other commercial and indus- 
trial growth referred to earlier and you have some of 
the reasons for our optimistic approach to 1959. Certainly 
1958 saw a strengthening picture in many phases of the 
economy which should lead to a very healthy situation 
in the vear to come. 


ESTIL VANCE 


President, The Fort Worth National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Local business conditions have been quite favorable 
during the past year in comparison with the economy 
of the Nation. This can be accounted for largely by 
generally improved farm and ranch conditions in the 
Fort Worth trade area which offset 
to a great extent, particularly dur- 
ing the first part of the year, de- 
clines in other economic activites. 
It is also gratifying to note that dur- 
ing the last two or three months 
of 1958 local economic trends in 
general have been very favorable, 
and it appears logical to expect 
these favorable trends to continue 
through 1959. Retail sales and build- 
ing activity are two of the outstand- 
ing items which account for much 
of the rising business activity. In 
view of these local conditions, as 
well as the national economic out- 
look as mentioned below, the outlook 
for the banking industry is quit« 
satisfactory. Although mixed economic trends may be 
expected by various business concerns during 1959, in- 
dications are that the year will show an overall im- 
provement over 1958. In terms of Gross National 
Product it appears that an increase of from five to eight 

cent may be expected. This improvement seems 
likely in spite of the fact that many sources expect only 
a slight improvement in the amount of capital expendi- 
tures in the last few months of the year. If capital ex- 
penditures should show a greater increase than now ex- 
pected by many, the overall economy would, of course, 
show somewhat greater improvement. 

It is particularly encouraging that an increase in busi- 
mess may be expected with only a siight increase in 
prices. This could be interpreted to mean that infla- 
tionary trends of the past several years may be modified 
somewhat downward from the three per cent annual 
average experienced during the past several years. Cor- 
porate profits are expecied to increase during 1959 
primarily for two reasons: (1) higher volume; and, 
(2) increased productive efficiency. It appears that 1959 
can also set the stage for a somewhat more vigorous 
economy beginning in 1960 and this, of course, has a 
direct bearing on the outlook for interest rates inasmuch 
as there will be a greater demand for funds. Interest 
rates will naturally fluctuate to reflect seasonal demand 
and supply factors, but it currently appears that interest 
rates will, on the average, increase somewhat during 
1959. 

Although we have the foundation for a favorable vol- 
ume of business activity, individuals and corporations 
will prosper only in relation to our ability to control and 
reduce the inflatiouary rate experienced since World 
War II. Increased productive efficiency and careful fiscal 
responsibility should be the concern of all to prevent 
dissipation of the hoped for economic gains in the future. 





Estil Vance 


DR. ERNEST H. VOLWILER 
Chairman of the Board, Abbott Laboratories 


Any analysis of the pharmaceutical industry for 1959 
gnust take into account not only general business condi- 
tions but those factors peculiar to our industry. The 
economic upturn to date and its continuance in 1959 
will help us as it will help all busi- 
mess. But other elements § are 
probably more influential, as our in- 
dustry is less affected than most by 
economic cycles, and health needs 
receive first attention even in less 
prosperous times. 

Research, and the flow of new 
products from our laboratories, will 
determine success in 1959, If new or 
better agents for the control or cure 
of common diseases are marketed, 
we can foresee a substantial rise in 
gales volume. Given an average out- 
put of new products, added to al- 
ready established ones, we are 
reasonably certain to record gains. 
And even if there are few new items 
of unusual significance, we can look forward to some 
growth. 

In part this will be true because of the long-term 
factors which for some time have been influencing our 
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expansion, The general population increase, ever-mount- 
ing interest in health matters, and the better health care 
which accompanies rising standards of living are all plus 
factors. Moreover, population continues to grow fastest 
among those groups requiring the most medical care—the 
very young and the elderly. We all know the strides 
which have been made in pediatrics, and intensified 
research into geriatrics promises favorable results in 
coming years. 


Further evidence of industry strength lies in continu- 
ing diversification. The growth of veterinary and fine 
chemical divisions is accompanying expansion in phar- 


maceutical manufacturing. 


Despite varying economic and political conditions 
abroad, the industry anticipates a growing volume of 
export sales. Here, indeed, is large potential limited 
largely by prevailing standards of living and the eco- 
nomic level of many countries. It must be recognized, 
of course, that for the immediate future, devaluations in 
important countries, as well as political instability in 
some of them, may produce an irregular course for 
American business. 


Government spending in medical research wiil increase 
in 1959, in part because of such projects as the cancer 
screening program, which representatives of our industry 
will carry forward intensively. Government spending 
may vecome our special concern, too, if it tends to go 
too far beyond basic research into areas which can be 
handled better and more economically by private in- 
dustry. This is a trend we must watch in the new year. 


The pharmaceutical industry has played a major role 
in the development of useful drugs which benefit all 
mankind. With the scope of research constantly expand- 
ing, our contributions to society will continue to increase. 
This is a story not fully understood, and we should make 
greater efforts to tell it in 1959. For one thing, it 
deserves to be told as a prime example of the values of 
the free enterprise system. 


HARRY W. VON WILLER 
President, Erie Railroad Company 


Erie Railroad operated on the “caution” signal during 
the past year along with other railroads and industries 
but indications are that the signals will be changing 
to “green” and a clear track ahead in 1959. 

The year closed on a more opti- 
mistic note than when it started. At 
this time last year the business re- 
cession had already set in and all 
economic predictions were on the 
downward side. Fortunately, the re- 
cession seems to have run its course. 
While we are not out of the woods 
yet, there are definite signs that our 
economy is headed for a come-back 
in 1959. 

It now appears that business in 
general and particularly the heavy 
goods industries such as steel and 
automobiles, on which the Erie re- 
lies for much of its tonnage, will 
show a gradual improvement in the 
months ahead. We can look forward 
to a more encouraging and rewarding year. 

With 1958 carloadings down approximately 20% com- 
pared to the previous year, the Erie will end the year 
with a deficit of slightly more than $4 million compared 
to a net income of $3,600,600 in 1957. 


Harry W. von Willer 


However, on the basis of our present estimates we will 
return to a profitable operation in 1959. The extent of 
profit will depend on a number of factors, particularly 
in the field of regulation, politics and labor. From the 
standpoint of business, the climate looks encouraging. 


The Erie expects to regain approximately one-half of 
the decrease in carloadings experienced in 1958, or about 
ll‘¢ on a system-wide basis. But, expenses will be 
higher in 1959 because of increases in costs of materials 
and wages, the latter advancing by eight cents per hour 
last Nov. 1. 


A great many additions and betterments have been 
necessarily postponed for the past year until funds are 
again available for capital improvements. Some of these 
may be accomplished during 1959 as money becomes 
available. 

Fortunately, our equipment and facilities are in good 
condition. In the ten years prior to 1958, we have spent 
more than $171 million for additions and betterments, 
an average of $17 million per year. 


Enactment of the Transportation Act of 1958 by Con- 
gress has made it possible for the railroad to proceed 
with the discontinuance of the Jersey City-Chambers 
St. ferry which will help to reduce the Erie’s commuter 
deficit by nearly $400,000 annually. Joint use of the 
Erie tracks with the Lackawanna between Binghamton 
and Gibson, on which work was started last month, is 
expected to reduce operating costs by approximately 
a half million dollars per year for each carrier. 


Saleswise, the Erie is studying and testing many new 
concepts in railroad pricing in order to attract more 
tonnage, making possible more efficient and economical 
operations. Under consideration are such things as vol- 
ume rates, incentive rates, agreed charges, piggy-back 
rates and other pricing methods which will help rail- 
roads to stimulate competition in the transportation mar- 
ket rather than just meet it. The establishment of such 
rates will depend on the interpretation of the “rate- 
making” provision of the Transportation Act of 1958 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 








A. LIGHTFOOT WALKER 


President, Rheem Manufacturing Company 


The nation’s economy apparently has resumed its 
long-term upward trend, following a period of adjust- 
ment. In general, producers of manufactured goods are 
in an improved position to take advantage of any eco- 
nomic upturn. The recent recession 
has tended to create a better bal- 
ance between costs and _ prices. 
However, the consuming public con- 
tinues to resist price increases, and 
industry must perforce resist pres- 
sures for increased costs of direct 
labor and raw material. 

Industrial management must still 
work hard to establish and maintain 
a proper cost-price balance and to 
strengthen the gains in productivity 
achieved in recent months. These 
gains have largely reflected manage- 
ment efforts to improve production 
methods, install efficient machinery 
and instill cost-profit consciousness 
at all organization levels. Manage- 
ment’s continuing success in these efforts will greatly 
help the current trend toward business recovery. This is 
particularly true in certain markets served by Rheem 
Manufacturing Company that respond quickly to eco- 
nomic swings, such as the home and commercial building 
market, the automotive market and the steel shipping 
container market. 


A. Lightfoot Walker 


There have been increasing signs of strength in com- 
mercial construction, also industry sources anticipate 
more than one million housing starts in 1959. Substan- 
tial increases in auto production are expected. These 
factors will have a salutary effect on business generally. 


Government defense spending has continued at high 
levels, although an increasing proportion has been chan- 
neled into research and technical projects rather than 
quantity production, This trend is profoundly affecting 
competitive positions of companies in the aircraft in- 
dustry. Nevertheless, the long-term outlook is for con- 
tinuing growth and opportunity in the age of advanced 
types of aircraft, missiles and rockets. Rheem's Defense 
and Technical Products Division, for example, formerly 
principally engaged in subcontract airframe and jet 
engine production, is now also a prime contractor for 
Army Signal Corps pilotless surveillance aircraft and 
has substantial orders for missile and rocket com- 
ponents, 


While our nation’s economy shows increasing strength, 
it is heartening to note that many Free World nations 
have also improved their capacity for economic growth. 
The recent steps toward free convertibility of many 
European currencies, coupled with the birth of the Euro- 
pean Common Market, indicate new opportunities for 
economie advance abroad. Many companies in this coun- 
try, including Rheem, look forward to sharing in the 
growth of markets abroad. Rheem products are pres- 
ently made in 19 plants in 13 foreign countries. 


For the next year and beyond, management faces the 
difficult task of improving productivity and conse- 
quently earnings in order to attract new capital and also 
to provide funds for research and development. 


T. J. WATSON, JR. 


President, International Business Machines Corp. 


Since business has already recovered a large part of 
its loss during the recession, I would expect that in a 
few months total output, as measured by such indicators 
as gross national product and industrial production, 
would be back to the historic high 
level reached in the pre-recession 
peak. Because of this growing mo- 
mentum in the economy, the office 
equipment industry looks ahead to 
a better year than 1958, with its 
growth moving back toward the 
postwar pattern of about 10% a year. 

The office equipment industry 
was, however, substantially affected 
by the recent recession, for the na- 
ture of the industry is to have a 
larger response to business down- 
swings than the broad economic 
indicators. For example, the index 
of new orders for office equipment 
and supplies dropped about 25% 
from its peak in the second quarter 
of 1957 to the middle of 1958 as compared with a drop 
in gross national product of 4°%, or with a drop in 
industrial production of 11% during the recession. Al- 
though orders were substantially down, production did 
not fall as drastically because of the size of existing 
backlogs. Also, a significant part of the industry’s reve- 
nues comes from equipment rentals, which held up well 
during the recession. 


T. J. Watson, Jr. 


A factor worth highlighting concerns the “spirit” of 
the industry in the face of the general business decline. 
To recharge business interest in office equipment, many 
of us launched intensive counter sales and service meas~ 
ures. I believe the results of these efforts played a tre- 
mendous part in limiting the effects of the economic 
slowdown on the industry. 

Because of improved products, intensively competitive 
sales efforts, and because of a better economic environ- 
ment, I expect that substantial advances will be made 
by the industry in 1959. 
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J. B. WARD 


President, Addressegraph-Multigraph Corporation 


General business conditions in 1959 will be good. They 
will support any well planned and controlled program 
for expansion and growth. 

Even though general business conditions will be good, 
the sales volume needed to support 
an expansion program will not come 
automatically. Increased sales, how- 
ever, will come if full attention is 
given to the strengthening of the 
many areas of operation that have 
been weakened by a number of 
years of lush business—and further 
undermined by a heavily advertised, 
short period of hard sell for which 
many were not prepared. 

Concentration by top management 
on business fundamentals is the 
order of the day. Careful considera- 
tion must be given to increased ex- 
penditures for research and engi- 
neering and to the modernization of 
production facilities. Sales organiza- ao 
tions must be quantitatively augmented and qualitatively 
strengthened by improved methods of selection of per- 
sonnel and a program of training that covers both 
beginners and veterans. 

The economic climate for 1959 appears to be pretty 
well set. Although there may be some shadows caused 


J.B. Ward 


by a dip here and there, the year should pay off well for 
the business man who does what he knows how to do— 


provided he will just get busy and do it on a continuous 
day in and day out basis throughout the year. 

It is essential that all planning be supported by a firm 
belief and confidence that we are heading toward the 
period of our greatest prosperity for which the term 
“soaring 60s" has already been projected. 


P. W. WATT 


President, Washington National Insurance Co. 
With the new year underway, every sign and indica- 
tion of increased business activity serve to underline the 
optimistic viewpoints held by most of our national 
economists and men in business. We in the life insur- 
ance industry share this optimism. 
Because the life insurance indus- 
try plays such an integral part in 
virtually 


our national economy, 

every economic bellwether is sig- 
nificant from our standpoint. Indi- 
cations are that the income of the 
average family during 1959 will 


increase. A steadily increasing 
amount of this average family in- 
come will be set aside for future de- 
livery in the form of savings, 1n- 
vestments and family protection. 
Because of the high regard in which 
life insurance is now held on the 
part of the majority of the American 
public, 1959 should be a very sig- 
nificant year of achievement in cur a 
industry. National population figures are rising. Our 
present population of 170 million people is increasing 
at a rate not dreamed of only a few years ago. A 
national population of 200 million is only a little more 
than a decade away. Because life and accident and 
sickness insurance strikes at the heart of every indi- 
vidual’s needs, 1959 will show a proportionate increase 
in the size of our national market for protection and 
savings. 

We expect the Gross National Product for 1959 to 
better its usual 5% increase. Competition in our free 
society will be greater than ever and hence the appeals 
for consumer income increase at least as much as the 
consumer income itself. We are confident that the 
American public during 1959 will continve to spend 
wisely; thereby creating more intensive pressure on the 
part of American business to provide them with ever 
better products. The same holds true in our business, 
life and accident and sickness insurance. In order to 
meet our expected potential for the coming year, steady 
improvement will be made in terms of a trained and 
aggressive field force and more effective service to our 
policyowners because of automation and moderniza- 
tion. Our confidence in the coming years is indicated 
by the fact that we are moving ahead steadily in both 
of these areas. 

The year 1959 will show an increase in the number 
of children, an increase in the number of widows, an 
increase in the number of children going to college and 
an increase in the number of people paying off home 
mortgage debt. There will also be an increasing number 
paying off total consumer debt and an increase in the 
number of people reaching retirement age. All of these 
factors relate strongly to the optimistic outlook we in 
the life insurance industry have in predicting our levels 
of achievement for 1959. 

We believe that the average amount of life insurance 
held by each family in the United States, presently about 
$8,300 of protection per family, will continue to increase 
in 1959. This represents a tremendous growth potential 
for every life insurance company in the United States 


today. 


P. W. Watt | 
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W. J. WEBB 


Vice-President, Outboard Marine Corporation 
Division Manager, Evinrude Motors 


Many reporters and writers for various periodicals, 
upon discovering the scope of the recreational boating 
industry, resort to a phrase that has become a cliche. 
That shop-worn phrase is “Boating Boom.” Within the 
industry, we prefer to think of the 
rise in boating not so much as a 
“boom,” but as the natural growth of 
a product whose use is synonymous 
with the rise in the nation’s per cap- 
ita income, its higher standard of liv- 
ing and its increased leisure. These 
are factors which have been well 
documented by the economists. With- 
in a sound economy, we have built 
a sound industry. 

Frankly, all things being equal, we 
fully expect the outboard motor in- 
dustry to continue apace its healthy 
climb in 1958. Last year, our parent 
organization, Outboard Marine Corp., 
showed net sales of $158,712,982, an 
increase of $8,236,663 over 1957. 

These sales were primarily of outboard motors; add 
to this the sale of boats, boat trailers, fuel, hardware 
and equipment and the year tallies out with more than 
$2 billion spent by the consumer on recreational boating. 
We are fully confident that 1959 will be another $2 bil- 
lion year. 

At Evinrude, we contemplate 1959 sales at approxi- 
mately 10% over last year’s record figure; we are con- 
fident our earnings will show a wholly favorable ratio 
to sales. 

We manufacture a range of nine motors, from 3 to 50 
horsepower. The popularity of cruising and water skiing 
has within the past five years, created a market for 
motors of higher horsepower. Our two largest motors 
are 35 and 50 hp. models. We expect that about 55% of 
our unit volume and about 70% of our dollar volume 
will be accounted for by motors in our 35 and 50 hp. 
class, 

There are many factors which we think will contribute 
to the continued growth of boating. Not the least of 
these is the country’s trend in population growth. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1955, the suburbs, in comparison with 
central cities, grew at a ratio of 7-to-1. In other words, 
our cities grew by 4% in population and our suburbs 
by 28%. 

Our suburban population seeks its recreation close to 
its own communities. It follows that suburban areas 
bounded by water, or having rivers and lakes near at 
hand, are ideally suited to the development of boating. 

One great stimulus to the growth of boating is the 
growing awareness of bankers in marine financing. For 
the past two years, we at Evinrude have conducted a 
campaign to indoctrinate the banker to the profit oppor- 
tunities in the recreational boating field. 

We have published two books, “Profit Opportunities in 
Marine Financing” and “The Banker’s Reference Manual 
on the Outboard Motor Industry.” Both have been ex- 
tremely successful in that they present the banker with 
fully documented case histories on marine financing. 

Forty-nine percent of our dealers are currently en- 
gaged in retail financing. This percentage is consider- 
ably higher than that of marine retailers for competitive 
motors, primarily because of the stress we have placed 
on our banking promotion. 

The role of the banker will become increasingly im- 
portant with the growth of recreational boating. As a 
case in point, the Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Fla., financed boat and motor sales in excess of $1,000,000, 
involving about 2,000 persons this year. The bank has had 
no loss on such transactions, conclusive proof that risk 
is nonexistent when the purchase of a boat and motor 
becomes an integral part of the family’s plan for living. 

Unlike golf, membership at a hunting lodge, or the ex- 
penditure of money on spectator sports, outboard boat- 
ing involves the entire family, There is every indication, 


W. J. Webb 


‘its demand follows very closely the 
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with the emphasis on family life today, that the family 
will account for another $2 billion expenditure in the 
boating market in 1959. 


CHARLES A. WIGHT 
President, Freeport Sulphur Co. 


Consumption of sulphur toward the end of 1958 regis- 
tered an increase over earlier months but the gain was 
insufficient to bring the annual rate to the level achieved 
in 1957. The lessened use of sulphur was due to the 
decline in business activity. Since 
sulphur is one of industry’s most 
widely used chemical raw materials, 


— of business activity in gen- 
eral, 

Preliminary data indicated that 
total domestic consumption of sul- 
phur was off fractionally from 1957, 
reflecting the lower output of such 
major consuming industries as paper, 
steel, petroleum refining, rubber 
and textiles. However, the rela- 
tively good year experienced by the 
fertilizer industry and segments of 
the chemicals industry, two of the 
largest consumers of sulphur, helped 
te bolster the consumption figure. ; 
Sulphur production was also down. Total output from alf 
sources in the United States amounted to an estimated 
6,200,000 long tons, compared with 7,000,000 tons in 1957. 
The drop in production was the result not only of lower 
consumption but also of increased imports and, more 
significantly, a cutback in stockpiling. 

Of the total production, three-quarters was brimstone 
mined by the Frasch hot-water process from salt dome 
deposits located along the coast of the Gulf of Louisiana 
and Texas. Indicated Frasch production was approxi- 
mately 4,650,000 tons, compared with 5,490,000 tons in 
1957. Of the balance of the output, 630,000 tons repre- 
sented elemental sulphur recovered from refinery gases 
and sour natural gas; 400,000 tons sulphur contained in 
pyrites; and 520,000 tons sulphur in various forms from 
other sources. 

I'welve Frasch-process mines were in operation in the 
United States in 1958, including a new mine opened in 
May by Texas Gulf Sulphur Company at Fannett, Texas, 
Texas Gulf remained the largest producer, followed by 
Freeport Sulphur Company, Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Company, and Duval Sulphur and Potash Company. 

Both imports and exports of sulphur were up in 1958. 
Imports were at a record of approximately 760,000 tons, 
compared with 669,000 tons in 1957. The bulk—an esti- 
mated 600,000 tons—was Frasch sulphur produced from 
mines in Mexico. 


Shipments abroad, all of which were made by the 
Frasch producers, were estimated at 1,575,000 tons, 
slightly higher than in 1957 and only 75,000 tons less 
than the record shipped in 1956. 

To meet more effectively the increased competition 
abroad from foreign sources of sulphur, the four U. S. 
Frasch producers during the year formed the Sulphur 
Export Corporation to sell their sulphur outside the 
North American continent. The jointly owned company 
was created under the terms of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, which permits companies within an industry to form 
a single organization to transact their business abroad. 


The qouted price of sulphur in the U. S. has remained 
unchanged since the reduction of $3 a ton effected late 
in 1957. Prices during 1958 were quoted at $25 a long 
ton f.o.b, port and $23.50 f.o.b. mine. 


Two new U. S. salt dome deposits were under devel- 
opment, both projects of Freeport Sulphur. The largest 
is Grand Isle, a discovery of major magnitude located 
off the Louisiana coast in 50 feet of water seven miles 
from the nearest land. The second, known as Lake Pelto, 
is situated some miles away in the shallow, partially 
protected water along the coast, At Grand Isle, a steel 
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CONTINUED GROWTH IN CALIFORNIA 





The population experts predict 22,000,000 people for California 


in 1970 —the largest of any state in the Union. 


This means continued growth for California Water Service Com- 


pany which serves 28 communities, 


strategically located for 


growth, in all parts of California, 
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structure measuring nearly a mile in lenth was nearing 
completion at year’s end, and production is expected 
in 1960. 


C. M. WHITE 


Chairman of the Board, Republic Steel Corporation 

The year 1958 began with recession and is ending with 
recovery. It is a recovery solidly entrenched in the 
experience of the last three quarters of 1958, so far as 
the steel industry is concerned. Steel producticn began 
turning up from the low point last 
May and has advanced fairly steadily 
ever since. The only question mark 
on the horizon is the possibility of 
a steel strike in July. 

Production of steel in 1959 is likely 
to range close to 110 miliion ingot 
tons—a gratifying 20% to 30% in- 
crease over the 85 million tons esti- 
mated for 1958. When we realize 
that we have only had 100-million- 
ton years since the Korean War, we 
can understand better the signifi- 
cance of the expected production 
level for 1959. 

There are a number of factors 
which point to the 110-million-ton 
level for the coming year. Many 
important steel consuming industries should have better 
years in 1959 thar in 1998. kLconomists predict that 
automobile production should amount to about 5.5 mil- 
lion units in the coming year. This 30% increase over 
1958, coupled with an expected »uild-up in steel inven- 
tories, should lead to a 50% increase in steel shipments 
to the industry. 

By the same token, economists say that total construc- 
tion and industrial machinery purcnases will require up 
to 20% more steel than in 1958. There also will be im- 
provements in the oil and gas industry, railroads, appli- 
ances and metal cans, to name just a few important users. 

Viewed against a background of a reversal of the 
inventory liquidation trend which hit steel so hard last 
year, plus expected improvement in the sale of consumer 
durables in line with rising income payments, and 
purchase of new types of manufacturing equipment that 
raise efficiency, the sieel industry has a bright outlook 
as it enters the new year. 


Canaries M. Woaite 


Ss. D. WHITEMAN 
President, Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc. 


The Great Plains Area was blessed with a bountiful 
harvest of all crops during 1958, and this has resulted 
in a good level of prosperity. The economy of our region 
is primarily dependent upon agriculture, and our outlook 
must necessarily consider crop po- 
tentials. Our outlook for the future 
in this respect is considerably bright- 
ened in light of new agricultural 
developments. 

With the advent of irrigation we 
are more and more assured of suc- 
cessful crops each year, and agricul- 
tural practices are improving at a 
rapid pace. Such things as improved 
seed and fertilizer, picker-sheller 
machines and grain dryers are doing 
a great deal toward developing a 
highly modernized agricultural com- 
munity. With this type of progress 
we can be certain that our economy 
will become increasingly stabilized. 

Furthermore, our area is experi- 
encing an influx of smail inauswy, and there is every 
reason to believe that bigger industry will follow. We 
have abundant raw materials here necessary for indus- 
trial development, and our business climate is exceed- 
ingly attractive. Great Plains labor cannot be matched 
for productivity and initiative. The anticipation of more 
-and more industrial development is certainly reasonable, 
‘and this again will do much toward a well balanced 
economy. 

Naturally a bright outlook in our service area gives 
us good reason to believe that there will be a greater 
demand for natural gas. There will be more applications 
for gas in agriculture and industry, and the increased 
St gas will be of benefit to producer and consumer 
alike. 

_ From all indications the natural gas industry in the 
United States has a lot of growing to do during 1959 in 
order to catch up with the apparently insatiable public 
demand for gas service. With the proper incentives 
provided, the next few years will see the continuation 
of large industry expansion programs. 

The industry has serious problems confronting it, 
however—problems which have ramifications so severe 
as to stifle the industry. Efforts to reduce the 27144% 
depletion allowance will be prominent in the 1959 ses- 
sion of Congress. The depletion allowance has provided 
life-blood of incentive for producers to continue the 
search for new oil and gas supplies which are becoming 
increasingly costly each year. It is vitally important to 
the entire nation that the search go on unimpeded. 

There will also be efforts made to take from gas 
companies their industrial markets. The economy of gas 

companies is based in part on service to interruptible, 

_ industrial customers who can use off-peak supplies, and 

_ these sales are of cirect benefit to all of the other gas 
users. Loss of industrial sales for gas companies will 

inevitably result in higher fuel costs for the gas con- 
suming public. 
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If expansion of gas facilities is to continue, gas compa- 
nies must be able to compete favorably in the money 
market to finance new construction. More favorable 
rates of return will be required in order to attract in- 
vestors’ dollars and to enable gas companies to meet 
the expense of the rising cost of money. 


These will be major problems facing the gas industry 
in 1959, and they cannot be satisfactorily solved without 
favorable public opinion and understanding. During 
1959, as never before, the gas industry will tell its story 
to the people of the nation. It is a story of our system 
of free enterprise and private ownership of property 
producing more and better goods and services to more 
and more people—a story which cannot be told except 
in a free economy. 


CHARLES H. WHITMORE 
President, Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Company 


The business outlook as viewed from our area is a 
glowing one. Our gas and electric business tends to 
mirror the activities of industries in the area, the lead- 
ing one being farm implement manufacturing and alumi- 
num production—that is, aluminum 
sheet, plate, and foil. 

The area we serve also embraces 
some heavy machinery production as 
well as activities’ related to light 
manufacturing and insurance head- 
quarters operation. 

The level of business activity ap- 
pears to be rising at a good clip in 
the area we serve and, I believe, in 
the nation at large. 

Since 1930, farm families have de- 
clined from a point at which they 
represented 25% of our total national 
population to a proportion of perhaps 
10 or 12% today. Increased farm 
production meanwhile has come from 
increased mechanization, The farm 
equipment business is good now because the farmer has 
good prices, good crops, and stable, favorable farm legis- 
lation. Ii this year’s bumper crops don’t cause serious 
price cuts next year and if the more city-dominated Con- 
gress doesn’t cause uncertainty among farmers by a 
fight over farm legislation, 1959 should be another good 
year for farm-equipment and other farm-related busi- 
nesses, as always, taking “normal” weather for granted. 
In the second haif of 1958 our gas and electricity sales to 
industrial and commercial customers are up, and are 
paralleled by similar gains in the nation at large. This 
condition reflects a general recovery from the recession. 
In our area the recession was very mild, while in other 
parts cf the country it was perhaps more serious. 





Charies H. Whitmore 


Construction looks better for next year in the territory 
I am familiar with. 


The one serious threat to the economy now visible 
(either short- or long-term) is the continuation of the 
wage/price spiral. Many eminent economists, including 
those in the government, are quoted as saying that the 
price level is likely to be stable next year and perhaps 
longer. Their opinions seem to relate, however, to 
whether or not the underlying pressures will be effective 
short-term, rather than where prices are going long- 
term. Wages continue to be increased and the increases 
appear to be in excess of productivity increases. It may 
take something like a little extra military procurement 
nudge from a Quemoy or a Burma to give effect to these 
inflationary pressures in the market place, but to ‘my 
mind their effect is inevitable, unless our national policy 
is changed to provide explicitly for fiscal stability as a 
modification of the present policy of full employment— 
at any cost. 


At this time I visualize 1959 this Way: It will be a fine 
day for a labor-management-consumer picnic, with the 
sun shining brightly, but with a black storm cloud of 
inflation hovering on the horizon. 


CHARLES C. WHITTLESEY 
President, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc. 


Because of the obvious connection between new indus- 
trial construction and the new corporate financing which 
is usually required to pay for it, the prospects for 
investment bankers and engineering-construction firms 
normally tend to be closely related. 

There are reasons to believe that 
the outlook for 1959, in bota areas, 
is favorable. One recognized esti- 
mate, covering total industrial con- 
tract awards, sets a 1959 figure of 
$35,600,000,000, which is 3% above 
the 1958 level. For manufacturing 
alone, new construction measured in 
floor space is estimated at 14% 
above 1958. 

We sometimes overlook, in at- 
tempting to gauge the future, the 
basic fact that population in the 
United States is increasing at the 
rate of over 250,000 a month — 
equivalent to a new city larger than 
Des Moines every 30 days, a new city 
considerable larger than the San Francisco Bay area 
every year. 


Coupled with this basic fact is the popular insistence, 
in every income group, on a higher standard of living 
than we have known in the past. Not to mention the 


Chas. Cc. ‘Whittiesey 
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continuing challenge in world affairs, which will almost 
certainly be reflected in defense spending at present 
high levels, 

Another:powerful factor pointing to a heavy volume 
of industrial construction in 1959 is the pressure of 
rising costs for labor and materials against consumer 
resistance to price increases. The best solution — in 
many cases the only solution—has proved to be more 
efficient production with more modern plant and facili- 
ties. Increasingly, lowe1 cost production utilizing every 
modern imethod that enginecrs can devise, is becoming 
a competitive necessity. 

In not a few cases, this may involve plant relocation 
or a new plant which has better access to raw materials 
and parts, to markets, to a dependable labor supply, to 
low-cost power and water, and so on. Here 2gain, the 
engineer and investment banker work together to make 
certain that management has the facts on which to base 
a sound decision and the necessary financirg once ‘the 
decision is made. 

It, therefore, seems apparent to me that engineering 
firms and.investment bankers, working together as’ they 
do, must be prepared for a busy year. c 

This work will not be confined to new construction. 
In some cases, new manufacturing processes, rearrange- 
ment of. plant and machinery and installation of new 
and costly equipment, better materials handling, better 
cost controls, more efiective research and development 
procedures, mergers, diversification and tighter organi- 
zation can still do much to cut costs. All these things 
cost money, and in many cases, will require new fi- 
nancing. 

It should be emphasized, however, that in the struggle 
to relieve the cost squeeze through more efficient oper- 
ations, major new plant facilities will be increasingly 
important—which cost even more money. Management 
has, in a great many cases, already squeezed the fat 
out of existing costs—gone about as far, with existing 
facilities, as quality standards will permit 

in these. situations, joint study by bankers and engi- 
neers -have been found increasingly desirable for an 
informed decision in any given situation—on the overall 


feasibility .of the project under consiceration, the econ- 
omies it will produce relative to its estimated cost, and 
the type of financing pest suited to the proje and the 


corporation. 


There is a great deal to be done, not only 
production, but in the utility field 2s well. 
be, for some years to come, in my opinio! 

A survey during 1958 indicated a $2,000,000,000 back- 
log of new construction for tre natural zas industry, tor 
example, which should have very substantia! impact on 
poth banking and engineering in 19459. Pipeline trans- 
mission companies have had success in obtaining con- 
sents to rate increases required to justify this huge 
investment. 

To meet the needs ot a rapidly grcwing jation, there 
must be new improvemcnts and extensions for water 
systems, sewage collecticn and Gisposal systems, electric 
power generating and distrinution systems. as well as 
extensions. to. natural ges pipelines, pumping stations and 
other plants. 

Such projects also call for careful joint study, both 
for planning and financing, before tne necessary design 
and construction can proceed on a sound economic basts 
in relation to.estimated costs, market potentials and 
earnings te support the financing that will be required to 
pay fer them. 


industrial 
Trere will 


For all 'these reasons, it seems to me, the investment 
banker and the engineer are amply justified in looking 
forward to 1959 with a degree of optimism—tempcred, 
perhaps, by the fact that a heavy burden of work may 
have to be executed under pressure. 

This, I believe, implies a healthy outlook for the whole 
economy. When investment bankers and eng'neers are 
busy, so is everyone else—and if the engineers have 
done their jobs well, everyone is busy at a _ profit, 
which is also healthy. 


CHARLES F. WILLIS, JR. 
President, Alaska Airlines, Inc. 

Alaska citizens did more than put a new star in our 
flag when they voted to become the 49th State 

While the rugged terrains of Alaska will remain the 
same, the vote did bring a new identity to this vast 
area. As America’s newest state, and 
a remote one at that, Alaska faces 
problems. Her citizens hold fast to 
a religious-like belief in individual- 
ism, and yet Alaska’s economy has 
been largely dependent on military 
spending. Only in the last few years 
has there been any real develop- 
ment of the industrial potential of 
the region. 

Alaska brings into the union the 
greatest, vastest, richest raw source 
of industry of any of its 48 fore- 
bearers. As a collective unit of 
hardy citizens striving to compete 
with her sister states, Alaska will 
furnish new markets and seek out 
domestic and world markets as her 
resource potentials are realized. 

Alaska combines the romance of the old with the 
feverish activity of the new. Grizzled prospectors stil! 
sift the sands of the Yukon for a few grains of gold 
while a few miles away geologists and engineers probe 


Cnaries F. Willis, Jr. 
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The New Inflation Ahead 


works in complete contradiction 


‘to our basic ideas of equity in*a: 
‘democrary. Moreover, it leads to 
‘a type of economic organization 


and way of life which will not 


‘please us, nor be compatible with 


maximum economic growth. [If 


we do not fight inflation and ‘fight 
. it- suceéssfully, we can expect ‘to- 
‘lose our -€conomic ~freédom, ‘and* 
. to a considerable extent our per- 

freedom. ‘Some. form: -of= 
. Statism will take over. ’ 


Some say that as Tong as: we 
“creeping inflation” no 
serious harm is done, and the 
gains outweigh the Tosses. This 
seems to me to be an extremely 
darigerous position. It is danger- 
ous, first. because if savings “are 
checked by rising prices, a- gap 
will appear between investment 
and savings which must be fi- 
nanced by means likely: to bring 
about more price increases. 

It is dangerous, also, because 
we cannot depend on the Mmone- 
tary authorities alone to hold’ the 
line. This might be a more con- 
fident defense if we could be as- 
sured of budget surpluses in. ‘in- 
flation periods. But the ability of 
our government to accomplish this 
n doubt, and without 
this help the full burden falts-on 
the Federal Reserve. This is more 
than we can ask even of this 
powerful institution. There seems 
to be the general impression that 
the Federal Reserve can somehow 
all by itself maintain a ‘dynamic 


business climate. make sure there 
is high level employment; and 
keep the dollar sound. If any of 
these things falters the Federal 


Reserve is said to have fallen on 
its face. This is unjust. It was 
never envisaged in the Hearings 


“ which led to the Employment Act 


of 1946 that monetary policy was 
to be the sole instrument for 
reaching our objectives. The Fed- 
eral Reserve has some powers and 
lacks some powers. It has a vital 
role in attaining our economic 
objectives, but it should not and 
cannot be expected to do the 
whole job. 

And, furthermore, creeping in- 
flation is dangerous because it 
may not remain creeping. One of 
the characteristics of rising prices 


in our country in the past decades 
is that the public has never been 
sure the rise would continue. 
Continuation of such uncertainty 
is essential to prevent the rise 
getting out of hand. But in order 
to maintain uncertainty our gov- 


ernment would have to pursue the 
policy of creeping inflation while 
trying to persuade the people that 
it is not doing so. Such a course 
of action is less than moral. 

Finally it 1s dangerous bécause 
it assumes that problems of equity 
and justice under inflation will be 
ironed out by escalation. No so- 
ciety which lives for long under 
rising price levels can resist the 
fascinatio! schemes and devices 
to escalate the whole economy. 
In the United States we are al- 
ready familiar with cost-of-living 
increments for six miilon wage 
earners: a monster support pro- 
gram to bring agricultural prices 
into so-called parity with the 
things the farmer must buy: and 
Congressional review of Social 
Security benefits to keep them in 
line with the cost of living. Pri- 
vate uninsured pension schemes 
which attempt to provide some 
protection for the pensioner 
against the decline in his pur- 
chasing power have cropped up 
everywhere. In the life insurance 
industry the variable annuity is 
debated continuously. 

We are beginners at this idea 
of escalating the economy against 
inflation. In one European coun- 
try (France) these techniques 
have been developed into a fine 
ert. Securities of private bor- 
rowers, nationalized industries, 
and even the government itself 


are indexed in some fashion as 


ta. principal or interest or both. 


One can.even buy life insurance 


which is: indexed from the gov- 
ernment, though private compa- 
nies are not permitted to make 


‘suctr sales. - 


Is:.this. the direction in which 
we wish.to.go? I do not think so. 
Bhere:.are two basic difficulties. 
First, these schemes are not and 
gerrerally .cannot be so devised to 
protect all groups with precision 
and.promptness. They fail demo- 
cratic standards. In France, since 
there is: net always complete con- 
fidence. in. the cost of living index, 
escalation for. private borrowers 
may» be .in- accordance with the 
price of a product such as a kilo- 
watt of electricity or, in the case 
of ‘the government, in accordance 
with the. gold Napoleon. Some- 
times these arrangements work in 
the direction of parity; sometimes 
they don’t. 

Second, widespread resort to 
such. measures not only diverts 
a lot of ingenuity from the solu- 
tion of-the basic problem of cause 
but also runs a great risk of 
actually contributing to the infla- 
tionary forces. Since the real 
gains which accrue to some sectors 
through -inflation are diverted in 
part to the losers by escalation, 
the initial gainers may well de- 
velop the. attitude that govern- 
ment expenditures or the money 
supply should be increased to 
assure them of their full gains. 
The futility of this jockeying for 
position is apparent. This sort of 
thing can become a vicious spiral, 
hardly consistent with maintain- 
ing a gently rising price level. 

Some people, the West Germans, 
who have within the lifetime of 
many now living experienced the 
demoralization of galloping infla- 
tion, or the Swiss, who value 
very highly a stable relationship 
between their currency and that 
of others, have no confidence in 
such techniques and prefer to 
concentrate their efforts, not al- 
ways successfully of course, on 
avoiding the problem in the first 
place. In general, this strikes me 
as the wisest course of action. 

Why don’t we do something 
about inflation? There are several 
answers. One is that we do not, 
even in sophisticated circles, com- 
pletely agree on the cause or 
causes, and hence we can’t agree 
on and execute the cures. 

Another is that inflation has 
not yet caused enough suffering 
to enough people. For a long 
time in the early stages of infla- 
tion the bulk of the population 
occupy a middle position. They 
don’t gain and they don’t lose; 
they are unhappy because they 
realize that they are not going 
forward and yet they either don’t 
understand what is being done to 
them and what is doing it, or they 
are politically unorganized and 
ineffective. 

Another large group, one that 
has banded together in strong 
political units, makes some prog- 
ress. Some of the progress is real; 
some is illusory. This group, which 
has made some gains through its 
strong trading position, has up to 
date accepted inflation, if not 
enthusiastically. However, this 
group is now beginning to recog- 
nize the inflation danger but sug- 
gests price control as the remedy. 


Our people know and under- 
stand depression. They have had 
experience in that direction. Eco- 
nomic statistics from those days 
are not what impress them—they 
are still marked by the things 
economists sometimes forget: the 
human cost of such experience, 
the toll that never shows on a 
graph but leaves a dreadful scar. 
They are not readily impressed 
with statistics and graphs and fig- 
ures on the dangers of inflation. 
How can we bring this to their 
consciousness when there has been 


no great dramatic experience with 
inflation? 
situation in some quarters of Eu- 
rope such as Germany, where 
after World War I prices increased 
a trillion-fold. While our experi- 
ence is of men selling apples on 
street corners, the experience of 
certain other countries is of men 
buying a loaf of bread with a 
wheelbarrow load of money. 

Now, in opposition, there are 
growing numbers of people who 
are beginning to experience and 
to understand inflation in human, 
social terms, They are in deepen- 
ing trouble, for in the last 20 years 
their dollars have been cut in 
half. And for very many of them 
there are no reasonable or even 
possible ways to increase their in- 
comes. 


People on fixed incomes are 
particularly found in the upper 
age level: retired workers, widows 
on pensions. These victims are 
joined by those on relatively fixed 
incomes, many of whom are do- 
ing necessary and useful public 
service for pay which lags far be- 
hind prices. Few have the energy 
to follow the example of the 
school teacher who must spend 
his after-dark hours selling pots 
and pans. There is more trouble 
in these areas than we know, for 
pride lives under a leaking roof 
a long time before it cries for 
help. As this group grows, so 
grows the slim hope that the time 
will come when their potential 
political power will have to be 
considered. 

Another serious obstacle to our 
doing something about inflation 
is the growing acceptance of the 
idea that inflation is an inevitable 
fact of our life. This involves 
scotching the confident feeling 
that “inflation may be rough for 
some other guy, but I can take 
care of myself.” 

The man who can take care of 
himself is a master of the sophis- 
ticated art of hedging. He knows 
when to buy land, when to con- 
vert real estate into diamonds, 
when to borrow money, whether 
to buy art or Persian rugs, when 
to start a bank account in Swit- 
zerland, and, last but not least, he 
knows when to buy stock and 
what stock to buy. To imagine 
that millions of amateurs can play 
this game is madness. But there 
is contagion in this kind of think- 
ing. When banner articles advis- 
ing readers how to make a good 
deal in inflation appear in maga- 
zines of wide circulation, it is 
time for inoculation. 

One could summarize the situa- 
tion by saying that while today 
the majority are holding even or 
gaining, a large minority are con- 
tinuing to lose. Philosophically, in 
a free democratic society it has 
always been held that the major- 
ity could not and should not im- 
pose on the minority. This is an 
over-simplified picture of our 
complex dilemma. 

The judgment of the market 
place may be significant. Some of 
the so-called wise money in this 
country, and in the wide world 
as far as that is concerned, is try- 
ing to hedge in various ways. We 
have exported during the current 
year to date more than $2 billion 
in gold. This money flowed out of 
the country largely because of 
changes in the balance of trade 
and other economic factors. Some 
of it may have gone because a few 
people thought they would do 
better to cash in on American 


assets and bring them home in a 


form that couldn’t depreciate in 
dollar terms. What is a few to- 
day could be many tomorrow. 


The performance of the stock 
market is apparent to all. When 
investment experts and specula- 
tors generally agree that most 
stock prices are too high by any 
of the historical indices, some- 
thing has been added when these 
same people continue to buy— 
or at least refuse to sell. The 
“something added” is, of course, 
the hope or belief that ownership 
of equities will furnish some 
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hedge against erosion of the dol- 
ar. 

What a few may be doing to- 
day could accelerate into a large 
flight from the dollar. The world 
at large is watching our money 
with great concern. Circum- 
stances have placed us in the posi- 
tion of world banker, a role oc- 
cupied by the British for a long 
time. The obligation of the bank- 
er is not only to help to provide 
capital resources but to hold with 
sound money. Our preachments to 
the world and to the so-called un- 
derdeveloped countries against 
the wickedness of inflation and 
unbalanced national budgets are 
not going to be received with very 
much force unless our action sup- 
ports our preaching. 

The suggestion made by some, 
namely, that the way to control 
inflation is to impose price and 
ultimately wage controls, is rather 
naive. The experience of the 
country during wartime showed 
that this is a weak approach to a 
fundamental problem. If price 
control does not work under an 
atmosphere of national support of 
a war effort, it certainly will not 
work in times like the present. 

Another suggestion is a law cal- 
culated to attempt to restore bal- 
ance between the bargaining pow- 
er of labor and business. There 
have been other suggestions, such 
as those calling for the passage 
of a law which, for example, 
would set up a government bu- 
reau, such as a consumer’s bureau, 
to express judgment on the jus- 
tification for price rises in basic 
industries. 

These suggestions reflect the 
well-known American character- 
istic—when in trouble pass a new 
law. One new law will lead to 
another, and ultimately we get 
back te my starting place—statism 
in practically complete form. 

You are certainly asking at this 
point: If we face a great danger, 
what do we do? 

First, we decide that inflation 
is a real threat and that we can- 
not contain it either by laws alone 
or by escape to so-called inflation 
hedges. 

Then we have to use in full all 
the institutions we have available 
to carry out our national purposes 
of a stable dollar, high-level em- 
ployment, and freedom of eco- 
nomic growth. These instruments 
are the Federal Reserve and its 
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power to regulate the supply of 
money and credit; a fiscal, budg- 
etary, and debt management 
policy which must be developed 
in a way to assure balanced budg- 
ets over time; and a tax structure 
which will produce surpluses in 
Saeed a and will have 
enou ex ty to 

growth despite the necessity faa 
high tax-take. 

What we have also to do is to 
find effective ways to educate the 
public in basic economics. The 
people must understand thorough- 
ly the fundamental economic truth 
that a society cannot take more 
out of an economy than it puts in. 
Too many people believe that all 
that is needed in a democracy is 
to vote right and we can have 
whatever we want. Production is 
the result of successfully combin- 
ing management, capital, and 
labor and materials in a favorable 
climate. Out of production comes 
distribution. We must produce 
more, if we want to have more. 
Since so much of our production 
is required for national defense, 
the short run rate at which we 
can improve our civilian stand- 
ards of goods and services has 
some practical limitations. On a 
long-term basis with the proper 
kind of environment, we have 
the capacity to have almost all of 
the things we need and want. 

If these warnings on the dan- 
gers and problems of inflation in 
this country sound like Jeremiah 
(the Prophet of Woe), they are so 
intended. 

As a people, Americans are and 
have a right to be consistently 
optimistic. A danger has to be 
very visible and very present to 
bring about appropriate action. 
We know that this danger is very 
present; we must share the re- 
sponsibility to make it clearly 
visible. My belief is that we will 
meet the challenge. Let us be 
determined that we will do it soon 
enough and vigorously enough. 
Our reward will be that by avoid- 
ing further price rises we will not 
have to pay the resulting penalty 
of economic dislocation and of 
economic and human suffering. 


With Reid, McDowell 


(Special to THE FrvaNoraL CHRONICLE) 
SPOKANE, Wash. — Harley O, 
Van Hise is affiliated with Reid, 
McDowell & Frazier, Payton Bldg, 
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the bowels of the Arctic tundra for petroleum. It is 
eaid of Alaska that it probably contains every mineral 
in the table of elements; probably all are within the 
shadow of Mount McKinley, at 20,320 feet, the highest 
peak in North America. 

The tremendous sweep of green that is Alaska’s forest 
is virtually untapped. But a new, big, bristling Pulp 
Mill, built at a cost of $56 million hums the quick tune 
that keeps Ketchikan jumping. 

But, as I pointed out, Alaska is remote. 

To the transportation industry, this means a challenge, 
@ challenge we are beginning to meet and will meet 
in 1959 with greater vigor. Already, passenger flow in 
and out of Fairbanks, key city in the heart of Alaske, 
has more than doubled for Alaska Airlines, Inc. 

Alaska is slowly learning to pull food from the rich 
but mostly untended soil; today the new state imports 
90° of its foodstuffs. Automobiles, washers, dryers, 
electric irons, clothing and thousands of other necessary 
items must be brought in from the other 48 states. 
Alaska’s population of 220,000 persons must double and 
redouble before surface transportation can meet the 
needs of the state’s unique climate and economy. Until 
then airlines will be the vital arm of transportation in 
the north. This coming year will be the busiest for air 
transportation. 

Since Alaska has one of the greatest natural tourist 
lures in the world, it may find its biggest business by 
developing this God-given resource. Tourists will prob- 
ably bring into the 49th State more than $30 million 
this year and with the signing of the Presidential decree 
making Alaska’s statehood law, next year should add 
several million to this figure. 

Fishing is both an $80 million annual business but is 
Kikewise another tourist attraction. No bigger salmon 
exist than those caught in Alaska’s chilly waters. Petro- 
leum exploration activities have led some economists to 
precict that in a few years petroleum will over-shadow 
all other industries in Alaska; a bold prognosis con- 
sidering the $400 million expansion in lumber and pulp 
in Southeastern Alaska. Alaska—new, bright and po- 
tential—must have its link with its neighbors to the 
South. In 1959, Alaska Airlines intends to assume the 
important role of providing that link. 


F. R. WILLS 


President, General Acceptance Corporation 

The renewed confidence which consumers are showing 
dn their attitude toward job stability and their sureness 
about future income is the key factor in the outlook for 
the consumer finance industry in 1959. A reliable baro- 
meter of consumer buying intentions 
has been the series of studies con- 
ducted by the Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. Their latest 
survey reports that a marked up- 
surge in consumer optimism has 
taken place since the mid-summe: 
of 1958. 

The trend of personal income in 
the United States provides another 
encouraging factor. The annual rate 
of personal income (seasonally ad- 
justed) for the first 11 months of 
1958 was $352.9 billion as compared 
with $348.0 billion in the corre- 
sponding period of 1957. These fig- 
ures indicate a healthy recovery 
from the downward trend of late 
1957 and early 1958. Gains in consumer income cus- 
tomarily have brought increased interest in and demand 
for consumer credit 

In particular, the volume of automobile instalment 
credit extended by our industry is expected to show an 
impressive increase in 1959. Conservative automobile 
dndustry sources predict that new car sales in 1959 will! 
range between 5,100,000 and 5,500,000, which will com- 
pare with total expected factory sales in 1958 of about 
4,500,000. 

Also contributing to a more favorable outlook for 
automobile instalment credit is the fact that the record- 
breaking volume of instalment credit extended for car 
purchase in 1955 has been largely liquidated by now 
Furthermore, 1958 was the first year since 1954 that the 
amount of automobile instalment credit repayments ex- 
ceeded credit extensions. 

It appears at this time that the consumer finance in- 
dustry will be able to obtain ample funds at relatively 
reasonable rates in 1959. While interest rates which 
finance companies pay for their funds rose substantially 
during the second half of 1958, it appears unlikely that 
the Federal Government will again permit a return to 
an excessive “tight money” policy. 

The extent of General Acceptance’s faith in the future 
is perhaps best evicenced by our willingness to complete 
two major expansions in 1958—the purchase of 18 of- 
fices of Admiral Finance Corporation and 14 offices of 
Chevron Finance Company. “GAC” now has a network 
of 194 offices from coast-to-coast. With these acquisi- 
tions, our company is in a much better strategic position 
¢o benefit from increased public demand for consumer 
finance services. 


Summing up, the all-important element is greater 
confidence on the part of the public. Jobs seem more 
secure and this attitude is being translated into a more 
liberal approach toward undertaking credit obligations. 
climate of consumer optimism should make 1959 
one of the best years of the past decade for the consumer 
Finance industry 
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R. BAXTER WILSON 
President, Mississippi Power & Light Company 

The recession of 1957-58 did not affect the economy of 
Mississippi to the same extent as the nation as a whole. 
Jackson, the state capital, ranked during six consecutive 
months of 1958 as the top city nationally on the basis of 
improvement in general economic 
conditions over the prior year. While 
the rate of growth, or expansion, for 
the state as a whole slowed some- 
what in 1958, business activity ex- 
ceeded that for 1957 by some 6%. 
From this higher plateau a further 
increase of 6 to 8% is anticipated 
for the year 1959. 

Agriculture is an important income 
producer in Mississippi and all indi- 
cations point to a significant im- 
provement in this area. Cotton pro- 
duction in the last two years has 
been disappointing due to adverse 
weather and to the fact that so much 
land was withdrawn from production 
through the “soil bank” program. 
It is estimated that “average” weather, abandonment of 
the “soil bank,” and mere flexible acreage controls will 
result in an increase of 23% in farm income from this 
source, Production of meat, poultry, and staples has been 
vrowing steadily as important income producers and 
this trend is expected to continue. While the prices of 
beef and pork are projected to recede somewhat this 
fall, the stability of this group as a whole should not be 
adversely affected and income shouid increase about 3% 
over 1958. Over-all cash farm income should exceed 
that for 1958 by about 9%. 

Location of new industry and expansion of existing 
industries in the state are expected to proceed at a rate 
roughly equivalent to that of 1958. Industrial produc- 
tion, however, should be generally upward during 1859 
reflecting national trends. The high level of building 
activity, expanded highway program, and anticipated 
increese in agricultural production should stimulate out- 
put of certain industrial groups which were depressed 
during 1958. 

Manufacturing and non-agricultural employment in 
Mississippi have reached record levels recently and a 
further increase is indicated for 1959. The drop-off in 
agricultural employment experienced in recent years 
(through mechanization and reduced acreage) should sta- 
bilize at or above the current figure. As a result, it is 
expected that 1959 will find more people emploved at 
higher wages and that this will support new records in 
sales of goods and services. 

The year 1958, for our business, did not produce any 
contraction but simply resulted in a smaller than normal 
rate of growth. Industrial revenue, for example, in- 
creased nearly 4% during the recession period. In 1959 
we expect to do somewhat better than in 1958. Resi- 
dential Revenue should increase about 8%, commercial 
and industrial revenue about 6%, government and mu- 
nicipal revenue about 4% over the prior year. Over-all, 
we expect our rate of revenue growth from these sources 
to be about one-and-one-half times that of 1958. 
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J. THEODORE WOLFE 


President, Baltimore Gas and Electric Company 

At the threshold of the new year, business activity 
in the Baltimore area is showing a steady comeback 
from the low levels which extended through the first 
six to eight months of 1958. Electric power consumption 
—a good economic barometer — o! 
about half of our large high tension 
customers was not affected down- 
ward by the recession. The lines 
of industry which showed increased 
usage for the year include, among 
others, can manufacturing, electrical 
equipment, lumber and_ building 
products, paints and pigments, rub- 
ber products, soap products, stone 
products, and Federal Government 
operations. About 80% of those that 
were affected had fully or substan- 
tially recovered from the drop by 
the end of the year, the principal 
classes of this kind being chemical. 
acid and fertilizer manufacturing, 
meat packing, stainless steel production, metal fabrica- 
tion, and paper and felt manufacturing. 

Figures for December are not yet available, but based 
on the 11 months ending with November, we expect 
cubic foot sales of gas for the year will exceed 1957 by 
about 13%, and kilowatthour sales of electricity to be 
just about equivalent to last year. Increases in electric 
sales to both residential and commercial users were 
offset by a decrease in industrial sales. For 1959, sales 
of gas are expected to exceed 1958 by about 10°, witii 
sales of electricity showing an increase of 8%. These 
figures exclude electric sales to a large steel mill where 
some of the power our Company supplied in 1957 was 
displaced by the addition of a generating unit using 
by-product fuel. 

During the past year our Company recorded net gains 
of over 8,600 residential electric and over 5,800 residen- 
tial gas customers. There was a decline in new home 
construction which extended through August. In Sep- 
tember, however, a marked improvement in housing 
starts was noted. At the end of November, the number 
of building permits issued for the preceding three 
months showed a 70% increase over the corresponding 
period of 1957. This fact, coupled with reports from 
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our larger builders, is indicative that new home con- 
struction in 1959 will be well above that for.the past year, 

Business obtained during 1958 from industrial and 
commercial customers for new electric and gas installa- 
tions is estimated to produce a net increase in our 
Company’s revenues of about $5,300,000 annually. Con- 
tracts to supply new gas installations exceeded all 
previous records, being 38% greater than for 1957. New 
electric contracts showed a small increase over the 
preceding year and were the second highest in our 
history. A considerable amount of this new business 
will not be connected to our lines until some time during 
the coming year. We have prospects for 1959 of contracts 
for new commercial and industrial load additions, both 
gas and electric, closely approximating the 1958 results. 

There are a number of specific items which point to 
an acceleration of industrial activity in the Baltimore 
area during the coming 12 months. One is the erection 
here ot a $30,000,000 electrolytic copper refinery, sched- 
uled to begin operations in midsummer. This large 
industrial acquisition, together with existing copper 
refining facilities, will make this the nation’s second 
largest copper retining center. 

Stainless steel production is increasing rapidly. Of 
the two large local plants, one has recently added and 
the other now has under way major expansions of 
production facilities. There is increased activity in the 
metal working industries, with several recent sizable 
expansions by large concerns in this field. Improvement 
is being shown in chemical and fertilizer manufacture. 
Manufacturers of electrical equipment are operating at 
a high level. : 

As in the past, future business activity in the Balti- 
more area will reflect the benefits of the wide diversi- 
fication of industry here. Our service area of 2,300 
square miles comprises the Port and Metropolitan area 
of Baltimore and all or part of eight surrounding 
counties. This mid-Maryland section contains about 
1,750,000 people, or nearly 60% of the State’s population. 
Industries here also enjoy the advantage of immediate 
proximity to the nation’s capital, a second large and 
growing metropolitan area which gives a combined con- 
sumer market of over 3,600,000 people within a 35-mile 
radius. In our Company’s territory there are more than 
2200 manufacturing establishments, representing every 
major group in the U. S. Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion, and a number of these plants rank as the world’s 
largest of their kinds. 

During the five-year period 1959 to 1963 we estimate 
that the growing needs for electric and gas service in 
the Baltimore area will require expenditures by our 
Company of $270,000,000 for new construction, of which 
about 80% will be for expansion of our electric system, 
16% for our gas system, and the remainder for miscel- 
laneous facilities. 

The second 125,000 kilowatt unit at our Herbert A. 
Wagner steam electric generating station is now in final 
stages of completion and scheduled to go into opera- 
tion early in 1959. It will increase our steam electric gen- 
erating capacity to over one million kilowatts. 

During the coming year, we estimate expenditures for 
new construction at approximately $47,000,000. About 
¢15,000,000 of this will be for new electric generating ca< 
pacity and associated facilities, most of which will be 
initial construction of our new Charles P. Crane steam 
electric generating station east of the City, where the 
first 175.000 kilowatt unit is tentatively scheduled for 
1961. Other construction expenditures during 1959 
include $22,000,000 for expansions and improvements to 
our electric transmission and distribution facilities, and 
$7,000,000 for additions and improvements to our gas 
distribution facilities. 

Our Company's expansion program is geared to the 
growth—residential, commercial and industrial—fore- 
seen in this area for 1959 and the years immediately 
ahead. Based on past experience and current conditions, 
we have every reason for confidence that this growth 
will materialize. 


HARLESTON R. WOOD 
President, Alan Wood Steel Company 

The steel industry enters 1959 with renewed vigor and 
in an economic climate considerably more favorable than 
that in which it enteved 1958. 

General business conditions are improving and down- 
ward inventory adjustments have, 
for the most part, been completed by 
consumers of steel. The upward trend 
developing in durable goods manu- 
facturers’ sales and new orders 
should result in at least a mild 
build-up of steel inventories in com- 
ing months. This reversal of inven- 
tery trend will add an increasing 
inipetus to the demand for produc- 
tion of steel. 

Stee] production will, more than 
likely, receive a further boost when 
the 1959 auto styles are available in 
greater supply and auto dealers in- 
crease their inventories to meet the 
demand for immediate delivery in 
competitive marketing. Spending for 
capital improvements is also expected to develop 
strength through 1959 as commercial and industrial con- 
struction is affected by the general economic recovery. 

The steel industry is, consequently, looking forward 
with confidence to an operating rate averaging 75 to 
80% of capacity or better for the year 1959. 

Alan Wood Steel Company devoted its primary ef- 
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forts in 1958 to consolidation of the improved positior 
it has achieved in the steel market through its recent 
expansion and modernization of equipment. These ef- 
forts resulted in considerable progress in cost reduction 
and quality improvement, and enabled the Company to 
operate during the year at a slightly higher per cent 
of its rated capacity than the industry as a whole. They 
also resulted in a level of earnings which must be con- 
sidered satisfactory in view of the poor business condi- 
tions which prevailed through most of the year. 

The year 1958 also saw substantial completion of the 
Company’s Iron Powder Plant which will go into opera- 
tion in carly 1959. This plant is the first commercial 
direct reduction plant to be built using the H-Iron 
method of reduction anc holds great promise for the 
future of the Company. It will provide a further diversi- 
fication of products, and permit Alan Wood to enter 
into an expanding market for iron powder to produce 
molding parts, welding rod coatings, cutting and scarf- 
ing powders, and high grade melting stock. 

Three years of operation, uninterrupted by labor dis- 
putes involving contiact negotiations, will be completed 
during 1959. This was accomplished through the accept- 
ance by management and labor of a three-year contract 
in 1956. Negotiations with the United Steel workers of 
America will be conducted midway in 1959, and it is 
hoped that agreement can be reached without involving 
a long and costly dispute resulting in an economic loss 
to all parties concerred and the economy as a whole. 

With the continued growth of the economy, we look 
forward to a successful year in 1959, and a continuation 
of our expansion program te take care of future de- 
mands upon our facilities which will most certainly re- 
sult from current technological progress and the na- 
tion’s expanding population. 


J. ALBERT WOODS 


President, Commercial Solvents Corporation 
_ 1959 should be a better business year for the chemical 
industry and for the economy in general. This improve- 
ment over 1958 is expected to be on the order of a 10% 
improvement in dollar sales. These gains, however, will 
not be made without effort. 

The upturn of the economy which 
begen at midyear 1958 gathered 
momentum in the fourth quarter 
and carried over strongly into the 
new year. The effect upon the 
chemical industry was rapid and 
substantial as major areas of busi- 
ness replenished depleted inventories 
and resumed moderate to high 
production levels. 

Much of the chemical industry’s 

output finds its way to the consumer 
in the form of other people’s prod- 
ucts. The business of chemical com- 
panies, therefore, is extremely sensi- 
tive to tluctuations in other areas of 
the economy. 
_ With the automobile industry signalling a 20% increase 
in production, textiles predicting a healthy year ahead, 
housing starts estimated by the Federal Government at 
better than 1.2 million and the Gross National Product 
expected to rise by 10%, the chemical industry has good 
reason to anticipate continued improvement in 1959. 

Not all the signs are so encouraging. Although profits 
may be expected to increase in 1959 they probably will 
not keep pace with the increase in sales volume. Rising 
taxes, raw materials and labor costs with the effects 
of overproduction in some markets are likely to offset 
to some extent the benefits of expanded business. The 
price breaks which troubled much of the chemical in- 
dustry during 1958 probably will not repeat themselves 
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Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 
Indiana Gas & Water Company 


Indiana Gas & Water was or- 
ganized in July, 1945, to acquire 
the gas and water properties of 
Public Service of Indiana. Louis 
B. Schiesz (previously Executive 
Vice-President of Public Service) 
became President of the new com- 
pany and is now Chairman of the 
Board. Gas service is furnished 
to 61, and water to 7 communi- 
ties, in the central, north central 
and southern parts of Indiana; 
New Albany, Lafayette and 
Bloomington are the largest cities 
served. The population of the area 
is about 405,000. 

The service territory is highly 
industrialized, including com- 
panies such as General Motors, 
Chrysler, General Electric, Col- 
gate-Palmolive, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Aluminum Corp. and Le- 
high Portland Cement. The area 
contains the finest gypsum de- 
posits in the U. S. and in 1955 
interconnection was made with 
National Gypsum and U. S. Gyp- 
sum at Shoals. Agriculture is ex- 
tensive and diversified. The south- 
ern service area is considered part 
of the Louisville, Kentucky, met- 
ropolitan district which has been 
enjoying considerable growth. 

Gas sales contribute about 91% 
of revenues and water 9%. Resi- 
dential (including heating) serv- 
ice provides 54% of gas revenues, 
commercial 14%, industrial 30% 
(of which 18% is firm) and mis- 
cellaneous 2%. There are about 
105,000 gas customers and 32,000 
water connections. 

While the company buys about 
99% of its gas, manufacturing 
plants are maintained for emer- 
gency and peak shaving, with a 
capacity of about 10,350,000 cf of 
1,000 btu gas. 

Principal suppliers are Pan- 
handle, Texas Gas Transmission, 
Ohio River Pipeline and (for a 
very small amount) Texas East- 
ern. Panhandle and Texas Gas 
supply the major part of the re- 
quirements; the Panhandle con- 
tract runs to 1966 and the re- 
maining contracts to 1973-6. Gas 
purchase cost averaged a little 
under 30 cents per mcf in 1957. 
However, suppliers have been 
raising their rates, subject in some 
cases to adjustment and refund 
under cases pending before the 
Federal Power Commission. 

The company maintains three 
underground storage fields in In- 
diana, located near Unionville, 
yreensburg and Lafayette. The 
capacity of the first two fields is 
about 2.4 billion cf but the ca- 
pacity of the third has not yet 
been reported, as it was placed 
in operation only about a year 
Maximum peak daily de- 
liveries of the two older fields 
would approximate 20 million cf 
compared with the maximum day 
sendout in 1957 of 125 million cf. 

The company has shown good 
growth, with revenues more than 
tripling in the decade ending 
1957. As with other companies 
in the Middle West, residential 
space heating furnished the im- 
petus for growth with sales in- 
creasing from 1.9 billion cf in 
1948 to 7.7 billion in 1957. Com- 
mercial space heating jumped 
from 0.6 to 2.2 billion (regular 
residential and commercial sales 
gained more slowly). Firm in- 


% dustrial sales increased from 1.7 


billion cf to 5.9 billion and inter- 
ruptible sales from 0.6 to 6.4 bil- 
lion. Average revenue per mef 
from residental space heating last 
year was 90 cents and from other 
residential customers $1.21. It 
was anticipated that service would 
be extended to 4,700 new space- 
heating customers during the 
1958-9 heating season, assuming 
approval by the State Commis- 
sion. Space-heating saturation 


was 52% of total residential and 
commercial customers at the end 
of 1957. 

Capitalization as of April -30, 
1958 was: funded debt 52% and 
common stock equity 48% (there 
was no preferred stock outstand- 
ing). In July the company sold 
$3 million Ist 4% bonds privately. 
The present number of common 
shares is about 1,556,000. There 
has been no public offering of 
common stock since rights were 
issued in 1951. The stock was split 
2-for-1 in 1954. Stock dividends 
of 3% in 1956, 2% in 1957 and 
2% in 1958 have been paid. 

Share earnings have followed 
an irregular trend, averaging 
about 95¢ in the years 1949-53 and 
rising to $1.55 in 1956. However, 
1957 earnings dropped to $1.40 
after giving effect to the stock 
dividend. While revenues gained 
6.1% in 1957 the cost of purchased 


gas increased 10% and other 
expenses 11.7%. Firm industrial 


gas sales continued their steady 
year-to-year growth, with an in- 
crease of nearly 10%, but in- 
terruptible sales were down 15.5% 
due largely to the prolonged labor 
strike in the cement industry. 

In the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 
1958, share earnings were $1.50 
vs. $1.43 in the previous 12 
months. Revenues showed a gain 
of 10% and net income 9%, but 
the stock dividend curtailed the 
increase in share earnings. 

Indiana Gas & Water has been 
quoted around 25 in the over- 
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counter 
regular cash dividend rate of $1 


market recently. The 
yields 4% and the 2% stock 
dividend would increase this to 
6%. The year-end stock dividend 
has now been paid for three years 
and according to the 1957 report, 
“recognizes the fact that a part of 
the earnings of the company have 
been retained in the business and 
that a portion of the earned sur= 
plus is, in effect, permanent capi- 
tal.” The price-earnings ratio is 
about 16.7. 


FIC Banks Place Debs. 


The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks offered yesterday (Jan. 14) 
a new issue of approximately $160 
million of 3.45% nine-month de- 
bentures, dated Feb. 2, 1959 and 
maturing Nov. 2, 1959. Price at 
par, the debentures are being of- 
fered through John T. Knox, Fis- 
cal Agent, and a nationwide sell- 
ing group of securities dealers. 

It was also announced that an 
issue already outstanding with a 
maturity of Aug. 3, 1959, was re~ 
opened for a total of $10 million, 
and was sold for delivery Feb. 2, 

Proceeds from the financing 
will be used to refund $136,500,- 
000 1% 3% debentures maturing 
Feb. 2, 1959. 


Join Jaffe, Lewis 

(Special to TH® FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Albert 
Fox and Louis Ross have joined 
the staff of Jaffe, Lewis & Co., 
1706 Euclid Avenue, members of 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Fox was formerly with Edward 
N. Siegler & Co. Mr. Ross wag 

with Ross, Borton & Co., Inc. 
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to the same degree in 1959. However, widespread price 
rises sufficient to offset increased costs are not 
likely, either. 

There is little to indicate that employment in the 
chemical industry will increase materially. The cost 
reduction and economy programs effected during the 
recession, the effects of the technological advances in 
recent pliant expansion and rising labor costs can be 
expected to work against more hiring. Such payroll 
expansion as may take place will probably be in the 
research and marketing areas. 

In summary then, look for a tendency among chemical 
companies to emphasize more profitable utilization of 
existing facilities, further elimination of non-profit 
items, more effective use of personnel, close control of 
inventories, continued attention to cost reduction pro- 
grams and no substantial increase in major capital 
eutlays for expansion. While some costs will continue 
to rise, prices should improve modestly. Sales will be 
ahead of 1958 by at least 10%. Earnings will rise, but 
not in the same ratio as sales. While 1959 will not be a 
peak year in the econcmic cycle, it promises to be a 
good one for business. 


JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President, Southwestern Life Insurance Company 


In addition to the usual factors which affect the busi- 
ness of life insurance, there will be added this year that 
af Federal taxation. The question in this area is not so 
much as to the amount of taxes that the companies 
should or will be required to pay, but, rather, whether 
the formula will maintain the competitive status that has 
so long existed in the life insurance business or whether 
it will give an advantage to the mutuals over the stock 
companies. 


As you probably know, some 20 odd mutual companies 
have had a bill introduced which, if passed, would shift 
to a large extent the tax burden from the big to the 
small, with the result of giving the mutuals such com- 
petitive advantages as to possibly eliminate stock life 
imsurance companies. I still have that faith in the Ameri- 
can people and their representatives in Congress that I 
do not believe such a law will be passed. 


However, there is no question but what the Federal 
taxes of the companies will be changed and increased 
and, until this matter is settled, it would be pure guess 
to try to forecast the outlook for 1959. I appreciate your 
courtesy in suggesting that mayhap my views might be 
of interest 40 your readers. 


BEN H. WOOTEN 


President, First National Bank im Dallas, Texas 


We continue to be optimistic about the economic future 
of the Southwest. A decade and a half of rather rapid 
industrialization here shows little evidence of abating. 
Its momentum no doubt kept the Southwest from feeling 
the full force of the recent recession. 
In fact the recession had only a 
moderate impact upon our section 
of the country. 

Banking activity and growth reflect 
the expanding regional economy 
which we serve. The vigorous trend 
ef industrial development and the 
persistently high business activity 
here have sustained a consistently 
strong demand for loans and other 
bank services. We just closed the 
most impressive year in our history. 
1959 looks even better. 

Abiding confidence in the economic 
future of our area coupled with rapid 
development in all phases of bank- 
ing has prompted many banks in the 
Southwest to enlarge their capital and expand their 
facilities. 


Of course, no region or area can insulate itself com- 
pletely from national business trends and fluctuations; 
and no small amount of confidence among business 
people here stems from a belief that the U. S. economy 
as a whole is headed upward toward record highs in 1959, 
despite some disturbing elements that plague us all. One 
of these is inflation, fear of which has been mounting 
and eould reach alarming proportions. Another is the 
seemingly irresistible increase in government spending 
(Federal, state, and local) whose magnitude makes not 
only the total tax burden heavy but contributes to infla- 
tion through unbalanced public budgets regardless of 
high taxes. 


Needless to say, efforts to keep the forces of inflation 
contained have generated fluctuations in the money mar- 
ket which create investment problems for commercial 
banks and other financial institutions. We fully expect 
these conditions to continue in 1959. At the same time 
we hope that they do not become so disturbing that the 
basic strength of our economy will be afflicted. 


C. G. WRIGHT 
President, Otter Tail Power Company 


That part of the Upper Midwest served by Otter Patl 
Power Company (northwestern and west central Minne- 
sota, eastern North Dakota and northeastern South Da- 
kota), because it is predominantly agricultural in char- 
aeter, establishes its own economic trends based on 
weather and crop conditions, farm prices, and other fac- 
tors related to agriculture. As evidence of this fact, it 
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can be pointed out that the industrial recession in the 
East had little or no influence on Otter Tail Power Com- 
pany’s growth and income during the 1957-1958 period. 


In general, 1958 was an excellent crop year throughout 
the Company’s service area. Business conditions, with 
few exceptions, were correspondingly good. Personal 
incomes appear to be rising in line with the generally 
upward trend in the area. North Dakota is expected to 
have an all-time record high of farm income. 


Very apparent in this part of the Upper Midwest is a 
growing interest in developing new industries geared to 
the agricultural economy. New food processing plants in 
particular have been established and others already ex- 
isting have been expanded. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that food processing will become of utmost im- 
portance to the prosperity of the region in the years 
ahead. 


In the western part of the Company’s service area, the 
petroleum industry has proved itself to be a healthy and 
growing business that has done much to bolster the econ- 
cmy of the region. Pipe line pumping stations have 
brought about an increased demand for electric energy. 


To the east, the St. Lawrence seaway development 
holds great promise for the region by opening up new 
markets for the crops grown and the products produced 
in the area. 


In conjunction with the University of Minnesota and 
aided by a Ford Foundation grant, the recently an- 
nounced Upper Midwest Research and Development 
Council’s plan to study the economy of the 9th Federal 
Reserve District should do much to focus attention on 
and heighten interest in the area in the next sevéral 
years. 


In 1959, it is expected that Otter Tail Power Company 
and the electric utility industry in the area will continue 
to develop according to the growth pattern of about 7% 
per year established in recent years. Population growth 
in the area has been slow, but it is expected that in- 
creased use of electrical energy will come more from 
new uses of electricity rather than from the addition of 
new customers. 


Crop conditions and farm prices will be strong deter- 
mining factors in how much Otter Tail Power Company 
will grow in 1959 and the years beyond. However, the 
agricultural economy of the area at the beginning of 
the new year is sound and there is every reason to expect 
that the Company’s growth will continue at the same 
pace as in 1958. 

A busy year is in prospect in carrying out the Com- 
pany’s 1959 construction program budgeted at $9,150,000. 
There is no reason to think that any part of the program 
can be postponed. All of it will be necessary to keep pace 
with increased customer demands in the Otter Tail 
Power Comany service area in the year ahead. 


W. W. WRIGHT 
Vice-President, Finance, Beckman Instruments, Inc. 


Our business is in the electronics field with particu- 
lar accent on instrumentation. We have a substantial 
portion of our business in components which are used 


by other instrument and systems manufacturers 
by the military. Approximately 15 
to 20% of our total sales appears to 
be directly related to defense ex- 
penditures. In addition to govern- 
ment expenditures in the defense 
area, our business is also affected by 
government expenditures and grants 
in the fields of medicine and health 
since we produce and sell a substan- 
tial amount of medical instruments. 

In general, it is our opinion that 
the electronics and instrumentation 
business will continue to be growth 
industries. By this we mean it is 
our belief that the rate of growth 
will continue to average substan- 
tially above that of the national 
economy as a whole. Our own busi- 
ness and that of the industry, how- 
ever, will have a gradually declining percentage of 
growth annually due to the fact that the growth each 
year will be applying to the larger base of the previous 
year. Thus, for the longer term, we are now thinking in 
the range of 10 to 15% growth per year. This compares 
with our understanding of the growth of the national 
economy in the range of 3 to 4%. 


Returning now to our outlook for the year 1959, we 
are not expecting that this will be a year which shows 
quite the growth that we expect on the average for the 
next several years. 


Defense spending has picked up but this is not a large 
enough portion of our total business to produce a sub- 
stantial increase in our total sales. The sales of medical 
instruments will continue to improve, particularly if the 
increased government grants to hospitals, research lab- 
oratories, and medical colleges become available for 
expenditure. New products in this line will also assist 
us toward higher sales in 1959. 
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W. W. Wright 


The majority of the remainder of our products are 
tied in with capital expenditures in industry. I am sure 
that your readers are well aware of the fact that capital 
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expenditures in ,1959 for industry in 
pected to be only slightly ahead of the vear 
below the level that occurred in 1957. 

The one bright spot in the capital expenditure area is 
the fact that -substantially higher percentages of the 
total industrial capital expenditures are being made for 
instrumentation and control equipment. This should 
enable us ito have a level of sales in these areas some- 
what above that which occurred in 1958, b.ut we can 
hardly expect 1959 to be an exceptional growth year. 

Certainly, ati the present time, we do not foresee any 
need to substantially increase our production facilities 
to meet much higher levels of business *han are cur- 
rently being achieved. 

The whole field of clectronics and instrumentation is 
becoming more -competitive. The price structure of our 
products is, therefore, becoming rather more of a factor 
than it previously was in determining the total volume 
of business which we shall do. 

We believe, of course, that the same 
plicable to the many other firms in the 
instrumentation fields. 

One of the réasons why the business is so competitive 
is the fact that, yoy can begin a business in these product 
lines without a substantial amount of starting capital. 
This is an invitation to employees of the firms already 
in the business to go out on their own and ‘start a com- 
petitive business. These competitive businesses fre- 
quentiy get into rough going due to the lack of sufficient 
capital and«start prite cutting in order to obtain sales 
in sufficient volume to meet -their payrolls and other 
obligations. .* * ' 

The next few years will, in our opinion, see a con- 
siderable shakéout of many of these smaller firms. We 
question, howevér, if there will ever be again the high 
profit margins” which some of the businesses in the 
electronics ‘ahd instrumentation field had in earlier 
years. 
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“MILES F. YORK 
President,’ The Atlantic Companies 


It is about as risky to forecast a year ahead in the 
insurance business as it is .to pick the All-American 
Team before thé football season commences. Neverthe- 
less, as 1958 wore to a close there were signs that the 
longest adverse cycle in the history 
of property and casualty underwrit- 
ing was coming to an end. 

Despite the modified optimism pre- 
vailing, however, automobile under- 
writing still gives cause for much 
concern. At this writing the industry 
has not yet been abie to get anything 
approaching adequate rates in New 
York and, inasmuch as this State 
produces over 20% of the automobile 
bodily injury and property damage 
premiums, the heavy losses sustained 
have had a very serious effect on the 
whole automobile account. Presum- 
ably this situation will be at least 
partially corrected in the coming 
year but it will be some time before 
higher rates will be materially reflected in the 
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writing results, and even then vate increases may not be 
sufficient to keep. up with the constantly increasing num- 
ber and severity of personal injury and property dam- 


age claims, 

With a-higher-level of rates and witi expected 
improvement in. the: economy, the overail volume of 
premium ought to increase in 1959 from say 9 to 10% 
and if, as seems. indicated, the insurance business has 
turned the corner,:the year could be a reasonably good 
It must not be overlooked, however, that inflation 


one. 

is the biggest threat to both property and casualty in- 
surers and, unless this is held to moderate proportions, 
the industry will always be fighting to keep up with 
rising claims cost. 

It is probable that the year will see some further 
expansion of-the property companies into the life insur- 
ance field. This movement already has had a substantial 
start, and with it may come an extension of monthly 
premium payment plans, a number of which were an- 
nounced::in .1958.: All. of this, of course, tends to put 


increasing competitive pressure on the small companies, 
many of which ‘already feel under compulsion to enter 
into the multiple. line field, although some are neither 
adequately staffed nor financed. This might lead to some 
additional mergers; in fact, it is my opinion that mergers 
or consolidations will be increasingly common until the 
industry adjusts itself to multiple line underwriting. 

The question of costs is a concern to all insurance man- 
agements as the,battle lines are drawn between the 
direct selling and the agency. represented companies. The 
latter find ‘themselves in a squeeze and, while some sav- 
ing undoubtedly can be effected in their operating ex- 
material must come from reduced 
production costs. 

On the investment side of the business, it ts too early 
to tell what course the companies followed in 1958. How- 
ever, it is my irpression that the principal buying was 
in the tax free securities and I would guess that on bal- 
ance governments-and corporates were reduced. There 
was some selling of equities during the year but prob- 
ably on the whole there was little change in equity hold- 
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ings. The appreciation in equities, nevertheless, was sub- 
stantial and this resuited:in marked-increases in surplus 
despite the absence-of any material contribution from 
underwriting operations. 

All articles like this ought to carry.a hedge and, in 
concluding, { would like to say that the foregoing has 
been written on the assumption that there will be no 
general war and that the year ahead. will be free from 
an abnormally large number of. catastrophic losses. 


WILLIAM ZECKENDORF 
President, Webb & Knapp, Inc. 


Coutinued strength in the market values of real estate 
is the outlook for 1959. 

Real estate will probably attract a larger percentage 
of the money seeking flight from the dollar than during 
the past year. Securities have 
reached an all-time high with an un- 
precedented low yield. Real estate, 
on the other hand, has not increased 
as rapidly and offers greater oppor- 
tunities for higher income and capi- 
tal gains. 

The further tightening of money is 
of course an inhibiting factor, work- 
ing against the high real estate 
yields. Fixed yield real estate will 
follow the same downward trend as 
government and high-grade corpo- 
rate bonds. This is not a reflection 
of real estate values but of the 
money trend. 

Higher margin requirements on 
securities have had the effect of re- 
ducing leverage, and this will be another factor working 
in favor of real estate equities. 

Construction of housing for lower and middle income 
familities will be active, with a limited amount of de- 
velopment at high rentals. Industrial building will prob- 
ably be on a moderate basis. 

There will be an increment in the value of rural and 
suburban land. Second grade urban property will also 
appreciate reflecting a further increase in the number 
of urban renewal programs throughout the country. 

Building costs should remain stable,- Labor and raw 
materials should be in reasonable supply and employ- 
ment in the building trades will be-slightly above 1958 on 
a composite basis. 

While the real estate picture appears good, I see 
nothing spectacular in the 1959 trend. 
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PHILIP M. ZENNER 
. President Royal McBee Corporation 


The year 1958 was one of readjustment and re- 
evaluation for almost all of American business, including 
the office equipment industry. 

The 1957-58 recession had a direct effect on most 
industries in terms of sales and 
profits. It also had the indirect effect 
of bringing into sharp focus the 
mounting problems faced by man- 
agements in their efforts to control 
costs. 

An across-the-board deflationary 
trend did not take place during the 
recession. Rather, the manufacturer 
who was facing a descending sales 
curve also was facing a steady in- 
flationary movement in wages and 
prices of materials which would 
ultimately affect: the price of his 
own products. 

Apparently this inflation is to be 

Philip M. Zenner a condition with which industry 

must reckon through the foreseeable 
future It presents one of the greatest challenges 
American indusirial management has ever encountered, 
particularly in the face of accelerated imports from for- 
eign manufacturers who enjoy constantly rising worker 
productivity under more moderate inflationary wage 
trends. In meeting such a challenge, management’s 
progress should now be viewed not in the light of 
temporary gains but in the perspective of sound long- 
range progress. 

Management's principal obligation to its stockholders 
and employees is to make the business grow—in fact 
it must grow, in both health and size if it is to survive. 
Maintaining a profitable operaiion, of course, is neces- 
sary. But earnings in any one period can no longer be 
used as the yardstick of management. Such earnings 
are often susceptible to influences beyond the immediate 
contro! of management. Examples of such pressures 
are general business recessions, unsound marketing and 
pricing practices by competitors, and inflated wage and 
benefit demands by labor. The damaging effects of such 
factors on both earnings and growth have been felt by 
American business generally during much of the past 
two years. 

Nineteen fifty-nine’ gives promise of providing a 
more favorable climate in which management can 
make at least some of the needed adjustments to 
our more competitive economy and, through them, 
improve earnings. ! 

We expect 1959 to be a better business year in both 
sales and earnings. Of equal importance, we expect 
during 1959 to make significant strides in the program 
for continued expansion of our entire business as the 
best means of adjusting to the new economy. 
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ing and foreign purchases. Over 
the long term, of course, demands 
here too are in a rising trend, but 
interim fluctuations in these sec- 
tors often are fairly broad and are 
in fact responsible for most of the 
cyclical ups and downs in busi- 
ness, including the recession of 
1957-58. 

These volatile sectors, in the 
aggregate, are likely to be expand- 
ing over the near term, and this 
prospect may be taken as confirm- 
ing the outlook for a rising level 
of business in 1959. As of this mo- 
ment, however, there is no con- 
crete indication that expansion in 
any important sector will assume 
dramatic proportions. 

Rapid liquidation of business in- 
ventories was a major factor in the 
decline of industrial activity in the 
early months of 1958; conversely, 
the slackening of liquidation was 
largely responsible for the subse- 
quent upturn. As is usually the 
case after such a correction, in- 
ventories in many lines, but espe- 
cially in trade, are now said to be 
below normal working levels. 

With sales and orders improv- 
ing, some industries are already 
reported as beginning to rebuild 
their stocks, and the better busi- 
ness outlook, together with the 
possibility of a protracted steel 
strike next summer, argues for a 
renewal of a more general inven- 
tory accumulation in the period 
ahead. As long as no steep price 
increases for raw materials appear 
in the offing, the trend toward re- 
stocking is unlikely to become ag- 
gressive; productive capacity for 
industrial raw materials as well as 
for finished goods appears ample 
to meet requirements for quite 
some time ahead. It should be re- 
called, however, that inventory 
policies are particularly sensitive 
to changes in business expecta- 
tions and international develop- 
ments. Should a surge toward in- 
ventory accumulation take hold, 
business prospects might be af- 
fected to a greater extent than can 
be anticipated at this time. 


Capital Spending Outlook 

The decline in business spending 
on plant and equipment, which 
also contributed to the recent re- 
cession, appears to have come to 
an end. The recovery in industrial 
activity and tne rapid improve- 
ment in corporate profits should 
mean gradually higher outlays in 
1959. This conclusion is supporied 
by recent surveys of spending in- 
tentions and capital appropria- 
tions and by the behavior of new 
orders for machinery and machine 
tools. Rising wage rates are con- 
tinuing to generate strong pres- 
sures for the installation of cost- 
Saving machinery and equipment. 
However, capital outlays in the 
important manufacturing category 
are still being restrained by the 
presence of considerable unused 
capacity, a fact which is reflected 
in the sluggish behavior of con- 
tracts for industrial construction. 
In short, a wave of business in- 
vestment spending akin to that 
which sustained the business boom 
of 1955-57 is not yet in sight. 

Private construction in the ag- 
gregate is expected to set new rec- 
ords in 1959, both in dollar amount 
and physical volume. Experts in 
the field describe the outlook as 
generally favorable for most types 
of building activity, with the ex- 
ception of industrial construction. 
Elsewhere, including residential 
building, the volume of contracts 
awarded in recent months augurs 
for a high and rising rate of con- 
struction—at least for several 
months to come. 

Housing starts were stimulated 
in 1958 by the favorable financing 
conditions that prevailed in the 
first half of the year, the large 
purchases of mortgages under Fed- 
eral programs, and the further lib- 
eralization of credit terms for 


Government - underwritten mort- 
gages. Asa result, the annual rate 
of starts rose from some 900 thou- 
sand units early in 1958 to above 
1.3 million toward the year’s end, 
the highest since 1955. The ab- 
sence of any evidence of a resur- 
gent business investment boom 
suggests that mortgage money 
should be fairly readily available 
in 1959. Even without further 
large assistance from the Govern- 
ment, private home building seems 
likely to equal or exceed the 1.1 
million starts estimated for 1958. 


Automobiles in Particular 


The poor state of the market for 
new automobiles was another im- 
portant depressant in the 1958 
economy, and only in very recent 
weeks have sales registered any 
real improvement. However, since 
output late in 1958 was curbed by 
labor troubles and would-be 
buyers were discouraged by the 
absence of new cars in the show- 
rooms, the record to date provides 
little dependable evidence of the 
public’s response to the 1959 
models. 

The economic environment in 
almost every respect appears to 
favor a_ substantial increase in 
output and sales of automobiles 
and many other consumer dura- 
bles in 1959: employment is on 
the upgrade, personal income is 
setting new records, the borrow- 
ing capacity of many consumers 
has been enlarged, home building 
is strong, the replacement market 
for automobiles has broadened 
and some automobile purchases 
deferred because of the uncertain 
business climate in 1958 may be 
expected to be consummated in 
1959. Since there is less leeway 
for the liberalization of instal- 
ment credit terms which sparked 
auto sales in the banner year 1955, 
that year’s record sales of 7.2 mil- 
lion cars is unlikely to be chal- 
lenged, but there is every reason 
to anticipate sales of domestically 
produced automobiles climbing to 
the neighborhood of 5% million 
in 1959 for a gain of perhaps 114 
million above 1958, despite the 
prospect of further inroads being 
made by foreign cars. 


Federal Spending 

Federal Government orders and 
spending have been stepped up 
considerably in the past year—a 
development which undoubtedly 
aided the business recovery. Not 
only has defense spending been 
increased, but non-defense ex- 
penditures have risen sharply 
with greater social security and 
unemployment benefits, higher 
Government salaries, and heavier 
cisbursements in connection with 
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housing and urban redevelopment 
programs and agrieultural oriee 
support operations. 

Despite the insistence, inside 
and outside the Administration. 
on the need to restrain Govern- 
ment spending, it is most unlikely 
that the upward course of Fed- 
eral outlays can be reversed in 
the year ahead. In fact, strenuous 
efforts will presumably be re- 
quired to hold down further sub- 
stantial increases. The cost of de- 
fense is being boosted, at least 
for the present, by rapid tech- 
nological advances; the uneasy 
state of international affairs ar- 
gues against important reductions 
in this category in the near fu- 
ture. At the same time, many 
Government programs initiated in 
earlier years now call for iarger 
and larger appropriations, and 
powerful pressure groups are 
agitating for the adoption of ad- 
ditional programs. Pending the 
determination of Congressional 
action in the months to come, the 
most reasonable expectation at 
the moment is that Government 
expenditures will continue up- 
ward in 1959, although the rise 
may be less than in 1958. Obvi- 
ously, such an appraisal must be 
based on the assumption that the 
international situation will not 
change appreciably in the period 
ahead. 


Export Trade 


While our imports were main- 
tained surprisingly well during 
the recession, our exports plunged 
sharply from their 1957 peak. In 
part, this reflected a readjustment 
from the temporary stimulus pro- 
vided to overseas shipments by 
the Suez crisis, crop failures in 
Europe, and United States Gov- 
ernment programs for selling ag- 
ricultural products abroad against 
local currencies. In addition, for- 
eign competition is beginning to 
have an effect upon our foreign 
trade. Foreign producers are dem- 
onstrating an impressive ability 
to compete in the United States 
market both in terms of price and 
quality. By the same token, our 
exports are meeting with increas- 
ingly stiff competition from pro- 
ducers abroad, and the substantial 
advantage enjoyed by foreign 
manufacturers because of lower 
labor costs suggests that this trend 
may become even more insistent 
as time moves on. 

The upturn in business activity 
presages some increase in imports 
not only of raw materials but also 
of manufactured goods. As regards 
exports, the substantial improve- 
ment in gold reserves and foreign 
exchange positions of many Euro- 
pean countries and the recent steps 
toward currency convertibility 
may permit higher foreign pur- 
chases from the dollar area. How- 
ever, the expansion in world trade 
has recently leveled off, thus pre- 
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GROWING WITH A GROWING AREA 


1949 - 1958 — Ten Years of Steady Progress 


Plant Investment up 
Operating Revenues up 


KWHR Sales up 
Residential Use up 


Earnings per share up 


85% 
82%, 
145% 
87% 
26% 


(The above comparison is based on 
12 months ended November 30, 1958) 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS COMPANIES 


and its principal electric subsidiary 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Sumably moderating demands for 
American goods. On balance, while 
the volume of United States ex- 
ports may have stabilized at its 
reduced level, no great resurgence 
is currently in evidence, 


Major Problem Areas 


This general review of the pros- 
pects for 1959 indicates that de- 
mands in almost all important 
6ectors of the economy should be 
adding to the volume of output. 
Demands currently in evidence 
thus lend support to the widely 
accepted forecasts of a gross na- 
tional product around $470 billion 
for 1959 as a whole, with activity 
©n 2 rising slope over the next 12 
gnonths. Should prices embark on 
@ pronounced advance, the dollar 
@mount of gross national product 
would presumably be higher. 

Such forecasts, however, must 
be regarded as tentative appraisals 
of what is discernible today rather 
than as firm predictions of the 
future. In the light of last year’s 
experience, when the recession 
was both sharper and shorter than 
Generally expected, it is prudent 
to allow for the possibility, if not 
the likelihood, that as 1959 un- 
folds, the course of the economy 
may be affected by a number of 
imponderables hovering over the 
business scene. The high state of 
business confidence, bolstered by 
the brevity of the recession, could 
boost demands by consumers or 
business well above the levels here 
anticipated. At the same time, the 
development of a boom psychol- 
ogy, labor troubles, the wage-cost- 
price spiral and inflationary pres- 
6ures from various sides could cre- 
ate troublesome problems for bus- 
finess and for the economy as a 
whole 

Inflation 

The spread of inflation 
psychology has become an in- 
creasingly disquieting force in the 
American business scene. Expec- 
tations of inflation undoubtedly 
played an important part in the 
business boom of 1955-57, and 
6ubsided only mildly and tem- 
@erarily in the subsequent reces- 
gion. With the recovery in 
business, they were given renewed 
dmpetus by the absence of any 
@ignificant easing in prices, par- 
ticularly prices of manufactured 
@oods, and by the persistence of 
the wage-cost-price spiral in the 
€ace of increased unemployment, 
@harply reduced profits and large 
anutilized productive capacity. 
The prospect of a record budget 
deficit for a peacetime year has 
further strengthened these expec- 
tations, and today inflation 
peychology appears to be more 
widespread in the United States 
than in a great many years. 

Such expectations present a real 
threat to future business stability 
a@nd economic progress. Whether 
they come to manifest themselves 
in speculation in equities, com- 
modities or other tangible assets, 
sharply accelerated accumulation 
of business inventories or forced- 
draft expansion of industrial 
facilities, or large forward buying 
by the public — the eventual re- 
eult is likely to be serious 
economic unsettlement and pain- 
ful correction. Even more alarm- 
ing is the prospect of inflationary 
pressures becoming cumulative 
and gaining momentum. 


This is not just a remote possi- 
bility. The risk is very real as 
€videnced by the operation of the 
Wwage-cost-price spiral, which is 
being accentuated, moreover, by 
the frequent incorporation of 
escalator clauses and _ so-called 
“improvement factors” in wage 
contracts. Rising costs and prices, 
in turn, increase the working 
capital requirements of business. 
The reluctance of investors to 
acquire long-term Government 
securities in an inflationary cli- 


mate compels the Treasury to rely 
more heavily on_ short-dated 
obligations, which in turn impedes 
credit restraint and makes for 
larger expansion of the money 
supply. Yet another example is 
the pressure for higher Govern- 
ment spending to protect favored 
groups and favored projects from 
the effects of higher prices and 
this further intensifies the budget 
problem. In short, there are more 
and more signs that inflation is 
feeding on itself. 

For the present and perhaps for 
some time to come, the availabil- 
ity of manpower, raw materials 
and industrial capacity would 
seem to mitigate the hazard of 
vigorous increases in commodity 
prices in the United States. Such 
resources, however, are not neces- 
sarily a bulwark against inflation 
psychology backed by strong in- 
flationary pressures. This has 
been well illustrated by the recent 
history of France, where a highly 
developed economy, richly en- 
dowed with agricultural and in- 
dustrial resources, has for many 
years been helpless against the 
progressive depreciation of its 
currency and the spiralling of in- 
flation, and where drastic action 
has just been announced in 
another effort finally to stem the 
tide. Admittedly, there are many 
points of difference between the 
two countries, but even in the 
United States, the inflationary 
pressures have become too per- 
sistent and pervasive of late to be 
ignored. 


The Labor Situation 

Concern over further inflation- 
ury pressure, as well as some pos- 
sible unsettlement in business 
conditions in 1959, is currently 
enhanced by the likelihood of de- 
mands by labor for large wage in- 
creases. This expectation is sup- 
ported by the rising level of 
business activity, the recent im- 
provement in corporate profits, 
the persistent advance in living 
costs and the fact that wage con- 
tracts are up for renewal in some 
important pace-setting industries, 
such as steel. The implications are 
twofold—there is the prospect of 
costly interruptions to output, and 
a further increase in wage rates 
which may lead to renewed pres- 
sures on profit margins. 

It is true, as the record of the 
postwar years shows, that even 
protracted work stoppages usually 
have only a transitory effect upon 
the course of aggregate business 
activity, although they lead to 
some decline in industrial produc- 
tion in the strike months and to 
some abnormal rebound there- 
after. The fact that the strikes 
anticipated for 1959 in important 
industries, particularly steel, are 
being so well advertised provides 
an opportunity for advance stock- 
ing, which may serve to reduce 
the impact of whatever stoppages 
materialize. Profits in the affected 
industries, however, will certainly 
be affected, and the extent to 
which lost profits may subse- 
quently be recovered is question- 
able. 

Furthermore, past patterns sug- 
gest that in a period of good busi- 
ness—as is in prospect for 1959 
—cdemands for wage increases ex- 
ceed gains in productivity for in- 
dustry as a whole and, if these 
demands are met, business man- 
agements in turn seek to compen. 
sate for higher production costs 
by hiking prices. Such a course of 
events would not only confirm 
the widespread expectation of 
ever rising prices but would also 
raise problems for business man- 
agements, 


_ Productivity has been increas- 
ing fairly sharply in recent 
months. In part, this reflects the 
huge investment in modern facil- 
ities in recent years; in part it re- 
flects economies in operations 
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achieved by business manage- 
ment in the recent recession. 
However, much of the recent gain 
in productivity is due to the up- 
turn in industrial activity and, if 
past experience is a guide, will 
taper off as the rise in output be- 
gins to slacken. Thus, liberal 
wage settlements based upon re- 
cent gains in productivity bring 
the very real prospect of another 
squeeze upon profit margins com- 
parable to that which developed 
in 1956 and 1957. 

Another penalty of continued 
large annual increases in wage 
rates is to hurt the ability of 
American business to compete 
with foreign producers, not only 
in our foreign markets but also 
in the home territory. More and 
more American companies are 
finding themselves compelled to 
establish production facilities 
abroad in an effort to meet for- 
eign competition and by the same 
token more and more foreign 
manufacturers are attracting 
American buyers because of their 
more reasonable costs for quality 
merchandise. This development, 
which has far-reaching implica- 
tions for labor as well as business 
management, casts a_ searching 
light upon the oft-cited painless- 
ness of spiralling wages and 
prices. 


The Federal Budget 

A further obstacle to solid eco- 
nomic progress, also related to 
inflationary prospects, is the un- 
balanced Federal budget. Unfor- 
tunately, Treasury deficits are 
adding to credit demands now at 
the very time when the econom) 
is in an expanding phase, when 
private financing requirements 
must be expected to increase, and 
when an appropriate anti-infla- 
tionary credit policy should be in 
the direction of restraint. 

The present plight of the budget 
is commonly dscribed mainly to 
the high cost of defense. Un- 
doubtedly the defense needs of 
cur times are a major impedi- 
ment to the maintenance of an 
effective fiscal policy. However, 
of the $14.6 billion increase in 
Federal outlays in the past four 
years, less than one-third is for 
national security; the remainder 
represents larger expenditures for 
price supports, various Govern- 
ment welfare programs, and gen- 
eral operating costs. Thus, the 
budget would seem to permit sig- 
nificant economies without im- 
pairing our military strength. 

Should serious efforts be made 
to bring the budget under better 
control, either by way of cuiting 
expenditures, or increasing reve- 
rues, or buth, the immediate im- 
pact on business might well be to 
reduce demands for certain types 
ot goods and services below an- 
ticipated levels. Looking down 
the road, however, the alterna- 
tive would be chronic Govern- 
ment deficits, which raise the 
much more troublesome prospects 
of contributing further to infla- 
tionary pressures, adding to the 
strain on our balance of payments, 
weakening the position of the dol- 
lar internationally, and increasing 
deterioration of the competitive 
position of American industry— 
and of American labor—in world 
markets. It also raises the un- 
happy possibility that economic 
controls may be used in an effort 
to suppress the effects upon prices 
and living costs. 


Implications and Conclusions 


The prospect of a relatively 
moderate expansion for the econ- 
omy as a whole in 1959, coupled 
with the presence of deep-seated 
and insistent inflationary tend- 
encies, raises some disturbing 
questions for the future. The net 
effect of these various currents 
and countercurrents upon the 
trend of our economy in 1959 
cannot be assessed with assurance, 
but if these trends are permitted 
to continue, the consequences for 
the business environment can 
scarcely be described as favor- 
able. 


The expressed goal of economic 
policy and business endeavor is 
the achievement of economic 
growth; only in a steadily grow- 
ing economy can we hope to 
achieve both national security 
and a rising standard of living 
for our growing population. For 
the past haif-decade, however, 
the pace of economic expansion 
has fallen materially below the 
3% annual rate which seems to 
have been the average over the 
long-term. 

Between the two cyclical lows 
in 1954 and 1958, the physical 
volume of goods and services pro- 
duced—that is, “real” Gross Na- 
tional Product —advanced at a 
rate of only about 1°4% a year. 
If the two peaks of the business 
cycle in 1953 and 1957 are com- 
pared, the rate is only slightly 
higher, at 2%. Yet this relatively 
slow rate of growth reflects not 
lack of capacity to produce—on 
the contrary, capacity has been 
expanded materially beyond im- 
mediate requirements. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this with the 
thesis that inflationary pressures 
stimulate economic growth: rather, 
this raises a question whether ris- 
ing costs and prices may not be 
contributing to maladjustments 
that hinder the most produciive 
utilization of our resources of 
manpower, materials and capacity. 

As we enter 1959, the economy 
clearly has the wherewithal to 
raise output substantially. Unfor- 
tunately, and paradoxically, a 
sharp step-up in business activity 
is almost certain to give another 
twist to the wage-cost-price spiral 
and to add to the already formi- 
dable pressures of inflation, there- 
by further reducing the prospects 
for steady and sustainable eco- 
nomic growth. Admittedly, so far, 
the inflation psychology has been 
confined mainly to the securities 
markets. It does not appear to 
have become important in the 
commodity markets, in business 
inventory policies, or in capital 
expansion programs. Neither has 
consumer spending been affected 
by inflationary apprehensions. A 
spread of inflationary anticipa- 
tions to these sectors of the econ- 
omy, however, would greatly in- 
crease the probability of further 
and more severe business setbacks 
in the future. 


Summary 

These comments on the forces 
at work in the economy indicate 
the hazards of unqualified state- 
ments regarding the course of bus- 
iness or the levels of activity that 
may be reached as the year pro- 
gresses. As of today, however, the 
following general conclusions seem 
appropriate: 

(1) The American economy can 
be expected to set a new record 
for output in 1959. Gross national 
product in current dollars will 
presumably show a more rapid ad- 
vance than real output because of 
the continued rise in prices of 
goods and services. Crucial factors 
that will affect the pace of the ad- 
vance in 1959 are the public ac- 
ceptance of the new automobiles, 
the course of business investment, 
the amount of inventory accumu- 
lation and the strength in building 
and construction. If the present 
recovery follows the general pat- 
tern of the past, the rate of the 
business advance will slow down 
in the course of the year. 

(2) The possibility should not 
be ignored, however, that eco- 
nomic activity in 1959 may be car- 
ried ahead at a more rapid pace 
than seems indicated at this time. 
This might come about either as 
a result of a further strengthening 
of the confidence of consumers and 
business, or as a result of increased 
demands generated by fears of 
further inflation, or as a result of 
deterioration in world conditions. 


(3) Business managements face 
the prospect of serious labor trou- 
bles and demands for substantial 
increases in wages in 1959. The 
rapid rise in productivity achieved 
in the early stages of recovery 1s 
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unlikely to continue. On the con- 
trary, within the next 12 months 
or so, profit margins may again 
begin to feel the pressure of higher 
costs. 

(4) The record of recent years 
suggests that, contrary to some 
opinion, an inflationary environ- 
ment is not conducive to the most 
efficient utilization of economic 
resources for growth, and prob- 
ably accentuates cyclical correc- 
tions in business inventories and 
the capital goods industries. In 
short, inflation may well bear 
some responsibility for the below- 
average growth of our economy in 
recent years. 

(5) Labor, business and govern- 
ment have each on occasion gained 
some temporary advantages from 
inflation, but recently the toll leyv~ 
i¢d by inflation has become more 
conspicuous. This is indicated by 
the worsening competitive position 
of American industry in world 
markets, a less favorable balance 
of internationai payments, greater 
questioning of the dollar, the out- 
flow of gold and the financing 
problems of the Treasury. 

(6) Eventually, these forces may 
gain sufficient strength to restrain 
the inflationary trend, albeit, at 
considerable cost. A more con- 
structive and lesss expensive al- 
ternative would be for the Ameri- 
can public to display the courage 
required to dam the inflationary 
tide. Halting the wage-price spi- 
ral and bringing the budget under 
control will not be an easy task; 
it will require political courage by 
government and a forgoing of 
temporary advantages by business 
as well as labor. It is essential, 
however, if we are to reopen the 
way toward more rapid and sus- 
tained economic growth. 


Kidder, Peabody, Inc. 
Elects Four Y.-Ps. 


The elections of J. Franklin 
Cook, Ehrhardt Groothoff, Ray- 
mond J. Raff and Harry W. Witt 
as Vice-Presidents of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Incorporated, 17 
Wall Street, New York City, have 
been announced. 

Organized in 1957, the com- 
pany is affiliated with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., securities under- 
writers, distributors and brokers, 
founded in 1865. 

Messrs, Cook, Raff, and Witt 
are principally concerned with 
underwriting and new business; 
Mr. Groothoff is manager of the 
foreign department. 

Mr. Cook is a Director of La 
Financiadora Nacional, S. A., 
Caracas; Mohawk Rubber Co. and 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co. He served in the U. S. Navy 
during World War II and was 
with Lehman Brothers until join- 
ing Kidder, Peabody in 1951. 

Mr. Groothoff was educated in 
Chile and Germany. He has been 
with Kidder, Peabody since 1949 
and before that spent 14 years 
with the securities firms of G. M. 
P. Murphy & Co. and Hornblower 
& Weeks. 

Mr. Raff joined Kidder, Pea« 
body in 1936. He served in the 
U. S. Army, 1943-46. 

Mr. Witt, an alumnus of Colum- 
bia and New York universities, 
has been with Kidder, Peabody 
since 1937, except for 1943-45 
when he was in the U. S. Navy. 


Withdraws From Ohrstrom 


Banker and industrialist Merrill 
Stubbs has announced that he is 
retiring as a partner of a major 
New York banking house and will 
continue his activities as an exec- 
utive of several companies and 


chairman of others. He is sever<- 
ing his active association only with 
G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., New York. 
He continues as an officer and 
director of firms in Pasadena; 
Washington; Louisville; Redwood 
City, Calif.; Memphis; Chatham, 
Ontario; Tulsa; Cincinnati; Comp- 
ton, Calif., and Chicago. 
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What Business Should Do to 
Curb Inflation, Instability 


tations are well-founded. Their 
report anticipates an increase of 
about $2 billion in business cap- 
ital expenditures; a billion dollar 
increase in housing; and a $7'!2 
billion increase in output stem- 
ming from the turnaround in in- 
ventory policy, from liquidation 
in 1958 to stock-building in 1959. 
The report also predicts an in- 
crease in buying at all levels of 
government amounting to over $7 
billion, and a substantial increase 
of $16 billion in consumer expen- 
ditures. Because of these increases 
in purchases, total national output 
is likely to rise about $34 billion 
above the 1958 figure, to produce 
a Gross National Product for the 
full year 1959 of between $470 and 
$475 billion. The annual rate by 


the end of the year may well 
reach $480 billion. 
These national projections do 


not provide an index to the activ- 
ity in individual sections of the 
country. Obviously, some sections 


will do better than others, and 
the South will contribute far 
more than its share. Since 1940, 


total employment has grown twice 
as fast in the South as in the 
North; personal income, bank as- 
sets, and value added by manu- 
facturing have _ also_ increased 
much more rapidly in the South. 


The South alone has an abun- 
dance of virtually all the raw 
materials that provide fuel for 


the Age of Chemistry, which will 
make the South the progress 
capital of the country for the next 
century. Recessions and economic 
adjustments are likely to be felt 
less acutely here, just as this last 
one very nearly missed the South 
altogether; and growing prosper- 
ity is likely to be felt more 
strongly here than anywhere, ex- 
cept, possibly, in some sections of 
the West. 

Even though the South has a 
definite edge on the rest of the 
country, prosperity is not guar- 
anteed here or anywhere else. The 
very optimism which these pro- 
jections generate could prove our 
undoing, by making it seem that 
success will inevitably be 
achieved without any conscious 
effort, that recessions and adjust- 
ments are as easy to get out of 
as they are to get into. 


Pace of Recovery 

Our recovery from the most 
recent business setback in late 
1957 and early 1958 does seem 
deceptively simple. Even though 
the business decline was sharp, 
the recovery was vigorous, and 
the duration of the recession was 
less than in either of the two 


previous postwar setbacks. Con- 
sumer spending remained high 


throughout the adjustment, hous- 
ing came close to setting all-time 
records, and non-residential con- 
struction was also very strong. 
The economy survived so well, in 
fact, that total sales in 1958 were 
actually slightly ahead of 1957. 

I recall that last February I 
expressed the view that the re- 
covery would begin early in the 
Spring and would be rapid. At 
the time, my remark attracted 
widespread attention as something 
of a curiosity—many people con- 
sidered that hope of an early re- 
vival was wishful and unrealistic. 
Now that the advance has oc- 
curred and we are again antici- 
pating a new round of prosperity, 
I am afraid thinking is swinging 
to the opposite extreme — to a 
belief that prosperity is automatic, 
so that there is no need to review 
the mistakes of the past. 


What Business Should Do 


Just as we have a tendency to 
lismiss too hastily the lessons 


which could be learned from a 
business recession, so we are also 


prone to forget the danger of in- 
flation as soon as a shortlived 
period of price stability is 
achieved. In connection with both 
these problems, we are too quick 
to assume that it is the govern- 
ment’s responsibility to work out 
a solution without asking our- 
selves what we as businessmen 
can do about it. Let me suggest 
some things which businessmen 
can and should do to help achieve 
both output stability and price 
stability. 

Our primary responsibility for 
output stability is to improve the 
process of business planning so 
that inventory policy and plant 
and equipment policy can go 
forward more smoothly and with 
less emotional boom and cutback 
than has been true in the past. 
A review of postwar recessions 
shows clearly that variations in 
business expenditures have been a 
major cause of these periodic ad- 
justments. Businessmen are car- 
ried away by a boom. They fail 
to keep reasonable check on in- 
ventories. They overestimate 
plant requirements. During reces- 
sions, they go to the opposite 
extreme, slashing inventory to 


unreasonably low levels, and 
abandoning sound long-range 
plant and equipment programs. 


Business profits, as well as overall 
economic stability, suffer from 
this emotional approach to busi- 
ness expenditure programs. The 
coming period of prosperity can 
be prevented from developing 
into another such cycle of boom 
and bust only if businessmen 
consciously apply the lessons we 
can learn from our past mistakes. 

An even more difficult prob- 
lem, yet one for which we must 
find a solution if we are to pre- 
vent a serious economic break- 
down, is the problem of chronic 
inflation. Inflation, over the long 
pull, is the most serious economic 
threat facing us. It is particularly 


insidious because its symptoms 
are often disarming and decep- 
tive. For example, the Gross Na- 


United 
dollars 


tional Product of the 
States stated in current 
rose from $419 billion in 1956 to 
$440 billion in 1957—an increase 
of $21 billion, or over 4%. 


Standard of Living Decline 


Yet when this illusion of a 
prosperous and advancing econ- 


omy is adjusted for price change, 
the real increase in our national 
output turns out to have been $5 
billion, or 1%. Inasmuch as the 
population of the United States 
rose by almost 2% during this 
period, it is clear that the real 
standard of living of our people 
was declining despite the external 
appearance of prosperity. 

It is generally realized that in- 
flation produces economic injus- 
tice, and that rapid _ inflation 
frequently leads to complete eco- 
nomic collapse. It has been 
argued, however, that a little in- 
flation is not really so bad and 
may in fact have a tonic effect 
on the economy. As long as in- 
flation does not proceed at a 
galloping pace, so the argument 
goes, we should accept it because 
the supposed advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages. It would be 
pleasant if we could dismiss all 
our economic problems in this 
fashion, simply by pretending 
that the problems do not exist in 
the first place. Unfortunately, 
there are a number of things 
wrong with this superficially 
happy analysis. 

First, it is certain that inflation 
will become galloping the moment 
we stop fighting it. Prices have 
risen an average of 4% a year 
from the end of World War II in 
spite of all we have done to try 
to stabilize them. If we now ac- 
cept inflation as rather a good 


this 4% 


thing, 
easily become 5, 6, or 7% a year. 
Would it still be argued that the 


rate could quite 


advantages 
vantages? 

Second, it is not this easy to 
dismiss the serious plight of all 
those who have weak bargain- 
ing positions and are unable to 
force increases in their own in- 
comes in order to keep pace with 
inflation. Can we simply explain 
to the pensioners, widows, insur- 
ance beneficiaries, and all others 
on relatively fixed incomes—and 
they include a large percentage 
of all workers—that we are not 
concerned about inflation because, 
although they are seriously hurt, 
there may be others who may 
gain from inflation? 


Nor is it true that injustice is 
done only to the retired. Inflation 
is becoming more and more the 
device through which the most 
monopolistic labor unions enhance 
their economic position at the 
expense of less strongly en- 
trenched workers. Workers today 
wring concessions primarily not 
from capital, but from their fel- 
low workers. The existence of a 
profit margain has too long been 
used by labor spokesmen to ob- 
scure the fact that wage increases 
in excess of productivity gains 
mean that the capacity to buy 
real goods and services is being 


outweigh the disad- 


taken away from one group of 
workers and given to another 
group. With profit margins re- 


duced on the one hand by rising 
costs and on the other hand by 
heavy taxes, wage increases in 
excess of productivity gains can 
be paid only by consumers 
through higher prices. Inflation 
thus becomes the means through 


which the more powerful labor 
groups take real purchasing 
power away from less powerful 


workers. 

Finally, | reject the inflationist 
argument because it is based at 
bottom on a philosophy of despair. 
The underlying assumption in this 
argument is that it is impossible 
to achieve a high level of output 
and employment and at the same 
time succeed in holding reason- 
able stability of prices, so that 
we must choose one or the other. 
We must surrender to inflation 
if we wish to keep the economy 
going. I do not accept this as- 
sumption. If we are determined 
to achieve both high employment 
and stable prices, and place equal 
importance on both, we have the 
brains to figure out how to do it 
within the framework of the free 
enterprise system. 

What can we as 
do to curb inflation? 


businessmen 


Curbing Inflation 

For one thing, we must be will- 
ing to accept a restrictive credit 
policy on the part of the Federal 
Reserve during periods of boom 
and rising prices. It is never 
pleasant to have to put up with 
credit restraint. Lenders would 
like to have more money to meet 
the strong demand which is char- 


acteristic of boom times, and 
every borrower is sure that his 
particular need is in the social 


interest. But it is during these 
boom times that the seeds of re- 
cession are sown. At such times 
a restrictive credit policy is nec- 
essary to prevent inventory and 
plant excesses as well as to help 
toward holding the line on prices. 

For another thing, we can re- 
double our efforts to increase 
efficiency and step up productiv- 
ity. The success of our economic 
system over the years has been 
due importantly to the willingness 
of American businessmen to ac- 
cept, and actively to search out, 
new ideas and new techniques. 
Research, development, and plan- 
ning have moved ahead rapidly 
in the postwar years, but the 
pressure is relentless for still more 
productive operations. Industrial 
development throughout the rest 
of the world is presenting us with 


much keener competition in for- 
eign markets, and the production 
contest with Russia involves much 


more than economics. Rapid in- 
creases in output per man are 
needed both to support a rising 
standard of living at home and to 
help maintain competitive prices 
for our products in world markets. 

Next, wherever possible, we 
should seek to secure an adequate 
return on capital through volume 
operations at moderate per unit 
profit margins. I do not believe 
this is merely a counsel of perfec- 
tion; I believe much can be done 


in this area, The steaty demand 
by labor unions for wage in- 
creases in excess of productivity 
gains makes it virtually impossi- 
ble to pass along to the consumer 
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Service of Bonds of the External Debt 





of copper companies 


December 31, 1960. 


Santiago 
December 31, 1958. 





Phe Caja Autonoma de Amortizacién de la Deuda 
Publica, in accordance with the readjustment plan for 
the service of the external debt approved by Law No. 
8962 of July 20, 1948, announces that the fixed annual 
interest of 3% has been paid for the year 1958 to the 
holders of bonds of the direct and indirect External 
Debt of the Republic and the municipalities covered by 
Law No. 5580 and which assented to the new plan | 
under the aforesaid Law No. 8962. 
The Sinking Fund established in accordance with 
Law No. 8962 has been applied to the redemption of 
the following bonds, purchased below par: £626,988, 
US$3,573,500, Swiss Francs 2,794,400, all of which 
have been withdrawn from circulation. The average 
price of these purchases was 40.63%. 
After making these amortizations the balance of prin- 
cipal amount of bonds of the External Debt was as follows: 
£14,831,628, US$91,586,000, Swiss Francs, 74,280,100. 
The Caja Auténoma de Amortizacién de la Deuda 
Publica, in accordance with the provisions of Article 3 
of Law No. 8962 also announces that holders of bonds 
of the external debt who assented to the plan of service 
of old Law No. 5580 and do not accept the new plan 
under Law No. 8962 will be entitled to receive for the 
year 1958 interest at the rate of $3.66 per $1,000 bond 
calculated on the basis provided in Law No. 5580 with 
respect to the following revenues: 
Participation in the profits of the Corporacion de 
Ventas de Salitre y Yodo of Chile........... 
Share in the taxes on income of the 4th category 


Share in tax on importation of petreleum for the 
nitrate and copper industries (Article 7th of 
Law No. 6155 of January 6, 


Up to the close of the year corresponding to this decla- 
ration 97.39% of the dollar bonds, 99.54% sterling 
bonds and 96.88% of the Swiss franc bonds had been 
assented to Law No. 8962 


Pursuant to the extension granted by the 
| Supreme Government under the terms of Fi- 
nance Degree No. 9,566 of October 31, 1957, the 
period for acceptance of the exchange author- 

| 


ized by law No. 8962 will remain open until 


Holders of bonds assented to Law No. 5580 will be 
entitled to receive the aforesaid payment of $3.66 per 
$1,000 bond on and after February 1, 1959, against 
presentation and surrender for cancellation of the two 
coupons corresponding to said payment, (in the case of 
the City of Santiago, Chile Twenty-One Year 7% Ext. 
S.F. Bonds dated January 2, 1928, the said payment will 
be made by presentation of the bond for endorsement of 
the interest payment) together with an appropriate letter 
of transmittal, at the office of the correspondent of the 
undersigned in New York City, Schroder Trust 
Company, Trust Department, 61 Broadway, 
New York 15, N. Y. Letters of transmittal may be 
obtained at the office of said correspondent. 


, , , 
CAJA AUTONOMA DE AMORTIZACION DE LA DEUDA PUBLICA 


EDUARDO SOLMINIHAC K. 


General Manager 
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a share in rising productivity. 
Despite the admitted difficulty 
presented by the upward pressure 
of costs, we should be on the alert 
for opportunities where a reduce 
tion in prices of some lines will 
result in a greater volume of sales 
and thus serve consumers withew$ 
impairing adequate return on 
capital. 

Finally, a contribution which 
we as businessmen can make 
toward stable prices is to work 
steadily for more effective com= 
petition both in labor and in 
business. The exemption of labor 
unions from much of the scope 


Continued on page 122 

































































US$ 773,852. 


680,696. 


1938) 538,593. 





US$1,993,141. 


SANTIAGO WILSON H. 
President 
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Continued from page 121 


What Business Should Do to )@ijsi 


---e 


Curb Inflation, Instability 


of the anti-trust laws was de- 
signed initially to enable them to 
implement their essentially 
weaker position when bargaining 
with large business corporations. 
Today the pendulum has swung 
to the opposite extreme. The 
vesting of monopoly power in any 
private group, whether business 
or labor, invariably carries with 
it a potential threat to the public 
interest. When government has 
seen fit to assign exclusive rights 
to business, as for example in 
some types of utilities, it has 
hedged these rights with extreme 
care to ensure that they are used 
for the public good. The protec- 
tion of union members them- 
selves, as well as the social in- 
terest, requires some application 
of the anti-trust laws or other 
restraints to labor monopolies. 

Competition needs to be re- 
vitalized in business as well as 
in labor. Apart from its basic 
function as a regulator in the 
economy, competition is necessary 
in our type of economic system 
because it prevents hardening of 
business arteries. Obsolescence of 
product and obsolescence of man- 
agement are not rare in Ameri- 
can industry. In my industry — 
insurance — we run into it more 
often that I wish were the case. 
Take as an example the Family 
Policy, which was an invention 
in the insurance field — one that 
was created to meet a great and 
growing need, one that is now 
marketed by all major companies, 
and accounts for a very large 
share of the total insurance sold. 
Some of the oldest and largest 
insurance organizations fought 
the policy fiercely until they 
learned, the hard way, that the 
people wanted it, liked it, and 
insisted upon buying it. 

We are still encountering active 

opposition from a few oldline 
companies on Variable Annuities, 
a type of retirement plan which 
provides at least the chance of 
some protection against possible 
future inflation. Detailed research 
has shown that at no time in the 
past—even in the depression— 
would a variable annuity policy 
such as we envisage have proved 
an unwise retirement plan; but it 
is different, it is not traditional, 
and it represents a new approach. 
Unfortunately, this not something 
we can move ahead on, as we did 
on the Family Policy. We need 
approval by the New Jersey Leg- 
islature, and the pressure of the 
opposition so far has kept the is- 
sue from going to the floor for a 
vote. 
But our industry is not alone 
in bucking new trends. If we are 
to keep the consumer’s interest, 
all of us are going to have to 
guard against obsolescence of 
management. And there is reason 
to believe that, with consumer 
discfimination growing, 1959 may 
have gome surprises in store for 
managements that take consumers 
for granted. 


Summary 


To summarize, let me say once 
again that we have a chance in 
1959 to move forward —a better 
chance than we have had in sev- 
eral years. We have recovered 
rapidly from the business setback 
of early 1958, and the outlook for 
the coming year is excellent. But 
we have also had demonstrated 
once again that there are major 
economic problems for which we 
still have not found a solution. 

of these is the problem of 
strong boom followed by sober re- 
t. Business policies have 
contributed these undesirable 
swings in output, and businessmen 
have a responsibility to reexamine 
their inventory policies and their 
plant and equipment policies in 
order to develop programs which 


are less emotionally based auu 
more conducive to stable opera- 
tions. 


An even more important prob- 
lem which needs the study of 
every businessman is the prob- 
lem of chronic inflation. The gov- 
ernment has demonstrated its in- 
ability thus far to come up with 
an effective solution, perhaps 
from its very nature in a republic. 
There appears to be no other 
large group which is sufficiently 
concerned with the social interest 
and the success of our economic 
system to be willing to devote its 
efforts to a solution. It is there- 
fore up to us as businessmen to 
take direct action to meet this 
problem. We must redouble our 
efforts to pass along some of the 
fruits of rising productivity to the 
consumer in the form of lower 
prices. We must renew our belief 
in the basic necessity of free com- 
petition even when it makes our 
immediate business problems 
more difficult. I think we will be 
surprised how frequently’ the 
strengthening of competition turns 
outj to be a blessing rather than 
the difficulty we imagine it to be. 
And we may also be surprised at 
some of the difficulties which we 
invite when we seek government 
as a regulator in the place of com- 
petition. Finally, we must work 
toward more imaginative product 
development, greater willingness 
to accept new ideas, and an inten- 
sified effort to step up productiv- 
ity. 

Our economic problems — par- 
ticularly the problem of inflation 
—-are not simple. Their solution 
will require the best brains and 
the most thoughtful study we can 
bring to bear. In the years ahead, 
I am confident that the business 
community will take the lead in 
the further improvement of an 
economic system which so far has 
proved the most rewarding in the 
world. 


Kaiser Industries 
Common Stock Sold 


The First Boston Corp., Dean 
Witter & Co. and Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., headed a nation- 
wide group of underwriters that 
offered publicly on Jan. 13 an 
issue of 500,000 shares of Kaiser 
Industries Corp. common _ stock 
(par $4) at $13.124%% per share. 
This offering was oversubscribed 
and the books closed. 

The stock is presently outstand- 

ing and was sold on behalf of cer- 
tain selling stockholders; no pro- 
ceeds accrue to the company. 
After the sale of these shares, the 
Kaiser interests will continue to 
own 18,023,028 shares, or 78.8% of 
the company’s common stock. 
_ Kaiser Industries has direct and 
indirect controlling interests in 
a number of affiliated companies, 
the more important of which are: 
Kaiser Steel Corp. (80%-owned); 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. (45%-owned); and Perma- 
nente Cement Company (39%- 
owned). Those investments had 
an aggregate market value on Jan. 
9, 1959, of $471,319,000. Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., which conducts an 
engineering and construction busi- 
ness in this country and abroad, 
and Willys Motors, Inc., a manu- 
facturer of Jeep vehicles, are 
both wholly-owned. 


Forms Amer. Investments 

CLINTON, Md. — William E. 
Reid is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 4 San 
Juan Drive under the firm name 
of American Investments. Mr. 
Reid is with Mutual Funds of 
America. 
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$75 Million Issue of 
Ontario Debentures 
Offered to Investors 


Public offering of $75,000,000 
Province of Ontario (Canada), 
25-year 4°4% debentures, dated 
Feb. 1, 1959 and due Feb. 1, 1984, 
at a price of 98.50% and accrued 
interest, was made on Jan. 14 by 
an underwriting syndicate jointly 
managed by Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., and Wood, Gundy & Co., 
Inc. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures are to be advanced 
by the Province of Ontario to The 
Hydro - Electric Power Commis. 
sion of Ontario pursuant to a re- 
quest from the Commission to the 
Province for an advance of funds 
for the purposes of the Commis- 
sion. These funds will be added 
to the Commission’s cash resources 
which will be _ utilized among 
other things, for capital expendi- 
tures in connection with its pres- 
ent capital construction program 
and to repay temporary loans of 
the Commission cutstanding at 
the time of the advance. The 
Commission estimates the cost for 
the year 1959 of the present cap- 
ital construction program at about 
$196,000,000. It is contemplated 
that temporary loans will be out- 
standing in an amount of between 
$12,000,000 and $18,000,000 before 
the proceeds of the debentures are 
to be advanced to the Commis- 
sion. 

The debentures are direct obli- 
gations of the Province of Ontario 
and principal of and interest on 
the debentures will be payable in 
currency of the United States. In- 
come tax presently imposed by 
the Canadian Government will 
not be payable in respect of these 
debentures or the interest thereon 
by owners who are non-residents 
of Canada. 

The $75,000,000 of debentures 
are to be redeemable on and after 
Feb. 1, 1969, in whole or in part 
by lot, at the option of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, at redemption 
prices ranging from 103%%% to 
par, plus accrued interest. 

The Province of Ontario is the 
second largest in area of the 
Canadian provinces, covering 
about 413,000 square miles. Its 
estimated population at June 1, 
1958 was 5,803,000 and represent- 
ed about 34% of Canada’s total 
population. The wealth of Ontario 
is derived mainly from manu- 
facturing, mining, hydro-electric 
power generating, agriculture and 
forestry, construction and fishing 
and trapping. The gross value of 
manufactured products within the 
province aggregated about $10.8 
billion in 1957, almost half the 
total for all of Canada in that year. 
For over 40 years Ontario has 
been the leading province in the 
output of minerals. 

As of Oct. 31, 1958, the total di- 
rect public debt of the province 
aggregated $1,653,356,892, of 
which $1,387,683,500 was funded 
debt, $265,673,392 unfunded debt. 


Form Getz Mutual Funds 


(Special to TY FINancrat CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Getz 
Mutual Funds Sales, Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 640 Sacra- 
mento Street to conduct a securi- 
ties business. Officers are Nathan 
Most, President; James H. Whit- 
man, Vice-President; Trevor. R. 
Geddes, Treasurer; and John E. 
Troxel, Secretary. 


Midland Investors Open 


(Special to THE Financrat CHRONICLE) 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Midland 
Investors Company has been 
formed with offices at 52 East 
Gay Street to engage in a secu- 
rities business. Officers are Robert 
S. Jones, President; William W. 
Ellis, Jr., Secretary & Treasurer. 
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News About Banks and Bankers 


charter and title of The Union 
National Bank of Pittsburgh. 


THE CONSECTICUT BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, HARTFOROD, CONN. 
Dec. 31,'58 Sept. 24,°58 


$ 


416,378,159 363,342,555 


Total resources 55 
Deposits 375,524,646 314,923,744 
Cash and due ircm 

banks 97,764,195 76,697,329 
U. 8S. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings 88,621,134. 70,550,296 
Loans & discounts 164,760,849 145,921,027 
Undividea profits 5,866,670 


5,376,324 


The election of Earl N. Felio to 
the board of directors of The First 
National Bank of Jersey City, 
N. J. was announced by Kings- 
bury S. Nickerson, President. 

NEW JERSEY BANK AND TRUST CO. 

PATERSON, N. J. 


Dec. 31,°58 *Dec. 31,57 
“ > 
Total resoures 286,874,791 287,154,842 
Deposits 62,268,974 260.927,.393 
Cash and due fron 
banks $6,251,729 55.268.907 
U. 8S. Govt ecu- , 
rity holding 63,162,664 65.279.577 
Loans & discount 61,738,701 57,490,503 
Undivided profit 3,462,701 4.629.797 
Combined tigures oi County Bank and 
Trust Co an Pa tic-Cliftou National 
Bank and Trust Co 
THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


PUILADELHPIA, PA. 


Dec. 31,°58 Sept. 30, 58 
Ss > 

Totai resources 1.105,478,208 1,052,381,.26: 

De} osits 994,955,654 942,756,144 
Cash and cue 

from bank 331.981,375 265,406,634 
U. S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs 207,916,085 226 073,545 

Loans & discts 439,556,454 431,064,521 

Undiv. profits 357,059 


13,846,253 * 13 


The Munsey Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C., with common 
capital stock of $1,250,000, has 
gone into voluntary liquidation by 
a resolution of its shareholders 
dated Nov. 24, 1958, ‘effeccive 
Dec. 26, 1958. , 

Liquidating Committee: Warren 
R. Forster, Anthony J. Byrne and 
Frank J. Luchs, care of the liqui- 
dating bank. 

Absorbed by: Union Trust Com- 
pany of the District of Columbia. 
Washington, D. C. 


Major executive officer changes 
at The Bank of Virginia, Rich- | 
mond, Va., will be made on April 
1, according to an announcement 


Jan. 10. 
Thomas C. Boushall, bank 
founder and President since its 


organization in 1922, will become 
active Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee on that date. | 

Herbert C. Moseley will be ad- 
vanced from Executive Vice-' 
President to President and assume | 
the duties of Chief Executive Of- | 
ficer at the same time. | 

The election of: three Vice-— 
Presidents and an increase in) 
responsibilities for another Vice- 
President were announced by | 
Loring L. Gelbach, Chairman and 
President, Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, Ohio, following a 
meeting of the bank’s Board of 
Directors on Jan. 8. 

J. A. Gelbach and E. E. Steehler 
were elected Vice-Presidents and 
Walter F. Lineberger, Jr., was 


named a Vice-President and will | 


| 


join the bank on Feb. 1. In addi- 
tion, J. R. Wilson, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, was appointed to direct the 
correspondent relationships with 
banks in Ohio and Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

J. A. Gelbach, who has been a 
member of the Central National 
staff since August, 1956, will 
serve as the head of the Ohio 
Division of the Commercial Bank- 
ing Department. Prior to joining 
Central. National, Mr. Gelbach 
had previous banking experience 
at the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee. 

E. E. Steehler joined Central 
National in 1942 following 10 
years experience with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 











J. R. Wilson had extensive 
banking and financial experience 
before joining the bank in 1943. 
He has been an officer in the Ohio 
Division since 1949 and is widely 
acquainted in banking circles 
throughout the state and in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


Merger certificate was issued 
approving and making effective, 
as of the opening of business Jan. 
2, the merger of First National 
Bank of St. Clairsville, St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio, with common stock of 
$100,000, into The Bridgeport Na- 
tional Bank, Bridgepert, Ohio, 
with common stock of $200,000. 
The merger was effected under 
the charter of The Bridgeport 
National Bank and under the title 
Belmont County National Bank, 
St. Clairsville. 


The Directors of Society Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the Trustees of Seoeiety for Sav- 
ings, Cleveland, Ohio, have ap- 
proved the unification of these 
two banks into one targe bank 
with total resource ot over $390,- 
000,000, Mervin B. France. Society 
President, announced 

Effective at the close of busi- 
ness Dec. 31, 1958, one bank, So- 
ciety National Bank of Cleveland, 
will serve the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Society cust The 
same directors, officers, and staff 


mers. 


will continue to serve customers. 
SOCIETY NATIONAI! BANK OI 
CLEVELAND, Oi10 
act. ok “Dec. 31.'57 
Tota! reso 1.911.4 32,734.350 
Deposi 352,917 45.076.373 
Cash am from 
bank 4.5 55.064.910 
us: ce 
ri ( ing 95,7 95,498.670 
Loan « discoun 204,871 it 203.533 082 
Urdivid : 1.326, t42 032,078 
Figure Inc: r Socie for Savings 
in the Cit Cleveland h s merged 
wil he So-iety Nationa! etfective 
De 
Burton A. Miller has been ap- 
REPORT OF CONDITION OF 
THE 
* > , ~ + es 
CORPORATION. TRUEST 
* vr 
COMPANY 


of 120 Broadway, New York, New York, at 
the close of business on December 31, 1958, 
published in accordance With a call made 
by the Superintendent of Banks pursuant 
to the provisions of the Banking Law of 
the State of New York. 
ASSETS 

balances with oth 

banks and trust compa- 

nies, including reserve bal- 

ances, and cash items i 

process of collection. 
United States Governmer 

obligations, direct. and 


Cash, 


$1,8672.570.58 


+ 





guaranteed 380,650.10 
Corporate stocks ; 60,000.00 
Leasehold improvements 264,394.61 
Furniture and fixtures 414,840.82 
Other assets 1,095,676.95 

TOTAL ASSETS. $4,088,133.06 

LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits of indi- 

viduals, partnerships, anda 

corporations 608,353.08 
Other liabilities 2,204 665.38 








LIABILITIES $2,613,018.46 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


TOTAL 


Capital * ; 
Surplus fund ; 
Undivided profits 


$500,000.00 
325,000.00 
450,114.40 


TOTAL CAPITAL 


AC- 
COUNTS . ne 


« $1,275.114.60 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS__ $4,088,133.06 
*This bank’s capital consists of common 
stock with total par value of $500,000.00. 
MEMORANDA 
Assets pledged or assigned to 
secure liabilities and for 
other purposes . . 
Securities as shown above 
are alter deduction of re- 
serves of nates , 631.15 
I, CHARLES J. SKINNER, Treasurer of 
the above-named institution, thereby certify 
that. the above statement ig true to the 
best of my knowledge and beiief. 
Correct—At 


$109,650.10 


©. L. THORNE 
RALPH CREWS } Direct 
G. P. LE PAGE 


ors 
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pointed Vice-President in Charge 
of the Trust Department of The 
National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Sidney B. Congdon, Chair- 
man, and Francis H. Beam, Presi- 


dent, announced. He _ succeeds 
William L. West. who has re- 
signed. 

Mr. Miller has had extensive 
experience i banking and in- 
vestments... He joined Natioinal 


City early in 1952 as Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of the Investment 
Division of the Trust Department. 


The West Baden National Bank, 
‘West Baden Springs, Ind., with 
common stock of $50,000; and 
‘French Lick State Bank, French 
Lick, Ind.. with common stock of 


$50.000 have consolidated. The 
consolidatio vas effected under 
the charter of The West Baden 


National Bank and under the title 
The Springs Valley National 
-Bank, French Lick, Ind. Effective 
as of the close of business Dec. 31. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND. IND. 


Dec. 31.58 June '30.'58 


Total resource 27.199.110 $25,508,145 
Deposit 24.915,929 23,258,952 
Cash nada due fro 

banks *.200.429 7.139-700 
U. S. Govt. se 

holdings 0.096.812 6.850.220 
Loan & di 134.45! 8.662.118 
Undivided pr 493.7! 148.189 

Following the annual meeting 


of the Board of Directors of The 


First National Bank of Chicago, 
HL, Home: Livingston, Presi- 
dent, announced the promotions 


-in the Bank's official staff and the 


election of new officers. 

J. Russell Hanson, in Division D 
in the Commercial Department, 
and Lucian B. Wilkinson, of the 
Trust Department. Assistant Vice- 
Presidents. were elected  Vice- 
Presidents. 


CONTINENTAL LLLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


31.°56 June 30, 58 


Ss 

Total resource 857,.982.123. 2,795, 753,374 
Deposits 955,170,750 2,502,144,954 
Cash and dw 

from baak 793,138.882 642,873,800 
U. S. Govt - 

curity holdgs 15,618,524 945,291,975 
Loans & disct 1.066,113,632 1,006,654,184 
Undaiv 77.613 27,995,104 


profits 6,277.6 


Farmers National Bank of Fair- 
bury, Tll.. changed its title to 


.Natienal Bank of Fairbury,-effec- 


tive Jan. 2 


Guy E. Reed. retired Executive 
and Director ot 
Marris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Hl. died Jan. 2 in North- 
brook, Ill. as a result of a heart 


‘attack. He was 68 years old. 


Mr. Reed retired at the end of 
1955 as Executive Vice-President 


of Harris Bank. and left the 
Bank’s Board in 1957. After six 
years with tthe First National 


Bank of Lincoln, Neb., he joined 
Harris: Bank in 1923. -_He was 
elected a Vice-President of the 


Bank in 1928. Director “in 1946, 

and Executive Vice-President In 

1950. 
THE DETROIT BANK & TRUST 


COMPANY. DETROIT, MICH. 


Dec. 31,°58 June 30,’58 


$ $ 
Total resource 154,939,603 979,167,341 


Deposits 868,916,313 897,379,387 
Cash and due from 
banks 156,777,023 167,360,792 


U. 8S. Govt secu- 
rity holdings 

Loans & Ciscounts 

Undivided prcfits 


346,225,378 367,562,952 
195,799,885 328,065,940 
10,096,214 12,516,180 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 
Dec. 31, '58 Sept. 30, 58 
S Ss 


Total resources. 1,946,927,305 1,910,380,284 
Depcsits 1.766,260,560 1,688,651,089 
Cash anc C 

from banks 92.538.461 387,098,594 
U. S. Govt. se- 


652,676,680 
651,900,602 
27,924,587 


curity holdes 
Loans & discts 
Undiv. profits 


660,681,069 
673,127,960 
29,007,622 


The common capital stock of the 
First National Bank in Mount 
Clemens, Mich., was increased 
from $500,000 to $625,000 by a 
stock dividend, and from $625,000 
to $750,000 by the sale of new 





stock, effective Jan. 2 (number of 
shares outstanding—30,000 shares, 
par value $25). 

Bs % a: 

The National! Manufacturers 
Bank of Neenah, Wis., increased its 
common capital stock from $300,- 
000 to $375,000 by a stock divi- 
dend and from $375,000 to $450,- 
000 by the sale of new stock, 
effective .Dec. 23. (Number of 
shares outstanding—45,000 shares, 
par value $10.) 

Ted J. Welch was elected Presi- 
dent to succeed Frank C. Welch, 
who continues as Chairman of 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Cedar. Rapids, Iowa. 


The ‘Board of directors of the 
First’ National Bank of Omaha, 
Neb., atinounces the election of 
John M. Harding as Trust Officer. 


The common capital stock ct 
The First National Bank of Lin- 
cOIn, Neb., was increased from 
$2,000,000 to $2,100,000 by a stock 
dividend, and from $2,100,000 te 
$2,300,009 by the sale of new 
stock, effective Dec. 24 (number 
cf shares outstanding — 115,000 
shares. par value $20). 


The common capital stock ol 
Utiea Square National Bank of 
Tulsa, Okla., was increased from 
$480.000' fo. $600,000 by the sale of 
new _ stock, effective Dec. 24. 
(Number of shaves outstanding 
40.000. shares, par value $15. 


Four officers of First National 
Bank in St. Louis, Mo., were ad- 
vanced to higher positions by the 
Board of Directors on Jan. 6 ac- 
cording to William A. McDonnell 
Chairman of the Board. 

Lester A. Craig, Assistant Vice- 
President, real estate department, 
was elected Vice-President. 

Mr."-Craig joined First Na- 
tienal’s staff in. 1922. He was pro- 
moted to. Assistant Cashier in 
1950 -and.:to Assistant Vice-Presi- 


-dent in. 1952. 


Elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors ‘of Bank of St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Mo., were James Meredith 
and Jack Minton, Vice-President 
of Bank of St. Louis. 


cod z 


The First National Bank of 
Kansas City,..Mo., increased its 
common. capital stock from $5,- 
000,000 to. $7,500,000 by a stock 


dividend, effective Dec. 30 (num- 


ber of shares outstanding—300,000 
shares, par value $25). 
~ * % we 
CITIZENS. FIDELITY BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Dec. 31,'58 June 30,58 
$ $ 


Total resources. 285,160,587 247,420,883 


Deposits ~“_=-**_-_. 261,944,530 225,716,475 
Cash and due from 

banks ~..-_ _---- 92,912,460 82,077,209 
U. S.* Govt. security 

Holdings. ._-+.~- 74,128,953 50,875,959 


Loans. é discounts 105,639,609 105,228,310 
Undivided profits__ 2,620,470 2,567,933 
art % # % 
THE SECOND NATLONAL 
ASHLAND, KY. 
Dec. 31, °58 Dec. 31,'57 
. $32,150,919 $32,115,873 


BANK 


Total resources__ 


Deposits ~~. ‘ 29,148.477 29,397,811 
Cash and due from 

banks Saeco 7,747,189 7,708,090 
U. 8. Govt. sécurity 

holdings —~~-~ 9,225,966 7,991,081 
Loans & discounts 12,047,593 11,514,306 
Undivided - profits. 486,045 307,895 


% % % 


The board of directors of The 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, 
Atlanta, Ga., announces the elec- 
tion of Clarence Haverty as 
Honorary Chairman of the Board, 
Pope F. Brock as Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Willtam V. 
Crowley as Vice-Chairman of the 
Board, and Gordon Jones, Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer. 

* % a 

Solon B. Turman was elected to 
the board of directors of the 
Hibernia National Bank in New 
Orleans, La. 


He succeeds R. G. Robinson, 
who died recently. 

The appointment of Mr. Tur- 
man was announced by Wallace 
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M. Davis, President of the Hi- 
bernia National Bank, after a 
regular meeting of the board of 
directors. 

Oscar C. Lindemann has been 
elected a Vice-President of Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Dallas, 
Texas, 

ms as 

By a stock dividend, the Citi- 
zens National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Baytown, Tex., increased 
its common capital stock from 
$300,000 to $500,000, effective Dec. 
31 (number of shares outstanding 
—5,000 shares, par value $100). 


The Denver Nationai Bank, 
Denver, Colo., with common stock 
of $3,500,000 and the United States 
National Bank of Denver, Denver. 
Colo., with common stock of $3.- 
300,000 have merged, effective as 
of the close of business Dec. 31. 
The consolidation vas effected 
under the charter of the Denver 
National Bank and under the title 
Denver United Staies National 
Bank. 

O. S. Aultman, 53, Vice-Presi- 
dent of California Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. and one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding authorities on 
bank operations, died on Dec. 30 
following a lengthy illness. 


The Bank of Montreal, Mon- 
treal, Canada announced on Jan. 
6 that Harold C. F. Mockridge. 
Q. C., has been elected a Director 
of the Bank. Mr. Mockridge is a 
Director of the Royal Trust 
Company. 

H. D. Thompson of Mandeville, 
Jamaica, and Henry Tiarks, Lon- 


don, England, have been elected 
directors of the newJyv-formed 
Bank of Londen and Montreal 


Ltd., it was announced by Gordon 
R. Ball, who is Chairman of 
BOLAM and also President of the 
Bank of Montreal. 

BOLAM is owned jointly by the 
Bank of Montreal and the Bank 
of London and South America 


Ltd. Its head office was opened 
here last October and the new 
bank controls a network of 


branches in Central America, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Venc- 
zuela. BOLAM plans to establish 
branches in Jamaica and Trinidad 
this year. 

National Overseas and Grind- 
lays Bank Limited has changed its 
name to National and Grindlays 
Bank Limited, London, England. 


The Directors of Midland Bank 
Limited, London, England, an- 
nounce that they propose to 
recommend to the shareholders at 
the Annual General Meeting in 
February next the capitalization 
of £5,385,237, at present part of 
the Reserve Fund, by paying up 
in full 5,385,237 of the unissued 
£1 shares and distributing them 
free to shareholders in the ratio 
of one additional £1 share for 
every three held. They would be 
allotted to shareholders on the 
Register on Jan. 5. If the capi- 
talization is approved the Direc- 
tors intend to make transfers 
from Contingency Reserves to the 
Published Reserve Fund of £5,- 
385,237, the amount to be capi- 


talized. 
% % 
The Board of Directors of Bank 
of Hawaii announced plans for 


the construction of an eight story 
building adjacent to the present 
Head Office building at King and 
Bishop Streets. Work is expected 
to begin in early March, and be 
completed in late 1959. 


Paine, Webber Branch 


SAN DIEGO, Calif. — Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis has 
opened a branch office in the 
Orpheum Theater Building under 
the maragement of Thomas M. 
Cunningham. 
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This Week — Insurance Stocks 


The year 1958, while not the 
worst in recent history in the fire- 
casualty insurance industry, will, 
nevertheless, go into the annals 
as an extremely bad underwriting 
year, with 1957 and 1956 only as 
worse periods. The insurance in- 
dustry, as is so with all others, of 
course has its ups and downs; 
but the recurrent poor periods 
usually have some off-sets such 
as a few of the bigger lines turn- 
ing in good results. In this re- 
cent downtrend in underwriting, 
the losses seemed to crowd in on 
the carriers from all directions. 
There were only a handful of 
lines that performed relatively 
satisfactorily; most of them were 
just plain bad. Many of the cus- 
tomarily profitable companies 
showed red ink. 


But 1958, while, as indicated, 
will go down as a poor under- 
writing year, it will probably 
have been the year of a decided 
turn for the better. Insurance 
companies fairly regularly have 
several years of good underwrit- 
ing, which lead to downward rate 
adjustments by the state super- 
visory services. Then the lower 
rates (often coupled with other 
factors such as high fire losses, or 
a hurricane) bring about suffi- 
ciently bad underwriting results 
to justify the companies going to 
the commissioners for an upward 
adjustment of rates. 

Insurance companies, being cor- 
porations, have no votes. Hence, 
if they petition a_ politically- 
minded state insurance commis- 
sioner they do not fare so well in 
their bids for more realistic rates, 
rates that will be somewhat in 
consonance with changing condi- 
tions in the industry. This failure 
of state departments to make 
allowance for strongly adverse 
industry conditions even resulted 
in the companies appealing to the 
courts for relief recently. 

But happily the underwriting 
tide has been turning. For ex- 
ample, fire losses which in 1957 
had crossed $1 billion, an 
all-time high, appear now to be 
flattening out. In the 12 months 
through October, 1958, they were 
only about 1.7% above the like 
preceding 12 months. In the cal- 
endar year 1957 they were 3.7% 
above 1956. After having experi- 
enced several quite unprofitable 
years the fire line is doing better. 
Rate increases have helped. This 
is a line in which many policy- 
holders are remiss so far as ade- 
quate coverage is concerned. 
Residence values continue to in- 
crease, but most property owners 
are slow to increase the amount of 
coverage more-or-less to conform 
with the increased values. 


Package policies are another 
item that in many cases are costly 
to the companies, as they contain 
additions that, in some cases, are 
thrown in gratis, but which, in 
cases of loss, can plague the car- 
riers. It can be a moot question 
whether the benefits (to the car- 
rier) of package policies outweigh 
the drawbacks. 

With no hurricanes, and with 
not too much incidence of tor- 
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nado and allied lines, abeve 
average, extended eoverage 
turned in a good shewing; This 
is the line, it wilh be remembered, 
that cut so deeply into prespeetive 
underwriting profits from 1961 
on (excepting only one year). It 
is a potential troublemaker, as 
windstorms, such as the unusu- 
ally severe one around the first 
of this year are always a. threat, 
and extended coverage covers a 
multitude of potential losses. 

For example, in the recent 
windstorm in the Northeast many 
buildings had sizable losses of 
roofing. It is true that the de- 
ductible clauses which put the 
initial cost of a loss on the 
property owner protect the in- 
surance companies from small 
claims; but costs of building re- 
pairs are such today that it does 
not take much of a loss for the 
writer of the policy to be counted 
in. on the loss. But it is excellent 
news that the line did so well 
relatively in 1958. 

Several of the larger volume 
automobile lines will wind up in 
the red again, but not. with the 
serious losses that were incurred 
in the preceding years of this in 
these lines. Auto bodily injury 
is the present bad spot. Alfred M. 
Best Co. point out that in. the 
past 10 years “inflation has in- 
creased the average claim cost by 
87%” and they might also have 
noted the scandalous increase in 
jury awards, not alone for claims 
on this line, but elsewhere among 
the multiple-line list. 

We are therefore, disposed to 
feel that with more rate increases 
and older ones being mere pre- 
ductive as time passes, the last 
three calendar years wilh have 
been found to be the worst in: up- 
ward of two decades; but that a 
definite turn for improved under- 
writing results now appears to be 
in order. 


Now With Bear, Stearns 


(Special to THE FinANcIAL CHRONTOLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Paulk M. 
Schoessling has become associated 
with Bear, Stearns & €o:, 385 


South La Salle Street. Mr. 
Schoessling, who has been in. the 
investment business for many 
years, was formerly with Reynolds 
& Co. and the Municipal Bond 
Corporation. 


Sterling, Grace Admits 


Sterling, Grace & Co., 50° Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announced that Gaines Gwathmey 
Jr. has been admitted to general 
partnership in the firm. 


Forms Polk Inv. Co. 

LAKELAND, Fla. — Samuel P. 
Pace is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 52 Lake 
Hunter Drive under the firm 
name of Polk Investment Co. Mr. 
Pace was formerly with Douglas 
EK. Bark & Co. 
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Continued from page 10 


The Outlook 


surprising to see business invest- 
ment in plant and equipment In- 
creased during 1959. In the first 
place the managers of some busi- 
messes may conclude that plant 
and equipment purchased in 1959 
will be a bargain, relative to the 
cost of such facilities at a later 
date, and that it is better to an- 
ticipate capacity requirements 
than to be caught short of capacity 
if the demand for the products 
produced is increased more than 
fs expected. Other capital in- 
vestment sometimes is made by 
enthusiastic businessmen who 
possess funds and miscalculate 
consequences of investing these. 
For these reasons we may find 
that investment in facilities ac- 
tually will be increased in 1959. 
In the present, however, I prefei 
to defer raising my estimates ot 
such expenditure until more defi- 
nite evidence is available which 
would support such an expecta- 
tion. 

The outlay for residential con- 
struction is a fourth major cate- 
gory of variable expenditure. For 
a number of years variation in 
the volume of expenditure for 
residential construction has been 
determined largely by change in 
the funds made available for this 
purpose by the political authori- 
ties. [ see no reason to assume 
that this practice will not be con- 
tinued. I presume the Federal 
funds again will be made avail- 
able in 1959, and that some addi- 
tional expenditures for residential 
construction will be imade. Pos- 
sibly an increase of a nominal 
billion dollars should be allowed 
for the change in this item. 


Cloudy Auto Picture 


My fifth category consists of 
expenditure for automobiles. I 
am assured by mv better-informed 
friends in the automobile industry 
that the number of passenger cars 
to be produced and sold in the 
current model vear cannot be ap- 
praised with much precision until 
the latter part of February or 
March. It seems obvious, however, 
that the sales of passenger cars 
produced in this country probably 
will be larger in 1959. At this 
time we may assume that more 
than ‘ive and possibly close to 
six million passenger cars of 
domestic and foreign origin will 
be purchased by American buyers 
in 1959 

This completes my review of 
the prospects for change in those 
major categories of expenditure 
which are varied over the course 
of the business cycle. The aggre- 
gate net increase in the estimates 
totals $17.2 billion and may be 
larger in practice. This compares 
with @ change in these categories 
of $18.7 billion in 1955. The change 
in expenditure will be larger or 
smalier—depending upon the na- 
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ture of action which is undertaken 
during the course of next year. 
Assuming, however, that this is 
an acceptable allowance for an- 
ticipated change in these cate- 
gories we may examine the 
outlook for consumer expendi- 
ture for goods other than auto- 
mobiles. 

An increase of $17 to $18 billion 
in the major categories of variable 
expenditure will increase gross 
income by an equal amount. The 
combination of increased income 
and ovtimistic expectations, pre- 
viously described, should result 
in a larger volume of retail trade 
—particularly, because it is ap- 
parent that credit will be avail- 
able tu consumers who wish to 
borrow. Again I do not think 
there is adequate evidence avail- 
able to support an accurate esti- 
mate of the magnitude by which 
retail trade or consumer expendi- 
ture will be increased. Nor do I 
think it is necessary to develop 
such an estimate for practical 
purposes. An estimate that the 
volume of retail trade probably 
will be increased, in the circum- 
stances defined, may be used as 
the basis for the management ol 
practical affairs. 


Estimates Corporate Profits 


My next subject is corporate 
profits. I refer to net income 
after all tax liability has been de- 
ducted, because I never have been 


able to understand why a tax 
should be labeled a protit. The 
series provided by the Depart- 


ment of Commerce indicates that 
corporate profits in 1957 approxi- 
mated $21.8 billion. In 1958 the 
comparable profits may approxi- 


mate $17 to $18 billion. I am 
assuming that in 1959 corporate 
profits may be incréased to a 


total of about $22 to $23 billion 
which were the magnitudes ob- 
tained in 1957 and 1955. 

We have been impressed with 
the extent to which the manage- 
ment of manufacturing enter- 
prise has been able to reduce 
costs in 1958. The reduction in the 
cost per unit of manufacturing 
output, however, has not been 
much different from that which 
was obtained in the recession of 
1953-54. Furthermore, in using 
the concept of unit costs it should 
be recognized that, as production 
is reduced, a larger proportion of 
the labor force of a firm is en- 
gaged in the production of fin- 
ished goods. In this way the vol- 
ume of finished goods production 
is increased relative to the total 
outlay for employees. This pecu- 
liarity of costs during the reces- 
sion produces the appearance of a 
much larger increase in output, 
with a given labor force than 
actually is the case. For a time 
considerable satisfaction may be 
expressed with the way in which 
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productivity seems to be in- 
creased. This satisfaction can be 
forgotten when production again 
is increased and it is necessary 
to increase the inventory of semi- 
finished products. 

A second consideration is the 
evidence that the average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing have 
been increased during 1958. This 
contrasts with the relative stabil- 
ity which obtained in the first 
nine months of 1954. I assume 
that the prospect of rising pro- 
duction and trade will encourage 
the development of increased 
wage demands and reduce the de- 
terrents to their acceptance. 

In the previous recovery of 
1954-55 the vapid increase in wage 
rates seems to have been one of 


the important reasons why cor- 
porate profits were brought to 
approximately the high level of 


the entire recovery period before 
the end of 1955. If this previous 
experience is reproduced we may 
expect corporate profits to be 
brought to an approximate maxi- 
mum in 1959. 

These estimates of corporate 
profits are merely first approxi- 
mations subject to readjustment. 


The estimates may be iow. IE 
this is the case I presume there 
will be time to raise them. 


From the viewpoint of the in- 
vestor the aggregate volume of 
corporation profits is not a matter 
of so much importance as are the 
profits of an indusiry or firm. I 
will leave the subject of the dis- 
tribution of profits by industry 
to someone else, but intend to use 
the subject of aggregate corporate 
profits in my comment later on. 


Outlook for Prices 

So far in my discussion I have 
made no reference to the outlook 
for prices. In the present satis- 
faction is being derived from the 
idea that the Index of Consumers’ 
Prices probably will be stabilized 
during at least the first part of 
1959. This idea is developed from 


the estimate that food _ prices 
will be reduced with the conse- 
quence that a moderate increase 


in other components may be off- 
set. This prospect seems reason- 
able and acceptable so far as 
it goes. 

A second aspect of the price 
situation is that, during recent 
vears the prices of the services, 
incorporated in the price indexes, 
have been increased more rapidly 
than have the prices for iangible 
goods. Recognizing this experi- 
ence, a plausible explanation may 
be developed to the effect that 
the increase in consumers’ prices 
during recent years has, in a large 
part, represented a phase during 


which the prices obtained for 
services have been increased to 
catch up with, or be readjusted 


to, the prices obtained for goods. 
By projecting this concept it may 
be assumed that we may be ap- 
proaching a time in which the 
prices obtained for services will 
be stabilized. This probably is 
an idea which is wortn consider- 
ing but does not seem to be cor- 
related with some of the important 
factors which are involved in the 
determination of prices. 

A third aspect of the price situ- 
ation may be ovilined in the fol- 
lowing terms. In 1946 a world- 
wide expansion of raw material 


production was begun. During 
subsequent vears the production 
of raw materials, as a general 


category of product, was increased 
more rapidly than demand. For 
more than a year the supply of 
raw materials has been redundant 
and prices have been reduced. 
One consequence has been the de- 
velopment of the extremely fa- 
vorable terms of trade enjoyed by 
industrialized countries. Another 
consequence has been the annual 
multi-billion dollar total of sub- 
sidies, grants and credits more 
available by the United States 
to assist in balancing the interna- 
tional accounts of other countries 
and to move American surpluses 
to the extent possible with the 
funds employed. What I am 
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bringing to your attention is the 
world-wide decline in raw ma- 
terial prices which appears to be 
of more than cyclical importance. 
For these reasons, to the extent 
that raw material prices are olf 
importance as a component of the 
general trend of prices, no sub- 
stantial increase in the price level 
is to be expected. Please note the 
fact that I am talking in general 
terms and that experience with 
any particular commodity price 
in the raw material category may 
be quite different from that which 
I have described. 

A fourth aspect of the price 
outlook is that is should be recog- 
nized that prices are monetary 
phenomena. The price of anything 
is expressed as a sum of money. 
The trend of prices can be deter- 
mined by changes in spply-de- 
mand relationships, the use of 
monetary balances, the use of 
credit, changes in the monetary 
base, tax rates, and situations in 
which sellers are permitted to 
coerce buyers. Credit policy is an 
important factor. In our present 
situation the outlook for prices 
probably should be analyzed in 
terms of the quantity of monetary 
media to be issued by the political 
authorities, at the rate at which 
the prices paid for the services ot 
employees are increased, and the 
competence with which credit 
policy is determined and man- 
aged. The personnel performing 
the laiter function appear to be 
unsually competent and effective. 
The institutional situation. in 
which they must operate, how- 
ever, leaves a great deal to be 
desired. This fact has large im- 
plications concerning the outlook 
for prices. 

I have stressed the fact that the 
estimates which have been pre- 
sented are subject to adjustment 
as a consequence of events and 
actions which are yet to be deter- 
mined. This statement should be 
amplified to include events and 
actions undertaken abroad. The 
American economy is neither self- 
contained nor unaffected by po- 
litical and economic development 
abroad. I will not expand this 
statement but bring it to your at- 
tention as an important limitation 
to the degree of confidence which 
should be placed in current esti- 
mates of economic development in 
the United States during the next 
year. Furthermore, there are im- 
portant aspects of the current re- 


covery which should be recog- 
nized in appraising the outlook. 
[hese aspects are derived from 


the unusual manner in which re- 
covery has been broug!i about. 


tecovery Forces 

In the first place the prompt 
and appropriate action undertaken 
by the Federal Reserve Board, 
during the early phases of the re- 
cession, prevented the develop- 
mnt of the pressure for liquida- 
tion which usually has been ex- 
perienced during the recession 
phase of a business cycle. 

A second development was the 
large increase in government ex- 
penditure during a period when 
private expenditure was reduced. 
In the third quarter of 1958 gov- 
ernment expenditure, including 
transters, interest and subsidies, 
was increased to an annual rate 
$11.7 billion larger than the mag- 
nitude obtained in the third quar- 
ter of 1957. Incidentally, Federal 
expenditure for national security 
actually was reduced to an annual 
rate $300 million less than that 
obtained in the same quarter of 
the previous year. In the same 
period private expenditure, in- 
cluding net foreign investment, 
was reduced by $12.9 billion. The 
increase in political expenditure, 
approximately offsetting the re- 
duction in’ private outlays, and 
the anticipation of this, must be 
considered the primary reason 
why income receipts were so well 
maintained which, in turn, was 
the reason why retail trade was 
subject to only a relatively small 
reduction in the early months of 
the year, and actually has been 
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increased by more than ce 
amounts since March. This 
usual cyclical experience. 


aSOng! 
is Un-« 


No Longer Have a Marke; 


Economy 
Viewing these developments 
broadly we seem warranted jp 
4 


assuming that the organization of 
our economy is being changed. We 
no longer are a market economy 
We now possess some differen 
form of economic organizatigy 
which has no name, or descrip. 
tion, or for which there is no gen. 
erally accepted theory or undep. 
standing. For this reason. and 
because of the way in which the 
recession was aborted by politicg) 
action, I do not think we can as. 
sume that cyclical developmen; 
in the future wil be like that 
wihch may be expected to obtain 
in a market economy. In this con. 
nection I refer you to a talk givey 
by Dr. Dwight W. Michener of the 
Chase National Bank at a meet. 
ing of fthe New York Chapter oj 
the American Statistical Associa. 
tion in October. Dr. Michener 
noted that, in the recent past, the 
prices of goods and services were 
remarkably stable while credit 
policy, interest rates, equity prices 
and the volume of production 
were becoming subject to equally 
remarkable large fluctuations 
over the short term. He asked the 
questions, “Are we depending too 
much on credit policy? Are we 
trying to use it to make unpleas- 
ant adjustments unnecessary?” 
Please answer these questions for 
yourselves. 

Another inference may be de- 
veloped from an examination of 
the character of our recovery. 
This is the fact that it remains to 
be proven that the increase in 
Federal revenue, derived from the 
taxation of corporate and per- 
sonal incomes, will produce funds 
large enough to finance the ex- 
penditure apparently required to 
maintain a satisfactory volume ol 
production and trade. The ques- 
tion seems to be whether the 
“feedback” from government ex- 
penditure will be adequate to fi- 
nance the expenditure made. Te 
some persons, of course, this is not 
a problem, because it is assumed 
that continued borrowing by the 
political authorities is a necessary 
and desirable development. The 
problem is not new. What is new 
is the context or situation 
which it will be resolved in one¢ 
way or another. 

In concluding my remarks ma) 
I remind you that the outlook to! 
business is preordained to just 
about the same extent to which 
the market prices of your invest- 
ments are predetermined. Fo! 
this reason I reserve the privilege 
of changing the estimates 1! 
which I have the most confidence 
and perhaps you will want to 4 
the same. 


Form Pickman Inv. Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICL! 

PALO ALTO, Calif.—Pickm2! 
Investment Company has _ bee! 
formed with offices at 555 Byron 
Street to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Joseph fF 
Pickering, President, and Davie 
G. Hoffman, Treasurer. 


With Walston & Co., Inc. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICL! 
SALEM, Oreg.—John A. Gof- 
frier is now associated with Wal- 
ston & Co., Inc. He was former!) 
witht he local office of Zilka, 
Smither & Co., Inc. 


R. D. Braverman Opens 


WESTFIELD, N. J.—Richard D 
Braverman is conducting a secu- 
rities business from offices at 890 
Forest Avenue. He was former!) 
with Shift & Co. 


Forms Henley Co. 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.—Le0- 
nard L. Lefcourt is conducting 4 
securities business from offices 4! 
496 Mayhew Court under the fir 
name of Henley Co. 
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By ROBERT R. RICH = 





Bache & Co. to 
Market Shares 
Of New Fund 


Formation of Investors Research 
Fund, Inc., a new open-end invest- 
ment company with headquarters 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., was an- 
nounced. 

The new company will be a di- 
versified fund whose investment 
obiective will be designed to seek 
possible growth during market up- 
trends and protection of capital in 
declining markets. 

At the same time, the new fund 
announced that it has filed a reg- 
istration statement with the Se- 
eurities and Exchange Commission 
in Washington, D. C., covering a 
proposed public offering of 490,- 
940 shares of capital stock at a 
price to the public of $12 per share. 
Bache & Co. will serve as the 
principal underwriter. 

Investors Research Company of 
Santa Barbara will be investment 
adviser to the fund. The research 
company has continuously pub- 
lished a regular weekly financial 
report since 1950 and since 1956 
has managed “several millions of 
dollars” of private investment ac- 
counts, according to the registra- 
tion statement. 

John Robert Noble, general part- 
ner in Investors Research Com- 
pany, is President and a director 
of the new fund. 

Other officers and directors of 
the fund are: Jean Hall Caloudes, 
director, and General Partner, 
Investors Research Company; Mi- 
chael A. Aquino, Secretary, Treas- 
urer and director, and Senior Se- 
curity Analyst, Investors Research 
Company since 1957, and prior to 
that time Registered Representa- 
tive, Wulff, Hansen & Co.; T. Pres- 
ton Webster, Vice-President and 
director, and Partner of Caval- 
letto, Webster, Mullen & Mc- 
Caughey, Attorneys-at-Law, Santa 
Barbara; Charles Dager, director, 
and Partner Wolcott & Associates, 
Inc., Los Angeles; Anthony Gun- 
termann, director, and Certified 
Public Accountant, Santa Barbara: 
Arthur A. Henzell, director, and 
Partner of Cavalletto, Webster, 
Mullen & McCaughey, Attorneys- 
at-Law, Santa Barbara. 

“To carry into effect its purpose 
of continuous money manage- 
ment,” the registration statement 
says, “the fund may be invested 
substantially or entirely in com- 
non stocks if the trend of such 


= 


securities is up. On the other hand, 
if the trend of common stocks is 
down, and the relative trend in 
the worth of money is up, the fund 
may be invested largely in cash or 
cash equivalents such as _ short- 
term government bonds.” 


Keystone S-2 Share 
Value Rises 29% 


Keystone Income Common 
Stock Fund (Series S-2) increased 
ulmost 29% in net asset value 
per share for the past fiscal year, 
according to the annual report for 


the period ended Nov. 30. The 
Fund hit new highs in total net 
assets, number of shareholders, 
and number of shares. 


Adjusted for the capital gains 
distribution of 28 cents per share, 
net asset value was $12.00 on Nov. 
30 compared with $9.33 a year 
earlier. It has climbed another 54 
cents a share in the month since 
the end of the fiscal year, 

Total net asset value increased 
40% for the year, reaching a new 
high of $78,818,076 and keeping 
S-2 in its position as the largest 
of the 10 domestic funds under 
Keystone management. Total net 
assets of the organization reached 
almost $424 million at the end of 
the calendar year. 

In the last half of the fisca! 
vear, Keystone S-2 increased its 
railroad holdings with the addi- 
tion of 26,500 Southern Pacific, 
12,500 Kansas City Southern and. 
10,000 Norfolk & Western. Ability 
of the railroads to control their 
costs, thus strengthening divi- 
dends, prompted these investment 
decisions, 

Largest additions to existing 
holdings were 17,500 shares of 
Flintkote Co. and 15,000 shares 
of Deere & Co. The Fund’s larg- 
est individual holding is 50,000 
shares of Standard Brands, which 
recently raised its dividend. The 
S-2 Fund has 57 individual issues 
in 14 industry groups, 


Williams, Widmayer Opens 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Wil- 
liams, Widmayer Incorporated, 
has been formed with offices at 
5506 Connecticut Avenue, North- 
west to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Richard N. 
Williams, President and Treasurer, 
end Don F. Widmayer, Vice- 
President and Secretary. Both are 
olficers of the First Washington 
Corporation, 


The George 


PUTNAM FUND | 
of “Boston 
*A BALANCED FUND” 


PUTNAM GROWTH 


FUND 
Emphasizing possible long-term Capital Growth 


Prospectuses on Request 


Putnam Fund Distributors, Inc. 
60 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


New York Chicago 


Los Angeles 





Washington Orlando 
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To Underwrite 
Shares of Fidelity 
Capital Fund, Ine. 


Fidelity Capital Fund, Inc., has 
filed a_ registration statement 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission covering the proposed 
sale of 1,000,000 shares of capital 
stock at $12 a share. Distributors 
of the fund’s shares are Horn- 
blower & Weeks of Chicago and 
The Crosby Corporation of Bos- 
ton. Fidelity Capital Fund, Inc., 
is a diversified open-end invest- 
ment company with primary em- 
phasis on capital appreciation 
possibilities. It is managed by Fi- 


delity Management & Research 
Company which also manages Fi- 
celity Fund, Inc., and Puritan 


Fund, Ine. 

The fund was organized by Fi- 
delity Management & Research 
Company through offerings of 
20,000 shares at $10 per share end- 
ing May 27, 1958. The prospec- 
tus lists Edward C. Johnson 2nd 
as president. He owns 512% of the 
outstanding shares; and he has 
been president and a director of 
the investment adviser since 1946 
and is a vice president and direc- 
tor of The Crosby Corporation. 


National’s Assets 
Advanee by 55% 


7 

While looking ahead in its an- 
nual Forecast to, “A substantial 
improvement in general business 
and industrial activity in 1959,” 
National Securities & Research 
Corporation can also look back 
upon 1958 as a year of substantial 
growth for the mutual funds 
under its supervision. 

Combined assets, shareowners 
and shares outstanding of the 
National Securities Series of 
mutual funds stood at all-time 
highs on Dec. 31, 1958. Assets in- 


creased more than 55% from 
$266,841,858 on Dec. 31, 1957 to 
$414,334.061 on Dec. 31, 1958. 


During the same period, share- 
owners rose from 150,081 to 168,- 
127 and shares outstanding from 
56,305,169 to 65,919,029. The rise 
in assets reflected both market 
appreciation and purchases by in- 
vestors of $70,858,859 in new 
shares in 1958. 


Wellington Equity 
Dividend Declared 


The directors of Wellington 
Equity Fund, which started oper- 
ations on Oct. 24, has declared its 
first distribution of four cents per 
share from net investment income. 
This dividend is payable Feb. 2, 
{959 to shareholders of record on 
Jan. 7, 1959. Shareholders have 
the option to receive the dividend 
in cash or stock, 


Delaware Fund 
Reaches New High 


Net assets of Delaware Fund 
this past year climbed 60% to a 
new high of $72 million after dis- 
tributions totaling almost $2 mil- 
lion from income and close to $3 
million from capital gains, W. 
Linton Nelson reported in the 
Fund’s latest semi-monthly Direc- 
tors’ Letter. 

Mr. Nelson, writing for Dela- 
ware Company, investment man- 
ager of Delaware Fund and Dela- 
ware Income Fund, said that net 
sales of Delaware Fund shares 
accounted for about one-third of 
the increase and market apprecia- 
tion of portfolio securities for the 
remaining two-thirds. 

The Fund, he recalled, held 
substantial amounts of cash or 
cash equivalents off and on in 
1957—once early that year and 
then again in late summer. “The 
big decline which really got un- 
derway in August, °57,” he went 
on, “climaxed in October and then 
tloundered around in a_ broad 
range, getting no place until April 
of this year. During the 1957 de- 
cline,” he continued, “we rein- 
vested all of our cash—too early 
to help our comparative results 
that year, but in time to put us up 
with those at the head of the class 
this year.” 

Mr. Nelson also reported that 
Delaware Income Fund’s net as- 
sets, Which amounted to $2.3 mil- 
lion at the start of the year, now 
total $3.8 million after payments 
totaling $175,000 from income and 
$27,000 from capiial gains. In this 
case, too, he said, net sales ac- 
counted for some of the increase, 
but again most of the rise reflects 
market appreciation. 

“The going has not been as easy 
for Delaware Income Fund, which 
was launched in April, 1957,” Mr. 
Nelson commented. The short 
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Century Shares [rust 


CANADA GENERAL FUND 


LIMITED 


A prospectus relating to the shares of any of these separate 
investment funds may be obtained from authorized dealers or 


VANCE, SANDERS & CONIDPANY 
111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOS'TON 
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61 Broadway 
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210 West Seventh Street 











FUNDS 


For CURRENT INCOME 
[] Income Fund K1 
|] Low-Priced Bond Fund B: 
[} Diseount Bond Fund B4 


For INCOME with GROWTH Possibilities 


|] High-Grade Commen Stock 
Fund Sl 


|] Income Common Steck Fund S2 


Fer CAPITAL GROWTH Possibilities 
') Growth Fund K2 
_| Growth Common Stock Fund S2 


_}] Lower-Priced Common Stock 
Fund S4 


] Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 
= For FREE Prospectus 
“2 describing any of these 


Funds, check above, clip and mail 
this ad with your name and address 
to Dept, ww-41 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 
50 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 


BULLOCK | 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 
Established 1894 
ONE WALL ST., NEW YORK 5 








A mutual fund in- 
vesting in “growth” 
stocks. Send for a free 
booklet -prospectus by 
mailing this ad to 


Name ___. 


Address_ ao 





MAA Tat 


‘ 3 


A BALANCED 

ay 
FUND with diversified 
holdings of bonds, pre- 
ferred and common stocks 


selected for income and 
growth possibilities. 


investing pri- 


marily in common stocks 
and seeking possible long- 
term growth of capital 
and income. 


Write your investment cealer 
for the prospectus of your choice 
or use coupon below 


The Wellington Company 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Cheek one 
[] WELLINGTON FUND 
(C WELLINGTON EQuITY 
FUND 
ne 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
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J. R. Williston & Beane 
To Admit Partners 


J. R. Williston & Beane, 115 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Feb. 1 will admit 
Thomas A. McKay and James 
Cooper to general partnership and 
Marian B. Beane to limited part- 
nership. 







Shares may be 
systematically 
accumulated in 
amounts of $30 
or more. 


SOVEREIGN 
INVESTORS 


\Pree of Pennsylvania Personal Property Vas 


A MUTUAL FUND in- 
vesting in a diversified 
roup of securities selected 
for possible long term 
rowth of capital and 
income. 
Send for FREE Prospectus 
from your Investment 
Dealer or - 


GEORGE A. BAILEY &-CO. 


AND TITLE BLDG., PHILA. 10, PA 
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GENERAL 
INVESTORS 


TRUST 


Prospectus and Literature 
from 


INVESTORS PLANNING CORP, 
of America 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 


*WHICH 


describes your 


INVESTMENT 
OBJECTIVE? 


>kincome now... (_] 


institutional Income Fund... 


a mutual fund which seeks to 
provide as high income as pos- 
sible, consistent with the higher 
risks involved. 


future income. 


Institutional Growth Fund... 


a mutual fund which seeks to 
provide possible long-term growth. 


For FREE booklet and prospectus, 
check above and mail ad with 
your name and address to: 


HARE’S LTD. 


85 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
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business depression, he said, forced 
several of the higher dividend- 
paying companies to reduce divi- 
dends to conserve cash ... a prac- 
tice which carried on well into 
1958. “But now with returning 
prosperity,” he went on, “this sit- 
uation is reversing itself, and the 
stocks of these companies should 
quickly return to favor as earn- 
ings pick up and dividends are 
increased again.” 

Mr. Nelson, who is also Presi- 
dent of both Funds, said the man- 
agement group feels that 1959 will 
offer many opportunities for prof- 
itable investing, but selection is 
going to be more difficult. “At 
this time last year,” he recalled, 
“courage and a belief that Gov- 
ernment would take steps to turn 
the economy around were all that 
was needed. Government did act 
and business did recover. Now,” 
he continued, “it is up to the con- 
sumer and the businessman to do 
their part. We feel they will.” 


Group Securities’ 
Assets Rise by 54% 


The 25th anniversary of Group 
Securities, Inc., “has been an ex- 
cellent year for your company,” 
writes President Herbert R. An- 
derson in his year-end message 
to shareholders. 

Total assets rose $51,162,718 to 
a record high of $145,996,350 in 
the 12 month period ending Nov. 
30, 1958, a gain of 54%, and “the 


largest year-to-year growth of 
assets in Group Securities’ his- 
tory.” 


Other record highlights of the 
year were: 

Shareholder accounts increased 
by 6,455 to 43,244, a rise of 18%. 

The number of investors using 
the Group Securities Periodic In- 
vestinent Plan increased by 50% 
and the value of shares held in 
the Plan rose by nearly 100% to 
$8,684,000. 

Total assets of the largest Group 
fund, The Common Stock Fund, 
grew 95% in the 12 month period 
to $52,856,231. 

The report described 1958 as a 


“turn-around” year, in which the 
market completed its severe cor- 
rection of the latter half of 1957 
and was led in its subsequent ad- 
vance by stocks in the more “se- 
date” consumer groups, notably 
tobaccos, 

It was the emphasis on these 
long-depressed issues in the hold- 
ings of the company’s more 
broadly diversified funds that ac- 
counted for their “unusually fa- 


vorable” investment results, ac- 
cording to the report. The 
Common Stock Fund and The 


Fully Administered Fund (a bal- 
anced fund), with the price of 
each adjusted for the year-end 
1957 and 1958 securities profits, 
are 15.5% and 16.3% above their 
i957 highs, respectively, as com- 
pared with a 7% gain for the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 
The report suggests that this 
popular market indicator has 
tended to conceal the unevenness 
of the 1958 market recovery since, 
despite the new high for the in- 
dex, three-fourths of the common 
stocks listed on The New York 
Stock Exchange are still selling 


below their prior 1955 through 
1957 highs, many by substantial 
amounts. 

Regarding the new year, the 
report concludes: “Thus, while 


many well-known stocks have run 
well ahead of their advancing 
values, many more offer good 
growth potential and excellent 
value. It is in this latter area 
that investment opportunities are 
to be found. Today, evidence 
continues to confirm that while 
many problems exist, the economy 
is in a strong forward movement, 
and that despite intermediate cor- 
rections, the market will continuc 
to reflect this steady improvement 
over the longer-term.” 


Hooker & Fay Add 
(Special to THE FiNANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Frank S. Kirkland is now 
nected with Hooker & Fay, 221 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges, 


con- 


SEE YOUR 
INVESTMENT DEALER 
ABOUT 


The 

ONE 
WILLIAM 
STREET 


FUND, inc. My 





an open-end management investment company 


investing in the securities of American business and indus- 
trial enterprise with emphasis on long-term capital growth 
possibilities and current income. 


Prospectus on requesi WILLIAM STREET SALES, INC. 
One William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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The Meteoric Growth 
Of Mutual Funds 


porate income taxes. When cap- 
ital gain distributions are, made, 


shareholders (who pay the cap-, 


ital gains rate applicable to their 
own tax bracket) are enéouraged 
to keep their capital fully in- 
vested by taking such distribu- 
tions in additional shares of the 
fund. 


Ready Market 


Another real advantage-of own-. 


ing shares in a mutual investment 


company is the ready market in. 


the event the shareholder wishes 
to dispose of his holdings. This 
liquidity is a feature which , is 
unique in the field of stock invest- 
ing, since it means there .is .no 
lack of market such as might pre- 


vail if one had a large block. of, 


an individual stock issue, i 

The shareholder may withdraw 
from a mutual fund at. any..time 
by simply presenting his shares 
to the fund or the custodian of the 
fund for redemption. The ‘share- 
holder then receives the prevail- 
ing liquidating value which may 
show a profit or a loss on the in- 
vestment, depending on the mar- 
ket value of the underlying secur- 
ities held by the fund on the day 
of liquidation. Usually there is no 
commission or fee charged for the 
privilege of liquidation and ten 
thousand shares can be liquidated 
as easily and at the same price as 
ten shares. 


Mutual Fund Shares as Collateral 

Because mutual fund shares are 
highly liquid with the redemp- 
tion value based on 
the securities held by the fund, 
they make excellent collateral for 
bank loans. Thus, investors who 
might need money temporarily 
but who do not wish to dispose of 
their mutual fund shares are usu- 
ally able to borrow emergency 
money from bankers, using such 
shares as collateral. 


Custodianship 

Ail mutual funds are required 
to employ a bank custodian to 
hold the cash and securities of the 
fund. These custodians often reg- 
ister shares, make disbursements 
of dividends to shareholders, pay 
approved expenses and perform 
other similar purely clerical du- 
ties. However, these custodians 
have no responsibility for the in- 
vestment management of the fund 


or the value of its shares. 
Convenience 
Mutual fund shares are, out- 


standing in their convenience, 'The. 
investor is relieved of many bur- 
bookkeeping 


densome __ clerical, 


the value of * 


and tax accounting details which 
he must assume with the owner- 
ship of stocks and bonds of indi- 
vidual corporations. ‘The fund 
shareholder has one certificate 
(which represents his proportion- 
ate interest in the walue and in- 
come from many securities) and 
usually four varying dividend 
checks annually. He is relieved of 
the bother of signing and mailing 
various proxies or of determining 
whether various rights should be 
exercised or sold 


Tax Status 

The Federal Internal Revenue 
Code specifically provides fo; 
special tax treatment of open-end 
mutual investment funds which 
permits such funds to be relieved 
of ‘all Federal corporate income 
taxes under certain conditions. In 
order to realize this tax exemp- 
tion, a fund must pay out a min- 
imum of 90% of its net invest- 
ment income to shareholders. If 
any’ portion of the income is re- 
tained by the fund, it is subject 
to corporation tax. Accordingly, 
most funds pay out all of their net 
income to shareholders. Likewise. 
if the realized capita! gains are 
not paid out to shareholders, they 


are subject to the capital gains 
tax against the corporation. The 
management of most funds con- 
duct their businesses so as to di- 


vest themselves of all investment 
income and capital gains in order 
to avoid the payment of Federal 
income taxes, and the sharehold- 
ers then pay taxes on these distri- 
butions in accord th individual 
income brackets. 


Price of Shares 
Liquidating Value: ‘The liqui- 
dating or net asset value of mu- 
tual fund shares is usually deter- 
mined by taking the tetal market 


value of the fund's net assets 
and dividing it by the number of 


fund shares outstanding. This is 
the value received by shareholders 
who dispose of their holdings. 


Public Offering Price: As in all 
goods and services, there is a sales 
charge included in the purchase 
price (public offering price) of 
mutual fund shares. There are 
usually no further commissions or 
sales charges and an investment 
may be normally liquidated with- 
out commission or fee. ‘This offer- 
ing price fluctuates in direct pro- 


portion to the net asset value 
Which is generally determined 
once or twice daily. ‘This initial 


sales charge may vary from '» of 
1% to,9%, depending on the fund 
selected and the amount invested, 








Get the facts on 


FRANKLIN 
CUSTODIAN 
_ FUNDS 


Find out now about this series of Mutual Funds seeking 
possible growth and income through investment in Amer- 


ican industry. 








| FRANKLIN CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC. | 
| 64 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. | 
! Please send me, without obligation, the Prospectus and other uafor- | 
1 = mation concerning the Franklin Custodian Funds. ! 
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in the Prospectus otf 
the specific fund which gives de- 
tails of the sales cOmmuission and 
other perunent information, A few 
funds offer their shares at net 
asset value. A purchase of a iew 
hundred or a tew thou_and dol- 
lars will include the maximum 
sales charge. On large purcnases, 
most funds reduce the perceniage 
of sales charge so that on the pur- 
$100.000 or more, the 
pe only 2%. A pur- 
million or more may 

sales charge of -'» 


as set fort! 


chase of 
charge may 
chase of $1 
involve only 
of 1% ° ‘ 

“amortize” Sales Charge: The 
sales charge on the purchase of 
mutual fund shares should be con- 
sidered by the investor as a cap- 
ital expense that is spread or 
theoretically amortized over the 
entire life of the investment— 
much like spreading the premium 
on fire insurance over the entire 
period of coverage instead of 
charging it off in tne first year. The 


sales charge may be compared, to 


the initiation fee that one would 
pay to joi: lodge or country 
club—its cost should. be: consid- 


ered in relation to value received. 


If you are going to be around 
only for short time you would 
not join. Likewise mutual fund 
shares should be considered only 


as long term investments——hold- 
ings that should be given ample 
time to make up the initial outlay. 

Sales Charge vs. Results: 
Whether the sales charge seems 


high or low depends entirely on 
results. It is quite possible. that 
the results professional man- 
agement may prove superior to 
results obtained by “amateur” 
management of investments—and 


the sales charge in 
ve to be a “good in- 


in such cases 
itself may } 
vestment.” 

Unlimited Supply: There is 
practically no limit to the num- 
ber of mutual fund shares which 
may be purchased at the public 
offering price—a sharp contrast to 
the purchase of a large block of 
an individual issue on one of the 
national exchanges or on. the 
“over-the-counter” market, where 
the price is directly affected by 
supply and demand. 


Origin and Development 


The basic idea of pooling money 
in order to secure the advantages 
of spreading the risk Over many 
securities is not new. The first in- 
vestment company may be traced 






Prospectuses and other infor- 
mation on these mutual funds 
available from local invest- 
ment firms—or checkmark your 
preference above and 
this od fo: 


mail 


HUGH W. LONG AND CO., 
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Fundamental Investors, Inc. 


Investing in common stocks selected for 
possible growth of capital and income 
over the years. 


Diversified Investment Fund, Inc. 


Investing in a balanced list of bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and common stocks, 


Diversified Growth Stock Fund, Inc. 


Investing in common stocks selected for 
possible long-term capital growth—now 
including such industries as: electronics, 
chemicals and atomic energy. 
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to Belgium in 1822 
Wiltlam Ll organized the Societe 
Generale de Belgique. The idea 
dia not gain wide acceptance until 
1880 to 1890, when several im- 
poriant Scottish companies were 
formed. 

The canny Scots readily saw the 
advantages of pooling their in- 
vestment funds to total a suffi- 
ciently large amount so that ex- 
perienced money managers could 
be obtained at a relatively low 
proportionate cost to each share- 
holder. Through this medium. 
Scottish and later British invest- 
ment companies were able to ac- 
cumulate hundreds of millions of 
pounds wnich were inve,ted 
throughout the world. Much of 
this British and Scottish capital 
Was invested in farm mortgages 
in the United States, and there are 
companies in existence today 
whose names give evidence of 
this, such as the Scottish Inves- 
tors Mortgage Company, and 
Scottish- American Mortgage 
Company. 


where King 


Early American Pattern 
Due to a scarcity of enterprise 
capital:in the United States until 
the beginning of the 20th Century, 


the investment company idea 
started: ‘slowly here. In the pe- 
riod of 1890-1920 only a= few 
American investment companies 
made their appearance. These 
early examples of the modern 


American investment company 
followed the example of the Brit- 


ish predecessors and placed pri- 
mary emphasis on income and 
safety. 


In the roaring 20's, particularly 
after 1926, a flood of investment 
companies appeared on the Amer- 
ican scene. Some of these com- 
panies were the “fixed trust” type, 
wherein the investment manage- 
ment selected a portfolio which 
could not be changed for the du- 
ration of the trust. Other trusts 
were formed primarily as a me- 
dium of speculation. Many bank- 
ing firms formed trusts which 
were nothing more than a dump- 
ing pool for their own unsalable 
underwritings. By the end of 1929 
there ;:were.over S7 billion of as- 
sets in'investment companies with 
abeut 675 active companies. The 
years from the stock market break 
in: November, 1929, to mid-1932 
were trying times for such Amer- 
ican mvestment trusts. Many 
trusts failed, and the shrinkage in 
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the value of their assets was even 
more pronounced _ than 
growth in the preceding boom. 


The Modern Mutual Investment 
Fund 


Out of the crucible of chaos fol- 
lowing the market crash of 1929, 
the abuses of investors’ confidence 
in the early American 
trust, and the resulting corrective 


legislation, was forged the new 
American version of the mutual 
investment fund. This _ invest- 


ment vehicle—the open-end mu- 
tual investment fund—is a far cry 


from the trusts of the roaring 
20's. Then the managements of 
many so-called investment com- 


panies were more concerned with 
their own personal affluence than 
with the well-being of sharehold- 
ers and the security of investment 
company assets. Now, the investor 
may possibly lose money in mu- 
tual investment fund shares 
through a drop in security prices 
but he is very unlikely to lose be- 
cause of dishonesty of manage- 
ment. 

The present mutual fund—with 
its open-end feature to make new 
shares constantly available with a 
redemption feature—is thus the 
American concept of the basic 
original idea of pooling money to 
secure the benefits of broad di- 
versification to spread inherent 
investment risk. 


Adequate Regulation 


Open-end mutual investment 
funds must register with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and are also subject to State 
Laws and regulations. The pur- 
pose of the Federal and State reg- 
ulations is to protect the interest 
of the shareholders and to elim- 
inate the abuses in investment 
company operation in evidence 
during the 1920's. Such Federal 
and State regulation. however 
does not involve supervision of 
management or investment prac- 
tices or policies. 

The mutual 
“came of age” 


fund industry 
with the passage 
in 1940 of the Investment Com- 
pany Act after several vears oft 
study and investigation by Con- 
gress. The passage of this Act, 
which provided for continuous su- 
pervision of the industry by the 
SEC, has caused mutual funds to 
prosper and expand in much the 
same way as the Congressional 
investigations and corrective leg- 
islation early in the century 
caused the turning point of the 
life insurance industry, which now 
has become one of the financial 
aulwarks of the nation. 

Federal regulation because of 
its emphasis on disclosure of per- 
tinent facts has resulted in in- 
creasing public confidence and ac- 
ceptance of this investment me- 
dium. 

Wide Choice of Funds 

The mutual fund, unfortunately, 
is not a panacea for all invest- 
ment evils. No one mutual fund 
will fit all needs—just as no one 
golf club will be suitable for all 
shots on a golf course. However, 
there are many different types of 
funds available so that the inves- 
tor can select one or a combina- 
tion that will coincide’ most 
nearly with his objective. 

Balanced Funds: There are con- 
servative balanced funds consist- 
ing of high-grade bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks which 
are aimed at current income. 
There are also balanced funds 
with medium quality securities to 
provide a somewhat higher in- 
come than is available from high- 
grade securities, and with corre- 
spondingly greater risk. 

Common Stock Funds: For in- 
vestors who may wish a chance 
for long-term growth of capital 
and income and who are ip a posi- 
tion to accept the risk involved— 


there are funds composed of a 
broad list of dividend-paying 
common stocks. 


Bond Funds: Investors with 
adequate commitments in either 
stocks or real estate, may desire 
a conservative backlog to balance 


their 


types of 


their account. For them, there are 
mutual investment funds whicn 
invest exclusively in bonds. 


Other Types: A few mutual 
funds invest only in preferred 
stocks. Other funds have as their 
investment objective maximum 
volatility or appreciation 1n ris- 


ing markets (with, of course, a 
concomitant risk of faster than 


average depreciation in declining 
markets). Some _ hold so-called 
“srowth” stocks. Others are 
known as “Class” funds which in- 
vest, for example, in steel shares. 


oil shares, or other’ industrial 
groups. 
Whatever an investor’s objec- 


tive may be ... whether it is em- 
phasis on current income... em- 
phasis on defensive characteristics 
. appreciation in rising markets 
low priced stocks for max- 
imum volatility . partial hedge 
against inflation . or any other 
investment goal, the investor is 
likely to find one or more mu- 
tual investment funds with sim- 
ilar objectives. There is risk, of 
course, in the ownership of any 
market security, so there can be 
no assurance that these objectives 
will be achieved. However, it is 
reasonable to assume that full 
time professional investment man- 
agers are more likely to do a con- 
structive job than the average in- 
vestor, 


Mutual Funds for Trust Accounts 


It is significant that mutual 
fund shares are being used in 
steadily increasing amounts as 
trust investments. Late in 1957. 
a survey by the National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies 
showed that more than $600 mil- 
lion worth of mutual fund shares 
were held by institutional inves- 
tors, including fiduciaries, institu- 
tions and foundations, pension and 
profit-sharing funds, unions, in- 
surance companies and other fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Now most states permit a trus- 
tee to purchase mutual invest- 
ment shares for trust accounts. 
subject to certain limitations. 

New Hampshire and Rhode Is- 
land regulations permit investment 
by savings banks in certain mu- 
tual investment funds, subject to 
certain limitations. 


Three states—Nebraska, Wis- 


consin and Wyoming permit pur- 
by 


chases fiduciaries of invest- 
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ment company shares, subject to 
certain limitations. 

Nineteen states permit trustees 
to purchase mutual fund shares 
trust accounts — some by 
amendment to the “Prudent Man 
Rule,’ and some by court action, 
statute or judicial opinion. These 
states are: 


Arkansas 
Colorado 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 


Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Nineteen other’ states have 
adopted “Prudent Man” rules 


without specific mention of mu- 
tual investment funds. Some trus- 
tees have purchased mutual fund 
shares under such rules and have 
been upheld by the courts. These 
“Prudent Man” Rule states are: 


California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nevada 

New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Rhode Island 
South. Dakota 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 


Shareholders of Mutual Funds 


Shareholders of mutual funds 
include Texas oil millionaires— 
widows — professional people — 
grocers—gas station attendants— 
trust accounts—labor unions — 
college endowment funds— 
churches .. . in fact. people in. all 
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The Meteoric Growth 
Of Mutual Funds 


age vroups and walks of life as 
well as many institutions. Invest- 
ments range from well under $1,- 
000 to over $1 million. 

The average mutual fund buyer 
is not looking for a killing in the 
stock market but rather for a 
conservative investment that will 
be held for 10 to 20 years or life. 


Systematic Investing 


One of the most significant de- 
velopments in the mutual fund in- 
dustry in recent years is the wide- 
Spread acceptance of various 
forms of periodic purchase plans. 

Hundreds of thousands of indi- 
viduals and many institutions buy 
mutual funds a little at a time 
@ small initial investment with 
6mall subsequent investments 
every month or quarter or per- 
haps every year, Prior to the pe- 
riodic purchase plans offered by 
mutual funds or the Monthly In- 
vestment Plan offered by the 
Wew York Stock Exchange, many 
persons of average means de- 
ferred making investments until 
they had a worthwhile round sum 
—a happy state which many did 
not achieve. Now one can start 
to acquire stock ownership in 
American industry by investing 
modest sums on a periodic basis. 
Some funds require a minimum 
initia! purchase of from $20 to 
$250 or the purchase of a min- 
imum number of shares such 
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10. Other funds require no min- 
imum initial investment. Subse- 
quent investments must be not 
less than $25 with many funds, 
$50 in other funds, and no min- 
imum in others. 

As of Sep. 30, 1958, there were 
over 800,000 of these accumula- 
tion plans in effect (including 
both voluntary and contractual 
types) with a total value of $1,- 
119,000,000, Approximately 60,000 
new accounts have been opened 
during each of the first three 
quarters in 1958, according to fig- 
ures released by the National As- 
sociation of Investment Compan- 
ies. New accumulation plans 
openec in 1958 should exceed the 
1957 total of 220,897 new accounts 
which was a number substantially 
in excess of any previous twelve 
month period. 

The accumulation plans re- 
ferred to above include only those 
in which the planholder has made 
provision for the investment of 
new money at regular intervals. 
The great majority ot these plans 
also include provision for rein- 
vestment of distributions. Accum- 
ulation plans are generally of two 
types. One is the contractual type 
under which the investor formally 
agrees to make regular periodic 
investments for a specified period 
of time. The other, known as the 
voluntary type, is a formal 
plan in which no total time period 
or ultimate investment amount is 
specified, 

Some accumulation plans are 
being used for corporate retire- 
ment and profit sharing programs. 


less 


union funds, and other similar 
purposes where there is a con- 
tinuing flow of new money for 


investment, 

In contemplating a plan of sys- 
tematic investment, it should be 
realized that the plan involves in- 
vesting in a security which is sub- 
ject to market fluctuation so that 
there can be no assurance that the 
investor’s objective will be 
achieved. As in all investments, 
such a program does not assure a 
profit nor protect against loss in 
declining market, and a_ loss 
would be incurred if the plan 
were discontinued at a time when 
the market value of accumulated 


shares is less than the cost, The 
risk of loss must be measured as 
against the opportunities for 
profit. Such a plan involves con- 
tinuous investments in shares at 
regular intervals regardless of 
price levels so that the investor 
must take into account his finan- 
cial ability to continue such a plan 
through periods of low price lev- 
els. PLANS SHOULD BE MADE 
TO BUILD INVESTMENTS IN 
SUCH PROGRAMS OVER A 
LONG PERIOD OF TIME. 


Reasons for Growth of Mutuals 


Of course a part of the growth 
to over $12 billion of assets over 
the past 18 years is due to the 
general advance of security prices. 
Nevertheless, as shown by the ac- 
companying chart, there has been 
a strong upward trend in the an- 
nual volume of gross and net sales 
since 1941. It is estimated that in 
the period of 1940 to the 1958 
year-end, some $8 billion of new 
money will have been invested 
in mutual funds. This dynamic 
growth of mutual funds would 
appear to evidence public accept- 
ance and confidence in this form 
of investment. 

A strong reason why people buy 
mutual funds is desire for income. 
In 1957, mutuals distributed some 
$322 million as income dividends. 
With many sources of income, a 
mutual fund is likely to pay regu- 
lar income dividends although in 
varying amounts. 

Then, the sales effort in mer- 
chandising mutual fund shares has 
been expanding in recent years as 
more and more brokerage houses 


and investment dealers go into 
this segment of the investment 
market. With the mutual fund 


story being told to an ever grow- 
ing number of people it is inevi- 
table that sales will expand. 

One of the most compelling 
reasons for growth in mutual 
funds, especially of the common 
stock variety, is that they offer a 
sound and productive method to 
share in the long range upward 
trend of our economy as an off- 
set against the historically dimin- 
ishing purchasing power of the 
dollar. It should be realized, how- 
ever, that at times, the value of 
shares and the income they pay 
may in the future, as in the past, 
move in the opposite direction 
from the cost of living trend. 

The backbone of the growth of 
mutual funds has been the small 
investor—with as little as $500 
and probably not more than $10,- 
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000. The marked trend in recent 
years toward redistribution of na- 
tional income in favor of the low- 
er income groups has enabled 
many to accumulate surplus funds 
for investments despite higher 
living costs. 

Medium - sized investors with 
$20,000 to $50,000 have also been 
attracted to mutual funds. 

Mutual investment funds also 
have attracted substantial inves- 
tors and many single investments 
of a million dollars or more have 
been made by individuals, insti- 
tutions and endowments. Harvard 
University, with perhaps the larg- 
est endowment fund in the world 
(over $535 million), after operat- 
ing the account themselves for 
many years, in 1948 turned over 
the management of its account to 
the investment management of a 
mutual investment company -a 
practical evidence of conlidence 
in professional investment man- 
agement. It must be realized, 
however, that Harvard University 
did not invest in a mutual fund 
and that the objective of the Uni- 
versity account may be different 
from that of the fund 


What of the Future? 


A continuation of the dynamic 
growth trend of mutual funds 
over the last 15 years, could easily 
result in $40 billion of assets by 
1968—with 5 million shareholders. 

Liquid savings of individuals in 
the United States are at all time 
high. 

Statistics available from the 
SEC show estimated liquid assets 
of individuals (currency, demand 
deposits, time deposits, savings 
and loan shares and U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities) at over $280 
billion at the 1958 mid year—an 
all time high. Some of these funds 
will undoubtedly find placement 
in the investment market and 
many will prefer the “mutual” 
way of investing. 

Personal income in July, 1958, 
according to government reports, 
rose to a record annual rate of 
$354.5 billion. In the same month, 
investors purchased a record 
monthly total of $165 million mu- 
tual fund shares. There is a clear 
correlation between the amount 
of money people earn and the 
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and long term, prospects are ex- 
cellent for record mutual fund 
sales. 

There are many millions of peo- 
ple in the U. S. who enjoy more 
income and have larger savings 
than ever before — but who have 
never bought securities principal- 
ly because they are unfamiliar 
with the nature of investment. In. 
evitably, many of these will be- 
come mutual fund shareholders 
through the educational efforts 
and salesmanship of investment 
dealers. 

Inflation will continue to exert 
pressure on the American family. 
With the traditional havens fo: 
money not returning sufficient in- 
come to offset rising living costs 
and taxes, more and more infla- 
tion-conscious investors who cal 
afford the risks of equity invest- 
ing will seek long term growth ot 
capital and income in commo! 
stocks. Many will choose mutua 
funds for this purpose. 

Another dynamic prospect fo 
mutual fund investment is_ the 
pension fund, now growing, in the 
aggregate, at a rate of about one 
half billion dollars a year. 

Prospects are bright indeed to! 
the mutual fund industry — as 
more and more Americans pul 
their surplus funds to work in the 
growth, income and profits of evel 
expanding American industry and 
business. 


Clarence M. Lewis 
Clarence M. Lewis passed awa) 
Jan. 4 at the age of 82. Prior te 
his retirement in 1932 he had been 
a partner in William Salomon & 
Co. and Blair & Co. 


Prince Edward Lobkowicz 


Prince Edward Joseph Lob- 
kowiez, associated with Fahne- 
stock & Co., as a customers broker 
passed away Jan. 1 at the age 
of 59. 


With La Montagne, Pierce 
(Special to THE Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 

PALO ALTO, Calif.—Harold 5 

Catlin is now with La Montagne, 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


ing date a year ago was 278.20. 
Higher prices on most grains, 
flour, and rubber were offset by 
jower livestock, Butter, and sugar 
prices. 

Enc¢ 
of export 


muraged by a good backlog 
business, grain trading 
picked up during the were ane 
prices advanced somewhat. In- 
creased buying of rye boosted 
prices noticeably. Wheat prices 
moved up somewhat from the 
prior W eek, and transactions im~- 
proved. Although sales of cori 
were close to a week earlier, 
prices increased fractionally. 
There was @ moderate dip in soy- 
bean turnover, and prices were 
‘n slightly. : 

ba es both domestic and ex- 
port buying was sluggish this 
week, flour prices were slightly 
higher than a week earlier. Tnere 
was a marked rise in orders for 
rice from domestic buyers and in- 
auiries from exporters were up 
substantially, but prices were un- 
chaneed from the prior week. 

Coffee trading slipped this week, 
but prices were sustained at the 
yrior week’s levels. The news de- 
velopments in Cuba apparently 
had little effect on sugar trading 
in the United States, as volume 
was close to that of the prior 
veck and prices were steady. Al- 
though cocoa trading livened up 
during the week, prices fell some- 
what. 

Hog receipts in Chicago ex- 
panded noticeably this week, but 
trading remained at the level of 
a week earlier; hog prices were 
somewhat. There was an 


Gaown 

ippreciable rise in the salable 
supply of steers and trading 
moved up, but prices were off 
fractionally. Increased lamb re- 


ceipts prompted a slight decline 
in prices, as trading lagged. Con- 
trary to the decline in hog prices, 
lard prices rose appreciably dur- 
ing the week. 

There was an appreciable rise 
in cotton trading on the New 
York Cotton Exchange in the 
week ended Jan. 6, but prices 
were unchanged from the prior 
week. In the latest week exports 
of cotton amounted to about 38,- 
000 bales, compared with 78,000 


in the prior week and_ 107,000 
in the similar week a year ago. 
For the season through last Jan. 


6 exports totaled 1,285.000 bales, 
‘gainst 2,333,000 during the com- 
arable period last season. 


Clearance Sales Promotions 
Stimulate Trade 

Attvacted by numerous clear- 
ince sales promotions, consumers 
stepped up their buying of ap- 
parel, some appliances, and linens 
in the week ended Jan. 7, and 
the total dollar volume of retail 
trade slightly exceeded that of a 


‘ear ago. More noticeable gains 
were prevented by unfavorable 
veather in some areas and lim- 


ile stocks among some retailers. 
scattered reports indicated that 
the buying of new passenger cars 


‘Ose somewhat from the prior 
week and were slightly higher 


than a year ago. 

The total dollar volume of re- 
‘ail trade in the week was un- 
vhanged to 4% higher than a year 
‘SO, according to spot estimates 
vollected by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc, Regional estimates varied 
‘ron the comparable 1958 levels 
YY the following percentages: 
East North’ Central, South At- 
lantic, and Pacific Coast +1 to 
'); Middle Atlantic and West 
North Central 0 to +-4; East South 
Central and Mountain -—-1 to +3; 
West South Central —2 to +2; 
New England —5 to —1. 

rhere was a noticeable rise in 
the buying of women’s Winter 
“oats, dresses, and fashion ac- 
“’ssorles and volume in sports- 
‘ear was up slightly; overall 


‘ales of women’s apparel mod- 


erately exceeded that of a year 
ago. Year-to-year gains in pur- 
chases of men’s suits, topcoats, 
and sportswear offset decline in 
furnishings. Increased buying of 
boys’ shirts, slacks, and jackets 
boosted total sales of boys’ mer- 
chandise slightly over last year. 

Attracted by openings in New 
York City, apparel buyers notice- 
ably stepped up their orders for 
women’s Spring dresses, sports- 
wear, blouses, and millinery, and 
volume was close to last year. 
Bookings in women’s Spring coats 
and suits were down slightly from 
the similar period a year ago. The 
call for men’s Spring clothing ex- 
panded considerably and was close 
to Jast year. In preparation for 
Easter, retailers increased their 
buying of children’s clothing over 
both the prior week and a year 
ago. 


Home Owners’ Incomes 


As a rule, increases in mort- 
gage debt on United States homes 


in recent years have been less 
than increases in home owners’ 
incomes, And 


in spite of de- 
preciation, 
current ““mar- 
ket value” of 
mortgaged 
homes rose by 
33% in the 
period from 
1950 through 
the end of 
1956. 

Bothof these 
findings, ac- 
cording toSaul 
Fromkes, 
President of 
the City Title 
Insurance Company of New York, 
are contained in one of the gov- 
ernment’s most important real es- 
tate publications of 1958, issued 
late in October by the Census Bu- 
reau of the Department of Com- 
merce: “1956 National Housing 
Inventory—Volume II, Financing 
of Owner - Occupied Residential 
Properties.” 





Saul Fromkes 


Debt and Income 


In comparing home mortgage 
debt and home owners’ income, 
Mr. Fromkes reports, this Federal 
study shows that median FHA 
home owner debt at the end of 
1956 was 1.17 times median an- 
nual income of FHA home own- 
ers, compared with 1.26 times in- 
come in 1950, while Veterans Ad- 
ministration median mortgage 
debt was 1.51 times VA home 
owner income in 1956, compared 
with 1.54 times income in 1950, 
During the same period, median 
conventional mortgage debt de- 
creased from 0.84 times owners’ 
income in 1950 to 0.82 times in- 
come in 1956. 

In comparing the current “mar- 
ket values” of mortgaged homes 
on which data were obtained in 
both the 1950 Census and in the 
special 1956 National Housing In- 
ventory, the government found 
that the median value in 1950 was 
$7,929, and at the end of 1956 was 
$10,566, an increase of $2,637, or 


oor 
” Ce 


Median Market Value of Houses 

In a table covering various price 
ranges in this section of the re- 
port, according to the City Title 
Insurance Company’ executive, 
Census Bureau experts estimate 
that the median current market 
value of houses that were checked 
in each year and were in the $4,- 
000 to $4,999 range in 1950 rose 
44% by the end of 1956; the me- 
dian for those that were in the 
$5,000 to $5,999 range rose 46%; 
the increase of those from $6,000 
to $6,999 was 37%; those in the 
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Department store sales on a 
cOouLury-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended Jan. 3, 1959, 
advanced 3° above the like pe- 
riod last year. In the preceding 
week, Dec. 27, 1958, an increase oi 
30% Was reported. For the period 
Jan. 1, 1958, to Dec. 27, 1958, an in- 
crease of 1% was recorded above 
that of the 1957 period. 

Retail trade sales volume here 
in New York City the past week, 
according to estimates by trade 
observers was unchanged from the 
1957 level. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board's index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the week ended Jan 3, 1959, 
showed a decrease of 3% below 
that of the like period last year. 
In the preceding week, Dec. 27, 
1958, a gain of 23% was reported. 
For the four weeks ended Jan. 3. 
1959, an increase of 22% was 
noted. For the period Jan. 1, 1958, 
to Dec, 27, 1958, an increase of 3% 
was registered above that of the 
corresponding period of 1957. 


Outrun Their Mtg. Debt 


£7,000 to $7,999 range, 33%: those 
in the $8,000 to $8,999 range, 30%: 
those in the $9,000 to $9,999 range, 
27%: those in the $10,000 to $14- 
999 range, 32%, and those from 
$15,000 to $19,999, 22%. 

The special inventory estimated 
that the median current market 
value of all mortgaged houses as 
of Dec. 31, 1956 was $12,416, with 
31% of them valued at less than 
$10,000, another 35°, from $10,000 
to $15,000, and 34% valued at over 
$15,000. 

Other Highlights 


Some of the other highlights on 
home mortgage conditions re- 
vealed by ihe 1956 National Hous- 
ing Inventory, cited by Mr. 
Fromkes: 


as 


(1) As the number of mortgaged 
owner-occupied, single - dwelling— 
unit properties increased from 7,- 


052,000 in 1950 to 12,713,000 in 
1956, the percentage of non- 
mortgaged units of this size de- 


creased trom 54 to 44. 


(2) The median total borrow- 
ing, including first and second 
mortgages, for the purchase of 


new units rose from $4,458 in 1950 


to $7,865 in 1956. But allowing 
for amortization, on _ existing 
homes, the median of outstanding 
debt rose from only $3,427 to 
$6,338. 

(3) Mortgage debt on new 


single-unit houses built between 
1950 and 1956 accounted for 63% 
of total outstanding home mort- 
gage debt in 1956. The debt on 
houses built before 1950 was vir- 
tually unchanged. 

(4) FHA and VA guaranteed 
loans accounted for 44% of first- 
mortgage loans in 1956, compared 
with 41% in 1950, and 55% of to- 
tal outstanding mortgage debt in 
1956, compared with 45% in 1950. 
During this span, the number of 
VA loans increased 188%, and 
FHA loans 85%. 

(5) Total single-family owner- 
occupied outstanding home mort- 
gage debt of $79.4 billion in 1956 
amounted to 54% of the estimated 
value of mortgaged properties, 
while the total of $28.6 billion in 
1950 was 48% of estimated value. 
The 1956 debt outstanding 
amounted to 83% of the original 
loans: the 1950 outstanding debt 
equalled 82% of original loans. 

Of all mortgaged homes, 32% 
were built prior to 1940; 20% were 
built between 1940 and 1950; 33% 
were built in the 1950-54 period, 
and 15% were built in 1955 and 
1956. 

(7) The median original amount 
of FHA first mortgage loans was 
$8,428 (outstanding balance in 
1956 $7,048); for VA loans $9,804 
(outstanding balance $8,715), and 
for conventional loans $6,277 (out- 


standing balance $4,637). 


Railroad Securities 
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Missouri Pacific 


Improvement in economic con- 
ditions in the West and Southwest 


in the final quarter of 1958 
brought about a betterment in 


earnings of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines. Earlier in 1958, carloadings 
had been running as much as 13% 
under 1957. With the gain in busi- 
ness during the final months, it 
is estimated the road ended the 
year with loadings off only 514% 
as compared with 1957. 

This improvement brought gross 
revenues up to an estimated $290 
million, down only 3% from 1957. 
The road had to exercise strict 
control over expenses during the 
year in view of the rise of about 
$8,800,000 in wage expenses. After 
mandatory appropriations and 
capital funds, the balance for the 
year is placed at $4,500,000. 

November showed a good 
provement over the like 1957 
month with gross revenues of 
$24,653,713 compared with $22,- 
879,786 in November, 1957. For 
the first 11 months of last year 


im- 


gross was $266.197,035 against 
$274,204,227 in the like 1957 
months. Net income in November 


was $2,136,976 as compared with 
$1,973,165 in the 1957 month, and 
for the 11 months in 1958 net in- 
come was $12,508,814 against $14,- 
939,622 in the like 1957 months. 
In November $364,000 was ac- 
crued for Federal Income taxes 
compared with a credit accrual of 
$400,000 in November, 1957. For 
the 11 months, $967,000 was ac- 
crued for Federal Income taxes 


compared with $3,020,000 in the 
1957 months. The balance after 
mandatory capital and sinking 
funds for November was $1,240,< 
879 compared with $1,116,140 in 
the like 1957 month and for the 
11 months the balance was $2,- 
852,189 against $5,025,205 in the 
like period of 1957. 

It has been officially forecast 
that the prospects for 1959 appear 
to be favorable for the Missouri 
Pacific. The territory served by 
the road seems to be accelerating 
its recovery from the effects of 
the recession more rapidly than 
many other regions. The road hag 
been able to diversify its traffic, 
gaining a broader base and now 
has increasing manufacturing and 
industrial activity as well as agri- 
cultural products, mines and for- 
ests. 

Missouri Pacific is one of the 
few railroads which has been 
seeking additional passenger traf- 
fic, even to the extent of reduc- 
ing fares and placing special fares 
in effect. Lower fares on the 
Colorado Eagles has made addi- 
tional traffic available. Surveys 
among passengers in these coach- 
fare sleepers indicated that 37% 
would have used just the coach 
seat had not reduced Pullman 
fares been in effect; 23% would 
have traveled by air, 14% by pri- 
vate automobile and 3% by bus. 
Only 10% were former Pullman 
car patrons who took advantage 
of the lower fares. 


—- 


Savings Banks’ Deposits and Mortgage Funds 


Continuous monthly deposit increase in mutual savings bank 
industry, exceeding deposit gains of paralleled 1957 months, 
is reported by National Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 
Survey notes sharp increase in net flow of mortgage funds and 
anticipates continued large flow of mortgage funds for several 


months 


During month in 1958, 
deposit gains in the nation’s 519 
mutual savings banks exceeded 
those in corresponding months of 
1957, and for seven months the 
gains were the largest on record. 
By year-end total deposit gains 
are expected to reach $2.5 billion 

-the largest gain for any year 
on record. Total deposits in the 
banks are expected to exceed $34 
billion at the end of 1958, and 
assets to’ reach more than $38 
billion. 

The year-end survey, issued by 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, indicated that 
with the anticipated rise in per- 
sonal incomes, deposit gains in 
the mutual savings banks should 
continue through 1959, assuming 
no strong revival of inflationary 
psychology that could cause ac- 
celerated efforts at hedging. 

The investment pattern of sav- 
ings banks during 1958 showed a 
sharp increase in the net flow of 
mortgage funds, a corresponding 
downturn in the pace of corporate 
security investment after the first 
five months of the year, and con- 
tinued reduction of the banks’ 
holdings of U. S. Government se- 
curities. During 1958 the average 
monthly rate of increase in mort- 
gage holdings was over $175 mil- 
lion, compared with nearly $120 
million during most of 1957. Net 
mortgage acquisitions for the year 
are expected to exceed $2 billion, 
compared with $1.4 billion in 1957 
and the record $2.4 billion in 1955. 
Total mortgage holdings at the 
end of the year will exceed $23 
billion, representing a little more 
than 60% of total assets. 

During 1958 the savings banks 
sold $300 million U. S. Govern- 


ment securities, bringing their to- 


every 


ahead. 


tal holdings at the end of the vear 
to $7.3 billion, or slightly less than 
20% of total assets. 

During the early months of 
1958, the savings banks acquired 
corporate securities at a greater 
rate than during ‘the laiter half 
of the year. Net investment for 
1958 will be close to the 1957 vol- 
ume of $800 million. This will 
bring total holdings of corporates 
to $5.1 billion by the end of the 
year, representing more than 13% 
of total assets. 

Mortgage commitments at most 
savings banks, the report added, 
will probably mean that for sev- 
eral months ahead there will be 
a continued large flow of mort- 
gage funds. Government security 
noldings of savings banks are at 
a postwar low, relative to their 
total assets, but it is possible that 
savings banks may become net 
purchasers of Governments dur- 
ing 1959. Much will depend on 
any Treasury decisions to compcie 
on the basis of rate and terms 
with other capital market borrow- 
ers, it was pointed out. 

The year-end report was issued 


by the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, which 


represents the savings banks on a 
national level in their efforts to 
improve thrift services and gain 
wider appreciation of the con- 
tributions made by the banks to 
individual depositors and the 
economy. The 519 mutual savings 
banks, which are State-chartered 
and supervised, are non-profit 
thrift institutions, operated for the 
benefit of depositors. They are 
located in 17 States, principally 
in the North Atlantic States but 
are found also in the Midwest 
and the Pacific Northwest. 
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Securities Now 


Advanced Research Associates, Inc. ; 
Dec. 1 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For research and 
development program; and for equipment and working 
capital. Office — 4130 Howard Ave., Kensington, Md. 
Underwriters — Wesley Zaugg & Co., Kensington, Md., 
and Williams, Widmayer Inc., Washington, D. C. Offer- 
ing—Expected in January. 

Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co. 

Dec. 29 filed 640,660 outstanding shares of common 
stock, of which 300,000 shares are to be offered cur- 
rently and the remaining 340,660 shares in the future. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—6327 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Lester, Ryons 
& Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Allied Publishers, Inc., Portland, Ore. 

Nov. 28 (letter of notification) 22,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$8.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—665 S, Ankeny St. 
Portland 14, Ore. Underwriter—First Pacific Investment 
Corp., Portland, Ore. 

® All-State Properties Inc. 

Dec. 29 filed 685,734 shares of capital stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders at the rate 
of 1% new shares for each share held (for a 15-day 
standby. Price — $2 per share. Proceeds—For additional 
working capital and new acquisitions, etc. Office—30 
Verbena Avenue, Floral Park, N Y. Underwriter — 
None. Offering—Expected about the middle of February. 


American Asiatic Oil Corp. 
Nov. 24 filed 100,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
Two cents per share. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Office—Magsaysay Building, San Luis, Ermita, Manila, 
Republic of Philippines. Underwriter — Gaberman & 
Hagedorn, Inc., Manila, Republic of Philippines. 

American Buyers Credit Co. 
Nov. 13 filed 5,000,000 shares of common stock, of which 
4,545,455 shares of this stock are to be offered for public 
sale at $1.75 per share. {Shares have been issued or are 
issuable under agreements with various policy holders 
in American Buyers Life Insurance Co. and American 
Life Assurance Co. (both of Phoenix) permitting them 
to purchase stock at $1.25 per share. Sales personnel 
have been given the right to purchase stock at $1.25 
per share up to the amount of commission they receive 
on stock saies made by them.| Proceeds—For the opera- 
tion of other branch offices, both in Arizona and in other 
states. Office—2001 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. Un- 
derwriter—None. 

American-Caribbean Oi! Co. (N. Y.) 
Feb. 28, 1958, filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 
20c). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To discharge current liabilities and to drill 10 wells. 
Underwriters—To te named by amendment. 

American Enterprise Fund, Inc., New York 
Oct. 30 filed 487,897 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Distributor—Ed- 
ward A. Viner & Co., Inc., New York. 


American Growth Fund, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 17 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par one 
cent). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment 
Office—800 Security Building, Denver, Colo. Under- 
writer—American Growth Fund Sponsors, Inc., 800 Se- 
curity Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

American Mutual Investment Co., Inc. 
Dec. 17, 1957, filed 490,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—$10.20 per share. Proceeds — For investment in first 
trust notes, second trust notes and construction loans. 
Company may develop shopping menters and build or 
purchase office buildings. Office—900 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. Sheldon Maga- 
zine, 1201 Highland Drive, Silver Spring, Md., is Presi- 
dent. 

American Telemail Service, Inc. 
Feb. 17, 1958, filed 375,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To purchase equip- 
ment and supplies and for working capital and other 





corporate purposes. Office—Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., of New York. 
Change in Name—Formerly United States Telemail 


Service, Inc. Offering—Expected early in 1959. 
® Arnold Ailtex Aluminum Co. (1/26-30) 
Jan. 5 filed 250,000 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Associated Bowling Centers, Inc. 
Nov. 24 filed 300,000 shares of 20-cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par one cent) and 50,000 out- 
standing shares of common stock (par one cent). The 
preferred shares are to be offered for public sale for the 
account of the company and the common shares will 
be offered for the account of a selling stockholder. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To acquire 
new bowling centers and increase working capital (part 
to be used in defraying cost of acquisition of stock of 
owner of a Brooklyn (N.Y.) bowling center. Office— 
135 Front St., N. Y. Underwriter — To be named by 
amendment. Offering—Expected any day. 


* Australian Grazing & Pastoral Co., Ltd., 

Cisco, Texas 
Jan. 13 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (56% cents per share). Proceeds—To purchase 
cattle; for improvements: to buy additional ranch in 
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Queensland, Australia; and for other corporate purposes. 
Office—1301 Avenue L, Cisco, Tex. Underwriter—None. 
Ramon Kannon is President. 


Autosurance Co. of America 
Oct. 16 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50). 
vrice—$5 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Office—Atlanta, Ga. Underwriter—None. State- 
ment effective Dec. 3. 


® Avco Manufacturing Corp., New York (1/27) 

Jan. 7 filed $15,000,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures, due Feb. 1, 1979, to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders of record about Jan. 27, 1959 on basis 
of $100 of debentures for each 64 shares held; rights to 
expire on Feb. 10, 1959. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds —- To reduce short-term bank loans, 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Emanuel, Deetjen 
& Co., both of New York. 


Bankers Fidelity Lite Insurance Co. 
Feb. 28, 1958, filed 258,740 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 125,000 shares are to be offered publicly 
and 133,740 shares to employees pursuant to stock pur- 
chase options. Price—To public, $6 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansion and other corporate purposes, UOffice— At- 
anta,Ga Underwriter—None. 


Bankers Management Corp. 
Feb. 10, 1958, filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 
25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To reduce out- 
standing indebtedness and for working capital. Office— 
1404 Main St., Houston, Texas. Underwriter—McDonald, 
Kaiser & Co., Inc. (formerly McDonald, Holman & Co., 
Inc.), New York. 

Bankers Southern, Inc. 
April 14, 1958, filed 8,934 shares of common stock. Price 
~At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter—Bankers Bond Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky 

Bargain Centers, Inc. 
Nov. 20 (jetter of notification) $300,000 of 6% sub- 
ordinated convertible debentures due Jan. 1, 1969 and 
30,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) to be 
offered in units of $100 of debentures and 10 shares of 
stock. Price—-$100 per unit. Proceeds—For equipping 
and decorating a new store and acquisition of real estate 
for a new warehouse and working capital. Office— 
c/o Edward H. Altschull, President, 1027 Jefferson Cir- 
cle, Martinsville, W. Va. Underwriter—Securities Trad- 
ing Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 

Bargain City, U. S. A., Inc. 
Dec. 29 filed 5,000,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—$3 ber share. Preceeds—For expansion ana ac- 
quisition or leasing of new sites. Office—2210 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—None. 
_ Bellechasse Mining Corp. Ltd. 
Oct. 29 filed 800,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
Related to the market price on the Canadian Stock Ex- 
change, at the time the offering is made. Proceeds—To 
be applied over the balance of 1958 and the next three 
years as follows: for annual assessment work on the com- 
pany's properties (other than mining claims in the Mt. 
Wright area in Quebec); for general prospecting costs: 
and for general administration expenses. Office—Mont- 
‘eal, Canada. Underwriters—Nicholas Modinos & Co. 
«Washington, D. C.) in the United States and by Forget 
-< Forget in Canada. : 

Big Bromley, Inc., Manchester, Vt. 
Dec. 9 filed 6,000 shares of common stock. $300,000 of 
9% debentures due April 1, 1979, and $100,000 of 6% 
netes due April 1, 1980, the common stock and deben- 
tures to be offered in units of $250 of debentures and 
five common shares. Price—Of units, $500 each, and of 
notes, at par. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Business—A ski lift and school. Underwriter—None. 

Blossman Hydratane Gas, Inc. (2/2-6) 
Dec. 29 filed $1,200,000 of 5% subordinated convertible 
debentures due Dec. 31, 1978 and 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered in units of $500 of 
debentures and 50 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To retire short- 
term bank Joans, and for working capital to be used for 
general coYporate purposes. Business—Sale and distri- 
bution of liquified petroleum gas. Office—Covington, 
La. Underwriters—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York and 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Company, New 
Orleans, La. i 
e Borman Food Stores, Inc. (1/21) 
Dec. 24 filed 404,900 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 304,900 shares would be sold for account of 
stockholders and 100,000 shares for account of the com- 
ae a be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. U yriter—Shi 
& Ca. Sew yous purposes. Underwriter—Shields 
_ Boston Garden-Arera Corp. 
Nov, 24 (letter of notification) 2,150 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At-the-market (estimated at $23 
per share). Proceeds—To go to selling stockholdérs. 
Office—North Station, Boston 14, Mass. Underwriter— 
Weston W. Adams & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Bowmar Instrument Corp. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) $300,000 principal amount 
of 5-year 6% notes with stock purchase warrants at- 
tached. The warrant grants the right to purchase com- 
mon stock of the company at the rate of 30 shares for 
each $1,000 principal amount of notes at the price of 
$7.50 per share. Price—At par. Preceeds — To reduce 
current short-term indebtedness and for working capital. 
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Office — Bluffton Ra., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fniton Reid & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Bridgehampton Road Races Corp. 
Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by stock. 
holders of record Nov. 1, 1958 on the basis of one new 
share for each four shares held; unsubscribed shares 
will be offered to current creditors in payment of aij 
or part of claims, at the rate of one share for each s4 
of claims discharged; rights to expire about two weeks 
after mailing of,offer. Price—$4 per share. Proceeds— 
To pay current creditors. Address — P. O. Box-506 
Bridgehampton, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Brookridge Development Corp. 
Dec. 19. (letter of notification) $200,000 of 6% 15-year 
convertible debentures. Price—At par ($500 per unit), 
Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. Office— 
901 Seneca Ave., Brooklyn 27, N. Y. Underwriter — 
Sano & Co., 15 William St., New York, N. Y 


® Carraco Oil Co., Ada, Okla. (1/22) 


Underwriter— 


Nov. 10 (letter of notification) 200,0UU shares of common | 
Proceeds — For general | 
New § 


stock. Price—$1.50 per share. 
corporate purposes. Underwriter — Berry 
York. 


Cemex of Arizona, Inc. 
Nov. 17 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Address—P, O. Box 1849, 3720 E. 
32nd Street, Yuma, Ariz. Underwriter—L. A. Huey Co.,, 
Denver, Colo. ! 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 1 26-27) 
Jan. 2 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied. by amendment. Preceeds—For construction 
program, Underwriter — Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York. 


Central Ilinois Public Service Co. (1/27) 

Dec. 31 filed $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series H, 
due Jan. 1, 1989. Proceeds—For construction program 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly); Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Bids—Expected to 
be received up to 10:30 a.m. (CST) on Jan. 27 


* Century Food Markets Co. 

Jan. 9 filed 118,112 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by holders of common stock 
at the rate of one new share for each five shares held 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To discharge bank loa! 
and to-‘replenish working capital. Underwriter—Janne) 
Dulles & Battles, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


@® Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Dec. 19 filed $20,036,400 of 4'+% convertible subordinate 
debentures due Jan. 15, 1984, being offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of record Jan. 14, 1959 al 
the rate of $100 of debentures for each 22 shares then 
held: rights to expire on Jan. 29, 1959. Price—At 100 
of principal amount. Proceeds — To repay outstand- 
ing bank loans and for general corporate purpeses, !)- 
cluding additional working capital and future capital 
expenditures. Underwriter—-Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 
York. 


® Chemical Fire & Casuaity Insurance Co. 

Nov. 24 filed 210,000 shares of class ‘“‘A” voting common 
stock and 210,000 warrants to subscribe to a like number 
of shares of class “B” non-voting common stock. Pur- 
chasers of the class “A” shares will receive with each 
share purchased a warrant granting the right te purchase 
for $10 per share one shares of class “B” stock for a 
period of 18 months after the company receives perm1s- 
sion to write insurance. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—2807 Sterick Bldg., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Underwriter—None. Statement effective Jan. 
7, 1959. 


* City Lands, Inc., New York 

Jan. 13 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock 
per share. 
York. 


*% Civic Finance Corp. 

Jan. 2 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares ef commo! 
stock (par $4) to be offered for subscription by holders 
of stock purchase warrants attached to the 5%% capita’ 
notes, series A. Price —$15 per share. Preceeds — Fo! 
working capital. Officee—633 N. Water Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Underwriter—None. 


Clute Corp. 
Aug. 21 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—T° 
pay additional costs of construction; and for retireme"' 
of obligations and working capital. Office — c/o John 
Harlan Lowell, 2200 Kenton, Aurora, Colo. Underwrite! 
—Lowell, Murphy & Co., Inc., Denver, Colo 


Combustion Engineering, Inc. ° 

Dec. 19 filed 64,011 shares of capital stock to be offe:«d 
in exchange for 81,002 shares of the outstanding commo? 
stock and for 2,131 shares of the outstanding $100 pe! 
preferred stock of General Nuclear Engineering Cor? 
at the rate of seven shares and 3.4302 shares of Combu>- 
tion Engineering stock for each 10 shares of comme” 
stock and each share of preferred stock, respectively 
General Nuclear Engineering (of Dunedin, Fla.). 


& -Co., 





Price—S-" 
Underwriter—Model, Roland & Stene, New 
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Commerce Oil Refining Corp. 

Dec. 16, 1957 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968, $20,000,00 of subordinatea debentures due 
Oct, 1, 1968 and 3,000,000 shares «£ common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,00u of bonds and 48 shares 
of stock and $100 of debentures ~“d nine shares of stock 
Price—To be supplied by amenument. Proceeds — Tc 
construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 


Commercial Investors Corp. 
Nov. 28 (letter of notification) 900,000: shares. of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share), Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. Office—450 So. Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Ear] J. Knudson & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


(1/27) ai 
Dec. 23 filed a maximum of $59,778,600 ‘of convertible 
debentures due Aug. 15. 1973, to be .offered for sub- 


scription by common stockholders at the rate of $100 
principal ameunt of debentures for each 25 shares of 
stock held of record on Jan. 26, 1959; rights to expire 
on Feb. 13. Price—100% (flat). Praceeds—To repay 
short-term bank notes, and for additions to utility plant. 
Underwriters— Morgan Stanley &' Co. and The First Bos- 
ton Corp., both of New York. 
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‘Consumers Cooperative Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 29 filed $6,000,000 of 515% 25-year subordinated 
certificates of indebtedness, and 60,000 shares of 542% 
preferred stock (cumulative to extent earned before 
patronage refunds). Price—For certificates at $100 per 
unit; and the preferred stock at $25 per share. Proceeds 
—For retirement of maturing certificates of indebted- 
ness, redemptions on request of certificates of indebted- 
ness prior to maturity and of 542% preferred stock; the 
possible improvement and expansion of present facili- 
ties; and the acquisition of manufacturing plants and 
crude oil properties if favorable opportunities therefore 
arise. Underwriter—None. 


Counselors Research Fund, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Feb. 5, 1958, filed 100,000 shares of capital stock, (par one 
cent). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. 
Underwriter — Counselors Research Sales Corp., St. 
Louis. Robert H. Green is President. 


Cryogenic Engineering Co. 

Sept. 22 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For repayment of loan; purchase of plant and 
office equipment; raw materials and supplies; and for 
working capital, etc. Office—U. W. National Bank Bldg., 
1740 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—L. A. Huey, 
Denver, Colo. 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


January 16 (Friday) 

Hilton Creait Corp ieee _Common 
(Offering toe stockholders—underwritten by Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co 1,927,383 shares 
Israel Investors Corp. kt _Common 
‘No uncerwriter) $4,626,000 ° 
Vita Food Products, Inc. Seat _\*_ Common 

ranberry, Marache & Co.) 12.060 ‘shares 
January 19 (Monday) 
Galf Giates Willies Co... .....6.5,«-.-.6. Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) $10,000,000 
Industro Transistor Corp.- SS ————_- 
=. D. Fuller & Co.! 150,000 shares 
Seiberling Rubber Co. ae ll 
(Ofiering to stockholders—-to be underwritten by Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.) 106,841 shares 
Sour Ol Gaee.—.. 2. ee ._.:Common 
EB table Securities Corp.) 1,000,000 shares 
January 20 (Tuesday) 
_Debentures 


Kaman Aircraft Corp. _- sabia 
(Paiz Webber, Jackson & Curtis) $1,250,000 


Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston_._Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten hy The First Boston 
Corp.) 40,000 shares 
Southern California Edison Co.___ _...Common 
(The First Boston Corp. and Dean Witter & Cc.) 500,000 shares 
Southern Natural Gas Co._ 22 tiviwe ee Lee Bonds 
Bids 11 a.m. EST) $35,000,000 
January 21 (Wednesday ) 
Borman Food Stores, Inc.___—_-~-.-.---- _Common 
(Shields & Co.) 404.900 shares 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Equipment Trust Ctfs. 
‘Bids noon: CST) $5'850'000 
Indiana & Michigan Electric ‘Co:__: _._.Bonds 
Bids 11 a.m. EST) $20,000'000 
Pacitic Automation Products, Inc.___._._...Common 
Wisiem R. Staats & Co.) 60,C00 shares 
Technology Instrument Corp._____+.----_- Common 
Shearson, Hammill & Co.) 130;000 ‘shares 
January 22 (Thursday) © 
Caurace ©) Ga ee 
(Berry & Co.) $300,000 
Heliogen. Products, Inc........-__------.- Common 
(Albion Securities Co.) $144,000 
nee Cee Sia tadoaiadiin-oes io 
(No underwriter) $100,000 °° <i 
Bale’: Aiseeets Camas See ee Pe Common 
(The First Boston Corp: and Lester. Ryt n& ‘&*Co.y 300,000 shares 
Ryder System. Ine. eee _Common 
Blyth & Co., Inc.: 150,000 shafes 
January 23 (Friday), 

Home Owners Life Insurance Co.. _..Common 
Oltering to stockholders—u.nderwritten by H. Hentz & Co.) 
Mobile Gas Service Corp.__- = Say av on se me a GOED 
(Offering to stoekholders—underwriten, by , The First Boston 
Corp. and Robinson, Humphrey & Co.) 33,000 shares 
National State Bank ; Do anaes gr eee 
(Offering to stockholaers—underwritten’ by Clark; Dodge & Co.) 

$4,000,000 \ 
January 26 (Monday) 
Arnold Aitex Aluminum Co... _Common 


Cruttenden, Podesta & Co.) 256,000 shares 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. _Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 350,000 shares 
Florida Publie Utilities Co. ___Preferred 
Wait Weld &: Co.: Starkweather & Co.: and 
Ccement A. Evans & Co., Inc.) $650,000 
Holiday Inns of America. Inc... ....Common 
(Offering » stoe lders—underwritten by Equitabie 
Securlfe: Corp.) 35,298 shares 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp... ._.Bonds 
White, Weld & Co and Stone & Webste1 
Securitics Corp. )$35,000,000 
Wen Wood Organizations, Inc._.._-.-_-_Common 
Michael G. Kletz & Co.,:Inec.) $300,900 
ne January 27 (Tuesday) 
‘vco Manufacturing Corp. _Debentures 


‘Of as 7 . 
ttering by Lehman Brothers 


$15,060,001 


» Stockholdaws-uncerwritten 
Fimanuel, Deetien & Co 


Central Illinois Public Service Co.- _._.Bonds 


(‘Bids 11:30 a.m. EST: $12,000,000 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.___Debs. 


(Offering te stockholdcrs—to be underwritten by Morgan 
Stanley & Co. ana The First Boston Corp.) $59,778,000 


January 28 (Wednesday ) 


Inland Steel Co.__- lees ee _Bonds 
(Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) $5,000,000 
Northwest Natural Gas Co.- ae __Bonds 


(Lehman Brothers) $7,000,000 
February 2 (Monday) 
Blossman Hydratane Gas, Inc.____Debens. & Com. 


‘iS. D. Fuller & Co. and Howard Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs 
& Co.) $1,200,000 debentures and 120,000 common shares 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. _....Common 
(Offering to steckholders—underwritien by Morgan Stanley 
& Co.: Putnam & Co.: Estubroak & Co.: and 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co.) $15,000,000 
February 3 (Tuesday) 

Universal Oil Processes, Inc.__-_ _Common 


(Lenman Brothers; Smith, Barney & Co.: and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.) 2,900,000 shares 


February 4 (Wednesday) 
eiceiiesth Scicenachetavekdh ahiiliaienien dpe etic ea Common 
(Bids 11:39 a.m. EST) 1,350.000 shares 
February 9 (Monday) 


Fidelity Capital Fund, Inc._-__. _....Common 
(Hornblower & Weeks and The Crosby Corp.) $12,000,000 


Investors Research Fund, Inc._--_-_--__—- Common 
(Bache & Co.) $5,891,280 
February 12 (Thursday) 


Government Employees Variable Annuity 


Rite DS Gio his cicommaiccmns Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Johnston, Lemon & 
Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
Abacus Fund) $7,500,000 


February 17 (Tuesday) 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc.___.__-_-- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 


February 25 (Wednesday) 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co..........-._--~-.. Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $50,000,000 


March 3 (Tuesday) 


Southern 


Pacific Power & Light Co.______- _.Common 
(Bids to be invited) 
April 2 (Thursday) 
Galt Powes: Giese ea a i) eam cuws Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $7,000,000 
April 15 (Wednesday) 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. . Bonds 
(Rids to be invited) $14,000,000 
April 30 (Thursday) 
area i I i a i ae a ca piece Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 


May 28 (Thursday) 


Southern Electric Generating Co.____-__---- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 


June 2 (Tuesday) 
Virginia Electric & Power Co.- _Common 
(Bids to ke received) $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 


June 25 (Thursday ) 


Mississippi Power Co......--------- ela 
(Bids to be invited) $5,000,000 
September 10 (Thursday) 
Georgia Pat istetakitinien a nabs tenad Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $18,060,000 
a Se 
Postponed Financing 
ene Tia isic ts nei Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 
Pennsylvania Power Co...........--------- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $8,000,000 
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% Denbo Engineering & Sales Co., Inc. 

Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 1,600 shares of class A 
common stock (no par) and 6,400 shares of class B 
common stock (no par) to be offered in units of one 
share of class A and four shares of class B stock. Price 
—$125 per unit. Proceeds—For working capital. Offiee 
—3301 Martindale Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. Under- 
writer—None. 


Derson Mines Ltd. 
June 5 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. Price—$1 
per share. Proceeds—For new equipment, repayment of 
loan, acquisition of properties under option, and other 
corporate purposes. Office—Toronto, Canada, and Em- 
porium, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


Diversified Inc., Amarillo, Texas 
Jan. 6 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition 
of undeveloped real estate, for organization or acquisi- 
tion of consumer finance business, and balance to be 
used for working capital. Underwriter — Investment 
Service Co., Denver, Colo., on a best efforts basis. 


Edgcomb Steel of New England, Inc. 
Dec. 5 (letter of notification) 30.000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $5). Price —$10 per share. Proceeds 
-—To pay off current notes payable to bank and to in- 
crease working capital. Office —950 Bridgeport Ave., 
Milford, Conn. Underwriter—None. 


* Electro-Voice, Inc., Buchanan, Mich. 

Jan. 13 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock, of which 
75,000 shares will be offered for the account of selling 
stockholders. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Underwriter — F. S. 
Moseley & Co., Boston, Mass. 


*% Erie Forge & Steel Corp. 

Jan. 9 filed 237,918 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each four shares held. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To complete 
modernization and expansion program and for working 
capital. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., and P. W. 
Brooks & Co., Inc., both of New York City. 


Ethodont Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 
Feb. 20, 1958, filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—To cover operating 
expense during the development period of the corpora- 
tion. Underwriter—None. 


@ Federated Corp. of Delaware 

Dec. 29 filed $918,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1968. The company proposes to offer 
$210,000 of the debentures to purchase the eapital stock 
of Consumers Time Credit, Inc., a New York company; 
$442,000 of the debentures in exchange for Consumers 
debentures; and $226,000 of the debentures in exchange 
for the outstanding 12% debentures of three subsidiaries 
of Federated. Office—1 South Main Street, Port Chester, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Federated Finance Co. 
Nov. 17 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 10-year 6% 
senior subordinated debentures. Price—At par (in de- 
nominations of $1,000 each). Proceeds — For working 
capital, to make loans, etc. Office—2104 “O” St., Lin- 
coln, Neb. Underwriters — J. Cliff Rahel & Co. and 
Eugene C. Dinsmore, Omaha, Neb. 
* Fidelity Capital Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. (2/9)' 
Jan. 12 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock, Price—$12 
per share. Proceeds — For investment. Distributers— 
Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago, Il., and The Crosby 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Finance For Industry, Inc. 
Dec. 16 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—At par ($1.50 per share). Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—508 Ainsley Bldg., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer — R. F. Campeau Co., Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Florida Builders, Inc. 
Dec. 1 filed $4,000,000 of 6% 15-year sinking fund sub- 
ordinated debentures and 40,000 shares of common stock, 
to be offered in units of $100 principal amount of deben- 
tures and one share of common stock. Price — $110 per 
unit. Proceeds—For purchase and development of sub- 
division land, including shopping site; for new equip- 
ment and project site facilities; for financing ex- 
pansion program; and for liquidation of bank loans and 
other corporate purposes. Office—700 43rd St., South, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Underwriter—None. 
@ Florida Public Utilities Co. (1/26-30) 
Jan. 7 filed 32,500 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $20). Price —- To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To finance part of company’s 
construction program. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co., 
Starkweather & Co., both of New York: and Clement A, 
Evans & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Fluorspar Corp. of America 
Oct. 14 (letter of notification) 133,333 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2.25 per share, Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—4334 S. E. 74th Ave., Port- 
land 6, Ore. Underwriter — Ross Securities Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Fort Pierce Port & Terminal Co. 
Nov. 25 filed 2,138,500 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—To pay short-term 
loans and for completing company’s Port Development 
Plan and rest added to general funds. Office — For? 
Pierce, Fla. Underwriter—Frank B. Bateman, Ltd., Palm 
Beach, Fla. 
* Foundation Investment Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jan. 13 filed 231,988 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders; unsold portion 
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to be offered publicly. Price—$12.50 per share. Proceeds 
—To repay notes. Underwriter—None. 


% Franklin Custodian Funds, Inc., New York 
Jan. & filed (by amendment) an additional 200,000 of 
Special Series Shares. Price—At market. Proceeds—fo! 
investment. 

Gas Light Co. of Columbus 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of commo! 
stock (par $4). Price — $19 per share. Proceeds—Foi 
working capital. Office 107 13th St., Columbus, Ga 
Under writer—None 


General Alloys Co. 

Nov. 17 (letter of notification) 45,250 shares of common 
gtock (par $1) of which 16,900 shares are to be offered 
to employees and the remainder to the public. Price— 
To employees, $1.1805 per share. Proceeds—To purchase 
and install machinery and equipment. Office—367-405 
West First St.. Boston, Mass, Underwriter—William S. 
Prescott & Co., Boston, Mass. 


General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 

Jan. 14, i957 filed 426,988 shares of common A stock (ne 
par) and 1,537,500 shares of common B stock (par $1) 
Proceeds—To the Attorney General of the United States 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Bos- 
ton Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers, and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids—Had 
been scheduled to be received up to 3:45 p.m. (EDT) on 
May i3 at Room 654, 101 Indiana Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., but bidding has been postponed. 


® Government Employees Variable Annuity Life 
insurance Co. (2 12) 

Nov. 1° filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 

to be «ffered by company on or about Feb. 12, 1959, viz: 

(1) to hoiders of common stock (par $4) of Government 

Emplovees Insurance Co., on the basis of one warrant per 

share of stock held on Jan. 30, 1959 (1,334,570 shares are 

mow outstanding); (2) to holders of common stock (par 
$1.50) of Government Employees Life Insurance Co., on 
the basis of 142 warrants per share of stock held on Jan. 

30, 1959 (216,429 shares are now outstanding): and (3) to 

holders of common stock (par $5) of Government Em- 

ployees Corp., on the basis of 42 warrant per share of 
stock held on Jan. 30, 1959 (as of Sept. 30, 1958 there were 

143,127 shares of stock outstanding and $614,360 of 5% 

convertible capital debentures due 1967, convertible into 

shares of common at $28.0374 per share. If all these 
debentures were converted into common stock prior to 
the record date, a total of 164,724 common shares would 

be outstanding. Warrants will expire on Feb. 27, 1959. 

Price—S$3 per share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus. 

Office — Government Employees Insurance Building, 

Washington, D. C. Underwriters — Johnston, Lemon & 

Co., Washington, D. C.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 

& Co., New York; and Abacus Fund, Boston, Mass. 

Grain Elevator Warehouse Co. 

Nov. 3 filed 100,000 outstanding shares of common stock 
par 10 cents). National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling 
o., holder of the 100,000 common shares, proposes to 

offer to its stockholders preferential warrants to sub- 

scribe to 98,750 shares of Grain Elevator stock on the 
basis of one warrant to purchase one-eighth share of 

Grain Elevator stock for each share of National Alfalfa 

common held on Noy. 17, 1958; rights to expire Dec. 31. 

Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To selling stockholder. 

Office —927 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. Under- 

writer——None. 

® Grand Union Co. 

Oct. 29 filed 187,534 shares of common stock (par $5) 

being offered in exchange for outstanding common stock 

of Sunrise Supermarkets Corp. at the rate of one share 
of Grand Union steck for each 2.409 shares of Sunrise 

etock. The offer was declared effective as of Dec. 31. 

1958, and has been extended. 

Great American Publications, Inc. 

Dec. 15 (letter of notification) 130,000 shares of com- 

mon stock (par 10 cents), of which 30,000 shares will 

be offered for 30 days to the company’s employees, and 
to the company’s news dealers, wholesalers and dis- 
tributors and their employees at $1.65 per share: and 

100,006 shares will be offered to general public at $2 

per share. Proceeds—To satisty creditors’ claims and for 

genera! corporate purposes, Office—41 E. 42nd St.. New 

York i7. N. Y. Underwriter—Mortimer B Burnside & 

Co., Ine New York 5, N. Y. 

Guaranty Life Insurance Co. of America 

Nov. 14 filed 88,740 shares of class A common capital 

stock (par $1.80). Price—$5.35 per share. Proceeds—To 

increase capital and surplus. Office—815 15th Street. 

N. W., Washington, D.C. Underwriter—None. Statement 

effective Dec. 19. 

Gulf States Utilities Co. (1/19) 

Dec. 1! filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 

1989. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 

tion program, Underwriter—To be determined by com- 

petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 

Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 

ner & S aith and White Weld & Co. (jointly): Stone & 

Webster Securities Cor; +; and Salomon Bros. & Hutzle: 

and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co (jointly ). 

Bids—Expected to be received up to noon (EST) on Jan 

19 atThe Hanover Bank, 70 Broadw ay York 15,N.Y. 

Hamilton Oil & Gas Corp. 

Oct. 22 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 25 

ook. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To acquire funds 

ee oa en rh develop oil and gas properties 
ditiana’ beacuse — on SREpERIOR includes an ad- 
eerie A gre snp ‘on shares issuable upon exercise 

b.20% PpHONS Tights previously offered (Oct. 19 
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1957), which rights entitle the original purchaser 
thereof to purchase one-half share of stock at 50 cents 
per share at the expiration of 13 months after com- 
mencement of such offering. ] 


Heartland Development Corp. 

Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 22,820 shares of non- 
voting convertible preference stock (par $12) to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of one share of convertible preference stock for each 
10 shares of common stock held on or about Nov. 1, 
1958. Stockholders will have 45 days in which to exer- 
cise the rights. Price— At par. Preceeds— To repay 
debts, acquisition of investments, and for general pur- 
poses. Address—P. O. Box-348, Albany, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Heliogen Products, Inc. (1/22-26) 
Oct. 22 (letter of notification) 28,800 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
payment of past due accounts and loans and general 
working capital. Office 35-10 Astoria Blvd., L. I. C. 
3, N. Y. Underwriter—Albion Securities Co., Suite 1512, 
ll Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Highland Telephone Co. 
Dec. 29 (letter of notification) 2,250 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders. Price — $45 per share. Proceeds - 
To repay bank loans and for construction of a new tele- 
phone plant. Office—145 North Main St., Monroe, N. Y 
Underwriter—None. 


Highway Trailer Industries, Inc. 

Nov. 24 filed 473,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—At prices generally prevail- 
ing on the American Stock Exchange. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Office—250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 

®@ Hilton Credit Corp., Beverly Hills, Calif. (1 16) 
Dec. 18 filed 1,927,383 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Jan. 15 of Hilton Hotels Corp. at the rate of 
one share of Hilton Credit stock for each two shares ol 
Hilton Hotels stock; rights to expire on Feb. 2. Price— 
$3.25 per share. Proceeds — Together with bank loans, 
will comprise the operating funds of Hilton Credit and 
will be used for general corporate purposes and to 
finance the company’s purchase of charge accounts from 
Hilton Hotels and other establishments who may agree 
to honor Carte Blanche cards. Underwriter Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York. 

Hinsdale Raceway, Inc., Hinsdale, N. H. 

Dec. 29 filed capital trust certificates evidencing 1,000,- 
000 shares of capital stock, and 2,000 debenture notes. 
Price—The common stock at par ($1 per share) and the 
notes in units of $500 each. Proceeds—For construction 
of a track, including land, grandstand, mutual plant 
building, stables and paddock, dining hall, service build- 
ing, administrative building, penthouse, tote board and 
clubhouse. Underwriter—None. 


Hoagland & Dodge Drilling Co., Inc. 
June 12 filed 27,000 shares of capital stock. Price—$lt 
yer share. Proceeds—To be used in part for the ex- 
gloration of mines and development and operation of 
nines and in payment of indebtedness. Office—Tucson 
Ariz. Underwriter—None. 

Holiday inns of America, Inc. (1 26-30) 
Dec, 30 filed 35,298 shares of common stock, to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders (other than 
the Board Chairman and President and their families) 
at the rate of one new share for each four shares held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—In ad- 
dition to other funds, to be added to working capital 
and to complete the current portions of construction 
costs. Underwriter—Equitable Securities Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
* Holiday Mines, Inc. 
Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of commor 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses, Office—c/o Edward Goldberg, President, 
2093 N, Lake Way,, Bremerton, Wash. Underwriter 
None 

Home Owners Life Insurance Co. (1/23) 
Dec. 19 filed 153,840 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders (for a 14-day 
standby) on the basis of one additional share for each 
two shares held as of Jan. 23, 1959 (with a 15-day stand- 
by). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
For working capital. Office Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Underwriter—H. Hentz & Co., New York. Offering—Ex- 
pected late in January. 
: Home-Stake Production Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Nov. 5 filed 116,667 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$6 per share. Preceeds—For working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office — 2202 Philtower 
Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter—None. 

1. C. P. israel Citrus Plantations Ltd. 
Dec. 23 filed 750,000 shares of common stock. Price—S$ | 
per share. Proceeds—To be used for new packing houses, 
for purchase of citrus groves and for the planting of new 
groves. Office—Tel Aviv, Israel. Underwriters—None 

indiana & Michigan Electric Co. (1/21) 
Sept. 26 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Nov. i, 1988. Proceeds—To retire bank loans used for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.: The 
First Boston Corp.: Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids- 
Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Jan. 21 

industrial Minerais Corp., Washington, D. C. 
July 24 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To develop and 
yperaté graphite and mica properties in Alabama. Un- 
derwriters—Dearborn & Co. and Carr-Rigdom & Co., 








both of Washington, D. C., on a best efforts basis, State. 
ment effective Nov. 18. 


industro Transistor Corp. (N. Y.) (1/19-23) 
Feb. 28, 1958, filed 150,000 shares of common stock (pa; 
10 cents): reduced to 135,000 shares by amendment subse. 
quently filed. Pricee—To be related to the market price, 
Proceeds—For working capital and to enlarge research 
and development department. Underwriter—S. D. Fulley 
& Co., New York. 

* Inland Steel Co. (1 28) 

Jan. 8 filed $50,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
L, due Feb. 1, 1989. Price—To be supplied by amend. 
ment. Proceeds—For working capital and capital expe). 
ditures. Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York 


international Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 29 filed $5,000,000 of notes (series B, $500,000, two- 
year, 3% per unit: series C, $1,000,000, four-year 4% per 
unit: and series D, $3,500,000, 6-year, 5% per unit). Price 
—100% of principal amount. Proceeds — For working 
capital. Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


investment Corp. of Florida _ 
Oct. 9 (letier of notification) 55,555 shares of common 
stock (par two cents). Price—$4.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For capital account and paid-in surplus. Office—At- 
lantic Federal Building, 1750 E. Sunrise Boulevard, Ft, 
Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter—None, 


*% Investors Research Fund, Inc. (2/9) 

Jan. 9 filed 490,940 shares of common stock, Price—s|2 
per share. Proceeds—For investment. Office—922 La-« 
euna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. Investment Advisor—in- 
vestors Research Co., Santa Barbara, Calif. Underwriter 
—~Bache & Co., New York. 


@ israel investors Corp. (116-19) 

Dec. 1 filed 46,260 shares of common stock. Price—$100 
per share. Preceeds—For investment. Office—-19 Rector 
Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

* Israel (The State of) 

Jan. 8 filed $300,000,000 of second development bonds, 
part to consist of 15-year 4% dollar coupon bonds (to 
be issued in five series maturing serially from March 1, 
1974 to March 1, 1978) and 10-year dollar savings bonds 
(each due 10 years from first day of the month in which 
issued). Price—100% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
For improvements, etc. Underwriter—Development Corp 
for Israel, 215 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

itemco Inc. 

Nov. 28 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Pricee—$1 per share. Proceeds—To 
acquire machinery and equipment and additional space 
for test laboratories; and for working capital. Office— 
4 Manhasset Ave., Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. Under- 
writer — B. Fennekohl & Co., 205 East 85th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

@ jJet-Aer Corp., Paterson, N. J. (1 22) 

Dec. 5 (letter of notification) 10000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1.50). Price — $10 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For purchase of modern automatic filling equip- 
ment and for marketing and advertising program. Office 

85-18th Ave., Paterson, N. J. Underwriter—None. 

Kaman Aircraft Corp., Bloomfield, Conn. (1 20) 
Dec. 15 filed $1,250,000 of 6% convertible subordinatea 
debentures due 1974. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Mass. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Dec. 30 filed 225,000 shares of common stock to be O!- 
fered in exchange for the common stock of the Ameri- 
can Envelope Co. of West Carrollton, Ohio, on the basis 
of three-quarters of a share of Kimberly stock for each 
share of American. The offer will expire on Feb. 27, 
1959. The exchange is contingent on acceptance by al! 
of the stockholders. 

* Knob Hill Finance Co. 

Jan. 7 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—2312 E. Bijot 
St.. Colorado Springs, Colo. Underwriter—None. 

Laure Exploration Co., Inc., Arnett, Okla. 
Dec. 23 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Price—$- 
per share. Proceeds—For machinery and equipment anc 
exploration purposes. Underwriter—None. 

Life Insurance Securities Corp. 

March 28, 1958, filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (pa! 
$1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To acquire stock 
control of “young. aggressive and expanding life ane 
other insurance companies and related companies and 
then to operate such companies as subsidiaries.” Under- 
writer—First Maine Corp., Portland, Me. 

Los Angeles Drug Co. 

Oct. 3 filed 50,000 shares of capital stock, to be offered 
for subscription by holders of outstanding stock, on & 
pro rata basis. Any shares not so sold will be offered on 
an exchange basis to holders of outstanding 5% sinking 
fund debentures. Price—$10.50 per share to stockholders, 
$11.50 to public. Proceeds—$328,300 to redeem outstand- 
ing 5% sinking fund debentures and $189,200 to reduce 
short term bank loans. Office—Los Angeles, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—Quincy Cass Associates, Los Angeles, Calif. 

LuHoc Mining Corp. . 
Sept. 29 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. Price—$! 
per share. Proceeds — For the acquisition of properties 
under option and for various geological expenses, tes! 
drilling, purchase of equipment, and other similar pur- 
poses. Offices—Wilmington, Del., and Emporium, Pa. 
Underwriter—None. 

M. C. A. Credit Co., Inc., Miami, Fla. . 
Oct. 6 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price—$° 
per share. Proceeds—To reduce current indebtedness t° 
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Walter E. Heller & Co, Underwriter—Plymouth Bond 
& Share Corp., Miami, Fla. 

. Mairco, Inc. niet . > . 

jan. 6 (letter of notification) 600 shares of common 
<tock to be offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record Jan. 10, 1959 on the basis of one share of addi- 
tional common stock for each five shares held; rights to 
expire on Jan. 30, 1959. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
proceeds—For inventory and working capital. Office— 
30226 N. Main Street, Goshen, Ind. Underwriter—None. 


Mammoth Mountain Inn Corp. 
Dec, 10 (letter of notification) 70,000 shares of common 
steck (par $5). Priee—$5.50 per share. Preceeds—To be 
used to build and operate and all-year resort hotel. Office 
Suite 204, 8907 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. Letter to be amended. 
* Massachusetts Investors Growth Stock 

Fund, Inc. : 

Jan. 12 filed 5,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price—-At 
narket. Proceeds—For investment. 

Merchants Petroleum Co. 
Oct. 8 (letter of notification) 159,395 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents) being offered for subscription by 
stockholders of record Nov. 24, 1958 on the basis of one 
new share for each five shares held; rights to expire 
Jan. 15, 1959 (with an oversubscription privilege). Price 
—$1.40 per share. Preceeds — To reduce bank loan; 
to increase working capital and for general corporate 
purposes. Office—617 W. 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. 
% Metropolitan Mines Corp., Ltd., Wallace, Idaho 
Dee. 29 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of class A 
eommon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Nonc. 

Meyer-Blanke Co. 
Dec. 29 (letter of notification) 13,500 shares of common 
steck (no par). Price—At the market (Midwest Stock 
Exchange). Preceeds—To selling stockholders. Office— 
310 Russell St., St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter—Smith Moore 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mid-Atlantic Marina, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 7% pre- 
ferred stock (par $3.50), Pricee—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For construction of a marina. Office — Room 104, Old 
Town Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. Underwriter—Mary- 
land Securities Co., Baltimore, Md. 
@ Military Publishing Institute, Inc. 
Dec. 9 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of common 
stock (par 5 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes and working capital. 
Office—55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Under- 
writer—C, H. Abraham & Co., Inc., 565 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Offering—Expected in latter part of 
January or early in February. 

Millsap Oil & Gas Co. 
Dec. 23 filed 602,786 shares of common stock. Price—$1 
per share. Proceeds For additional working capital. 
Office—Siloam Springs, Ark. Underwriter—None. 

Mississippi Chemical Corp., Yazoo City, Miss. 
Dec, 24 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
and 8,000 shares of special common stock (par $75). 
Price—For common stock, $8.75 per share; for special 
common stock, $131.25 per share. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program, to purchase shares of Coastal Chem- 
ileal Corp. (a subsidiary), and the balance will be 
added to surplus. Underwriter—None. 


Mobile Gas Service Corp. (1/23) 

Dee. 30 filed 33,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of one new share for each 10 shares held of record 
Jan. 21, 1959 (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
to expire Feb. 9, 1959. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proeeeds—To reduce short-term bank loans in- 
curred for the’ extension and improvement of gas 
distribution system. Underwriters—The First Boston 
Corp., New York, and The Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga 


Montana Power Co. 
July 1 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988. 
Proceeds — Together with other funds, to be used to 
repay $15,500,000 in bank loans and to carry on the 
company’s construction program through 1959. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Bros.; 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Kidder Pea- 
body & Co., Smith, Barney & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly). Bids—Had been expected to be received up 
to noon (EDT) on Aug. 26 at Room 2033, Two Rector St., 
New York, N. Y., but company on Aug. 22 again decided 
to defer sale pending improvement in market conditions. 


Montana Power Co. 
vuly 1 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
he stock will be offered only to bona fide residents 
of Montana. Price—To be related to the current market 
Price on the New York Stock Exchange. Proceeds—To- 
écther with other funds, to carry on the company’s con- 
aruction program through 1959. Manager-Dealers — 
— Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth 
. Ine, 


* Mutual Service Cooperative 

van. 2 (letter of notification) 396 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Preceeds, — For 
erting capital. Office—1919 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. Underwriter—None. 


povational Theatres, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

wd 30 filed $20,000,000 532% sinking fund subordinated 
ae *ntures due March 1, 1974 and 485,550 common stock 
burchase warrants to purchase 121,387 shares of $1 par 
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common stock to be offered in exchange for National 
Telefilm Associates, Inc. common stock at the rate of 
$11 of debentures and one warrant to purchase one- 
quarter of a share of National Theatres, Inc. stock for 
each NTA share. Dealer-Managers—Cruttenden, Podesta 
& Co., Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., Inc, and Westheimer 
& Co. 
Naylor Engineering & Research Corp. 

Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of cumu- 
lative voting and non-assessable common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For organizational ex- 
penses and first three months’ operational expenses, Of- 
ficee—1250 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. Under- 
writer—Waldron & Co., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Nedow QOil Tool Ce. 
May 5 (letter of notification) 150,600 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Preeeeds—To 
pay loan; to acquire fishing tools for leasing; and for 
working capital. Office—931 San Jacinto Bldg., Houston, 
Tex. Underwriter—T. J. Campbell Investment Co., Inc., 
Houston, Tex. 


% Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notification) 6,521 shares of class A 
common stock (par $10) and 6,521 shares of class B 
common stock (par $10) to be offered to employees in 
units of one share of each class of stock. Price—At the 
nearest quarter of a point above 95% of the market price 
at the date of grant of option (which ranges from $44.25 
to $38.25 per share), Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Office—c/o John E. Alexander, President, 311 
Wisconsin River Drive, Port Edwards, Wis. Underwriter 
—None. 
% Nelly Don, Inc. 
Jan. 9 filed 52,600 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Office — 3500 E. 17th Street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Underwriters—Stern Brothers & Co. and 
Barret, Fitch, North & Co., Inc., both of Kansas City, Mo. 
New Jersey Investing Fund, Inc., New York 
Dec. 9 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At 
market. Preceeds—For investment. Investment Adviser 
and Distributor—Spear, Leeds & Kellogg, New York. 


Northern Insurance Co. of New York 

Dee. 5 filed 145,200 additional shares of capital stock 
(par $12.50) being offered for subscription by stockhold- 
ers of record Dec. 23, 1958, at the rate of one new share 
for each two shares then held; rights to expire on Jan. 
19. Price—$36 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. Underwriters—The First Boston 
Corp. and Wood, Struthers & Co., both of New York. 


® Northwest Natural Gas Co. (1/28) 
Jan. 7 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due Feb. 
1, 1984. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds 
—To be used for partial payment of bank loans, Under- 
writer—Lehman Brothers, New York. 
% Nucleonics, Chemistry & Electronics Shares, Inc. 
Jan. 12 filed (by amendment) an additional $3,000,000 
monthly investment plans with and without insurance 
and single investment plans. Officee—Englewood, N. J. 

Nylonet Corp. 
Nov. 24 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share, Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—20th Ave., N. W. 75th St., 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter—Cosby & Co., Clearwater, Fla, 

Oak Ridge, Inc. 
Sept. 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $3 per share. Preceeds — For 
working capital. Office—11 Flamingo Plaza, Hialeah, 
Fla. Underwriter — Henry & Associates, Inc., 11 Fla- 
mingo Plaza, Hialeah, Fla. 

O. K. Rubber Welders, Inc. 
Dec. 15 filed 60,600 shares of common stock, $43,333.33 
of 314° debentures maturing on or before May 6, 1965, 
$692,000 of 6% debentures maturing on or before Dec. 
31, 1974 and $123,000 of 7% debentures due on or before 
May 6, 1965. The company proposes to make a public 
offering of 25,000 shares of common stock at $10 per 
share. The remaining shares and the debentures are 
subject to an exchange offer between this corporation 
O. K. Rubber, Inc., and O. K, Ko-op Rubber Welding 
System, on an alternative basis. Proceeds—Of the public 
offering, will be used for additional working capital 
and/or to service part of the company’s debt. Office— 
551 Rio Grande Ave., Littleton, Colo. Underwriter— 
None. 


Odlin Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 12 filed $250,000 of 512% convertible debentures 
and 250,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Price 
—Debentures at 100% and stock at $3 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—To purchase a textile mill, machinery, equipment 
and raw materials, and to provide working capital. Office 
—375 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Harris 
Securities Corp., New York, N. Y., on a best efforts basis. 


Oil, Gas & Minerals, Inc. 
Nov. 16 (letter of notification) 116,000 shares of common 
stock (par 35 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For development of oil and gas properties, Office—o13 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. Under- 
writer—Assets Investment Co., Inc., New Orleans, La, 


Oppenheimer Fund, Inc. é 
Dec. 5 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At 
market (about $10 per share). Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Officee—25 Broad St., New York. Underwriter— 
Oppenheimer & Co., New York. Offering — Expected 
sometime inv February. 


® Pacific Automation Products, Inc. (1/21) 

Dec. 31 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Underwriter—William R. Staats & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Paramount Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Jan. 2 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock. Price—Mini- 
mum purchase of shares is $2,500. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—404 North Roxbury Drive, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Underwriter—Paramount Mutual Fund Manage- 
ment. Co, 


Peckman Plan Fund, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 
May 19 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $1).. 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—Investors Investments Corp., Pasadena, Calif, 


Pennsylvania Power Co. 

Aug. 1 filed $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988 
Proceeds—To redeem a like amount of 5% first mort- 
gage bonds due 1987. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White Weld & Co.s 
Equitable Securities Corp., and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smitk 
and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly). Bids — Tentatively 
had been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) 
on Aug. 27 but company on Aug. 22, decided to defer 
sale pending improvement in market conditions. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
Dec. 17 filed 295,841 shares of common stock (no par) be- 
ing offered by the company for subscription by its com< 
mon stockholders of record Jan. 6, 1959, at the rate of 
one new share for each 20 shares then held; rights to 
expire on Jan, 26. Employees will be given a contingent 
subscription privilege. Price-—-$50 per share. Proceeds 
—To be added to the general funds of the company and 
used for general corporate purposes. Underwriters— 
The First Boston Corp., New York, and Drexel & Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pioneer Trading Corp., Bayonne, N. J. 
Nov. 10 filed 10,000 shares of $8 cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (par $100) and $1,000,000 of 8% subordin- 
ated debentures, series A, due Dec. 1, 1968 to be offered 
in units of a $500 debenture and five shares of pre- 
ferred stock. Price—$1,000 per unit. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 

Plastic Applicators, Inc. 
Dec. 29 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 6% convertible 
sinking fund debentures due Jan. 2, 1969 and 30,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). Price—Of debentures, 
at par; of stock, $5 per share. Proceeds — To purchase 
new equipment and for working capital. Office—7020 
Katy Rd., Houston, Tex. Underwriter—A. G. Edwards 
& Sons, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Prairie Fibreboard Ltd. 

Aug. 18 filed 209,993 shares of common stock (par $1.50) 
to be offered for sale to residents of Canada in the Prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and to 
residents of the United States “only in the State of North 
Dakota.” Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For con< 
struction purpose. Office —Saskatoon, Saskatchewa 
Canada. Underwriter—Allied Securities Ltd., and Unit 
Securities, Ltd., both of Saskatoon, Canada. 


Rassco Financial Corp. 
June 26 filed $1,000,000 of 15-year 6% series A sinking 
fund debentures due 1973, to be offered in denominationg 
of $500 and $1,000. Price—At par. Preceeds—For work- 
ing capital and general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—Rassco Israel Corp., New York, on a “best efforts” 
basis. 
-» Or 


Remo Corp Fia. 
Sept. 22 filed 100,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriter — Citrus Securities Co., 
Orlando, Fla. 
* Reynolds Metals Co. 
Jan. 12 filed 550,000 shares of second preferred stock, 
convertible series (par $100). Price—To be supplied br 
amendment. Proceeds—To be used to the extent required 
to reimburse the company’s treasury for the cost of ac=- 
quisition of ordinary stock of The British Aluminum Co, 
Ltd. and to meet the cost of any additional acquisition 
of such stock. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. Ine. 
Reynolds & Co. Inc.. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., all of New 
York. Offering—Expected sometime in February, 


Richwell Petroleum Ltd., Alberta, Canada 

June 26 filed 1,998,716 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Of this stock, 1,174,716 shares are to be sold on behalf of 
the company and 824,000 shares for the account of cer- 
tain selling stockholders. The company proposes to offer 
the 1,174,716 shares for subscription by its shareholders 
at the rate of one new share for each three shares held 
(with an oversubscription privilege). The subscription 
period will be for 30 days following issuance of sub- 
scription rights. Price—To be supplied by amendment, 
Proceeds—To pay off demand note, to pay other indebt- 
edness, and the balance if any will be added to working 
capital. Underwriter — Pacific Securities Ltd. Van- 
couver, Canada. 


@ Rochester Telephone Corp. 

Dec. 18 filed 195,312 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Jan. 9, 1959 on the basis of one new share for 
each six shares then held; rights to expire on Jan. 26 
Price—$21 per share. Preceeds—To repay bank borrow- 
ings. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


Rohr Aircraft Corp. (1/22) 
Dec. 29 filed 300,000 shares of additional common stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment, Pre- 
ceeds—To reduce short-term bank loans and to in- 
crease working capital. Underwriters—The First Boston 
Corp., New York, and Lester, Ryons & Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Continued on page 134 
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Routh Robbins Investment Corp. 
Sept. 22 filed $1,000,000 of 10-year 6% cumulative con- 
vertible debentures and 99,998 shares of common stock 
Price—Of debentures, at par (in units of $100 each), 
and of stock, $1 per share. Proceeds — For investments 
and working capital. Office—Alexandria, Va. Under- 
writer—None. 

Royal McBee Corp. 
Kano filed 94,726 patie of common stock, to be of- 
fered under the company’s Employee Stock Option and 
Savings Plan. 

St. Paul Ammonia Products, Inc. 
Dec. 29 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 242 
cents), to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders at the rate of one new share for each four shares 
held. Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For additional 
working capital. Office—South St. Paul, Minn. Under- 
writer—None. 

St. Regis Paper Co. 
Dec. 11 filed 288,450 shares of common stock (par $5), 
being offered in exchange for outstanding shares of 
capital stock of F. J. Kress Box Co. on the basis of 2% 
Shares of St. Regis common for each share of capital 
stock of Kress. St. Regis will declare the exchange ofter 
effective if 95% of the outstanding shares of Kress stock 
are deposited in exchange and may elect to do so if a 
lesser per cent, but not less than 80%, of Kress shares, 
are so deposited. Statement effective Dec. 29, 1958. 


San Diego imperial Corp., San Diego, Calif. 
Dec. 9 filed 845,000 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered in exchange for all of the 45,000 outstanding shares 
of capital stock of Silver State Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion and 3,000 shares of capital stock of Silver State In- 
surance Agency, Inc., both of Denver, Colo. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. (1/19) 
Dec. 23 filed 106,841 shares of common stock to be 
offered to common stockholders on the basis of one new 
share for each four shares held of record Jan. 19, 
1959; rights to expire on Feb. 4. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds — Together with a proposed 
$3,000,000 term loan, will be used for general corporate 
purposes including working capital, Underwriter—Fast- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York. 

Service Life Insurance Co. 
Sept. 26 (letter of notification) 3,567 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$18.75 per share. Proceeds—To 
go to a selling stockholder. Office—400 W. Vickery Blvd., 
Fort Worth, Tex. Underwriter—Kay & Co., Inc., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Shares in America, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 12 filed 50,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Office — 1033-30th 
St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. Investment Advisor—in- 
vestment Fund Management Corp. 

Sheridan-Beimont Hotel Co. 
Aug. 19 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% convertible 
debentures due Sept. 15, 1963 to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders on a pro rata basis. Price— 
At par. Proceeds—for working capital. Office — 3172 
North Sheridan Rd., Chicago 14, Il. Underwriter—None 

Sire Plan of Etmsford, Inc., New York 
Nov. 10 filed $250,000 of 6% 10-year debentures and 5,- 
000 shares of 6% participating preferred stock (par $50) 
to be offered in units of a $50 debenture and one share 
of preferred stock. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds—For 
acquisition of motels. Underwriter—Sire Plan Portfolios, 
Inc., New York. 
Slick Oil Corp., Houston, Texas 

Dec. 8 filed $1,500,000 of participating interests in the 
corporation’s joint venture program, to be offered in 

mmimum amounts of $15,000, payable 20% down and 
the balance upon demand during 1959. Proceeds—To 
assemble and acquire interests in Canada and Conti- 
nental United States. Underwriters—Rowles, Winston 
& Co., Houston, Tex., and Dewar, Robertson & Pan- 
coast, San Antonio, Tex. Offering — Expected early in 
January. 
@ Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 
Dec. 24 filed $7,443,100 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due Jan. 1, 1979 to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders on the basis of $100 principal 
amount of debentures for each 25 shares of stock held 
on or about Jan. 15; rights to expire on or about Jan. 30. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Heeceeds—To re- 
duce bank loans and for working capital. Underwriter 


—Lehman Brothers, New York. Offering-—Expected to- 
day (Jan. 15). 


Southern California Edison Co. (1/20) 
Dec. 24 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $25). 
Prie®e—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for construction program. Under- 
writers—The First Boston Corp., New York: and Dean 
Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Jan. ® filed 1.350,008 ch 

an. led »oo0, shares of common stock ar $5). 
Proceeds—!or payment of short-term bank eee = 
investment in common stocks of subsidiaries and general 
corporate purposes, including additional investments in 
operating affiliates. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston 
Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly): 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Equitable 
Securities Corp. ( jointly); Lehman Brothers. Bids—Ex- 


pected up to 11:30 am. (EST p at OF . 
Avenue, New York, N Y ) on Feb. 4 at 250 Park 


Southern Natural Gas Co. (1 20) 
Dec. 18 filed $35,000,000 20-year firs er 
299, J year first mortgage pipe line 
bonds due 1979. Proceeds—To repay bank nk endl for 
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new construction. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected to 
be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Jan. 20 in Room 1130, 
90 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Sports Arenas (Delaware) Inc. 
Nov. 18 filed $2,000,000 of 6% 10-year convertible de- 
bentures (subordinated), due Fan. 1, 1969. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$750,000 to pay AMF 
Pinspotters, Inc. for bowling alley beds; $350,000 to pay 
for other installations, fixtures and equipment; $85,000 
to expand two present establishments by increasing 
the number of alley beds by eight at Yorktown Heights 
and by six at Wilton Manor Lanes, Fort Lauderdale; 
$300,000 for deposits on leaseholds, telephones and util- 
ities; and $395,000 for working capital. Underwriter- 
None. 

Sports Arenas (Delaware) inc. 
Nov. 18 filed 461,950 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—At the market (but in no event iess than 
$6 per share). Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office 
—33 Great Neck Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. Underwriter— 
None. 


® Spur Oil Co. (1/19-23) 
Dec. 15 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To- 
gether with $6,500,000 of borrowings, will be used for 
the acquisition of Spur Distributing Co., Inc., and for 
general corporate purposes. Office—Eighth Ave. South 
and Bradford Ave., Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter — 
Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

Standard Sign & Signal Co. 
Dec. 17 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To promote and expand the development of the Safety 
School Shelter business. Officee—c/o Brown Kendrick, 
6130 Preston Haven Drive, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter 
—Sano & Co., New York, N. Y. Offering—Not expected 
until after Jan. 31, 1959. 


State Life, Health & Accident Insurance Co. 
July 9 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Priee—$5 per share. Preceeds—To be 
invested in stocks and bonds and to acquire other life 
insurance companies. Address—P. O. Box 678, Gulfport 
Miss. Underwriter—Gates, Carter & Co., Gulfport, Miss 


Strategic Minerals Corp. of America, Dallas, Tex 
March 31 filed $2,000,000 of first lien mortgage 6% bonds 
and 975,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Price 
—For bonds, 95% of princ‘nal amount; and for stock $3 
per share. Proceeds—To erect and operate one or more 
chemical processing plants using the Bruce - Williams 
Process to beneficiate manganese ores. Underwriter- 
Southwest Shares, Inc.. Austin, Texas. 


Surrey Oil & Gas Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 12 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To retire current liabil- 
ities and for drilling and exploration costs and working 
capital. Underwriter—Peter Morgan & Co., New York. 
Offering—Expected any day. 


® Templeton Furniture Co., Inc. 

Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $15) and 25,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1), to be offered in units of one 
share of preferred stock and five shares of common 
stock. Price—$20 per unit. Proceeds—To reduce accounts 
payable and increase working capital. Office—Flat St., 
Brattleboro, Vt. Underwriter—None. Letter to be with- 
drawn and issues placed privately. 


® Tower Merchandise Mart, Inc., Boulder, Colo. 
Nov. 10 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For working capital and 
construction program. Underwriter—Allen Investment 
Co., Boulder, Colo. Statement effective Dec. 31. 


Tractor Supply Co. 
Dec. 18 filed 480,000 outstanding shares of class A com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment (expected at around $12 per share). Preceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office — 2700 North Halsted St., 
Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


® Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. (1/26-30) 
Jan. 7 filed $35,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line bonds, 
due 1979. Price — To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For property additions and improvements and/or 
to reduce outstanding notes under company’s revolving 
credit agreement. Underwriters — White, Weld & Co. 
and Stone & Webster Securities Corp., both of New York. 


Trout Mining Co. 

Dec. 2 filed 280,763 shares of common stock, of which 
278,043 shares are being offered for subscription by 
holders of company’s common stock of record Dec. 31, 
1958, on the basis of three new shares for each share to 
be held following a distribution to stockholders of rec- 
ord Dec. 5, 1958 of American Machine & Metals, Inc. 
There will be an oversubscription privilege. Rights 
will expire on Jan. 16. The remaining 2,720 shares are 
to be offered to certain employees. Price—$1 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—None. 


* Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

Jan. 8 filed 23,282 shares of capital stock (par $6.662:;) 
to be offered in exchange for shares of capital stock of 
Highland Container Co. in ratio of 0.58 share of Union 
Bag for one share of Highland. Unless the exchange 
offer is accepted prior to its expiration of stockholders 
holding more than 25,000 of the outstanding shares, the 
exchange offer will be cancelled, If the exchange offer 
is sO accepted by the holders of more than 25,000, but 
less than 36,000 such shares, the exchange offer may be 
cancelled at the option of Union Bag by written or tele- 






. Thursday, January 15, 1959 


graphic notice to, the exchange agent giver 
March 4, 1959. 

United Employees Insurance Co. 
april 16 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (Par $5, 
Price — $10 ‘per share. Proceeds — For acquisition of 
operating properties, real and/or personal, including 
office furniture, fixtures, equipment and office space, b) 
lease or purchase. Office — Wilmington, Del. Under. 
writer—-Nonée:- Myrl L. McKee of Portland, Ore. » 
President. . ++ © 
@ United Pacific Aluminum Corp. | 
Dee. 18 filed 100,000shares of common stock ; par $1). Price 
—$8 per share. Proceeds—To purchase an additional cold 
rolling mill and for general corporate purposes. Office 
__5311 Avalon Bivd..cios Angeles, Calif. Underwriters— 
D. H. Blair & Go. New York, and Stern, Frank, Meyer 
& Fox. Los Angeles, Calif. Offering—Expected today 
(Jan. 15). ° 

United Security Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Aug. 22' filed 120,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To provide the reserves 
required to be held-in life and accident insurance poli- 
cies, and. te pay. the necessary expenses in producing 
insurance.’ Offiee—Liouisville, Ky. Underwriter—None. 
Edmond:M. Smith, ‘is President. 

United ‘States Glass & Chemical Corp. 

Nov. 26 filed 708,750 outstanding shares of common stock, 
Price—At market. Preceeds — To selling stockholders, 
Office—Tiffin, Ohio. ‘Underwriter—None. 


*% Universal Oil Processes, Inc. (2/3-4) 

Jan. 13 filed 2,900,000 shares of capital stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To purchase from 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New. York, as trustee of the 
Petroleum. Research Fund, all of the outstanding shares 
of capital, sto¢k of Universal Oil Products Co. Under- 
writers — Lehman Brothers, Smith, Barney & Co., and 
Merrill Lynch; Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc, all of New 
York. : ot 


Uranium Corp. of. America, Portland, Ore. 
April 30,1957 filed.1,250,000 shares of common stock (par 
16 cents). Price—To: be suvplied by amendment (ex- 
pected to be $1. per:share). Proceeds—For exploration 
purposes. . Underwriter—-To be named by amendment. 
Graham Albert Griswold of Portland, Ore., is Pres- 
ident. 


Utah Minerals Co. 
April 11 (letter:of notification) 900,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—305 Main St., Park City, 
Utah. Underwriter—Walter Sondrup & Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Utah Oil Co. of New York, Inc. ; 
May 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
development of'oil and gas lands. Office—574 Jefferson 
Ave., Rochester 11, N. Y. Underwriter—Frank P. Hunt 
& Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


® Vita Food Products, Inc. (1 16-19 

Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents) issued as part of the consideration 
paid by the company for Mother’s Food Products, ine. 
Price—To be related ‘to market price on the American 
Stock Exchange. Proceeés — To Jesse C. and Bernard 
Goodwin. Office—644 ‘Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Granbery, Marache & Co. 67 Wall St, 
New York, N.Y. 


®@ Wen Wood Organizations, Inc. (1 26-30) 

Dec. 18 (letter. of, notification) 100,000 shares of co:mmon 
stock (par 25 cents)., Price—-$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For land development and home construction in Florida; 
and for general corporate purposes. Office—62 Third 
Ave., Mineola, L. IL, N. Y. ard 2259 Bee Ridge Road, 


or be lore 


Sarasota, Fla. Underwriter—Michael G. Kletz & Co, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller: Plaza, New York, N. ¥ 
* Western Acceptance Corp. of Arizona 
Jan. 2 (letter of’ notification) 81,599 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 


To increase capital and surplus accounts. Office—2848 
West Van Buren Street, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter— 
None. 


Willer Color Television System, Inc. 

April 2 (letter of notification) 72,035 shares ef common 
stock (par $1) af which 10,000 are being offered to stock- 
holders at, $2. per share (rights to expire om Jan. 17), 
and the remaining 62,055 shares are being publicly of- 
fered at $3 each. Preeceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Officee—151 Adell Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Edwin.Jefferson, 39 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. Statement: effective Nov. 18. 


Wilmington Country Club, Wilmington, Del. 
Oct. 27 filed $500,000 of debentures due 1991 (non In- 
terest bearing) and 800.shares of common stock (pat 
$25) to be offered to members of this club and of 
Concord Ltd. Priee—$375 per common share and $1,000 
per debenture. Proceeds — To develop property and 
build certain facilities. Underwriter—None 

Wyoming Corp. 

Nov. 17 filed 1,449,307 shares of common stock. Of these 
shares 1,199,307 are subject to partially completed sub- 
scriptions at.$2, $3.33 and $4 per share; and the addi- 
tional 250,000 shares are to be offered initially to share- 
holders of record Nov. 1, 1958, in the ratio of one new 
share for.each 2.33 shares. held on that date. Price—$4 
per share. .Proceeds—$300,000 will be used for payments 
on contract to purchase shares of International Fidelity 
Insurance Co.; $325,000 for capitalization of a fire insur- 
ance company; $500,000 for capitalization of a title insur- 
ance company; $500,000 for additional capital contribu- 
tion to Great Plains Development Co.; and $300,000 as 
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Prospective Offecings 


Alabama Power Co. (4 30) 
Dec. 10 it was announced that the company plans the 
and sale of $20,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage 


Assue 


bonds. Preceeds — For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman ‘Broth- 


ers: Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Blyth & Co,, Inc. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Regis- 
tration—Planned for April 3. Bids—-Expected to be re- 
ceived or April 30. 

American Naturai Gas Co. 

Dec. 15 it Was announced that the company has filed 
an application with the SEC for the issuance of 486,325 
additional shares of common stock (par $25) in the early 
months of 1959 to stockholders under rights on the basis 
of one new share for each 10 shares held (with an over- 
subscription privilege). Price—To be determined just 
prior to offering. Proceeds—To be used as the equity 
base for the financing of substantial expansion programs 
of system companies. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: White, Weld 
& Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly): Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp. 

Central Bank & Trust Co., Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 
Dec. 31 it was announced that the stockholders will vote 
on Jan. 31 on approving a proposed subscription of- 
fering of 38,503 additional shares of capital stock. Price 
—$20 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and sur- 
plus. Underwriter—None. 

* Chicago. Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. 

(1 21 

Bids will be received by the company at 516 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill., up to noon (CST): on Jan. 21 for 
the purehase from it of $5,850,000 equipment trust cer- 
tificates maturing semi-annually from’ Aug. 1, 1959 
through Feb. 1, 1974, inclusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

Dec. 1 it was reported that the company may issue and 
sell additional common stock in the first half of 1959. 
Proceeds—To repay outstanding bank loans. Underwriter 





—To be determined by competitive bidding.. Probable 
bidders: Lehman Brothers and Eastman Dillon, Union 


Securities & Co. (jointly): Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith, White, Weld & Co., Shields’& Co. and R. 
W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. 
* Connecticut Light & Power Co. (2/2) 
Jan. 12 it was reported that the company plans an of- 
fering of approximately $15,000,000 of additional com- 
mon stock (no par) to be offered to common stockholders 
on or about Jan. 30; rights to expire on Feb. 16. Proceeds 
To repay bank loans and for construction: program. 
Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York: Put- 
nam & Co., Hartford, Conn.: Estabrook &°Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


® Denmark (Kingdom of) 
Sept. 2 it was reported that an issue of between $20,000- 
000 to $30,000,000 may possibly be placed on the Ameri- 
can market this year. Underwriter—-Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
New York. Registration—Expected shortly. 

Eastern Utilities Associates 
Jan. 5 the trustees approved an offering in early March 
of 96,765 additional shares of common stock to common 
stockholders on the basis of one new share for each 12 
shares held. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 

Equitable Gas Co. 
July 18 it was announced that the company expects later 
in the year to issue and sell additional securities, prob 
ably preferred stock, to secure approximately $5,000,00( 
of additiona] funds. Proceeds—-Together with $7:000,00f 
from private sale of 412% bonds, to repay short-term 
bank loans and for construction program. Underwriters 
—May be The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; and White 
Weld & Co., all of New York. 


; First National Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Nov, 25 it was reported that the stockholders of the 
Bank will vote on Jan. 13 to approve a plan to offer 
100,000 shares of additional capital stock (par $10) on 
about a one-for-six basis to stockholders of record Jan. 
13, 1959. Price—$27 per share. Proeceeds—To increase 
Capital and surplus. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Georgia Power Co. (9/10) 

Dec. 10 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
aid sell $18,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Blyth & Co., Ine., Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Broth- 
me First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
gduitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
‘¢sistration—Planned for Aug. 14. Bids—Expected to 
€ received on Sept. 10. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc. 

"eb. 19 it was reported a secondary offering of commor 

Voting Stoek is expected this year. Underwriters —- May 

clude: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Smith. 
arney & Co, 
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: Gulf Power Co. (4 2) 
Dec. 10 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
and sell $7,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—-For construction program, Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Salemon Bros, & Hutzler and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.: 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. Registra- 
tion—Planned for March 6. Bids—-Expected to be re- 
ceived on April z. 

Heublein, Inc. 
Aug. 25 it was reported that the company plans earl) 
registration ot 400,000 shares of coimmon stock; of which 
100,000 shares are to be sold for the account of selling 
stockholders. Preceeds—For expansion. Underwriter— 
Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. Offering—Expected in 
1959. 


illinois Bell Teleprone Co. (2 25) 
Dec. 24 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $50,000,000 first mortgage bonds dated March 1. 
1959 and due March 1, 1994. Proceeds—For improve- 
ments, etc. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly). Bids 

Expected to be received on Feb. 25. 

interstate Motor Freight System, Inc. (Mich.) 
Dec. 1 it was reported that the company plans to issue 
and sell 125,000 shares of common stock. Underwriters— 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Ine. and Walston & Co., Inc. Offer- 
ing—Expected any day. 
® Japan (Empire of) 
Aug. 20 it was stated that an issue of between $25,000,000 
and $30,000,000 of bonds may soon be publicly offered 
on the American market. Proceeds—For public works 
projects, etc. Financial Adviser—The First Boston Corp.. 
New York. Offering—Expected late in January, or early 
in February. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 
March 31, G. W. Evans, Chairman, announced that com 
gany plans to sell some bonds originally scheduled fo 
mid-year of 1958. The proposed sale was subsequently 
deferred until early 1959. Proceeds — About $8,000,000 
for construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
vy competitive bidding. Probabie bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merril 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore, For. 
gan & Co., and Goldman Sachs & Co. (jointly). 


“Mansas Power & Light Co. 
teb. 14 it was announced company plans to issue ane 
sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
fetermined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore 
Forgan & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Blyth & Cn., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp 

Laboratory for Electronics, Inc. 
Juiy 3, Henfy W. Harding, President, announced that 
the directors are currently considering refinancing $790,- 
000 of outstanding notes ($658,750 held by a principal] 
stockholder and $131,250 by a bank) on a more perma- 
nent basis. This may be done through equity or con- 
vertible debenture financing. Office—75 Pitts St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


*% Louisiana Power & Light Co. 

Cec. 29 it was revorted that the company plans to issue 
and sell $7,500,000 of preferred stock (par $100). Under- 
writer—To be deterinined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.. Blyth & Co., Inc. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Mer- 
rill Lyneh, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly); Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received sometime in April. 


Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

Dec. 15 it was announced that the stockholders will 
vote Jan. 20 on authorizing the issuance of 125,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock on the basis of one new 
shares for each 10 shares held. Price—$26 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Underwrit- 
ers——-Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. and First Southwest 
Co., both of Dallas, Texas. 


Miami Window Corp. 

Dee, 15 it was reported that the company plans issuance 
and sale of $2,500,000 612% debentures due 1974 (with 
attachable warrants—each $1,000 debenture to carry a 
warrant to buy 200 shares of common stock at $3 per 
share). Underwriters—Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chi- 
cago, Il., and Clayton Securities Corp., Boston, Mass, 
Registration—Expected about mid-January. 


®@ Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Aug. 12 directors approved plans to sell $40,000,000 of 
34-year debentures. Proceeds—To redeem a like amount 
f 434% debentures due November, 1992. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co. Bids—Had been tentatively scheduled to be re- 
ceived on Sen 16, but on Aug. 26 it was voted to post- 
pone this rv ding program because of present market 
conditions. ancing plans have since been abandoned. 


Mississippi Power Co. (6/25) 
Dec. 10 it was announced that this company plans to 
issue and sell $5,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
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ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co, Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Regis- 
tration—Planned for May 29. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived on June 25. 

® National State Bank, Newark, N. J. (1/23) 

Jan. 13 stockholders were to approve a proposed offering 
of about 80,000 shares of common stock to stockholders 
of record about Jan. 23, 1958, on the basis of one new 
share for each six shares then held; rights to expire on 
Feb. 16. Price—$50 per share. Proceeds — To increase 
capital and surplus. Underwriter—Clark, Dodge & Co., 
New York. 

North American Equitable Life Assurance Co. 
Dec. 1 it was announced that the company plans an of- 
fering of 950,000 shares of capital stock. Price — $10 per 
share. Proceeds—-To increase capital and surplus. Un- 
derwriter—John M. Tait & Associates, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

North Aimerican Van Lines, Inc. 

Nov. 20, James D. Edgett, President, announced com- 
pany plans early in 1959 to make a public offering of its 
stock, and has applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to do so. 


Northern Illinois Gas Co. 
Dec. 12 it was reported that the company will sell in 
1959 about $35,000,000 of new securities, including some 
first mortgage bonds, in addition, there is a possibility 
of a preferred stock issue and raising of some funds 
through common stock financing, “perhaps in the form 
of convertible debentures.” Proceeds—For capital ex- 
penditures. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Bhe First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Ine. 
Northern indiana Public Service Co. 

Dec. 29 it was reported that the company plans sale 
of from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds due 1989. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co.; Dean Witter & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly); Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids--Expected to be received 
before April 1. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

Dec. 3, Allen S. King, President, announced that the 
company plans about the middle of 1959 to put out a 
common stock issue and poss#ly a $15,000,000 preferred 
stock issue if there is a satisfactory market. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for construction program. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders (1) For preferred stock: Blyth & Ce., 
Ine. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Lehman Broth- 
ers and Riter & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith: Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. (2) For common stock: Lehman Brothers 
and Riter & Co. (jointly); The First Boston €orp., Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith. 


* Our River Electric Co., Luxemburg 

Dec. 22 it was reported that this company plans to offer 
$10,000,000 of bonds in the early part of 1959. Under- 
writers—The First Boston Corp. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
both of New York. 


Pacific National Bank of San Francisco 
Dec. 12 directors approved proposed offering of 74,511 
additional shares of new capital stock to stockholders 
of record Jan. 13 at the rate of one new share for each 
three shares held; rights will expire on Feb. 3. Under- 
writers—Blyth & Co., Inc. and Elworthy & Co., both of 
San Francisco, Calif. 
*% Pacific Power & Light Co. (3/3) 
Jan. 14 it was reported that the company plans an offer- 
ing to common stockholders of additional common stock 
at the rate of one new share for each 20 shares owned. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., Bear, Stearns & Co. and Dean 
Witter & Co. (jointly); Ladenburg, Thalmann & Coa.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bids—Expected to be received 
on March 3. 

Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. (2/17) 
Dec. 8 it was announced that the company will issue 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Preceeds—To repay 
bank loans incurred for construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.: The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received on Feb. 17. 


* Public Service Co. of New Mexico 

Jan. 12 it was reported that the directors will meet on 
Jan, 27 to discuss the issuance of 50,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock. Proceeds—For construction program, Un- 
derwriter—Mey be Allen & Co., New York, 


Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston, 
Mass. (1/20) 
Dec. 16 it was announced it will offer its stockholders 
of record Jan. 20, 1959, an additional 40,000 shares of 
capital stock (par $10) on the basis of one new share 
for each 6'4 shares held. The offering period will last 
for about two weeks. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Underwriter—May be The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 





Continued on page 136 
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, Inc. (1 22) 
en ar oaatel that the company plans the issu- 
ance and sale of 150,000 shares of common stock (pal $5 ). 
Proceeds—For acquisitions. | nderwriter-——Blyth & Co., 
Inc.. New York. 

orp. . ; 
Malan ta wee repented that the company 1S planning 
gome long-term financing. Proceeds me To replace an 
interim loan obtained in connection with the ee 
of properties from Gulf States Land & Industries, an 
414% bonds due 1960. Underwriter —- May be Horn- 
blowcr & Weeks, New York. | 

Southern Electric Generating Co. ( 5/28) ; 

Dee. 10 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
and sell $25,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. 
Preeeeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be. determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly) ; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointty). Registration— 
Planned for May 1. Bids—Expected to be received on 


May 28. 

®@ Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

July 10 it was announced Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission authorized the company to issue $110,000,000 of 
35-year debentures. Proceeds — To refund outstanding 
$100.000,000 424% debentures. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Of- 
€ering —Has been abandoned. Bids had been expected 
about Sept. 30, 1958. 

% Technology Instrument Corp. (1/21) 

Jan. 13 it was reported that the company plans early 
registration of 130,000 shares of common stock via an 
amendment to an earlier registration statement. Under- 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. ' ’ 
Dec. 11 it was announced by W. Hargrove, Vice-Presi- 
dent, that the corporation plans to raise about $90,000,- 
900 through the sale of new securities (tentative plans 
eall for the sale of bonds, debentures and preferred 
stock). Proceeds—To refund $30,000,000 of outstanding 
bank loans, and the balance will be used for capital ex- 
penditures, Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New 
York. 

%* Texas Gas Transmission Co. 

Jan. 13 it was reported that the company has filed an 
application with the Federal Power Commission cover- 
ing $40,000,000 of additional financing. It is believed 
that $10,000,000 of this new capital will be raised via a 
common stock offering and the rest will consist of first 
mortgage bonds. Preceeds—For expansion program. Un- 
derwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. Offer- 
ing—Not expected for some time. 

Thomas & Betts Co. 

Nov. 24 it was reported that the company plans early 
registration of about 250,000 to 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds 
—-To selling stockholders. Underwriter—Smith, Barney 
& Co., New York. Offering—Planned for some time in 
January. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/2) 

Jan. 5 it was reported that the company plans the sale 
of from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 of additional common 
stock. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—Expected to 
be received on June 2. 

Venezuela (Government of) 

July 1 the Government announced that Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of New York, have 
been selected as financial advisors to develop a financia) 
program for the country. As a first step in the pro- 







.. Thursday, January 15. 1959 


government in cooperation with the two investmey} 
banking firms and a syndicate of commercial banks ; 
the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom 
The three institutious which are to head this Syndicat, 
are The Chase Manhattan Bank, The First Nationa] ¢; 
Bank of New York, and Bank of America Nationa] Trust 
& Savings Association. The Chase Manhattan Bank wij 
be the fiscal agent for the credit. The amount of the 
new financing involved is in the neighborhood of $250. 
000,000. The purpose is to restore government balance 
which have been reduced by the repayment of excessiyg 
short term obligations previously incurred. 

Virginian Ry. 
Aug. 26 the directors approved a proposal to exchange 
2,795,500 shares of 6% cumulative preferred’ stock (pay 
$10) for $32,148,250 new 6% subordinated income sink. 
ing fund debentures to mature Aug. 1, 2008 on the basiy 
of $11.50 principal amount of debentures for each pre. 
ferred share. Offer began on Nov. 17 and will expire op 
Jan. 16. Dealer-Manager—Harriman Ripley & Co. Ine 
New York. bs 


* Wisconsin Power & Light Co. (4/15) 

Jan. 12 it was reported that the company contemplates 
the sale of $14,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding: Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith; Barney & Co,/ 
and Robert W. Baird & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securj. 
ties Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co, 
and Salomon Bros, & Hutzler (jointly); The First Bosto; 
Corp. Bids—Expected to be received on April 15. 


Worcester Gas Light Co. 
Aug. 18 it was reported that the company plans the sale | 
of $5,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For con-| 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart &| 
Co. Inc.; Estabrook & Co. and Coffin & Burr, Ine, 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & 


; Volu 





writer—Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
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Report 





The investment markets gen- 
erally took the Treasury’s ati- 
nouncement of its terms for rais- 
ing $3.25 billion of new cash 
pretty much in stride even though 
the scope of the operation was 
somewhat larger than had been 
anticipated at this time. 


But prospective corporate bor- 
rowers probably looked upon the 
larger than expected offering as 
removing that much in the form 
of future concern. At any rate the 
ecasoned market steod its ground 
well and Treasury long-terms 
efter settling slightly teok on a 
@irmer note. 


So that all in all the capital 
@aarket appeared to have passed 
enother hurdle in its search for 
stability and a new base that will 
gave the way for a greater out- 
fiow of new debt securities. 


Meantime it became evident 
that most of the recent new 
emissions, some of which had 
been rather heavy at times are 
mow enjoying more Substantial 
markets. In most instances debt 
fissues are selling close to or above 
their original offering prices. 


Pacific Gas & Electric’s new 
45s, for example, are holding a 
premium of better than 2 points 
while Philadelphia Electric 4%x,s 
are holding the offering price of 
par and Southern Bell Telephone 
45.s command a small premium 
over the initial price. 

More recent issues by C.LT. Fi- 
nancial Corp. and Household Fi- 
nance Corp. likewise are behav- 
ing well, the latter at a premium. 
New preferred stocks also have 
done relatively well marketwise. 

New Issues Drag 

Some of the newest corporate 
omissions were reported a bit on 
the slow side although moving. 
Gulf States Utilities new pre- 
ferred stock for example was re- 
ported as “moving quietly,” that 
ais without any fanfare. 

; Meanwhile Commonwealth Ed- 
ison Co.’s $20 million of 50-year, 
€inking fund debentures. carrying 


New York. 
4°3;% and of- 
was reported 


a coupon rate of 
fered to vield 4.55%, 
as slow. 

This issue drew a total of three 
bids. The successful group paid 
the company a price of 100.6499 
for the aforementioned coupon 
rate. The runner-up bid 99.7529 
and the third group, 99.497, for 
the same interest rate. Thus pric- 
ing ideas evidently were not ex- 
actly close. 


Took Some Figuring 


When the Department of Water 
and Power of the City of Los An- 
geles opened bids for its $18 mil- 


lion offering of plant revenue 
bonds yesterday, it found thal 
cousiderable figuring would he 


necessary to decide which of two 
syndicates should get the bonds. 


A sroup headed by First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Drexel & Co. ul- 
timately received the award, its 
bid for a cembination of coupons 
having figured out to a net inter- 
est cest basis of 3.6079 % to the is- 
suer, 


But the people charged with de- 
ciding the issue must have taken 
a few really deep breaths, for the 
bid of a second group, headed by 
Lehman Brothers, and Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc., worked out to 
a net interest cost basis of 3.609%, 
or a difference of .011 basis points. 


Modest Week Ahead 


Underwriting bankers will 
hardly find their facilities over- 
taxed by the volume of new is- 
sues looming ahead for next week. 
The list discloses only three debt 
offerings of consequence, plus sev- 
eral equity undertakings of which 
the largest is Southern Edison 
Co.’s 500,000 shares of common 
stock set for Tuesday. 

On Monday the Gulf States 
Utilities Co., which sold a pre- 
ferred stock issue this week, will 
be in the market for bids on $10 
million of new bonds. 

Seuthern Natural Gas Co., on 
Tuesday, will be opening bids for 
$35 million of new bonds, and on 
Wednesday the Indiana Michigan 
Electric Co., is slated to market 
$20 million in bonds. 


George, O’Neill in Fla. 

MIAMI, Fla.—George, O'Neill 
& Co,, Inec., has opened a branch 
olfice in the Du Pont Plaza Center 
Office Building under the man- 
agement of John G. O'Neill, Vice- 
President of the firm. 


gram a short-term credit is being negotiated between the 


First Boston Group 
Offers Kansas Power 
& Light Common Stock 


The Kansas Power & Light Co. 
is today (Jan. 15) offering for 
public sale through an underwrit- 
ing group headed by The First 
Boston Corp., 275,000 shares of its 
common stock ata price of $29.87!» 
per share, 

The net proceeds of the sale of 
the additional shares will be ap- 
plied by the company in part to 
the payment of $6,500,000 of bank 
borrowings incurred to finance 
construction. The balance will be 
added to general funds for use in 
the company’s construction pro- 
gram. Growth of industrial, com- 
mercial and residential demand 
since 1953 has necessitated ex- 
penditures for construction and 
expansion of company facilities 
amounting to more than $60,000,- 
OOO. 

The company’s principal busi- 
ness is the generation and distri- 
bution of clectric energy and the 
purchase, distribution and sale of 
natural gas in the northeastern 
and central portions of Kansas 


covering 27,500 square miles, or 


about 33°. of the area of the state. 
The population of the territory 
provided with one or more serv- 
ices at retail or wholesale is more 
than 750,000. For the 12 months 
ended Oct. 31, 1958, electric reven- 
ues accounted for about 66° and 
natural gas 33.5% of total oper- 
ating revenues of $49,351,571. Net 
income for the period was $6,982.- 
451, equal after preferred dividend 
requirements to $2.04 per share on 
2,869,220 common shares outstand- 
ing. For the 1957 calendar year 
total operating revenues were $47,- 
730,405 and net income $7,000,616 
or $2.05 per share on 2,863,950 
shares. 

The company has paid dividends 
annually on its common stock since 
crganization in 1924. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1957 the company has paid 
quarterly dividends on its com- 
mon stock at the annual rate of 
$1.30 per share. On Dec. 19, 1958 
directors declared an extra divi- 
dend of 6 cents per share payable 
Jan. 15, 1959 to holders of record 
on Dec. 29, 1958, while indicating 
its intention to pay a dividend of 
34 cents per share on April 1, 1959 
and to continue the payment of 
quarterly dividends. Such divi- 
dends and the amount thereof will 
be dependent upon the future 
earnings and financial condition 
of the company and other factors. 


Co. (jointly). 


So. Gulf Utilities 
Common Stock Offered 


Ross Securities, Inc., New York 
Citv, offered publicly yesterday 
(Jan. 14) an issue of 127,659 
shares of common stock of South- 
ern Gulf Utilities, Inc., at $2.35 
per share on a best efforts basis. 

The net proceeds from this sale 
are to be used to pay loan and 
accounts payable, pay initial cost 
for sewage treatment and collec- 
tion system (estimated at $85,000), 
pay cost of expansion of water 
treatment and distribution system 
(estimated at $35,000), and used 
for working capital and other cor- 
porate purposes. 

Southern Gulf Utilities, Ine. 
was formed to engage primarily in 
the acquisition, Ownership, con- 
struction, control and management 
of water supply and distribution 
systems and sewerage systems. It 
was organized on Aug, 21, 1958 in 
Florida. 

As the initial step in the fulfill- 
ment of its objectives, the com- 
pany entered into an agreement 
of merger and consolidation on 
Oct. 21, 1958 with the South Vero 
Beach Water Co., Inc., a Florida 
corporation, 


Norwalk Tank Glass A 
Common Stock All Sold 


The recent public offering of 
100,000 shares of class A common 
stock (par $1) of Norwalk Tank 
Co., Inc. at $3 per share, through 
G. K. Shields & Co. of New York 
City, has been completed, all of 
said shares having been sold, ac- 
cording to an announcement just 
made. 

The net proceeds will be used 
for additional working capital and 
expansion of facilities. 

Norwalk Tank Co., Inc. is a Con- 
necticut corporation organized on 
May 14, 1936, and engaged pri- 
marily in the business of steel 
plate fabrication including the 
manufacture of tanks, pressure 
vessels, weldments and allied plate 
items. While continuing some pro- 
duction of large standard tanks for 
fuel-oil storage and water, the 
company directly, and through its 
96° owned subsidiary, the Sis- 
tersville Tank & Boiler Works, 
Inc., located at Sistersville, W. Va., 
is now a relatively large producer 
of custom vessel fabrications in 
stainless and carbon steel, as well 
as aluminum, for many large in- 
dustrial concerns in the eastern 
and midwestern sections of the 


—— 


7 


country. Its products are man 
factured at the company’s facili- § 
ties in Norwalk, Conn., where its 
principal executive offices are lo-f 
cated, and at the plant of its sub- } 
; 
ti 
‘ 





sidiary. Through a management 
contract with the Hepinstall Stee 
Works of New Orleans, La., the J 
company has extended its plate J 
fabrication operations to the grow- 9 
ing Southern industrial area 


Gasey, Hewitt Pariners | 
In Delaware Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Warre: 
A. Casey and William  Wiilso! 
Hewitt have been admitted as 
partners of Delaware Company, 
3 Penn Center Plaza, investment 
adviser for Delaware Fund and 
Delaware Income Fund, W. Linton 
Nelson, managing partner, has ab- 
nounced. 

Mr. Casey, who is also invest- 
ment Vice-President of both funds, 
joined the Delaware organizatio: 
in 1954 as Senior Security Analyst. 
He was formerly with several 
leading financial houses in Boston 
and Philadelphia, and also held 
posts with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. 

Mr. Hewitt came to Delaware 
Distributors, Inc., the funds’ na- 
tional distributor, as an area Sales 
Manager in January, 1955 and the 
following year was named a Vice- 
President. This past September, 
he was appointed Sales Vice-Pres- 
ident of both funds and directo! 
of sales of the distributing com- 
pany. Mr. Hewitt has been ass0o- 
ciated with the investment busi- 
ness for a number of years and has 
headed or held partnership in sev- 
eral securities firms. A membe! 
of the New York Stock Exchangeé 
for 17 years, he entered the mt- 
tual fund field in 1953. 


With Walter, Woody 


(Special to Te FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio — John M 
Glass is with Walter, Woody & 
Heimerdinger, Dixie Termina' 
Building. He was previously ith 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Joins Halbert, Hargrove 


LONG BEACH, Cal.—Glenn RK 
Smith has joined the staff of Hal- 
bert, Hargrove & Co.,.115 Piné 
Avenue. 


Percy A. Byron, Jr. 
Percy A. Byron, Jr., partne: 
in Johnson & Wood, passed aw?) 
Jan, 7. 
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indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated Steel operations (per cent capacity )---~~~-----Jan. 18 


Equivalent to— 


Steel ingots and castings (net tons) wa ee oe ee -~Jan. 18 


aMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
ae oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 


42 gatlons each )--__..--~ i internet aearnas Sareea eS ee 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.)----.-------- win. 2 
Gasoline output (bbls.)_.-_---.---- ete cwe eos es ae 
Kerosene output (bbis.).---__ sig Dien sds cinbail stl eset wien, 3 
Distillate fuel oil output (bbls.).-_...-__ AS ie erie aie ng 
Residual fuel oil output (bbis.)_--.__ ee —Jun. 2 
Stocks at refinertes, bulk terminals, in transit, 1n pipe lines— 

Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at__.__------ -Jan. 2 

Kerose (ERNE.). Rho rt mn unadan,..2 

pistidate fuel oil (bbis.) at----.._------------------~-- Jan. 2 

Residual fuel oil (bbls.) at-------~----~----~~----~~--- Jan, 2 

ION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
ne freight loaded (number of cars)------~-~-----..Jan. 3 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)—Jun. 3 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: 

Total U. S. construction______-------~- hceteanbenctaheicllines nasal Jan. 8 
Private .construction____..........--------~~-~---~-~ Jan. 8 
Public construction.____.----....-.----~-~---~--------- Jan. 8 

State and municipal_._..__-_~...---~-----~-~-------- Jan. 8 
a i Jan. 8 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)_-------~--~-~~-~---~~--~---- Jan. 3 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons)---~- ipicescthet wheianin cmectaaaetintaty Jan. 3 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEXN—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYS TEM—1947-49 Reeeaes == 160... 5 nen: Jan. 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Eleciric output (in 000 kwh. )----~~~--~~~-~--~~-~------- Jan. 10 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN @& 
SRBAnSTEEGE, ENG. .. ~.---_~..-—... Jan. & 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

Finished steel (per Ib.)_--.---~-------~----~~--~--------—=. Jan. 6 

Pig iron (per gross ton)..-~~~------~-~~-~-~------------—- Jan. 6 

Scrap steel (perf gross ton) _--~---~---~----~--~~-~----------Jan. 6 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— : 
Domestic Telenety at... oe Jan. 7 
Export refinery at------~~--~-~- a a —Jan. 7 

Lead (New York) at-_-~-~- ds casaninsthacdomrmmamreainantiang Jan. 7 

Lead: <St. tou) at... --. ee —Jan. 7 

ee Sg A re eneeeee—enene Jan. 7 

i GS eS a —_ Jan. 7 

Alnmminum (primary pig. 99%) at_..--~-------------- Jan. 7 

Straits-tin (New York) atu. -........-.----~--.--------—- Jan. 7 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DABLY AVERAGES: : 
ie yo Jan. 1s 

Average corporate__._______..__-__ a Jan. 13 

ne iene Jan. 13 

Da ai ee | erecntmpeneieneenaninag Jan. 13 

0 cl nists aiid RE RE NS SEES Se ee : Jan. 13 

RIE Se Ee Jun. 135 

SR I i treet een ------. Jan. 13 

iin ewening Jan. 13 

Sa a enenemewen Tens 1S 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
se I i cicerneenennepeppenernainimel Jan. 


13 
PN ee van. 13 
ha ee ceieieanantaminenel Jan. 13 
een Jan. 13 
GO daienieaen I a eetventenienenll Jan. 13 
i i emma ZO 
cen entiavisineennenaiiiatias Jan. 13 
Public Utilities Group .__.__-~--- iE Jan, 13 
Industrials Granp——.______.___.- Licpeshhieesiataptatcadatnenmiecmans as ae 
MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX______________--____-_-__--- Jan. 15 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
ee a a a RS a SS Dec. 31 
cm meena Oe Ol 
i ro peercieeemeereenetenggs OC. Sh 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period______--___~-~--~._- Dec. 3 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
a ee nn ecscienmposmnhinapeomivenn WJat ’ 
ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

i oe cea ineecsmsion Dec. 20 
I Dec. 20 
RE a AS, BE ED SEIS iL Se SS eS 

Se inns ~~ Dec. 20 

Qther transactions initiated on the floor— 

ee ~- Dec. 20 
a ne a cntmasinenab oddities Dec. 20 
ON _.-Dec. 20 

TR Pe Dec. 20 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

See ne ao ele wendbbaceiabetee: Dec. 20 
eae os eenametiabian -Dec. 20 
ee ee ee ee ote... Pt padsamaniaminieaae Dec. 20 

aie Dee. 20 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

ea cstipenineniiandemiaiéaiials Dec. 20 
i. mimatineinenielibieded Dec. 20 
Oi OR eS _.Dec. 20 

IO —_ Wec. 20 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
Odd-iot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—t 
PO ceaneanteenmiaaenh --Dec. 20 
I i i cneliemeonal --Dec. 20 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales)— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales___.-.__.- ~~ -- Dec. 20 
2 eae eee Dec. 20 
i -- Dec. 20 

iene — Dec. 20 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales.__.._................... Dec. 20 
I TI i ee Oe 
ee Oe a Dec. 20 

Rotind-lot purchases by dealers— 
I Dec. 20 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y¥. STOCK 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
¥OR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
Total round-lot sales— 
Short sales _...._____ ieee ee ae Dec. 20 
Re te a aa Se Sy 
ee ly NE a Se ae. ae 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 == 100): 
Commodity Group— 

AN commodities___._____ te Jan. 6 

Ug —— 

RR SR 8-2. RLS. HL an 

I ES a ot ee ie 

All commodities other than farm and foods......._ en © 


*Revised figure. 


“Includes 1,187,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 


14,593,000 
7,056,000 


186,913,000 
26,057,000 
126,056,000 
60,525,000 


467,699 
433,784 


$259,989,000 
85,369,000 
174,600,000 
144,106,000 
30,494,000 


6,955,000 
+4+7,000 


105 


~ 


3,554,000 


321 


6.196¢ 
$66.41 
$40.17 


.600¢c 
.125c 
-000¢ 
.800c 
2.000c 
11.500c 
24.700¢ 
99.125c 


bo W =1 CO 


_ 
1 
1 
1 


65.52 
90.20 
94.56 
92.79 
89.78 
84.04 
38.40 
89.92 
92.20 


ween 


> a Go 


uch 


to 


a ee ee ee ew 


va 
oe 


365,380 
** 320,797 


55 
405,256 


110 38 


2,785,000 

473,130 
2,195,750 
2,668,880 


502,100 

40,400 
500,160 
740,560 


902,500 
191,780 
915,514 
1,107,294 


4,249,690 
705,310 
3,611,424 


$.316, 754 


1,832,249 
$107,754,083 


1,821,340 
9,354 
1,811,986 
$93,735,024 


596,790 
596,790 


618,110 


871,310 
19,203,650 
19,675,460 


119.2 

91.0 
108.4 
102.1 


127.2 


$Based on new ; 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*73.6 


2,085,000 


7,128,835 
8,165,000 
29,105,000 
2,621,000 
14,208,000 
7,987,000 


151,635,000 
26,155,000 
130,410,000 
61,529,000 


131,938 
488,376 


$273,226,000 
61,992,000 
211,234,000 
147,107,000 
64,127,000 


6,215,000 
450,000 


205 
12,364,000 
169 


».196¢ 
$66.41 
$39.83 


28.600¢ 
26.975e 
13.000c 
12.800c 
12.000c 
11.500c¢ 
24.700c 


98.375¢ 


85.96 
90.20 
94.56 
93.08 
69.64 
$4.17 
88.40 
90.06 
92.35 


ae ee ee ee 


ip host pire mo 
aK wWakrOooet 


339.4 


110.38 


2,656,000 

441,370 
2,362,540 
2,803,910 


555,110 

40,800 
500,640 
211,440 


883,490 
200,860 
1,091,355 


1,292,215 


4,294,600 

683,050 
3,954,535 
4,637,565 


1,746,758 
$63,249,999 


1,780,255 
9,568 
1,770,687 
$84,157,800 


603,020 
603,020 


585,930 


867,120 
19,296,450 
20,163,600 


119.3 

91.1 
108.6 
102.7 
127.2 


Month 
Ago 


74.5 


2,011,000 


7,067,285 
7,666,000 
28,146,000 
2,221,000 
12,620,000 
6,712,000 


174,305,000 
31,009,000 
155,826,000 
65,137,000 


594,476 
514,560 


$2°53,298,000 
170,871,000 
182,427,000 
159,235,000 
43,194,000 


3.765,000 
460,000 


244 


13,450,000 
267 


6.196«¢ 
$66.41 


339.83 


28.575¢ 
26.925¢ 
13.000c 
12.800¢ 
12.000¢c 
11.500c 
24.706¢ 


99.125¢ 


87.73 
90.63 
95.16 
93.52 
90.06 
84.30 
88.67 
90.48 
92.64 


Go 
> aT 


~- > ee OO 


—~_ hes 
~- NWwWost eS to 
Ww Woo he Wl] 


w 


~59,412 
286,263 

88 
369,656 


110.61 


2,802,270 

982,460 
2,248,140 
2,830,600 


te 


2,100 
53,700 
621,810 
675,510 


- 
2h 


Ye 


958,335 

149,100 
,016,092 
165,192 


~ 


4,372,705 
785,260 
3,886,042 
671,302 


- 


~ 


900,583 
$85,492,004 


i 


,892,415 
9,669 
1,882,746 


$89,780,578 


943,950 
20,989,220 
21,937,170 


119.0 

90.1 
108.7 
102.1 
127.0 


6,863,460 
7,867,000 
27,591,000 
2,589,000 
13,240,000 
7,892,000 


198,035,000 
28,511,000 
150,021,000 
59,621,000 


72,284 


426,607 


$170,986,000 
51,974,000 
109,012,000 
94,122,000 
14,890,000 


7,025,000 
28,000 


102 


~ 
te 


2,506,000 


324 


5.967¢ 
$66.42 


$35.00 


26.300c 
22.500¢ 
13.000c 
12.800c 
10.500c¢ 
10.000c 
26.000c 


93.375e¢ 


95.21 
94.71 
101.97 
98.57 
95.77 
84.04 
91.48 
95.77 
97.31 


.90 
.09 
.63 

3.84 
4.02 
4.86 
4.31 
4.02 


3.92 


389.8 


we io 


*207,873 
*¥213,154 
+745 
+¥376,218 


102.43 


1.672,050 

289,730 
1,338,370 
1,628,160 


386,620 
54,800 
474,920 


329,720 


540,080 
76,750 
57,530 
34,280 


oe 


2,598,750 

421,280 
2,270,820 
2,692,100 


1,398,063 
$54,185,406 


1,314,903 
16,717 
1,298,186 
$49,173,516 


420,500 
420,500 


478,220 


646,710 
13,267,560 
13,914,270 


118.7 
93.5 
108.3 
98.6 
126.0 


unnual capacity of 140,742,570 tons 


a5 Of Jan. 1, 1958, as against Jan. 1, 1957 basis of 133,459,150 tons. *Number of orders not reported since introduction of 


Monthly Investment Plan. 


one-half cent a pound, **Eleven days ended Dec. 31, 1958. 


+tTen days ended Dec, 


31, 1957. 


tPrime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds 
ttWeek ended Dec, 20, 1958. 


BUILDING 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION—TREASURY DEPT. 


MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE 


PERMIT VALUATION — DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC. — 215 CITIES—Monith 
of November: 

New England —.-.-.~. ietiipcieteneiinnens 

Middle Atlantic — 

South Atlantic —.—- 


a 
eee ee aa aatiihiniae 
SN TEUEDTIUEDD, » ruicnin cccecteiehaariteascadiiniiainiheitninsinaiinsllbainae sans a 
ETL ‘.c: cncitinastdiiena ahead a 
Pacific ~ Simniienintplmighiaedibiainad 


Total United States....22_. 
New York City... _. 
Outside New Yorks City.._. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX — 19147-49-—-.100— 


Month of November: 
Pr) 0 rea ae 
PE: ceeeieatcantiieticed 
i Sees 
Cereals and bakery products... - 
Meats, poultry and fish... 
RG WI Nice etertsteeeenern neeerneens 
Fruits and vegetables___. 
Other foods at home__. 
Food away 
Housing . 
Rent . phd ididh writ pica anduicecs 
Gas and electricity Z 
Solid fuels and fuel oil... 
Houseturnishings 
Houschold operation 
ee ee 
Men's and boys’... 
Women’s and girls’_.. 
Pootwear —.......... 
Other apparel —.... 
Transportation  -. 
Publie . 
Private 
Medical care 


from home (Jan., | 1953— 100) 


Personal care —..._.. a 
Readiug and recreation. 
Other goods and services 


COTTON GINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 


To Dec. 13 (running bales). 


CROP PRODUCTION — CROP REPORTING 


BOARD U,. 8. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE— 

Crop as of Dec. 17 (in thousands): 
Corn, all (bushels )- ai 
Wheat, all (bushels) 

Winter (bushels) ~~. .... 

All spring (bushels). 

Duruin (bushels) —.-~...~. 
Other spring (bushels) _. 

Oats (bushels) —..--~. a 
Soybeans for beans (bushels). _. 
Barley (bushels) 
Rye (bushels) —...-. 
Buckwheat (bushels) . 
Flaxseed (bushels) —. 
ee | eee 
Popcorn (pounds) ......... 
Sorghum grain (bushels). 
Sorghum forage (tons)_. 
Sorghum silage (tons)... 
Cotton, lint (bales) _. 
Cottonseed (tons) 
Hay, all (tons) _.-- 
Hay, wild (tons)... .... 
Alfalfa seed (pounds) .—. ‘ omen 
ted clover seed (pounds)... 
Alsike clover seed (pounds). 
Sweetclover sced (pounds)__-. 
Lespedeza seed (pounds) 
Timothy seed (pouncs)-—-_. 
Beans, dry (bags)-—- 
Peas, dry (bags)-_- ; ee 
Cowpeas for peas (bushels) ~~... 
Peanuts picked and threshed (pounds) 
Velvetbeuns (tons) - : 
Potatoes Chundredweight ) 

Winter 

Farly spring 

Late spring 

Karly summer . 

Late summer 

Fall ‘ 
Sweetpotatoes (hundredweight) 
Tobacco (pounds) 
Sorghum sirup (gallons)__. 
Sugarcane for sugar and seed (tons) 
Sugarcane sirup (gallons)... 
Sugar beets (tons)_. 
Maple sirup (gallons). 
broemecorn (tons) 
Hops (pounds) 
Apples, commercial crop (bushels) 
Peaches (bushels) 
Pears (bushels) 
Grapes (tons) 
Cherries (tons) 


Apricots (tons) 

Plums (tons) 

Prunes, dried ¢tons) 

Prunes, other than dried (tons) 


Avocados (tons) 

Olives (Calif.) (tons) 

Oranges (boxes) - 

Grapefruit (boxes) 

Lemons (Calif.) (boxes) 

Cranberries (barrels) 

Pecans (pounds) ; 

Almonds (Calif.) (tons). 

Walnuts (tons) 

Tung nuts (tons). = 

Commercial vegetables 
For fresh market (28 crops) (tons)_- 
For processing (10 crops) (tons )-~-. 


(000’s omitted )__- ; 
YIELD OF 
100 COMMON STOCKS—Month of Dec.: 
Industrials (125) ~ La rae de 
Railroads (25) - 
Utilities (not incl. 
Banks (15) . 4 
Insurance (10) —.W...-- Rai 
Average (266) ..0<---—<- 


As of Oct. 31 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE: 


As of Nov. 30 (000’s omitted): 

Member firms carrying margin accounts-—— 
Total customers’ net debit balanccs——-- 
Credit extended to customers-~—- : 
Cash on hand and in banks in U. S.-. 
Total of customers’ free credit balances. 
Market value of listed shares. 
Market value of listed bonds.-----~- 
Member borrowings on U. S. Govt. issues 
Member borrowings on other collateral. 


Latest 
Month 


$15,982,510 
96,176,579 
62,740,453 
83,194,852 
77,723,548 
46,927,698 
24,954,986 
78,055,642 
$485,756,268 
58,563,962 
427,192,306 





123.9 
119.4 
117.6 
134.0 
113.5 
114.5 
121.1 
112.6 
113.7 
128.0 
138.4 
118.1 
135.8 
103.5 
132.6 
107.7 
108.5 
100.6 
130.3 

92.3 
144.5 
133.6 
191.1 


10,577,821 


,799,844 
.462,218 
,179,924 

282,294 


22,077 


~ ms OS 


_ 
lo 
t 
wt BD 
= 


39,543 
7,015 
484,202 
614,845 
4,936 
12,268 
11,581 
4,788 
121,924 
10,481 
147,999 
76,028 
8,915 
26,112 
150,870 
25,230 
18,981 
2,475 
1,561 
864,725 
76 


~ 


70 
126,635 
42,500 
15,500 
1,127 
162,100 
20 

4 

134 


$31,386,000 


3.17 
4.60 

3.87 
4.00 
2.54 
4 


9 
2% 


$3,369,000 
124,000 
346,000 
1,148,000 
261,828,027 
109,238,039 
383,000 
034,000 


Previous 
Month 


$29,256,060 
112,204,717 
67,296,018 
131,819,353 
91,348,363 
50,505,547 
31,685,204 
118,745,155 
$632,860,417 
72,525,390 
560,335,027 


3,785,544 
1,449,498 
1,170,768 
278,73 
22,053 
256,677 
1,419,351 
575,046 
466,301 
34,093 


39,969 
47,657 


11,764 


18,786 
2,353 


1,885,525 


4,760 
3,904 
26,901 

" 11,006 
34,940 
179,048 
18,074 
1,764,197 


7,332 
15,186 


33 
47,611 
124,717 
71,618 
28,983 
2,932 
186 
117 


$31,245,000 


wh Ghost wit ys 
VaOonw 
-oDOOUeE 


$5,311,000 
123,000 
346,000 
1,140,000 
255,116,605 
108,044,677 
285,000 
1,933,000 


Year 
Ago 


$20,702,421 
60,670,788 
29,956,605 
84,580,550 
69,450,557 
23,418,508 
17,392,758 
74,645,776 
$380,817,963 
28,844,804 
351,973,159 


121.6 
116.0 
114.1 
131.6 
104.6 
114.5 
114.6 
115.6 
126.8 
136.3 
114.3 
138.0 
104.5 
129.4 
107.9 
109.4 
100.8 
129.0 

92.6 
140.0 
182.8 
129.7 
140.3 
126.7 
114.4 


126.8 


9,233,701 


3,422,331 
950,662 
710,776 
239,886 

39,680 
200,206 

1,300,954 
483,715 
437,170 

27,243 
1,871 
25,919 
42,935 
253,954 
564,324 
7,508 
15,157 
10,964 
4,609 
120,977 
11,346 
160,865 
71,623 
11,456 
30,705 
141,775 
37,595 
15,626 
3,326 
1,425 
1,435,945 
107 


6,790 
4,408 
30,104 
9,047 
32,209 
156,981 
17,467 
1,667,544 
567 


,15 
9 


Outs 3 


n 


Oo 


li 


—) 


,D3 
3! 
4: 
40,135 
118,548 
61,518 
31,676 
2,599 
240 

190 

168 

63 

57 

37 
111,155 
39,780 
16,900 
1,050 
141,350 
38 
67 
83 


~ UI 


bh 


10,241 
6,809 


$31,090,000 


4.58 
8.31 
4.89 
5.09 
3.46 


4.77 


$2,559,177 
41,786 
324,964 
876,175 
200,919,287 
102,487,208 
90,957 
1,770,570 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


Broker-Dealer Reproves Changes 
In the Securities Market 


Baltimore broker-dealer abjures forces that compel firms to 

favor issuance of bonds over stocks and transmute stocks into 

commodities. Turning to the role of the investment business, 

Mr. Block finds brokerage business is not blameless in turn- 

ing stock issues into commodities in a market that is said to 
have hurt investors, not speculators. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


From earliest times in the his- 
tory of commerce, the prices of 
commodities have been governed 
by the inexorable laws of supply 
and demand. Many, many have 
been the occasions when mis- 
guided governments, acting either 
beneficently or tyranically have 
attempted to artificially regulate 
commodity prices for a variety of 
reasons. It is to be doubted 
that history has ever recorded a 
successful result of such efforts, 
whether the circumvention was 
trie dby the Pharaoh’s of ancient 
Egypt or the elected Senators and 
Congressmen of the New Deal. 
From King Canute to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the rolling sea has had 
an invariable answer to political 
fiat—the tide comes in as it always 
has. 

The taxes necessary to trans- 
form this nation from one of free 
enterprise to that of a “planned 
economy” have had many unfore- 
seen results, not the least of which 
has been the moral deterioration 
of our people. We have become a 
nation of evaders, avoiders and, 
in mahy cases, downright liars. It 
is not necessary to belabor this 
point at length, although most 
lawyers would prefer to debate it. 
They can be dismissed, however, 
as their preoccupation is, as usual, 
legal not moral. One result that 
concerns this topic has come from 
the 52% corporate income tax. 


In past years when financing 
was necessary for large and well- 
established companies, the deci- 
sion whether to raise additional 
funds by floating a bond or a stock 
issue was governed primarily by 
the deliberations of boards of di- 
rectors guided mostly by purely 
financial considerations regarding 
earnings, dividend requirements 
and a balanced capitalization in 
consonance with the industry and 
estimates of the company’s future 
prospects. Now a new and power- 
ful force has intruded itself into 
the making of such a decision. 


Why Bonds Are Issued 


Let us suppose, for example, 
that a strong and profitable com- 
pany with 10,000,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding on 
which an annual dividend of $2 is 
being paid finds it necessary to 
erect new additions to plant at a 
cost of $20,000,000. Let us suppose 
further that the debt of this com- 
pany is of reasonable proportions 
and that the common stock is sell- 
ing at around $50 per share. To 
raise $20,000,000 the company 
would have to sell 400,000 shares 
of common stock or a like amount 
of bonds. The following facts then 
obtrude regardless of other con- 
siderations— 

Earnings 
Required 
to Pay 


Dividend 

Necessary 
400,000 shs. of stock 

at $50 per share. $800,000 
$20,000,000 of bonds 
at 8% ..- we — 


$1,666,666 
1,000,000 


Now a board of directors is com- 
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Mail your ANNUAL report to the Investment houses of 
the Country. Investors look to them for information on 


your company 


throughout 


the year when planning 


purchases for their portfolios. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 


SERVICE 


We have a metal stencil in our Addressograph Department 
for every investment banking and brokerage firm in the 
country, arranged alphabetically by States and Cities, 
and within the Cities by firm names. 


This list is revised continuously and offers you the most 
up-to-the-minute service available. 
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envelopes for the complete 


list (United States or Canada) is $7.00 per thousand— 


approximately 9,000 names in United States, 900 


Canada. 


We can also supply the list on gummed roll labels at a 


small additional charge. 


RERBERT D. SEIBERT & GO., INC. 


25 Park Place 


REctor 2-9570 


New York 7 
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essences nenee dealing are hiring dozens of uni- 
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posed of human beings, presum- 
ably, subject to all the mental 
quirks of others of their species 
and prone to deductive instead of 
inductive reasoning if the solution 
to a problem appears attractive. 
In spite of the belief that too much 
fixed debt is financial heresy, the 
opportunity to save $666,666 annu- 
ally seems attractive and the 
company sells bonds—not stock. 
This example must be typical of 
what has occurred many, many 
times in the past ten years—figures 
are hardly necessary to support 
such a theory. This has inevitably 
resulted in a greatly decreased 
issuance of common shares for 
new investment than would ordi- 
narily have been the case. 


This phenomenon has unfortu- 
nately been attended by a tremen- 
dously increased demand for com- 
mon stock. There has been, in 
addition to the normal growth of 
investors and speculators, huge 
buying by investment funds of the 
open-end type, by thousands of 
investment clubs all over the coun- 
try, by the initiation of a partial- 
payment plan by the New York 
Stock Exchange and by pension 
funds, insurance companies, trust 
funds and other similar organiza- 
tions which formerly had placed 
their surplus moneys largely in 
bonds or fixed income issues. This 
buying has removed large blocks 
of stocks from the supply avail- 
able. The results of the lessened 
supply and the increased demand 
are plain to see. 


Stocks As Commodities 


Many stocks have been pushed 
to fantastic heights, not: because of 
earnings or asset values or:even 
future prospects, but ‘because 
shares are scarce and demand is 
high. They have taken leave of all 
normal statistical appraisal fig- 
ures and sell, not as equities, but 
as commodities. If a metal fabri- 
cator needs copper he buys it and 
if enough fabricators need copper 
at the same. time, the price goes 
up. Similarly, if enough. people 
as individuals or fund purchasers 
feel they need IBM or Ampex or 
some similar issue, they -but it. 
What difference does it make what 
they pay for it if they must have 
it? Such issues are no--longer 
stocks—they are commodities. 


Blames Some Brokers 

The people who have been Hurt 
in this market in the past year 
have been those who are investors, 
not speculators; those who have 
examined prospective purchases 
carefully, not those who buy on 
tips or telephone calls; those who 
stayed out for good reason, not 
those who rushed in with no rea- 
son. Whether this is a healthy 
situation or not I leave the reader 
to judge. The seeds of holocaust 
have been sewn—where and how 
they will sprout no one’ knows, 
but history teaches us that-sprout 
they must. The brokerage busi- 
ness cannot be held free of guilt 
in helping to provide additional 
impetus to the avalanche. It must 
carry a heavy burden of guilt. 

Old and conservative banking 
firms have become little better 
than boiler-shops in many _ in- 
stances. New faces have flocked 
to what was an investment busi- 
ness and many of them are poorly 
educated dabblers in finance who 
have no idea of the true function 
of a security advisor. Some are 
completely conscienceless robots 
who mouth set “spiels’» on the 
telephone with only one idea in 
mind—to open a new account. 
They do not know what they are 
selling and care less. Some are 
congenital failures who are enter- 
ing the brokerage business merely 
to pass the time of day and profit 
from the habits of the times. Some 
are retired men from entirely 
alien fields of business whose eth- 
ical concepts are not only very 
different from those of the invest- 
ment field but, often, absent alto- 
gether. Many houses whose name 


used to be a by-word for honest 


formed young men to ring door- 
bells on behalf of open-end funds, 
not because they believe in these 
things but because the selling com- 
mission is 6% and Stock Exchange 
commission is a great deal lower 
than 6%. Stock Exchange com- 
missions are being split in various 


under-the-table ways regardless of 


regulations and chicanery and dis- 
regard for basic facts are every- 
where. The day of the analyst 
and the statistician has been sup- 
planted by the day of the tipster, 
the opportunist and the side-show 
“spieler.” A return to honest deal- 
ing and honest thinking awaits the 
millennium. The millennium may 
be closer than we think. Stocks 
are not commodities and cannot 
be traded as such permanently. 
The laws of supply and demand 
have always worked ‘in the past 
and they always will. All that is 
needed is for the supply to be in- 
creased or for the demand to fall 
off. Then we shall see what we 
shall see. 

LEON H. BLOCK 
Simon J. Block & Sqn: 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dec. 26, 1958. 


Variable Planning ‘ Branch 


ROCKAWAY PARK, N. Y.— 
Variable Planning . Corporation 
has opened a_ branch. office at 
257 B 116th Street, -under the 
management of Arthur Adamson. 


Three With Skaife 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BERKELEY, Calif.—William J. 
Commerford, Keats O, Hunter and 
Frank E. Johns have joined the 
staff of Skaife &: Company, 2009 
Telegraph Avenue.’ - 


Joins E. F. Hutton 


Special to Tt FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Her- 
bert Flam has become affiliated 
with E. F. Hutton & Company, 
463 North Rodeo Drive. 


With Holt & Collins 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif —Dan- 
iel E. Collins has been added to 
the staff of Holt & Collins, Russ 
Building, members of the Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange. 


New Deak Branch 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Deak & 
Co., Inc., has opened a_ branch 
office at 1406 New York Avenue 
under the direction of Paul 
Cooper. 


Scott, Bancroft Adds 


(Special to Te Financrar CHRPNICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Jackson B. Hanley has been added 
to the staff of Scott, Bancrott & 

Co., 235 Montgomery Street. 


Spencer, Swain Adds 


(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. Earle F. 
Spencer, Jr. has joined the staft 
of Spencer, Swain & Co., Ine., 10 
Post Office Square. 


With Shaiman Co. 


(Special to THe Prnanciat CrrRoNIcLeE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Joseph M. 
Jones, Jr. is now affiliated with 


Shaiman and Company, Boston 
3uilding. 


Paine, Webber in Gary 


GARY, Ind. — Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis has opened a 
branch office in the Gary National 
Bank Building under the manage- 
ment of Le Roy B. Murdock. 





First Eastern Branch 


MILLTOWN, N. J.—First East- 
ern Investment Corporation has 
opened a branch office at 134 
Cleveland Avenue under the di- 
rection of Earl H. Christ. 
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Are you really too busy to 
have a health checkup once 
a year? Or do you put it off 
because you're afraid your 
doctor might find some- 
thing wrong? 


if it’s cancer you're worried 
about, remember that doc- 
tors are curing many more 
cancers than they could ten 
years ago. 800,000 Ameri- 
cans are alive today, cured 
of cancer... many of them 
because they had made a 
habit of having annua! 
checkups no matter how 
well they felt... all of 

them because they went 

to their doctors in time! 

Make annual checkups 

a habit... for life! ® 
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What Are the Perils. 
And Pitfalls of Small 
Business Today? 


when developed can be a serious 
cause for financial difficulties. 
Not only: are problems generated 
at the emplover-employee level, 
but. ineffective communications 
among managerial * personnel 
themselves often exist with re- 
sulting. confusion and contradic- 
tory policies. Arguments between 
executives unsettle plant policies 
and may culminate in the demise 
of the firr ’ : 


Product and Market Relationships 


Another managerial lapse has 
centered around product and mar- 
ket relationships. nbe 
coneerns. emphasized one or two 
product lines that sold well dur- 
ine the period 1946-50 and for a 
few years the early _ 1950s. 
Then, realizi that diversifiea- 
tion in product line might be an 
insurance against business. reces- 
sion, a number of new lines were 
added, But. diversification in- 
volves more than just adding: a 


hwo 
i sS 


serics of unrebated products to an’. 
line. Many firms have . 


established 
found that thev could not’ digest 
that which they had created. New 
production problems, varied types 
of marketing situations, and the 
very inabili 
agement to handle a complicated 
strueture have combined to render 
many of these enlarged operations 
unprofitable. Some have 
saved by Gropping all or part of 
the newer items, but others have 
been forced into bankruptcy. A 
serious managerial decision must 
be made in this regard. 
one hand, the failure record is 
replete with instances of those 
companies that. did not succeed 
because they failed to diversify. 
Yet, on the other hand, improper 


diversification has brought in-its , 


wake a series of failures. The 
proper decision is not an easy one. 
But, for those 
of surviva! certainly are enhanced. 

It has become common for ac- 
countants, planners, and control 
personnel te point to another pit- 
fall of small business 
ment, namely. improper record 
keeping. Net only have some 
firms failed to ‘keep adequate 
specific records but some 
guilty of having no adequate rec- 
ords of any type. One of the in- 
cirect effects of the numerous 
government. reports that are re- 
quired today 


the smal] businessman to improve 


his record keeping. Not only does . 
lack of effeetive records prevent 


the forming of an intelligent pic- 
ture of the operations of the en- 
terprise, but this also may result 
in numerous errors such as im- 


proper cost allocations, incorrect * 


procedures with reference to pay- 
roll accounting, excessive prices 


paid for supplies, improper profit 


margins, and the like. 


sales Efforts 


Sales management has increased 
tremendously in importance for 
today’s businessman, small as well 
és large. Frequently in the past 
five or ten years, salesmen were 
in effect order takers. Buyers 
eagerly sought every 
source of supply. But in the pres- 
ent-day market, where competi- 
tion has become more keen and 
buyers are able to sit back and 
wait, effective selling again has 
become important. As’a conse- 
guence, effective managerial prin- 
ciples should be applied to sales 
efforts in the same way that they 
have been applied to production, 


personne), relationships, and fi- 
nance. 

A’ number of business firms— 
especially smaller ones — find 


in dire straits today 
of drastic changes in 


themselves 
as a. resu!: 


A number of , 


ty of a limited man- . 


been * 


On the’. 


firms having ef-.°— 


tective manegement, the chances . 


manage- : 


are 


has been to force , — 


potential — 





government contracting and pro- 
curement. Not only has the gov- 
ernment cut back on its overall 
procurement, but there has been 


' a marked change in the nature 


of many of the items purchased. 
research and development 
have resulted in more expensive 
and more complex mechanisms, 
especially: in the field of arma- 
ments, the government finds that 
fewer. firms are in position to 
supply these items. As a conse- 
quence,;small companies that had 
relied heavily on government 


As 
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orders now find themselves out 
of the market, but with no les- 
sening of the burden of fixed 
charges incurred when govern- 
ment contracts were flowing their 
way. 
Another 


set of circumstances 


contributing to small business 
problems has been the general 


cverexpansion that has character- 


ized much of industry. The pit- 
falls here are similar to those 


encountered in the discussion of 
excessive product diversification. 
Many firms which expanded when 


Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


‘Amott, Baker & Co. Incorporated, 150 Broadway, New York 


38, N. Y. 


Review & Forecast—Bulletin—Schweickart & Co., 29 Broad- 


‘way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Review & Preview for 1959 — Report — Milwaukee Company, 
207 East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Shipbuilding Industry in Japan—Survey—Nomura Securities 


Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


issue of the 


Also in the same 


Nomura Monthly -Stock Digest are data on 


‘ Toyota Motor and Mitsubishi Shoji, and a review of the Jap- 


anese economy. 


Tax Free Dividend Payers—Booklet listing 222 common stocks 
free of personal property taxes in Pennsylvania which have 
_ paid dividends for 25 years or more—Moore, Leonard & 


* 


Lynch, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*” 


Allied Laboratories, Inc. — Analysis—— Edwards & Hanly, 100 


North Franklin Street, Hempstead, N. Y. 


‘Allis Chalmers 


Manufacturing Co.— Memorandum — Green, 


‘Ellis & Anderson, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
American Natienal Insurance Company — Data— Boenning & 
Co., 1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


American 


Telephone & Telegraph — Discussion — Ralph E. 


Samuel & Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Aztec Oil & Gas Company 


Analysis—Granbery, Marache & 


Co., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Bayview Oil Corporation—Analysis—Aetna Securities Corpo- 
ration, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


E. W. Bliss — Data 
New York 
Scovill Manufacturing. 

Brown Forman 





Distillers Corporation — Analysis - 


Herbert E. Stern & Co., 52 Wall Street, 
5, N. Y. Also in the same circular are data on 


Hayden, 


Stone & Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Bullard Co. — Data — cu Pont, 
‘Street, Boston 9. Mass. Also in the same circular are data on 


Homsey & Company, 31 Milk 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical, Bohn Aluminum & Brass, and 


Sherritt Gordon. 


Copeland Refrigeration Corporation — 
Hammill & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Analysis — Shearson, 
Also 


available are reports on Granite City Steel Company, Brown 


Company, 


Commonwealth Life, 
and Arkansas Louisiana Gas. 
Crown Cork & Seal—Analysis—Alfred L. Vanden Broeck & 
’ Co., 55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same 


Raytheon Manufacturing 


circular are analyses of Riegel Paper Corp., Air Products Inc., 
Portland General Electric, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 

Emery Air Freight Corp.— Memorandum—Shields & Company, 


_ _ 44 Wall Street, New York 5. N. Y. 
Flying\ Tiger Line Inc.—Report—Harbison & Henderson, 210 


West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. ale 
Géneral Devices, Inc.—Report—Meade & Company, 27 William 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Kennametal—Information on applications of Kennametal as an 
engineering material—Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 
Laclede Gas Company—Annual report for 1958—Laclede Gas 


Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Company, 1017 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Madisen Fund, Ine. — Analysis — Herzfeld & Stern, 30 Broad 


Natienal Airlines — Review — John H. Lewis & Co., 63 Wall 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Natienal City Lines—Review—lIra Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 


New York 6, N. Y. Also available is an analysis of Addresso- 


graph Multigraph Corp. 


Newmont Mining Cerporation—Report—Thomson & McKin- 
nen, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company — 1958 annual report — 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, 321 


Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 


Pearl Brewing Co.—Memorandum—Dittmar & Co., 201 North 
St. Marys Street, San Antonio 5, Texas. 

Precision Transformer Company—Report—John R. Boland & 
‘Co., Inc., 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Rucker Plan—Data on incentive plan for executives--Eddy- 


North Harvey, 


Rucker-Nickels Company, Harvard Square, Cambridge 38, 


Massachusetts. 


Russell Manufacturing—Analysis—John C. Legg & Company, 
76 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Sheraton Cornoration of America—Analvsis—Sutro Bros. & 
Co., 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Sinelair Oil Corp.—Analvsis—Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis of White 
Metor Campany and of Automobile Stocks. 

Stratecie Materials Corroratinn—Analysis—Gersten & Frenkel, 
159 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 

Studehaker-Packard vs. Botanv Mill<—Report—Lerner & Co., 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
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money was abundant now 
est rates if their loans are re- 
newed or facing the consequence 
of a refusal to renew their loans. 

Among the pitfalls, one should 
not overlook the increasing com- 
plexity of internal management 
concerning such areas as person- 
nel policies, financing problems, 
and research and development. 
Instead of dealing with these as 
fringe business operations, many 
of them have become so complex 
and pertinent to the success of the 
firm, that specialized manage- 
ment is needed to handle them. 
Yet in many cases, the small busi- 


nessman has failed to admit that 
no longer is he able to handle 
these facets that were once his 
main forte. 

In conclusion, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that the fundamental 
pitfall that confronts the small 
entrepreneur today is one of man- 
agement — management of mate- 
rials and manpower. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
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The Board of Directors has 
declared this day 

COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 98 
This is a regular quarterly 
dividend of 


25¢ 


: Payable on February 16, 1959 
to holders of record at close 
of business January 20, 1959. 


Milton C. Baldridge 
Secretary 
January 8, 1959 

THE COLUMBIA 

: GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


PER 
SHARE 


ST airy 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 103 


The Board of Directors to- 
day declared the following 
dividend: 


60 cents per share on the 
Common Stock, payable 
March 16, 1959 to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business February 
16, 1959. 


The Gosdyear Tire & Rubber Ce. 
By Arden E. Firestone, 
Secretary 


January 12, 1959 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


American 
Viscose 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Directors of the American 
Viscose Corporation, at their 
regular meeting on January 
7, 1959, declared a dividend 
of twenty-five cents (25c) 
per share on the common 
stock, payable on February 
2, 1959, to shareholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on January 20, 1959. 


WILLIAM LH. BROWN 


Vice President and Treasurer 


find 
themselves paying higher inter- | 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
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With White, Weld 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn—Mar- 
vin J. Newman has become asso- 
ciated with White, Weld & Co., 
Rand Tower. He was formerly 
with Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


Joins B. C. Christopher 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—John N, 
Mann is now affiliated with B. C. 
Christopher & Co., Board of Trade 
Building, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


With Lucas, Eisen 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, Mo—John I. 
Willhauck, Jr., is now with Lueas, 
Eisen & Waeckerle, Inc., 916 Wal- 
nut Street, members of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


yaclortes 











Board of Directors has declared for 
quarter ending March 31, 1959 DIVI- 
DEND of ONE and ONE-HALF (142%) 
PER CENT or $1.50 per share on 
PREFERRED STOCK, payable April 20, 
— to shareholders of record Aprid 6, 
1959. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of $.45 per 
share on COMMON STOCK, payable 
March 2, 1959 te shareholders of 
record February 10, 1959. 


G. F. Cronmiller, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary 
Pittsburgh, January 8, 1959 


el 
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NATIONAL AIRLINES 
Incorporated 
Dividend No.28 
The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a 2%2% Common Stock 
dividend payable January 31, 1959 
to Common stockholders of record 

January 19, 1959. 

No fractionol shares will be issued 
but fractional-share interests will be 
settled by purchase or sale through 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
on or before March 5, 1959. Brokers 
and Nominees will be allowed one 
week following record date to instruct 
the bank on purchase or sole order 
forms required. 

R. P. Foreman, Secretary 
Miami, Florida, Januory 9, 1959 _ 


NATIONAL 


Airline of the Stars 





h. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company 


Makers of 
Camel, Winsten, Salem & Cavalier 
cigarettes 
Prince Albert, George Washington 
Carter Hall 
smoking tobacco 







QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share has been declared 


on the Common and New 
Class B Common stocks of the 
Company, payable March 5, 
1959 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Febru- 
ary 14, 1959. 
Ww. J. CONRAD, 

Secretary 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
January 8, 1959 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
enormous passenger - d efi cl t 
problem of the American rail- 


roads egain has’ been brought 
to the fore of official Washing- 
ton. Congress and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could, if 
they will, do something to aid 
the industry and’ transportation 
generally. 

Both the law-makers and the 
ICC have an obligation to the 
people, as well as to the rail- 
roads. In 1957 alone the rail- 
roads of this country chalked up 
a passenger deficit of $723,483,- 
000. As a matter of fact the 
deficit has been climbing to a 
point where it is extremely cri- 
tical. 


With the exception of the 
four wartime years of 1942, 
1943, 1944 and 1945, the rail- 
roads have had a_ passenger 
deficit every year since 1936. 


In 1956 the deficit was $696,000,- 
000 anc the year before that it 
was $626,000,000. Now the defi- 
cit problem is so great that 
something is going to have to 
be done. 

Last September ICC Examiner 
Howard Hosmer made the 
headlines in a 75-page plus re- 
port after hearings that the way 
things were going it looked to 
hhim like the railroad passenger 
business was coming to the end 
of the line. He expressed belief 
that. in another decade, the 
passenger coach may take its 
place in the transportation mu- 
seum along with the stagecoach, 
the side wheeler, and the steam 
locomotive. 


Contrary Views and Suggestions 


The ICC, as a result of the 
prediction that the passenger 
trains ere headed for oblivion, 
has received exceptions to the 
report. Examiner Hosmer’s 
report was designed to inform 
the Commission about the pas- 
senger business and the cause ol 
the deficits year after year. 

Who are filing the exceptions. 
comments and statements with 
the ICC’ Officials of American 
railroads, the Department of 
Defense, the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, the National 
Coal Association, the General 
Services Administration, and 
others. 

The National Coal Association 
declared with emphasis that the 
.best possible and just relief that 
the ICC could render in view of 
the report would be to rule that 
unprofitable passenger service 
generally is required by 
public convenience and neces- 
sity. Therefore, it should not be 
continued at the expense of 
either the shippers or the 
&tockholders of the railroads 


The National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioner declare that the Hosmer 
report should not be adopted by 
‘the Commission on the ground 
that “the adverse effect of such 
a defeatist document cannot be 
overemphasized.” The General 
Services Administration, the 
Federal Government's house- 
keeper, suggested further pro- 
seedings in order that the ICC 
might determine the types of 
trains which should continue 
operating or be discontinued. 
GSA also suggested a possible 
change in fares that would at- 
tract more passengers, and per- 
haps improvements in service 
and equipment, which the rail- 
reads micht provide 


not 
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Puts Blame on Government 


The Association of American 
Railroads declared that the re- 
cord abundantly support Exam- 
iner Hosmer’s view that the 
paramount underlying cause of 
the passenger traffic loss has 
been governmental promotion ol 
air and highway transportation. 
Major contributory causes have 
been “the inflationary cost Spi- 
ral. archaic and outmoded bases 
of compensating passenger train 
service employees, excessive 
and inequitable tax levies and 
the imposition of the Federal 
tax on transportation,” accord- 
ing to the presentation filed by 
the AAR’s general solicitor. 

The railroads maintain that 
although the Commission's ju- 
risdiction does not embrace all 
things, nevertheless the agency 
should make a concerted effort 
toward pointing the way toward 
a solution of the problem. 


Impact of Labor Strife 

The railroads and many mem- 
bers of Congress have long felt 
that the ICC has over-regulated 
railroads. As to the labor costs, 
the railroads’ presentation to 
the Commission declares that 
the record of the national trans- 
portation policy bears adequate 
evidence to support a finding 
that one of the principal con- 
tributing factors to the passen- 
ger train service deficit has 
been the inability of railroad 
labor and management to arrive 
at terms that permit economical 
and efficient passenger train 
service. 

The recent series of strikes by 
airlines stimulated railway pas- 
senger service in some sections. 
The strike also stimulated inter- 
est in reviewing the Railway 
Labor Act, because the strikes 
on airlines are within the scope 
of the Railway Labor Act. Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell recent- 
ly announced plans for an early 
conference to determine wheth- 
er or not the act needs amend- 
ing. 

Some of the railroads are 
planning on experimenting with 
fares in an effort to try and at- 
tract more passengers. For in- 
stance the New Haven Railroad, 
effective Feb. 1, is planning on 
a nine-month trial, hopeful of 
landing new business. New 
Haven will offer a round trip 
fave which will be 180% of two 
first class one-way fares. Tickets 
will be good for 30 days. The 
reduced rates for first-class is 
already in effect on coaches. Ef- 
fective March 1, New Haven 
will offer family fares. 


Rails’ Most Pressing Problems 

With Congress returning, the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads issued a 19-page printed 
report, and entitled it “The Ur- 
gent Six.” Probably every Con- 
gressional office received a copy 
of the report, Out of a score of 
major problems contronting the 
railroads, the ones that the car- 
riers regard as the most serious, 
and therefore the most urgent- 
ly in need of attention by Con- 
gress, “The Urgent Six” were 
clearly and concisely outlined at 
the beginning of the phamplet. 
Here is the way they are listed: 

(1) Railroads still are required 
to help pay for highways, air- 
ways. airfields, and waterways, 
but do not bave the same oppor- 
tunity as other taxpayers to use 
these facilities for a business 
purpose. 

(2) Fully self-supporting, tax- 
paying railroads still are unfair- 
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“Never thought I’d see the day we’d have a criminal 
in our own club—J. C. just received a summons for 


ly handicapped by having to 
meet competition that is tax- 
supported. 


(3) A 10% travel tax imposed 
in World War II to discourage 
use of public carriers continues 
—14 years after the war—to do 
just that. 


(4) Railroads must continue 
te bear the full cost of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits for 
employees that far exceed bene- 
fits under programs covering 
other workers. 

(5) Railroads still are de- 

prived of equal opportunity to 
share in transporting agricultu- 
ral commodities, which when 
transported by motor truck are 
exempt from regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 
: (6) Vitally needed modern- 
ization of railroads continues to 
be frustrated by unsound poli- 
cies governing depreciation of 
plant and equipment. 


More Relief Sought 

At the 1958 session Congress 
passed the Transportation Act 
repealing Federal excise tax of 
3% on freight charges. Obvious- 
ly the industry greatly wel- 
comed enactment of the meas- 
ures. Apparently the railroad 
industry has made up its mind 
that it is going to make an all- 
out effort to get Congress to en- 
act additional measures during 
the 86th Congress in an effort 
to get the railroads on sound 
transportation grounds. 

The 10% World War II travel 
tax is adding about $200,000,000 
a year to transportation costs in 
this country. The railroads be- 
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lieve that they would be helped 
greatly if that tax were re- 
pealed. The carriers contend 
that the revenue loss to the gov- 
ernment, if the tax were re- 
pealed, would be partially off- 
set by an increase in revenue 
from the income tax. The tax 
applies only to those traveling 
within the United States, and 
does not apply to overseas travel. 


[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or mau not coincide with 
the “Chronicle's” own views. | 
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Bookshelf 


American Economy 1959—Inter- 
nal and external problems fac- 
ing the American economy dis- 
cussed in a series of 13 articles 
in the “Saturday Review” — 
Saturday Review, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y., 25 
cents. 

Business Loans of American Com- 
mercial Banks—Edited by Ben- 
jamin Haggot Beckhart — The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
24th Street, New York 10, N. Y.., 
$7.50. 

Business Outlook for 1959 in 26 
World Markets—Business Inter- 
national, 200 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y., $26.00. 
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Department of Labor Reports _| 


Characteristics of Pe, Sior 
Plans; Plant Adjustments ;, the 
$1 Minimum Wage; Stat. ‘ 


Em. 
ployment, 1951-57; Fa, tesa 
Labor Turnover October, 1958 


— U. S. Department of Labo, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 24} 
Ninth Avenue, New York 1 
N. Y. (on. request). . 
ffeetixe Marketing Action — 
Edited by David W. Ewing 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33y4 
Street, New York 16, N. y. 
(cloth) $6, 7 


<< 


Executive’s Guide to Handling 


People — Frederick C. Dyer 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fift, 
Avenue, New York 11, N, y 


(cloth), $4,95. 


Federal Wage Hour Handbook fo, | 


Banks —-Supplement I to the 
1956 Edition—Bank Personne} 
Administration Department 
American Bankers Associ:tion’ 
12 East 36th Street, New York 
16, N. Y., $1.00. 


Foreign Exchange Regulations jy 


Great Britain, Supplement 1j3~ 
Bank for International Seti|e. 
ments, Basle, Switzerland, 1¢ 
Swiss francs. 


Fundamentals of Corporation Fi. 


nance — Joseph F. Bradley — 
Revised edition — Rinehart & 
Company, Ine., 232 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Se 
(cloth), $7.60. 

Guide to State Employmeni and 
Earnings Statistics — Directory 


of industry coverage for New| 


York, New Jersey, Pennsy)- 


vania, Delaware, Maryland and] 
U. S. De-J 


District of Columbia 
partment of Labor, Buresu of 
Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Ze 
single copies on request. 
Management of Scientific 
power—American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y., $3.75. 
Manpower Studies: Young Work- 
ers Under 18, Today and To- 
morrow—20c; 1958 Handbook o: 
Women Workers—45c; Help fox 
Handicapped Women, 1958—40c 
—U.S. Department of Labor, 341 
Ninth Avenue,New York 1,N.Y. 


Marketing Reference Bureau In- 
dex of Advertising & Marketing 
Publications — MRB Index ot 
Acvertising and Marketing Pub- 
lications, 1616 Pacific Avenue, 
San Francisco 9, Calif., $27.50 
per year (published monthly). 





President's Guide—Prentice-Hall, 


Inc.. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


$35.00. 


Puerto Rico Water Resources Au- 


thority—Annual Report—Puerte 
Rico Water Resources Authority, 
San Juan, P. R. 


Reporting Sales Data Effectivels 


—Elizabeth Marting—America' 


Management. Association, 1514, 


Broadway, New York 36, N. Y% 
$12.00. 


Research Approach to the Leisure 


Time Challenge — Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Menlo Park 
Calif. (paper). 

Policy Amid 
Revolutions — Foreign Polic) 
Association, Inc., 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
(paper) 35 cents. 
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Heywood- Wakefield 
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W. L. Maxson 
Morgan Engineering 
National Co. 
Southeastern Pub. Serv. 
United States Envelope 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Monthly R f Prices on the 
The tables which follow show the high and low prices, by months, for the year 1958 of every bond and every stock in which any dealings 
occurred on the New York Stock Exchange. The prices in all cases are based on actual sales. 
COURSE OF PRICES OF RAILROAD AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS AND BONDS FOR 1958 
January February March April May June July August September October November December 
STOCKS Low High Low High lew High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
Par 
BROEEE TOG hn ncmennnncnnmwnncmmmn 30'2 33 32 33 32 34'4 33's 36", 36's 37%) 3734 40 36's 39 36 39 38 3934 3634 385s 373, 39 39%, 40! 
ADbutt Luooratories-——---_.-~. wooo 435%, 47 4i.. .40% 47° 54's 51 AT 4 5442 57 5338 57%, 56'S 5914 5772 G61': 59's 6712 6233 687% 6512 7136 64 70! 
4° convertible preferred_._..tt..l00 102'» 106 103'4 105 105%, 109 106 108's 1107's 110'. 106’ 110%. 110°, 112 111%s 113 107 114'4 109*4 115 113 120 117 120 
ABC Vending Corp...----..--.-- ---1 14 1645 15%8 16% 15%; 167; 16'4 177 177, 19% 7} 187; 175, 1842 17%, 20' 185, 201, 1753 2015 18%, 20% 18°% 197 
RO 3734 24 42 45's 42°% 43°; 40", 43%, 38'4 40 38 40' 37's 427 39°, 45%, 39's 437% 41°, 49% 44'5 49%, 451, 48 
ACF-Wrigley Stores Inc....---_~---.1 14%, 16 1534 17% 16°, 18%, 16° 17*s 17% 20 19°, 20%, 17*, 19%. 18 19!» 1842 22%% 20% 23'%2 21 24", 2324! 
Acme Steel Co_.--~.-~---.----.--- 10 «19%, 24%; 20'4 22% 20's 21'4 19°; 207, 19", 21 20 22 20°, 251. 931, 257s 931, 9G 95 991., 251% 27 4! OG 
Lee 1 2032 22%% 21°4 22% 22%— 227; 21%, 23 223g 237; 22%, 241, 23% 25! 245, 25! 25 2614 25's 26%s% 26', 28%. 4 99 
EE COED ok cen nesnoenn” 2442 26°%% 25%4 263, 25°, 267%, 261, 27% 26°, 30), og 291, 9815 31!e 31) 391 301% 32 1M 331 31°, 331. 31 ; 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp_.-.- 10 143 i61 154 163145 154 180 171 188 182 193 1838 203 200 225 0 257 2451: 27014 
aon oe —_ - 82's 901, 82 94 8512 97 90's 96 
tight: ae oes voianiiens ; . J 1} 
Admiral Corp_. ~—----~------------ i a é 6 9'4 G's 9! B's 8 8's 10 G LO 9'. 10 10 12% 123, 151% 13% 15% 15 181 17's 197 
Aeroquip Corp w---------1 16 21 1744 18 17 20% l7'2 19 17°, 19 17 19', 17 20% 18 20! 18%, 20 18%4 20% 19%% 25%, 22 25 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co 1 li44 22 21? 23 21 '% ‘ 207 334 >] ) , 24 3 25 23!, ; 251, 2g! 24 27! yn 1 
Air Reduction Co Inc._.......___..... - 493, 54's 5l'is 55%; 5: ih, 4%! 55 4 59 67, 60 56 64 62'4 65 64 693. 68'5 73) 7! 83! , == 
4.50‘ conv preferred 1951 series_.100 193%, 203 200's 206 204 °10 198 108 06 0G! 51, 295 240 240 248 248 a ” 297 > 
Alabama Gas Corp -——--2 8624 by 278 28%, 28 3] 30%, 32 1 3 1 32 l 3 1 3 31! 32 34 % 32%. 32 33 “391 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry Co____---100 : ~ ~ i 2 
Alaska Juneau Gold Minin , 2 2 3 3 * 3's ? 3 2 3 3 3 3 5 3 4 3 41, 3% 3! 37 3 
Aleo Products Inc_..._..i__-_........ 1 1114 14 13%, 14% = 1: 14 16 1573 1% 1G 17", 16s 18 17 8 17 18%, 18 19 181, 203 181, 20 
7%: pueferred..-4__-.-2__...-..-100. 108 110 10912 110'2 109 111%, il, 114 114. 114 113. 116 115115 2-3 7 
Aldens inc.- - -- a 14 Li! 16" 8 17 1h’ ] 21 1 20" 4 18 19 18', 197 l , > 20 18 941 On3 an - > ae = 
414% preferred 100 iz ia! 72'2 %4 73'2 75 id 80 *, » 8 75 77 7 77 76 5 7 FP 76) , TBI4 hy aa , = + 
Alleghany Corp : — 4'% v 4'% ) 4! D'4 1 51, 47 5 5 6 i's 694 74 i'4 8 75, "91 : "Bae 93, 87 10 
512° pfd series A __.100 00', 2L0 165 ‘00 178", 211 10 20 215 220 2°20 280 106', 277 10515 109 101 ™ 1033! ’ 91 ™ 951; wal _— 
$4 cony prior preferres wuinbivcciians ° 80 1 80 87 el 87! ? 87! 8s 93 3 102 97', 112 111% 113 114 ; * fg : oa ae 2S 
6‘> convertible preferred 10 15! 1f 14 17 15 1 1¢ 18 a: 19 er ‘e 144 13 143 140 «155%. 145 = 16¢ 
) mvertibvi | ierr i ‘ lé ‘ ) 1b & 16 g7 18'% 197, 19°, 2614 223; 28 26 29 27% 9 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp ni 30 35 32% 34 j j 31 32 a7, :3 37 33 10 3 4 te “ si 
Allegheny & Western Ry 6‘c gid-_.100 SL vb 94 v4 93! 95! 91 954 92 95 91 95 93 O4 94 98 94 % 1 : Ls - - 1 = ef - 
Allen Industries In¢ aaa sence 12 13'% 13’, 14! 13 ] 1 13 13 13 13 14 ’ 14 “ 14 14 : + sai 3 i 95's 96's 96 ‘ 100 
Allied-Albany Paper Corp ieasiaaialla 15, 2 1" 2 t ri 4 13 14*4 12 14 
Allied Chemical Cor 18 72%, 79 75*8 80% 7314 80 7 ; 741% 75 78 rz eg 4 90! a ae oe . =— - 
Allied Kid Co =a 21 23! 23%, 24! 23 24 2 1 24 ) 26 33 “ 30 281, 30 283, 307. a. oa ae . - + 
Allied Laboratoric Ii 5 40's 40%, t1%y% 46" 43', 14 44 17 ', 39 46)', 35 $22! 36 41 38! 41 49) ante * te rai oa ofa? rae as gle 
Allied Mills Inc -——" 27 30 30 31! 30 32% 31 327 32 35 35 36! 36'2 3954 37.38 37 40 th 40" “3° = : 2 ++ ar 
Allied Products Corp onl 13% 15 127 1544 11! 13 11 1] 10 1 10 121, 11} 1 121% 13 12 13! o 8 1h 7 41! , 38! 40 
Allied Stores Corp common eee” 635% 4114 40 t4 424 47 ; 478 i2 47 41 45 12 45 14! 47 46) 50 t 4 0 : 1 ia 1 +3 10 oa 
4‘o preferred ---100 74 80 T7'2 80 7 79 80 78 80 77 81 79 82 80 81! 761 80! 7 4 ao2 of oe 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co waif 23! 2674 24% 26% 23 2 24) 47 22 24 + 27 5 28 9257, 2g ‘ an i og } ; 1 ise 
4.08% conv preferred ~—wnnend 8691% 99 93'2 97 95'2 99 95's 9 95 96 96 98 103 102 102 02 2 an) gee oe on ce oe 
Alpha Portland Cement aoeounle 27 33% 30! 33% 31%, 34° 307 33 307% 32% 3 32 $2144 693614 33 ‘ 36 "35 ; ef -— 7 s00 pt ; se o aos 
Aluminium Limited. a 29 2634 30% 27%. 323 261, 28 26'» 2g! 6 27 6 29g 1, S26 oni, sear SS Ss te Se 3772 39 
Aluminum Co of America . 1 607% 4 63%— Gf 64 74! 62 68 64° 70! 65 71 69's 79%; ne 841, wat ; 90 i 31 ' a ; eit 34's 30° , ~ 
rr 4 - : we 2 S2"8 96! 258 89 85 9 
Amalgamated Leather Cos Inc 
6‘%e convertible preferred__..-.---50 = 2: 23 24 241% 22% 24 24 5 30's Af 34 36 3 33 0 f 4 34! 3 5 291 ‘ ‘ » 
Amalgamated Sugar Co (The)--------1 27m 53! 0's 32) 31 32 321% 34 3414 37 35'4 36 35 36 35 36 61. 381 8 35 =. oe oa 3S 
Amerace Corp : disci { 37°% 33°, 39%%4 37 40 36", 39 38). 15 421, 45 43 45 431, 45 691 491 a6 ; A 37 2 40' 40 i 
Amerada Petroleum Corp -—ame® 88% 931 81 + 903, 83 93! 87'4 89 9] 98°, 9644 105'4 101'2 111%, 105%, 1107, 108 1142. anda —_ 66 51's a 
American Agric Chemical (Del).---~_* 44%, FOM% 69%4 7142 6954 712 67! 75 733 76"z 74 78 75! 73) 7 89 cee - Vs 112° 99 2 108! 98 = 103 
American Airlines Inc...............] 14%, 17% 16°, 1844 16! 17% 15 181% 171, 19 18 201 19 2] 4 931, 21 (8 : oF 83 87! 85 90 
342% convertible preferred 100 «85 90 88'2 91 88 90 88%, 92! 92% 96 95's 100 98% 105 105 111", 104 111! 10 ceas aoe SO <3 -s 
American Bakeries Co_-..______-----* 341, 37% 36% 39 37% 39% 39% 4234 40%, 42 40", 41 415, 44 2% 44 4] ; i 6a «(118 a8 08119 
412% convertible preferred ..-100 977, 100 99 100 100 10: 102 108! 104 106! 105°, 108 105 108 105 107% 103 4 a ; 42 3 425% 447 41! 14 
American Bank Note Co_._-.._~-~-~-10 29% 32% 29%, 29% 27 29! 2718 2644 2642 3114 30'4 32 313, 357 24 3 : 34 0% 107 111 105 111 107'4 108 
6% preferred - ia ----50 60 G2 60'2 61 59 60! 59%4 61 61 662 19 66 59 61! 61 62. 61% 62 SS) 40% = 3842 39% 3774 39 
American Bosch Arma Corp__-_.--..2 19% 22% 19%, 21%, 19! 225 21 223% 20 24! 2931, 26 2°33 7 24 an ae oe 61 s 63 64 65'4 58! 60 
American Brake Shoe Co___~ 3 ° 33% 37% 3548 377% 35 3758 3444 3614 34% 35! 34 38 37 41 39 417 40 43 = , ciya «36% ao 3: 
4‘_ convertible preferred 100 sans sia ons 78 80 79 86 90 99! =o 4354 4l’2 44%, 413, 441. 44 47 
NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. a oe 
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STOCKS 


B 


‘B T) Inc 
& Wilcox 


Babbitt 
Babcock 


Co (The) 


Baldwin-Liima-Hamilton Corp 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co_. 
4'. preferred series B-- 

o preferred serie Cc 


Baltimore & Ohio RR Co_- 


4 ion-cumulative preferred 
Bangor & Aroostook RR Co... 
Barber Oil Corp w™ 
Barker Bros Corp 
Basic Products Corp 


Bath Iron Works Corp.._--. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Bayuk Cigurs Inc 

Beatrice Foods Co 


Pa 
ook 
— 
13 
a 
..100 
.100 
..100 


--- 100 


~nol 
ne 


o 


12.50 


3° convertible prior preferred_.100 
444% preferred o 


Beaunit Mill: 
Beckman 


Ine 
Industries 


Inc 


Beck (A S! Shue Corp 434‘) pfd- 


_100 
2.50 
ane 
100 


Beech Aircraft Corp 1 
Beech Creek RR Co (gtd »0 
Beech-Nut Life Severs Corp .10 
Belding-Heminway Co Ine (Del) 1 
Bell Aircraft Corp 1 
Bell & Howell Co a 10 

q', preferred 100 
3endix Avitition Corp 5 
Beneficial I ance Co 1 

S‘o preferre 50 
Benguet Conso ed In 1 peso 
Best & Co In a 
Best Foods |! The i 
Best ll Givy m Co l 
Bethlehem Steel Corp (Del 8 

7 preterred ‘ 100 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co Inc 5 


4'. preferred series of 1951 
Black & Decke r Mig Co 
Blaw-iK c oe 
Blis © Lauehlin Ine 
Bliss (EF W) Co 


Boeins 
Rights 
When 


Airplane Co 


issuec 


Bohn Alu! um & Brass Corp 
Bon Ami Co (The? common A 
Common B 


Bond Stores Ine 
Book-of-the-Month Club Ine 
Borden Co (The) 


Bore-Warner Corp 
3! preferred 
Boston Edison Co 


Boston & Maine RR com... 
7 oa 


» mreier? 


Brani(t Airwa\ 


Inc 


Bridgeport Brass Co 

i! convertible preferred 
Brig: Manufacturing 
Briges & Stratton Corp 
Bristoi-\Myers Co 

> i4 preterred 


Brooklyn Union Ga 
Brown & Bigelow 
Brown Shoe Co hl 


Brun ck-Balke-( lender Cx 
Right 
New 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co 
Bucvrus-Frie Co 
Budd Company «The 


$5 preterred 
Buffalo Forge C: 
Bullard Co 


Bulova Watch Co In 


Burlineton Industries 
4 preferred 
3° preferred 
4! md preference 
Burroughs Corp 
Rieht 
Bush Terminal Co — 
Butler Lrothers. ; 
Butte Copper & Zinc Co 


Inc 


Byers ‘A M) Co... aed 


‘ ruletpatin preferrec 


California Packing 
n Mining Corp 
Cali © Hecla 


! Red Lake Mines Ltd 


Ca pt Soup Co 
Canac Dry Corp 

Co 0 rights 

$4.25 convertible preferred 
Can southern Ry C 
Car Breweries Ltd 
Can Pacific Ry Co 
Can ; Co 


Cc: Airlines In 7 


i m Co (The 
Care Philip) Mie ¢ 
Carolir Clinchfield A 


‘ Ohio Ry 
Caroli Powel! 


& | ht Co. 


(Can) _.1 


100 


10 
2.50 


” 


~ 
“rl 


Le 


-- ~ 


1.80 
1.6625 


January 


Low 


> 


31! 


9'4 
3475 
97 te 
90's 
23%y 
47 

2944 
51'. 


37's 
14 
it’s 
20 
1 


10's 
60°54 


48's 


20', 
t) 
30 
te : 
§'% 
uh 
53! 
87 
34 

1 


Sl 
4% 


‘ 


High 


4 


34 
11', 
on 
3f's 


104 
94 


26", 
52! 2 


JL, 
5444 


9% 


23! ‘ 
15', 
417%, 
18', 


18 
25 
4° 3 
"9 
ed ‘ 
a} . 
41 
4 
10', 
b*2 
38 ' 
lé 
BO 
) a 
20 


February 


Low 


7 


High 


1 


‘ 4',4 
30 33 
10's 11', 
36°, 39% 
102", 105 
93 95 
23!2 27'2 
49 53'4 


30! 
49! 


1 
4 


1, 


297 


11% 


43! 


[73 


i 


46 


33 
4) 


O77 
~/ 


o4 


91!. 


oa 


448 


28% 
14 

80 

313° 
g%, 
107% 
63 

56'S 
O5%4 
304s 
17 

4°, 
oul 
gry 
3% 
10" 
6's 
37* 
16“ 
84 

49"%4 
48'4 
15's 
2 4 
QO) 

26” 4 


315% 
537% 
g3. 


ots 
19's 
37% 


45°54 


497% 
21, 


1% 
31's 
51 


41', 
41', 
154's 
9 
63! 
40 
2648 
23 
15', 
40's 


18” 
21 
125% 
16 
12's 
63 4 
29 
#1 
50 


9 


GT's 
5615 
68 


1 


17% 
244 


23'2 


ag 


2o*'4 
4 
18", 
re ‘ 
28 : 
100 


4 


28! 2 


10° 
101 
90 
24 

q! 
30 
50 


oO 


19"; 
47 
23 
18" 
36 
141 
Q9g7 
1}! 
20! 


ro 
o 


18! 


‘ 
3% 
3342 
11 
15'2 
46 
90 
47's 
20"4 
46 
1 
99! 
50°45 
39 
38"5 
150', 
B's 
6: 
36 
25 
20! 
145 
36's 
ye 
1S"4 
11 
15% 
11 
624, 
ont 
~ 4 : 
79' 
90° 4 
Sly 
19', 
32 by 
46'4 
t 
55 
92 
48 b 
st) 


Sue 


10? 
56 
vi 


29 


~~ 
# UI OS 


‘ 


8 


a 
t 
‘ 
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1958 —- NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD —- 1958 


March 


Low High 


51,4 
32 
il 
3912 

1034 
941, 
IG be 
49° 5 
31tz 
53° 4 

91% 


23% 
54'3 
27 
204s 
3914 
141 
102 
12°, 
247% 
79 


205 


4 
bo 
ne 
ot 4 
28" 
~” 


2° 
ob 


48'2 


aa% 
62 
92 


40%; 


20 


24 
29 
15% 
BO'> 
2g % 
] ) 
10° 


April 


Low 


4 
26 
10 
37 


i 


8 


7 
4 


gg! ‘ 1 


91 


99a. 


45 
31 
51 


30 


I, 


eu 


00 


11 
lb 
53 


91 


| ht 
SU mm NO IU 


‘sa 1 


11? 


66 
58 


24 
20 
14 


~ 


307 


29 


94" 


High 


11! 


59! 


oO 


41 


70 


59 


11? 
9 

40 

18 


87 


4 


491, 


iyuro 


lb 
28! 


ay 


‘ 


May 


Low 


+ 
26', 
ll?» 
37" 4 


100'. 
91 
27 
51's 
33 
48" 5 


26'4 
48'2 
234 
19's 
38" 4 


991, 
12*% 
18's 
80's 
24 


29 
34h 
Tio 
58", 
91 
46"5 


Mos 


49', 


31's 
a4'4 


tha 


39's 


8'4 
62', 
10) 
257% 
18° 
13% 


39 


15% 
10 


16'4 
335 
66 
26's 
78 


» 
52! a 


19 


11° 
68 
58'4 
70 


9 


91 


1 00 


High 


a 
28"; 
1215 
397% 

104 
92'5 
29", 
53 
34 


a3 


103°4 
13). 
207% 
83 


rt 


3142 


37°x 


191, 


133 


GO'*s 
59 
76 
3234 


17'2 

267 

24° 
101 


46 


14, 
g 

41°, 

18), 


90 
4 





13'2 


40 


, 
ib 


9. 


8! 


16° 


11 


66 


Q) 
53 


10', 


o 


99 
30 
49 


3 


- i 


: 


15's 


ne Comm 


July 


June 
Low High Low 
8! Gg 4"4 
26 287, 262 
1144 13%. 12 
39 41', 40 
100'» 104'» 103 
90 92). 90 
29 31°4 29% 
52% 57% D5" 4 
337, 36'.2 34%4 
50', 58 03 
2434 28% 24 
47' 4 50°55 47 
943, 2653 23142 
19'4 20°%% 19 
41 44 424 
165 166 161 
102 104 100°4 
127% 15! 13 
18 21: 19'2 
81 82! 82 
"61, 28', 29 
29's 34 2U"4 
35 36 5 36 
1l°s 12'4 12 
1742 194% 164 
7! 64'. 60'2 
91 91 91 
51 55 53 
23's 25 23! 
49 50' 49! 
1 1° 1 
31% 33 13 
734 62 
48 54°, o3 
40' 43 t}', 
153", 159! 152 
& 10! 9's 
61"5 647s 634 
4344 46 42 
27 29', 27! 
18*,8 19%, 18 


64 


10°%s 
68! GB! 4 
iL! 294 
79! 738 
6! 54 
13 12! 
257 ae 
10 ; 
29 27 ‘8 
47%, 46', 
T's q 
35 33 ' 
OG! 64's 
91 88 
46' 44° 
14', 14's 
54 o4 
$ + 
27 : ©! 
27 25 
15 14! 
81 Bl", 
30 ” 
14 13 
] 11 
12%, ll’2 
68'2 68 
59 
72 72 
367s 31! : 
1733 16*4 
29 27° 
57 51% 
25 23'.2 
101 99g 
48> 4 40°45 


» 
14 
9 


18", 


B9', 


49 


33 


; 42 
; 17 


28 27 
54%, o4 
16", 14 
3578 32 
26%, 25 
102'2 100 


317 


9048 


31? 


47° 


High 


Qe 


31 


ly 


13°; 


41 
105 


1, 
1., 


92° 


37 


59" 


375; 


60 


26 


515: 


25° 


99 

44 
165 
103 


14° 


9» 


82 


28" 


31 
39 


12*5 


18 


10 
91 


00° 


24 
90 


347 


69 


61 


8 
10 


66! 


47 
34 


ou 


18 
47 
31 


WaT 
rs | 


33 
16 


a” 
on 


64 


30° 


49 
o 
15 
9 


43 


18" 


88 
0 


16 
36 


oO 
«oO 


1 


1 


~ 


August 


Low 
Q' gi 
oO nu 

29's 


12°, 13 
39'2 
98 
90 
347; 38 


103 


58" 4 


36 be 38 


to 


24 26" 
215% 245 
43! 45' 
65 174 
96'> 103 


2115 26 
8l', 81 


91! 


26'2 28 
30' 2 33! 
37's 39 


13 
23 


67 71 
56 ‘a ov 
2345 24 
19 50 
1 i! 
33! 34 
6! 7 


60!» b4 


44%, 467 


g!., 1 


64 65 


20'4 2a” 


16° 18 
43"%_ 47 


678 oF 
78 $1 
53 o5 
11“ 4 12 
21! 24 
10 10 


31!2 3 
44'. +8 


i 8 
36 39 
64'2 70 
40) 18 


48 153! 
l 


14 15! 


oo 56! 
+5 
26 2b 
29 3. 
15! 16 
$1 84 
50 se 
lo 17’ 
11 i+ 


io 76 
34 37 
23'2 25 
“B54 30 
51 6' 
27! ‘ 29? 
02 104" 


15 


po re 
“IK OW 


~ 


23 84 
48 40 
t 34 
rt ‘'y 
4 a 
15 li 
a4 4 i 
5S 29 
} 1014 
l 33! 
5 8 


High 


3144 


41'% 


6114 


G1ll2 


26's 


15! t 


September 


Low 


97 
12 
39',4 
95 
87 
37 
58 i 
37 
60 


514 
23° 8 
22 
$9 
173 
9514 
14 
oa" 4 
79 
264 


eave 
36'4 
}23 
19 
68 
O2 


o6 


741, 


44! 


High 


10! 
33° 
14! 
41° 
97! 
90 
44'> 
60°; 
10's 


6344 


3b 


39% 4 


93 


2U 


21%; 
12" 
74! 
38's 
iO’ 2 
55 

15 


2G 


14 
69 


ee 
38° 4 


34! 


5444 
5! 
15" 
9 
46 
18° 


-- 


ercial and Financial Chronicle . 


October 


Low 
Bla 
30 
12%% 
10%, 
96'4 
86 
40 
aT % 4 
3712 
bo 
23°” 
49 'y 
237% 


95 


bo 


145 


10° 
67 

50O'>5 
334 
ot 
16's 
} ) 


20%4 
11 

73! 4 
33 

74's 
5344 
14! 
2644 
10*, 
3344 
4-4 

wf 1 
G9! 


52 'y 
3 1 
0 
29 
15's 
bo 


31'4 
15 
325 


672 
60 
76 
1b 4 


35',4 
28" 
59 
15'%4 
oo? 
28 
98's 
31° 


08 


High 


9! 
32! 
14°, 
44 
100 
B9'> 
45', 
60 


634 


30 


362 
391, 


9) 
-— "8 
83 
93 
6254 
o4 


49 


36 


547 
147', 
68°, 
59 


37 '; 


18! 


5814 


40°54 


45 


69! 2 


55 
b ‘ 
18! 
Boa 


48'4 
18% 


Qt 
On . 


46! 


~ 
Salm NOs 


PON OW me 


November 


Thursday, January 15, 


Low 


+ 


ar a a 


10°%4 
Os 

54 

Pi hy 
lé's 
fu 44 
19', 
20 

14 

3374 
74's 
56 

15's 
26's 
10*4 
3342 
44%. 
I's 
38°: 
72° s 
82's 
47" 


15 


54! 


66 


50! 


26'» 


16° 


87% 2 


31! 


14°s 


12! 


28 


48! 
6 


8 


45's 


18 


82 
45! 


36 
20 


59! 


34! 
60! 





December 


High Low High 


10 9 io! 
33%% 30%, 833 
15 134% 14 
45 42°54 14 
100 95's 99 


t so 87 
45's» 41! 44 
63! 60°, G3 
44! vi 40 
61! i D's ‘ 
25" 4 2342 245, 
5674 52 58 
31 28's 36 
28°28 2843 31 
45"%4 43 15 
170 : 

99 95! 99 
1975, 12%, 2 
39's% 3435 40 
79 79! o3 


19°. 2] 1 


9475 82% 92! 
93 92!» 92 
66's, 63%, 74 
25 24 ‘ ‘ 


§27 48 52 
149 145! 149 
14° i3*, 61 
7 i ' i 70 { 
587 57 59 
36/2 33 36 
24 23 26! 
17 16° 18 
o7' 45 50 


78 74 76 

37'% 35's 39! 
76 74%, 77’ 
58". 56's 60'4 


3 
17's 13'4 15°: 
30 23 


11?. 


36 33'4 36° 
46° 43°, 46! 
9's 8'x 87 
441. 39! 43 
773, 70" 78 
33 83 84 
493, 48 1954 
167, 15%, 17' 
56 54 0 


29 27'2 30 
31° 26 30! 
185, 17 20 
89" 88", 90 
33's 30%, 33 


175, 147, 16 
16 13% 16 


15'4 13 14 
68's 67 69 
6242 62! 
G7! 76 77 
93, 357 43 
26! 247 5 
401. 35 ' 39) 
7 §*% 6 
30%, 29%2 39 
107! 107'4 108 
507 8', 50 
Fi, 6's ‘ 
20!. 17%4 «20 
f 9 ° 
50° 46'4 49 
205: 19 20 
83%, 8274 5& 
50 46! 4 
37 34 ) 
313, 28 30 
61 60! 6b 
17! 6: 1 
39! T'4 41 
3914 3742 46 
99 98 102 
37 34'2 38 
TO!» 69! 76 
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| STOCKS —— CHANGE STOCK RECORD 
: *bruary 
Low High Caw High March April rie 1958 
’ Lo ; ‘Apri aw 
ae w High Low High as Sema aie 
Carrier Corporation Par ow High Low Hi _— August : 
Lie ligh : Septe 
» % . on § Lov ptemt 
4'5% preferred id 9 a1 ow High Low High can per October Novembe 
Carriers & General Corp 50 38'2 42 34%4 38" 34 ' ow High Low. High = Low. High ge 
Carter Products Inc a 1 30% 391 tH] 421 40%, 4: 6% 39 20 . Lew High 
¢ ase (J I) Co : ~i 191, = 21 Va 2 Vg ry : nd 10% 42 . 40! 42%, 40 493 33 
Rights common 12.50 15 16 22" 2% 5 ns 22! 231 ave 41% 10's 46 17 5 3812 «41 3g! te 
7% preferred 14! 1 <i 30 6 le ae aa 14 23 23 as 43 2 47 421 46) pod 8 493 Gls 417 29 
§1 " 14%, ] 28% 6 ’ 24'2 4 —e 4 4 42 44 aoe aS 461% 19 ; 
y72 2nd preferred oe 100 1011s 107 ao 144, ] 197 + 30 2734 30! ae <)"'8 25%—8 273 1 1 42 02 14 2164 $41 ‘ He 
Ya ter oe: ae ~ “ i » a ‘ l 905 ‘ 30% 2 L 92 aes 2 26% 27! yr ort < 9 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 7 5% & 10% 10674 10115 10 ‘ 20 18's 20 ¥ 29 8 642 30 991, 34 etn 9 29 12 8 i 
4.20 preferred 1U 58! Gs ‘ Da 614 ; ‘ ) 102 109 1091 o's 21',4 901, 23% 19 : ao 31%4 34% 311% 283 eo i] 
100 97 cam 58 G8 saa of 5 ant ] : 117 115 119% 119) . : s 22 191 29 19", opin + 43 
A m1 nin | OF 5's 607, - 62 6% 6% 6%e st 112% 117 110° 5 ” 34 
Celanese Cor i 97 » uae 8 61 61 2 615 67% 6! a os 115 109 111% -e 
Lt e Corp of America i'4 101 19 101 ) 67" 4 623, 76) — = 67% G3 G3 109'4 1110's 109 112 
ie 2nd preferred a 14 : 8 9914 9412 97 . 80" 77 82 atte anise 6%5 86% 6 5; 
415°) conv preferred 100 99 1064 I 14 1 :, 91 95! 921% 95 ae 901% 86 927 en : 
‘pe . ‘ t : a lo 1 - ’ . Q51 ‘ — o a 
Celotex C orp A 100 551 65 101 ax 15 16 : A 4 Yo'4 921 8 a5 * 
‘ efter inn 2 ; - ) 2 { D Oe ao id’ 4 17% 12 ‘a , ~ 
coal Pope an . = <9 f 31 " ; . 65 104%4 107 i 107!‘ 2 1092 16 "8 174 15% 18! 71 
Caw pug Aguirre Sugar Co a a4 1k! ‘ : , 3 4 1 hs . = bS'4 66). ~ va 10812 1132 110 114 : 17 185, 18 3 4 
‘niral Foundry C ) 17} ; o 18 ' ; , G5 , 1 692 6812 °Q5 ant 111%, 117 on z 20%, 26 9 _— 
Central of G v ’ , 19 Q Ld 18 - 30° s 28+ 4 30 a: 69 66 69! 68! = 113°4 116 110! 1] 24 <0" 25 30 
agi ghee Ti eorgia Ry Co ~ 944 10 o yi 4 19 10 = 3 19 183 19! —4 3114 30% ot Ebs 58 4 72% 704 74 ond 16 116 118? 115? 117 
oes _ preferred series B 14 y 0 914 10% : 193, 19! oe 19% 197% 18%, 19% 31's 33%, = =033'4 «35 27 a7 7654 79! 77h, 81 
entral Hudson Gas & Elec Cor 100 i4 ~41 sp 191, MG oo 91, 10 2 <0 19', 269! tae oo 177 18 17 — 31 43/4 31 353 a S 
Central Illinois Light C = 15 ! a +8 4i , in oe Q! c 4 680 19 195 1 = — 184 7 o 38 
gnt Co ‘ 6! mI sae 23, 73 am : f +1, 4s 4 ha ) 10! ' v8 9%, 20) i Li 185 77 ‘ 
| the preferred . 1915 54 : S's 16 15! i. : = 161. 17 r/4 2 0% 113 10 1 ' 2 114 197 > aS 
+ > LO‘ 2 7 z \ ‘ ‘ if , ti 4 ) : 193 * ‘ , : -_ ae 
00 101 10 on 39 4 «57s .. 16 164s 1 ‘5 i6 61," 49%8 +=90 17%, 50! = 12 11%, 12 ame 34 
| 7 101 99 10 : 4 56 iG, 17! 7 i 78 76) 41 ‘ ) 14 50 ie 
entral Illinois Pul ; 10072 103 100! Li 17 , ° 43 31 . 
: ylic Service 100', 1 ‘ 1 ; - i 7 
New ervice 10 . vi 10 00 104 100 1 ‘ 1f . 17 8 i3 i 
‘e “ . : . ‘s 2) 1 : A } 104 14 19 ; 4 19% 
ps RR of New Jersey . si2 SS% 325, 3414 = MS 99 1414 OF — 
Conteal South West Corp com 50 1 19 : *- se 30% > se = ’ 8 4%, 100 
Cent a ioleta Sugar Co wat 41's 8604374 19 bo 7 19 “8 294 281, x 5% 361 : 
entury Industries Ini ).90 19 94%, ae 45 43 ae KS be, 21 ) ov 28! 9 »¢ oe ST 4 337; 8 
| Cerro de Px . * ot"4 37, , H's 1] . 20 2 11 <J 3] g1 211 oe 74 J0 54 f 
i Ce ° e Pasco Corp a j oar -0'4 1 5 : 9% 44! 1¢ L's 29 , D4 ae 31 28! 30! 2 A od +04 + 123 
ertain-teed Products Corp 5 534 99 } 10% o _ 0 1 24 467 4914 1B) 2378 28 23 261 - 30 29 39 oe ere 
: na Aircraft Corp . l 834 G a 9! 24 y! il 10! : <3 25 , : 47'4 50! 471 = = 26% 4 22 25 . 
| Chadbour . 1 8 Ql ‘ ‘ : 0 ll ‘ - 3 > ; ‘74 »0 49 r 4 o l } 
anny ypourn Gotham In l > 2 aes ; yl, 8 3 a] oF me ) 0 ) d ) °8 25 9 = i ») > 31 581 = 
Chain Belt Co . 1 1% 9 27%— 30 27 Pa 8 y1,, gt. 0 29% 9 0 } 1] 93% >? 24 26" 22! 23 o ’ 
Champion Paper & Fil = 10 17 2 234, uv: 28 363 eas 10%4 3, 10 ; 4 ) ve 31. <4 9 1014 9 10 
$4.50 preferred lbre ) rhe) * 34 ; 0 7 = 8 . : . a 4's 39 35 ‘ if 10%, 12%, 11% 7 3 ; 46°%4 43 g7 , ( 
wi *29 2 a to « ; a , b ” ‘ ‘ 4] i} o + 2 ° ‘ 
* i] - a 3 Jit 5 aa 70 ; 52l, sn , 9 23%, : ~~ ; 38 : 4234 41% 453, , 8 13 + 12 13 ; 
) »! 32 See ar v0 ik a 59 > - 1', 3 . 41 3 O34 43 4 ‘ 
col ; 0 6, 3 5%4  531— 60 4% 3% «=S A 3 : 
hampion Spark Phi ) 100 S814 4114 1) ae ee ; 2 ro 4 60%, 6442 oa 3 am $ 6% . 
ryli ’ = ( : Wa iP > i r = 
_ iplin Oil & Refinine ( 1 = ‘ ? 40 qo! 39 at oon ‘2. 70 ID 
hance Vought Aircraft I i 0 ’ 9342 % 93 9 ie 42% 7 
j ( ( Motors Corp 7 . l 1 37 o 203 19 - ; 7 93 74 975% M5 M4 
| L250 4% sme 38 im 19% 19 23 | 
} Oo? Corp ‘ . 49 10 . . , 
i ‘ way Corp ) 5 r 4 ) 3 9 
i . ‘ t 3 ‘ ;. a { 
| Chesapeake C i ) 0 i 2 ) * 
} tun .- ake Corp of Virginia ‘ i 0 ) n 4 0) a ; 
hesapeake & : BI 5 i i ( > ; ‘ a. 
| pense & Ry Co » °% 1g 6 ' 4 a as ) 9% 11 ‘ = 3 . 
’ ‘ri le refer) ae ‘ 4 , 8 3%, ; 3 4 «4 ] c ; 
Chicago & Eastern ering: t L100 j 0 4 oo <-© Hh ; 3 } Mn 9 > ‘ 37 261 201 
Chen a tern Illinois RR : = 12% 4 OF : yi 1" i . Me Bl ie 37% 39 1% 37 
ee a 107 cand } ' a ; < , l < , 12“ 9 a Pe } 
10 0 : LO ” , e ’ } ‘1 » : } {2 31 Qn 1 Uns i- 10°, 9 . 
; 11 a, fe 3 O4 9 a 33 38 } 4 . 
j ‘} id 117 9 rae oO 4 iG ‘ v8 b+ 63 Py, b- ‘7 
' Chicago Great Western Ry C ( a 1 1 2 vs vo 102 105 104 a4 ; 
| 5 preferred : 0 26% 3 Me «12% 2, 105, 104, 109% 1044 105 
i lie Vile . > ; ‘ 3 15 
| ‘ \lilw St Paul & Pac com 00 b1%% ! iat. ee 0 ; << 54 ( ; 9 > ’ ] 
7 erles A preferre " . 11 l 4'2 36% ) > i =f 1 
Chi R- , . ai J fea 10K 1? . 1 a OO 34 : ; : : ‘ os 
| . Western commo! : oS) 2 19 co 13 15 a ! ’ we 20 
ot referred series A : 12 14 os ’ 1G . 15 1 : 1 ( > ‘ : 132 491 1e7 , 
Chicas 1 “s : ) ‘ 13 1614 1 191 > a : 15 1 : , 8 ss +. 48 1G! < 
hicago Pneumatic Tool 100 18 11, saan -aaeae * *4 15 + 1 4 a 15 1g7 _ 3944 40 10 oere oe 43 i 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacifi 1) 4 1 + 21 19% } .e } oa a ) Lf 19 18% 22! tm 4 4142 42 } 1 
thie , and & Pacific : ! 18 ry) I : : B34 o1 ; t ie oo 1% 2344 »1 7 +2 
= ago Yellow Cab Co In ic * OL, aa = 9] 19 nad ‘0 23 23 1 7 y1 : 6 60° 5814 60 9 “* 2214 2454 41, = 3 
Chickasha Cotton Oil C . ; 14 1 aa 3 19 7 0% 21 20 ; <6 )! 2% “1 44 22! 9285 Soe 63 60° 63 ) Sa 
Chile Copper C« =v 5 yt 11? ad 17 1” ; 9 > 291 << 0 4 : > 30 323 30 ot “6 29 "4 26° 9 " 1 . 
~ J i ) a 5 ] ' al : i ] aa 3 OF . 9°; . ‘ ; 37 351, 4 = ; 2 : 
sler Corp <a +1 1}1, vr2 LU } +1 "4 li 1¢ on 24 26 } - ot 77 2532 6G “4 , :0""8 56" 4 407; >4 10 
5 7 : t 9 10) As : 1 . 18), 1] - =f 6°4 1 on} = »'o 2g) 271 1a 4. 
) ‘ i4 7 10! l : 1 »4 2742 30! » ‘ : , af 0 
‘ 0 ; : ; l 10 9 ><> 2 G7 9e1 3 
1 f 0 + 38 71 0 11 10 4 2 20 241 D415 377; 28% 31 2G! 1 
inn Gas & Electric Co (The) ‘a , 0's : 48 $2 5 - 115, 12! 1 oa 32 37 6 
Common rights oe 8.90 834 BI 01 48 aoe 12's 13 12 | 
t preferred , edt % ” 0 ‘ ; 1 = > 
+, aeeteared 100 ( ; 1 8 0°45 9 : ” 
Cincinnati Milli " . ; 100 t 1 ) ‘ 64 . ‘ + 
CIT Financial Cor Machine 10 fos 90 9: 34 
sliall ‘or vv ‘ 2. v2 } ou 2 
Citic Service oe - 14 ~ 30 39 a 04! OG 14 an ooo i 11'4 a5 59 : . 33 36°14 3422 3 4 
( I i ’ oO 10 a y 1714 0! _ } 2 : re O6 103 506 A D4 88 14 = - > 4 
y nvesting Co it 14°2 5) 14 , i4 0 rape nd 334 - i106 102 104 100 ve 84 88! 3 90 —_ 
v2 preferred o LO 1] : : 1” 44° + 4i'4 90 rf 0 th 33 191 an 102 99 100 1¢ sans 8714 B9%, 85 9! 
City Produc 100 10%3 «11 ; +7 if , - 024 55! : 3 9 37! » §6§©10242 101 104! 1 na i 
roducts Cor : 0 ) 19 s 5514 4914 : - 4 3714 42! . 04 101 1o41 
Citv Stores Co - P 51 ' 02 102 , 13 14 1 : 3.3 7 1 i ‘ 03'3 95's 3 57 10% 644% 35 41 ; ae 
‘ 2 “ , ‘ +0 22 : lt en] ) f : ‘ > os vv oi” 54 rO7 —e _ BS y 10 
4 , 5 ; oO 10 a6 7 12 ] 05"4 634 -O2 > od ‘a 5 f , 
‘ cony preferre ' 15! 17 ae 38 { ' ( : 8 58°, «61 ' —s 9344 58% 1) 27 
preterred 100 7} ‘ Ib lf 1¢ l tU' 4 1° 0 iw lv 4s 16 17 7 4 61°%%4 5674 613% ++ + 
‘ gy )2 5 t) 101 t os ; ‘ ; 7 ine o 
= 7 N 1a “ 18 it ] = +2 +U 1 16 , ad 167 ] lt 
lark Equipment Co , at ' 101 a o- 16 1% 7 1 42 +3 : 13 1 aga 
CCC & St Li 7 15 : 100 00 ' _ a4 1772 19 a 7 ? 45! 44 ' 
7 GW & suis > i i > ‘ 0 1 8 : g > : 1514 
ou non-c1 ax Ry Co 100 ] ) } { ‘ 00 101 GQ’ 5 0 ’ ~0' 18"4 19 18 7 
non-cuni1ult rt 10( oo 1 is } 
Clevelan : Ble nulative preferred 100 U 4 15 +( ‘ 4 100/74 100 102 * Z 
$4.50 eae Co common __..15 391 a ) 7) 140 140 . . 15 
Cleveland & P —— Ou, . s74%— 41 m4 68 73 rs 139 140 ’ ad 49 50 
veland & Pitts “7 9 104 j ; 71a 38 7s as 10 4 1944 5. 9 ; 
Special guar -4° RR Co 7 etd 50 60 101 105 01 8 $734 40 - + +e i1 73 .F - 130 2p v9 ‘ 5f 5¢ 9 : 
*} ar 4 better! t ! 6 10 10? 6 0 » ‘ 13 40 90 
Clevite C +, berment SUk 50 3 61 62 11 3 LOL 105 104 JG" 4 1O . ‘ 70 69 . 145 143 155 
Ch orp (The) eS 3612 351 . 61 G2 611 ) AUS 106! 102 1 a0 3 40! 437 +t i] 2 75 ms) an 
uett, Peabody & Co Inc 1 1534 18% 3974 37 a5 6 lia 6 ( (91, ag 106 102 104 Bi, 1031, 41 $5 1] 197 ie 741% 16 if 
preferred : ° ) i] ae 18 16! 18 a G34 244 «6064 G23, 64 : ON. 103 95 991 OR ° 424% 181 15 
‘> 2nd preferred 100 127) «(132 10% 22% 40 13 os Li Lf 17 os 6S 35) ( : 64’ 63 63! 96 «100% §=6(97%2 ~=99 4 
"= 100 «86 0 = 132 130 13: - 451 9 ‘7 iG%e 17! 16! ; 34% 35! 3414 36 a es 60 62 
10 6 r As 3.3 , } < ’ >? $ > od . 36 434, ” a dans 
. Ml 91 iS oo —_ 30 150 .- ae 7 . 6 : . 8 20%% 19" 4 9114 0 7 ae 39 36 1D 
Cooa-tieia Co (The) ’ 94 95 3U s 13254 132 130 ‘on son 40°, 431. 41} rv ; 21 ? 241 23 
oca- . — agi K ( - 32 971 ; 2 44's 3 > 
: ne a-Cola International C i . 1S 107'4 103? ) 5 O4 or 41 S. 27'4 130 128 131! 43 484 46 ; 
Colgate-Paln ae orp ° 3%2 115! q1 7 ie 947 . 31% 6132 133 +° 
= almolive Co + 109'2 113 107 ) ~— 130 134 
( il 50 preferred oe 10 «48 1 11 A1i"2 12 ] 11 3 90 90 1 
or 2 83 - 2 , ) 57 me ‘ 11314 . 
Coke Aikman Corp . 80 83 791, ae 53 8 G7 2 117 1°20 112 118! 
olorado Fuel & Ir : >. i9°2 8252 80 4 ~ 62 9 . 6 11042 117 
51,¢ & Iron Corp . s 16% 14! 1 214 81 63 "4 605 69 ’ ' 11012 118 115! 95 
Cc v2 if preferred series B 187% 297; 19 6 13°%4 157 141 6 84 8615 - : 1 2? 65°4 593 : ? o 125 118 132% 
Olorado & §S ; ae *- - 50 $34. 5 . 22! 19! 71. 1472 17% 157 1, — 852 1} R4 es 64% 61 707; 1s RA 
4 & Southern Ry Co 100 Jo 3 45°45 15 46 I’e 21 1g5 197 4 191% 1¢ V7" , t 80 84 78 U's 6912 84 78 RB 
| fil . i 51 - 7 ow ° 1 < —_ = > 3 > > 
ac —— im ist preferred 100 = 41 39 2g tS72 47'% 5'4 46 12 0 18 191 = 2 1 18354 20%% i8 ot id 79% 77 781 & 90% 
hon-cul 9 » } 5 . - $8 | a +4 57 . 3 Os : se 22 ‘ i 79M 
n 2nd preferred 100 7 1812 50 os 36 38 ~ Ae i4 44! 4 20% 22% 215% 24! 18%4 20% =—18% 20% 19 12 Sp 
"2 +8 17 49 17 49 ; ‘ 7 2 7 ’ 45 45 46 15 ; ae > 29 253% 991, 251 : "8 
9 } 38 G1 45%, 4 a 2214 25% 99 =e 
Columt - ol 0 40 47! 5 = 154 46 17 3 aa. “ 
bia Broadcasting +7 91 : ie 2 sia 45 3 1g! é 48% 1G Vy 
Class A kdcasting System 0 93! 533 5 54! 9 56 60 4 . en . 2 16 ‘3 
Class B 5 2950 24%, 28 , dial Ts 57 69 60 a4 61 65 .r 61 
} —- > « s <5 ? 22 ) 6 31%, 7 
Cc When issued 2.50 24%, 27% 241 28% 24° <9" 71 ” 66 v4 647% 
olumbia - ; - 8 a 8 943 y es 4 20” Gg! a ss 
Columbia = Inc 10 «16 os © 28%, 27% 29% 23% 31 29% 3134 291 1 
a ‘tures Ccr ) 17 165% - a = o34 04"8 29! 341 ; 30? } > ‘ 
= $4.25 preferred vty - 5 1235 141 .7 , 17 1675, 173 on , . 3his 2912 307 0! ; z 36 35 89%, 273 
Columbie : ¥ Ss 4 13 1434 an 8 714 185% oe - 5 J0%4 351, : ous 9 4 O08 373% 411 : 
Colum! ian Carbon Co : 6712 6812 G5 eai 1353 161% 1456 451 i. » 18% 18% 19! ) 3514 35 39), 7 ah BOS, 9 
us & § - rene ss 31! % - m2 6342 6 oes 274 4" { y 4 19 20 q! ai . i i! 38% 
outhern Olio Elec Co_ 5 391 ; — 3 37 331, an 63% 662% 62 53 16144 17% 161 - 19 197% 1934 207; 20 at 7 Le 371 _* 
| re ot in iis Bee ee ee eh ln een 
‘ ombustion Engineeri +3 35% 33 5 s7%— 40! 39 43 : - 64 6312 64! 63" aac sn 18 0 Ve 
commercial ( te 1 23! = 348 63414 mS nai 39°, 44 38 Qa) se 63°4 73} 68) ry 
Commerc - Credit Co 1 os72 208 23% 25 é ” a2 3234 34% 295, 34 40" 44 401, 46) , 12% 
Ce rcial Solyents Cory; 0 467, 531% 591 + 2412 26% 243% 61 = 34 337 351 34 ys 15%, 49% 
mmonwealt “7 rp 1 10! a oe 4 55's, 53M aoe < 8 26% 4 an A, ‘ 4 7 4 3 
Whe h Edison 95 8 12% 10% 12! 54 '4 52 53 a 434 277 ia ‘ 
vie issued 95 115, 44 131 , aa’ 4 101% 113% 101% 10% 2! 5714 : 7 24's 2732 26 Va 20 1 
> . - ‘ ‘ e = ‘ — : ‘ : 
64° preferred . 4 43'5 45% 4 v/s 10 115 103 s 04%4 173% Res Zia 23% 26 2n7 » ae 
25°; prefe 100 101! "8 447% 47% 45 et 10 1214 1] ‘ ob i 6414 56>; 607 - ; <8 ; YF 28 50 
elred a 104 102 104 : 8 17! rT ; 12 133 pe ‘ ob 65 60 »y 
190 : 2 O4 101'4 104 1 : 4 4"'4 4834 5]! 465 - 4 127 1414 1? , 143 nd bo oO G2 
¢ Ave 108'2 109! 111 04% 105 104 1 Ot 102 ; oe ON 48'2 56% 51% 217, +e 15° 13 15 Yes 
Qo! . ’ ‘ , ; aa ial 0397/2 } <<) . 
omptometer Cor 109'4 11 110'4 111 02 10434 10145 103% - = 523% 523% 513 . ve 860 a2 ! i! 
Conde Nast Publicaii 5 4 51 vs 61100112 107 111° 100 10342 96 = 100 5% Sis 
Cone Mills ¢ ublications (The) o 11 5% 41, 5 oe 1 105% 10814 106 107? a 98% 5624 98! ‘ 001 
Congoleum-N = 10 93 78 5\4 6 5 ° 5 6% 0672 108 10742 109 0 . 
Consolid “Nairn Inc 3 10% 103 ; 5¥2 5 51 , oO" 63% n a 
idate +3 a o1 } 8 11 1 ) 51, u ; G ' os 
Comne anne Cigar Corp ’ 9 8 : 10° 11% 11 93 ~ 51% 47 7 iM% 7 Q! ; 
jlidated C . : 1 1 2 B%4 21 12%, 1] . 19 a 5! r } i . 9 - ve 
Consoli ad Coppermines Cor 2914 32% 313 29 278 95% 85 : s 12% 11 123 ‘ 5% 51, G1 ii ‘ 7% 87 
o- Olidated Edison C ‘ vorp 5 1114 143 oe 4 338 17, 347, ani 11% 10'% i214 10 i 31% 117 14% 141, 2 55, 61%, 51 eae i* ) ; 
5 preferred oof NY iInc...* 44% 49% = , 14% 13% 14% a s 3342 03, 32% 90% 15%3 11% «144 123, rs : 14% 16% 145, 16% 4 i 
Rroe id R 103 : a4 49'4 483 2o% : 1345 1114 7. 30% 32 31% tr ie 3914 YS 41 ae “ 1 14 1 
3 106% 10434 106%, 10474 ~~ 7s 491% 55% 52 : 11% 12% 12! 6% 35% 382 36 41% Be 1% t 1 11 
4 0474 10612 10542 107! i 5 547 ee 5 : os ‘ 1215 13! 12! 1 72 40% 234 421%, 4! * ; 
‘ 54g 10714 106 107% 10644 10844 104°" 108. 12'2 13% 12% 14 14! ; “ 8 
{ 06 '% ‘ ee) 2 ; gO 3 = 78 b 18% ly! Oo : 
i42 10842 104 108 101% 106 52%4 5514 5515 5914 cate 20 is 93 
ee : 6 101 102°% 1012 1047 102! oO 57 65 
aii 2 8 G2? 104 ' 104 105! 


\ 








NOTE: 
: All stock footnotes shown on page 17 
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STOCKS 
Par 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Sar ts 
Consol Electronics Industries___._...__- 
OCensolidated Foods Corp.._....__1. 33% 
Consolidated Gas Otilities__.......... 
Consolidated Laundries ———s 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co.......10 
Cousclidated RR ef Cuba 6% pid__100 
b Consolidation Ceat Oo...-.---... oni 
b Name ehanged from Pittsburgh Con 
Consumers Power Co common... ° 
2 comappepesssccanes ° 
4.52 preferred ~—_-~_...---.. aboot 
$446 preferred._____----~- entngupeting ° 
Container Corp. ef America___._..--~. 5 
4% preferred — . - ~100 
Continental Baking Co. Sieteettatiiemabemme 
0 
Continental Can Co Inc... ‘aie 10 
eI ei iciiatncenantemenmneninsioantl ° 
$4.50 convertible 2nd preferred 100 
Continental Copper & Steel Indus 
Common - peiveaptibniatiapibmmeneseerenes 2 
5% convertible preferred 25 
Continental Insurance Co_...-~- 5 
Continental Motors Corp... - ae 
Continental Oil Co of Delaware. __.-- 5 
Continental Steel Corp._........... 14 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp ~~ .--....-...-. 5 
Copper Range Co 5 
Copperweld Steel Co.--- 3 
5% convertible preferred____ = 
6% convertible preferred_________50 
Corn Products Refining Co... 10 
7% preferred __- ‘ 100 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric. Corp. a 1 
Corning Glass a ae ae 
342% grotecres Eitiniiniiic Ss 
Preferred 342% series of 1947 100 
Cosden Petroleum Corpi-_._._......1 
Gety Inc ...-.~Sede~~—— once wl, 
Coty International Corp_--.__...... 1 
Fi ciadisine cin mieneteienteninmmnanttal: 2 
DE Qe 100 
Cream of Wheat Corp-—_............ 2 
Crescent Petroleum Corp 1 
5“ convertible preferred 25 
Crown Cork & Seal Co Inc,_._____ 2.50 
EE, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp---.......... 5 
I a cence il s 
Crucible Steel of America__...____ 12.50 
Cuba RR 6% non-cum preferred_._100 
Cuban-American Sugar Co om 10 


Cudahy Packing Co 


0 ae | 
a crcrneesimenceuctinenerantnemeen 5 
Cunningham Drug Stores Inc______ 2.50 
Ourtis Publishing Co (The)... _- 1 

EE | 

$1.60 prior preferred__..........._¢© 
Curtiss Wright Corp.__.................. 1 

A 1 


Cutler-Hammer Inc 


D 





Dana Curp 


354% preferred series 3 mR 
ee Giver BS IN6..ccn cee encenncce 56 
Davega Stores Corp__--__-~_......2.50 

S$%- conv preferred___....__...... 2 
IS INO © shire ttelh etn eiemmuidierenmupsiaite 10 
Dayton Power & Light (The) Cbnnat 

Preferred 3.75% series A... - 100 

Preferred 3.75% series B_....... 100 

Preferred 3.90% series C____..__100 


Dayton Rubber Co___--~- an 500 


Decca Records Inc................500 
I adc deictaneraigtilinmeabinamnes 10 

SS a ee ee 20 
Delaware & Hudson Co_---. ....-.. . 
Delaware Lack & West RR Co_..._50 
Delaware Power & Light Co... 13.50 
rn em MT  enenenen 3 


Denver & Rio Grande West RR Co__* 


RE TION, OO inno cces eso nno~ 20 
Detroit Hillsdale & S W RR Co_...100 
Dearest Bteci Corp......-.........--- 1 
SED. CUNO oc censimonenciee 15 
Devoe & seeneeee ES aE. 2 
Tuewens Give Ce. nnn eenne 10 


Diamond pandnos ein. decaahitantedidsiiniiinial 
te 


ee EGGS COPD cnc osdncnnceece 50¢ 
Disney (Walt) Productions___.____ 2.60 
‘Distillers ams Ltd 


wooncnnet 





56 
6% 
29 
9 
56! 2 
<0" 8 


3056 


83% 
9% 


1142 
30% 
43%2 
8342 
84 
8542 


to Whee 
-SoOtwU 


cS: 
PE SSeS ssw 


we >» 
an-l 
apt <0 oR 


ww 
5083 
ee & 


39% 


33% 
25% 


11% 
14 
25% 
9% 
8% 
11% 
635 
12 
52% 


NOTE; All stock footnotes shown on page 17. 





January 
Lew High 
29 34% 
1942 23% 
14% 15% 
13% 15% 
15% 16% 
40% 44 
23% 3942 

solidation Coal 
48% 49'% 
98 10342 
98% 103 
94 94 
17 19142 
&bB 90 
27% 33% 
99 103% 
40% 45 
86 9012 
109 114%, 

3% 10 
20% 20% 
at 4842 
6 Te 
40%, 44 
28% 30% 
18% 22% 
164% 19% 
21 24%2 
5042 2 
52 2 
33% 35% 

163% 168! 2 
13 1642 
74% 84% 
85 86 
86 86 
15% 19% 

4% 5°%3 
1% 2% 
24% 28% 
7s 82 
2842 29% 
15 15% 
12 15% 
25% 30% 
44 49% 
95% 99% 
1656 19% 
164% 2742 
18% 20% 


63 


31% 
10% 


21% 
28% 
33 


3942 
58 

10% 
4042 


35% 
2944 
» 


13% 
16% 
27% 
12 

10% 
14 

74% 
14% 
68% 





February 
Lew High 
27% 307% 
20% 22%. 
15 16 
14% 15% 
16 17 
4142 43 
29 34 
4814 493% 
101 103'% 
98% 103% 
97% 99 
17% 19% 
93 95 
32% 33% 
102%2 106 
42% 447% 
89 91's 
112% 11 
g I7% 
20% 20%. 
47 5242 
7% BY 
385% 44% 
28! 31% 
20 22% 
17%2 20 
22% 25% 
5142 5l1%e2 
34% 3612 
16142 164% 
13% if 5% 
74% 82% 
86 8612 
17% 18% 
4% 5a 
2 2% 
26% 2842 
83 83 
29 \ 31% 
14! 15%s 
14% 15% 
29 31% 
44%% 48% 
97 99% 
155% 18%, 
22 24%%4 
18% 22 


60% 


3042 
91% 
56% 


23% 
30% 


86 
9% 
3% 

11% 

30% 

45% 

84 

84 

84% 


15% 
1442 
28% 
30 
20% 
6% 
46% 


35% 


37% 


33% 
27 Ye 


12% 


16% 
2646 


9% 
13% 
55 
te 


62 
8 
31% 
10%% 
5853 
21% 
25% 
3214 


39% 
57 

10% 
43 V4 


36% 


_y 


1314 
184% 
28 
12% 
105% 
15% 
6% 


14% 


61 
1M%s 
2942 
84% 
55 
19% 
2058 
30%8 


9% 
11% 


45% 
8442 


83 


394% 
55 
10 
36 
3442 
31% 


27% 


March 
Lew High 
29% 35% 
22% 26% 

15% 1842 
14% 16 
16% 19% 
42% 45 
26% 293% 
434 20%s 
100%2 103 
100 102*%%4 
96 97 
18 19% 
95 95 
32% 36% 
102 105? 
441% 7 
89%, 91%% 
112%2 115 
9 44 
49%2 52% 
1% B42 
42 48! 
29 31% 
20 217% 
17% 24% 
22% 2412 
52% 52! 
36 42! 
159 162 
13 14%% 
7 36 44 
864% 87 
&5 87 
17 18 

4% 5 

2 2% 
265% 29 
83 83 
30% 34%2 
14% 17% 
15 17% 
31 32% 
45 47% 
9542 9712 
164%, 1842 
22% 23% 
2 21%%4 


62% 
i+ 
2) 
Duar 
95% 
7 
20 
24% 
324% 


137% 
2142 
2778 
1154 
103% 
15% 
584% 
143% 


39% 
55 
93% 
29564 
3442 
3038 


28% 


13% 


26% 
10% 

9% 
14% 
5442 
12% 


April 
Low High 
30% 33% 
245% -25% 
17% 18% 
1542 17% 
1758 1942 
43% 47% 
26% 312 
30% 3442 
49% 51% 

101 104 
10142 103%% 
94 95 
17% 20% 
93 96 
33% 37! 
101 104* 
46°%s8 48% 
91 94 
115 117! 
19%. 0/2 
4875 52*%s 
72 be 
45%2 50% 
28% 32% 
19% 21% 
20% 23% 
214% 23% 
51 51 
55 55 
36% 41 
159% 166 
12% 15%% 
79%, 84%% 
85% B7'% 
87} 89 
16% 18%, 
43% 5 
1% 2% 
25% 28%, 
83 B32 
32! 3446 
15% 19% 
1642 18% 
32440 34% 
4342 46% 
97 10042 
16 17%%4 
21 25% 
19%6 22% 


10). 
3342 
49% 


86 
88 


39%% 
55% 
10% 
321% 
34%. 
323 


3234 


15 
2014 
272 
12% 
10% 
16% 
58% 


13% 


May 
Low High 
29% 32 
24% 26% 
17%4 29% 
16% 17 
177s 18% 
4642 4842 
3142 24% 
30 3342 
5042 S278 

100 102°% 
10142 103% 
94! %G 
20 207% 
95 95 
367% 39°% 
10342 105% 
472 50% 
9112 95 
11742 12 
5%% O%% 
18! 20% 
4842 5242 
B% 10 
49 52% 
ae 36 
20% 23% 
2042 231 
19% 22% 
50%2 51% 
53% 53% 
394% 4215 
163%2 167 
14% 16% 
B0%2 8542 
85% 85% 
86 86 
17% 19% 
412 5% 
1% 2% 
2542 29 
34 85% 
33 34% 
17% 19% 
17% 22 
3442 39 
45% 49% 
97 100% 
17% 1942 
23% 25% 
22 25% 


64% 


32% 

812 
5542 
19% 
225% 
32% 


90 
10% 


10%%4 
302 
47% 
84 
86 
88 


16% 
1442 
33! 
3152 
197% 
67% 
49 Mg 
oa 
38* 


39% 


14% 

19% 
27% 

115% 
10% 
15% 
5642 
13% 


66%. 
912 
33 
91 
5642 
20 
2674 
3414 


11% 


49'2 


88% 


Keo towowrwry 
3 kT WO Ol +] 
ou ee ¢ 

2 i i an 


pes 
= 





397% 


12% 


33% 
323% 


16 
247% 


29% 


12% 


105% 
17% 
62 

14% 


June 
Low High 
29% 32% 
23% 24% 
185, 19%2 
1642 18 
173%4 18% 
464 2 48% 
29 32% 
32% 34%2 
2 54°% 
993% 102° 4 

100%, 103 
17 97 
20%— 22%% 
95 95 
37 4 33. : 

10442 105 
1q! fh 
91 O41, 

120 12544 

9°82 12 
20 2142 
50% 53% 
9 9V% 
49 53% 
3 357% 
21% 25% 
21% 25% 
1934 2113 
51 51% 
53 54 
41% 44% 

165 169 
15% 17% 
61% 4 86% 
85% 86 
87 87 
17% 19 4 
53% 55 
2% 2% 
27 30 
85 86 
32% 355% 
17%a 19% 
19% 22% 
34% 38 
47%, 531% 
9642 101% 
18 20%% 
19 24% 
24% 2542 


30% 


15 


"< 
~ 


29 

11% 
10% 
1558 
557%. 
1458 


91% 
34 z 
10% 
56 

20% 
2673 


34%% 


87 
89 


18! 
155, 
3844 
37 
291 
9 
54 
19 
41 


413% 
56 

117% 
3242 


34% 


32 2 


J 
Lew 


29! 
223 
193 
17° 
17! 
46%a 
31 


es. + 


- 


10% 


a @ 


ww 
oe Sf K OO, 
~ a i ee) 


tot 


20% 


418 
160 
16'2 
8244 
85% 
86 


20's 
34% 
464 


19'% 
201% 


"2 
234% 


B84 
34 

85% 
534 
19°38 
25 
33% 


90 
10°%4 


ll's 


49 
82 
on 


Og 


85 


37 


O34 


31 


14%4 
24% 
28768 
1342 
11 

14% 
5556 
16% 


y 
High 


351% 
24% 
21 
18% 
19 
48% 


407% 


7 


e 


o 


_ 
nNnow 
“10 Ueto 

3. 
a 


t 


9} 
362 
S48 
5542 
20 
2942 
353% 
5oOS 


19% 


395%, 
36 
23% 
9% 
55 
2012 
4375 


4024 
5534 
15354 
373% 


385% 
323% 


155% 
27% 
313, 
1534 
11% 
163% 
61 
17 


~ 


1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1958 





August 5 ber 
Lew High Lew High 
31% 34% 31% 37% 
234 26 22% 25 
20% 24 20% 237% 
1794 18% 17*se 18 
175s 21% 20 26 
45% 47 45%4 487% 
2Bte 32% 302 3442 
38°74 41 37's 402 
51 52 51 74 55 
13% , 1002 4 92142 95! 
1644 101 93 94! 
23 24% 23 26 
en 86 90 
3714 «60391 38"% 3%% 
03%2 106 10344 105%2 
46°44 50 48%, 5172 
85! 893 8442 87! 
lf 120 17 120 
10°4 11% ll’s 12 
2142 21% 2142 22% 
50%4 5342 5042 534 
9 10% 9% 10%%4 
5634 60% 5544 60 
44 49% 45 9334 
26% 29% 27 29% 
24% 28% 25% 28% 
23% 25% 24%— 32 
5042 50% 5142 51% 
es aes 60 65 
43% 45% 44%°_, 47°%% 
64 175% 16944 174%2 
aoe 18% 18 18°%8 
88! 9442 91 95 
87 88 86% 87 
_— 8614 88 

19%, 20% 18%a 20 
64a 6% 6% 7% 
25% 2% 215 23% 
2934 35% 30% 33% 
8342 83% £81 814% 
3442 35% 3512 367% 
1648 18% 1644 17 
23 25 24%— 25 
19% 24% 23 2612 
3442 35% 35 37 
5058 55% 53% 5842 
95 99 94 95 
22% 245% 23% 25% 
19% 20% 19342 22% 
26 30% 2878 33%4 


39% 


1342 
32% 
3442 
3632 
32 


15 

26% 
3012 
13% 
1042 
15% 


17 


8342 


19 
15% 
45\%q 


9 


9% 
56 
29 


46% 


40% 


14% 


34% 
42% 


34% 


3142 


15% 
31% 
31% 


16% 


11% 
16% 
61% 
19% 


90 
117% 


34% 
49% 
77 


ret 


‘ace 


18° 
14°%4 
4242 
231% 
94 
5334 
19% 
44 


3942 


13% 
3242 


40% 


30758 


15 

3156 
305s 
1578 
1038 
1478 
5758 
16% 


107% 
131% 
5942 
29 


30%% 
36! 


71 


92 


1342 


39% 
54 ly 


79} 


40'2 


1642 
3542 
42% 
35% 


1642 
3678 
33% 
1814 
10% 
16% 
63%8 
18%4 


October 
Low High 
3442 39 
22 3342 
20 2144 
1753 1772 
24 275% 
46'2 49 
2742-31 
36 38% 
55 O74 
94% O86 
94 98 
85 KE 
255% 281% 
37 90 
4312 46%. 
10342 104%, 
5153 58%. 
S1l%q 86%4 
125 140 
11% 13 
20! 23 
90's 5f 
942 I11%2 
54 60 
481% 623 
26%%4 30'%4 
28 34°%s 
30'%4 33°%4 
51% 51%2 
65 io 
45 1 1g 
18 21% 
86% 924% 
83 Bb 
B86 '%4 57 
1742 19% 
6a Ss 
2%8 3a 
32 350°% 
61 817% 
3442 37% 
16% 17 
25's 25 
23% 29 
3673 40's 
53%8 56 
93 94% 
24 29 
17 0 
2% 3144 


90 


76 


79 


20 
16! 
46 


931 
o 


10? 


19% 
46! 


39' 
60 


14% 


34} 


39° 


4 


a 


30% 
3042 


16 


31% 


ea 


51% 
251% 
11 
5544 
21's 
52! 


40'5 
63 

17% 
36'2 
46 

327% 
31'% 


1634 
384% 
3442 
13 
12 
16 
614% 
1835 


to 
=z 


> 


ss 


~~ + @& @ 


ovo 


utd Ole to! 


40 
59 
137% 
3442 


41% 


30'%4 
3044 


1654 
365% 
3258 
1642 

11%4 
15%, 
56%8 
17% 





14°; 


2 


16 


62 


231 


29 


365% 


63 


91'%4 
14! 


39° 
§3¢ 
80 
81 
80! 


30% 
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91 
14 


‘November December 
Low High Lew High 
3342 4152 38°4% 47%'2 
29%, 338%s 3Bt—g «644% 
2073 24 22 26% 3 
1734 19% 1874 20% 
201% 267s 2142 24*s 
46*4 48 46° 50°. 
2742 332 26 29! 
35°%4 40 35 40's 
5374 56% 53 557 
9414, 964. 92 9% 
°3 95'%4 93 96 
27 90 S774 87% 
2614 30’ 2744 29 
90 92 K9 9] 
2 45 437 49° 4 
104 104'% 102! 104 
55! ‘4 60°; 5534 5914 
8242 85 €2! 85! 
13342 143! 13444 139 
12 l l 13 
20'2 22 21 21 
53 “se 538 o'4 o3 
10's 10% 10 12% 
55 58" 56 64 
59 66°44 57 61.4 
297% 347 31 4 37 ; 
27 31 2¢ 8 
34 40 64 41 
§13 511 01> 51 
7644 86 77 B22 
39 D0"%s8 2! 554 
19% 2113 20! 24% 
27 92 9142 102'2 
64% 85 85 85 
$6! B6! 5 8612 
17° 20 1842 19'% 
82 9%%4 Bie 9 
27% 3%8 3 3'%4 
3342 392 3442 39° 
78 8014 50 8 
3438 «60397 28% 40'% 
17 204 1642 204 
253 23! < ‘ 294 
2542 297; 26°38 31%s 
40 4076 40'% 41 is 
5442 56% 54'4 58%s 
$278 9444 93 98 
247%, 27%2 26 287% 
16! 227 1f 18'2 
2t 31 | 332 









38" 2 


79 
79 


B80” 


42 


56° 2 













31° 














Volume 189 Number 5812... 














STOCKS 

Par 

Dresser Industries Inc............ 50c 
Drewrys Ltd U S&S A Inc............ 1 
DIM Corp-_-.-_-_-- jmiihihlinlalias ilies 
Dunhill International Inc ian ieninaiennsi 1 
ee 1 
Du Pont de Nem (E I) & Co _....... 5 
$4.50 preferred series_........... e 
Preferred $3.50 series_......... a 
Duquesne Light Co eommon-___.__.. 10 
Soe. EEE; prentiemennmennecnl 50 
$4.15 preferred series...._....... 50 
st _ 50 
8 SS, eee 50 
Ul ee .-—50 
I aed eret rescence ctsetinarcetn cine 
D W G Cigar Corp i 5 
Eagle-Picher Co (The) __.__.._----_- 10 
OT —E eee 1 
I CN ea tice epee mcenestetineertsien 10 
Eastern Gas & Fuei Assn common___10 
4'4% prior preferred____.._- .100 
Eastern Stainless Steel anes 
ee ot nant oaie aheteiiain 
Eastman Kodak Co__.____ chien 10 
ee | IEE ttt nictsintcmewanculinas 100 
Eaton Manufacturing Co..........-_.2 
Edison Bros Stores Inc......--------1 
Me. ND Siertncsidicnctnesemeiinscinuninsey 100 
lg, 2.50 
4%3% preferred series_._._...... - 100 


Elastic Stop Nut Corp of America__.-1 
Electric Auto Lite (The) -......_-..- 
Elec & Musical Ind Amer shares. 10 sh 

When issued_ 


Electric Storage ‘Battery_.______ — 
Elgin National Watch Co_..._..__-.-.-.5 
EZ) Paso Natural Gas Co_..__..-_.--- 2 
Emerson Electric Mig Co.__-- ee 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp---6 
Empire District Elec Co (The)- scene 
Endicott-Johnsen Corp... . 25 
. _— aa 
eStats GE Ginn cccpe 8. 50 
I I, i cestctentnesctincbenasinenninesitadane 
5 preferred series A_....__-.-- ice 
Erle & Pittsburgh RR Co-..--..----- 50 
” e.lUM EE, Ee 5 
I nn nninbenepannetininth 1 
a EE 
Fairbanks Morse & Co....._.--.---~® 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp-.--..l 
Fairmont Foods Co common-_-_-.__. --1l 
4° convertible preferred ro 
Pe Ce GO. cnnnnennewwdnd 20 
Falstaff Brewing Seeman nome 
Family Finance Corp.._......_......- 1 
3 convertible preferred series B__50 
Fanstee] Metallurgical Corp._____----5 
EI 2 
Fedders-Quigan Corp -..-~.~-~------- 1 
5'4°6 conv preferred 1953 series_.50 
Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearing anil 
Federal] Pacific Elec Co.....-.-------~ 1 
Federai Paper Board Co Inc.-.-_.-~---5 
4.60% preferred_____- ‘ -25 
Federated Department Stores Inc_-2.50 
0 | ineaeieianenaal 10 
I I cntctireninatoniiinreenan 1 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp---—- 
4% convertible preferred__.._._.100 
Fidelity Phenix Ins Co of N Y-~------5 
Fifth Ave Coach Lines Inc__.--.----10 
I i cieeenenniliiin 1 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co_._--~-6.25 
6teH weeterses acccacccace .100 
First National Stores Inc....---.--~- ° 
Firstamerica Corp__.__._. a eusibenignnaadl 
Pisth. Carpet 00..<0c-cwccceeeoncese 5 
Seen Ce Ces oct wcnceqocnewnas 5 
"77 — a ° 
$4.50 convertible A 2nd preferred_100 
OSS . ea ee 
Florida Power Corp_...---...-~----7.50 
When issued 2.50 
Florida Power & Light Co- ery ° 
Fluor Corp Ltd__- 2.50 
Food Fair Stores Inc_.-_..- “ 3 
New . sideline 


$4.20 div preferred series of 1951-15 
b Food Giants Markets Inc 4 
4‘o convertible preferred_- sid io 


b Formerly Magic-Ch ef-Food Giant Markets 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp--_1l0 
When issued__.- ce ein 


34% cum conv preferred channel 100 

eee 100 
Weeks BGs Ce... cco cncnncescennh 
rr i dnmimnne® 
Poremest Dairies Inc_._........~---- 2 
Foster-Wheeler Corp ~.....-------—-- 10 
Francisco Sugar Co ___.~....-------- e 
Franklin Stores Corp_._.....-~.------ 1 
Freeport Sulphur Co _....------~~- 10 
Pruebeuf Trafler Co..._.............--- 1 

4% wpreferreé __..._.- es 100 


Behetet- Ob oc ncetmnsnteseswouees ; 
Gamble-Skogmo Inc common-__-_-_.._- 

5% convertible preferred______-- 60 
Gamewell Co (The) .-....--------~- 





Eee 





NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. 


January 
Lew High 


41 
18% 
281: 
10% 


G34 


1 85 7 8 
2 109%, 
891% 
38% 
42 
48 
50 
4% 
53 


15't, 


324 
357% 
20':, 


153, 


16’, 


50%. 


91 


167; 
59 
59'4 
"OD 


16*s 
374 


12 
11 
69 


62 


“7 


92 
412 


24 
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Ma rch April May Jun Jul 
uly August October Nev 
Lew High Lew High Lew High Low “High Lew High Lew High ie mish Low High Lew. High lew Eich 
aoe ir saa 3442 37% 34% 3934 3894 44%, 40% 44% 401% 46% 39% 46% 39% 42% 42% 
aoa? Seat 44 an , 19% a 195, 2144 20% 22% 204% 22% #22 23% 22% 23% 23% 
9 9'> 93 9% 10% 3% % ji ii ii% i2 11%, 135% 13 «14 13% 147%, 13 
% 0 7% oe oo” ton ee tae Ml tie ee Be ee i ee re 
17442 182 «172% 179 = 174% 179% «=«178%4 192-1844 195% '% 1983; * 20114 3, 207% rH ag 
sani Gabe same 92 5% 192% 198% 195 2014, 192%, 207% 193% 208 214 
— =. * asta 109 ¥4 1114 10814 111 10732 109%, 102 108 101 103%> - 101 102°, 302 104 304% 
ae ae $1% 892 91 88% 93 85 88%, 8112 85% 81% 8412 80% 85% 82% 84% 8352 
ae =" 38% 39% 38% 40% 3974 411%, 395% 4142 39% 42 40 845 43% 49% 50°, 
oe 46 4642 «43% 460 «(42% «44% «24043 40% 41% 39%5 42% 42 41% 41% 
os 2 te. 50-50 4842 4915 49 50 4812 49 43 8648 43 45% 4 47 46)2 
6 = pre =" or o*% 46% 47% 43 46% 41% 43% , 44%, 41% 44% 4575 
so. 2 9% 464 50% j48 #49 47 «= 48 474 48 47% 43 48'. 
4512 48 49 48%» 51 48%, 51 4g 48 47 47—~CS~«~S + s 

2 46 rN 46 6 46% 45 

48 ©6450 Kd 48'> 50 50 4=«S1 48 49 46 48 My “ 1; 1 
15% 187 17% 162 17% 165% 18% 17% 22% 21% 22% 32 23% 22% 24 33%4 gate 29% 

30% 33'4 3142 30's «832% = 3142 34% 932% 35% 34% 36% 34% 39! a, 4S 5 
2 2 ‘2 2 . 38: 2 3834 41% 45° 
19% 217, 388 31 34% 0-32 34% 331s 36% 34% «38% 234% 36% 3544 37% 32% 38° 36 

935, 261, 30% = 2824 +32 31-36%) 0 34%2 373%, «37% «041% «39% 44 eka: ie bic aa ae 

- 36% 2475 23% 2594 24 27% 2514 29% 27% 30% 271% 29% 27% 30% 25% 29% 29 

i644 80 Bl%s 80%» 8214 77% 82% 7715 79%, 6% 78 7. 3% -S. 23%... 79° 
31% 377% 51 , : ; Bey 
‘ 35% 3444 38% = 3648 41% «= 40094 5255 489 47% 3% 4B «(555801 %h «56580 52M 5742 
~~ a — ee = oe indi tg aie a it, 18 1 333 eis 
a 107% 100% a rt 10734 104 113 11075 1183 115% 1201 119% 131 12514, 130 127% 14415 148 

42 43% me are 158'2 157 158% 155 156% 156 156%, 152 156 150" 154 152% 15514 151% 

2 2 @ 41% 4442 43% 47%, 4644 50% 47% 52% 51 55% 5344 59 5444 57%» 5834 
240 247% 275, 27% 30 28 829% = 2855 S297 2915 31% 295% 313% 30% 325 

2 915 26 2 3 37 
8o—Ofs«éB1 82 83 831, «79 «= 8344 «B13. L> «B11> «= 8OsB1%> «= BOs 8014S BO% BI : 

a ; a 4 : 2 2 3 

24°— 27% 27 23%, 24% 24% 27% 25% 30% 27% Blto 28% 322 29% 33% 30% 33% = Bs 
os 2 95 > 907%, 90%, 90% 90% 92 92 93 93 See 93 93 93 93 sia 

be 19. : oe se 15%, 14% «1694 1544 16% = 16% «17% = 16%, 18% «= 16% 18% ©=— 17% 18% 187% 

cs 8 2685 31% = 28% «31% «= 30%4 34% = 8342 374e «3544 37% 354 39 35% 39 374s 
4 41% 47% 434 534 4'2 5 455 51, 5 55. 5% 6 534 8 7% 8%, 117s 

-- ode oF ——_ ee 2 nn i = eee bac ies ee 852 

30 31 3114 307, 327 31% 331, 31%, 33°, 3 14, + u 

7% 8%, : + ss a “4 ; 2 32% 34% 33 34'% 34 36% 35 2 40% 40. 
ae ott é 2 S 7 874 7_ — B% 734 8% 8 9 83, 9% 9% 10% 11°28 
275% 293, 33 3142 32%, 32% 35 30% 33% 3154 33%, 31% 33% j 32% 35% 31% 345, 39% 
31% 34% 35% 34 bs 37% 36 40% 37% 3934 375% 40% 38% 42% 38% 52% 47 515 561% 

¥ a 5” : 1 3 1 Sh , 3, f 2 

20% 213, 215; thd 2 au 1% a ei? 634 8% 8 9 4s +h 12% 10%%4 1535 16%, 

034 21% 2114 22% 2074 21% 2054 22 2042 2242 21%. 23% 24 

333% 34% > % Ws 3% Mie 30 32 31% 33% 30% 38% 38% 32% 38% 34% 337% 

64 a. 86 90 84 = B42 84% 87 84% 86% 82% 86 S2t2 8442 79% 83's 84'2 

29 ae 1 324, 30%) -32%4 314s 32% = 81% 33% 31% 345% 32% 35% 3434 36% 35 36% 367 

6 8 83, 67s & 15. 87% 8 9, 9% 10% 9% 12%%4 10°s 125% 11% #13 13 

oe 53): 60 50, 5742 50%e 541 5042 56 5342 5542 53% 60 5742 60%2 57% 59%%4 59% 

= -¢- a2 i oer oe =, s 565 55 57 $6% Gi% — .. 60 

* 8 2 Ya 2 14%; 13% 16% 15% 18 1644 187 17% 21 19% 

16% 19%; 19% 169% 19% 17% 19% 18% 201, 18% 19%2 17% 19% 161: 217%, 1916 2g 273% 

9%, 34%; 385, 35%. 39 3442 37% 341, 40% 3854 41% 41% 44% 38% 43 40% 437% 47 
37%2 39% 38! 38 4332 3742 3812 37% 1 ‘ uy, 35 3%, 37 ‘ . 

8 a 12% 10%4 13% 107% 127% 1035 11s 79% 1156 10% 11% 10% 12% 10% 12 : Le 
23% 2542 24's 2334 26% 25% 26% 26 28% 273% 29 27% 30% 27% 30 28% 29% 2974 
“ta Soe 3% 8145 83% 83 83 83% 84% 85% 88 8642 89 8442 88% 83% 86% 8632 

“8 | "8 --_ om - -— oo — o@as a aa oo — -- — ace — 
1644 18% 18 17 17% 8§=617 17% 17% 18 17 17% 17% 18 17% 18% 18 19% 19% 
26 489 28% 28 2734 30% #28 ###30% 27% 30 280s 3 284% 30% 285, 29% 29 32% 33 
ain ok ‘hie “ wie te 80 680 ed 80 3=—s_ 80 7942 7942 80 8242 88% 
47%_ 53% 47%, 43 46% 4534 49 46% 62 49 51% 47% 50% 48 55 46% 501, 50° 

4 434 Ai 4% 5% 5% 6 4% 5% 4% 5% 5% 57% 542 6% 5% 5% 6% 
13% 13% 13% 13% ses 13% 14% 13% 18 12% 13% 12% 14% 13% 14% 14 14% 17% 
5 5 54 541% 50% 52 52 54% 54%, 55% 54% 56 64 
32 341% 35%, 3314 3543 33% 36% 35% 38% 39 42% 40% 42 41% 47%, 47% 53 55 
19 20% 19%, 193% 20% 18% 22% 21% 24% 23 24% 22% 24 21% 2342 21% 23% 223 
20 20% 35%4 34% 35% 36° 39% 3892 42x, 41484384 48% © 440 490 43% 52 50 
2 + 1 195, Vy, 1 2 i4 ¥, 3 a 913 7. x, 

32% 36%, 381, 36%, 39%, 37ie 40% 3012 42% 30% 44sec 435% 49%, 443, 529, 46M Bae 87 
19% 23% 20 1642 185; 17% 18% 17% 19%, 18% 21% 17% 19% 17% 18% 17% 19% 19% 
18% 201% 19% 19%2 21% 2042 21% 20% 241 23% 26% 2442 26% #26 28 263% 30% 3042 
24% 267% 243, 24% 283, 265% 29% 29 32% ##$32 £37 35% 38% 36% 40% 39% 45 524% 
93 97 95 9245 99 98% 100% 101 111 107% 125 120 130% 125 134 135 «(150 * 168 
50% 53% 53 50% 52% 50% 53% 53% 56! 54 656% «650% 54%, 515% 57% 55 60%, 67% 
: é , 7 t 4 72 

19% 36% 20% 1743 18% 17% io 17 183, 3S -18%2 «420% 18% 20 17%¢ 20% 18 22% 21% 

AL 4 8 2% 40%e 4 45 495 455% 4854 43%, 467 2 48'4 41 44° 46% 
837% 8842 87%. s3% 875, 84 89%  88%2 100% 9642 9932 98% 100%, 101% 110 109 120%, 136 

102 103% 103 «102% 104 103 104% 101% 104 101 103 100%4 103 100%, 104 101% 103 102 
5742 62 62% 61% 64% 64 69% 67% 72. 66% 70 68% 73% 67% 75% 5% 88 8232 
a. wd 17 16% 17% 17% 18 76 17 20 18% 19%2 18% 20 19% 22% 22% 
&* at a” a oh = 81% a a3 4 9% 9% 10% 9% 10% 8% 10 10% 
546 5% «43 41% 43% 42% 47 45%2 49% 46% 60%, 48% 52% 50% 59° 61% 

91 91 91 91 92 91 94 92 92 92 94 92 92 86 0 6= 90 88 (90 90 

; ; 5 : ; : Z me, 112 
14% 15% : aa ; e obs ; a si a . : ee ae _ 
5742 604 65%5 62% 6555 64% 69% 69 75% 7042 79% 74% 79% 79% 91 85% 95 an 
a . : = ea 2 in ae a 28 30% 28% 31° 323; 
7 = cae # 65: 3% 68°74 662% 69'4 68 70! 69°54 73% 71 3% 767% 76 '% 83 . 81 , 872, 91 a 

7 944 «17% 19% ©1844 22 1974 235, 2042 22% 21% 22% 21% 24 21% 25% 25 
ae mo a Oh BE BY Be By te Win dim daw Bow doy ie 

“a pe oine 33% 3% ; 3° rm K 7 54 P 

93 96 SS d1% 92 0 92 90 92 91% 91% - ... 90 90 92 93% 9 

215% 255% 23%, 2042 22% 20% 23 20% 23 215% 26% 23% 25% 25% 30% 28% 30% 35% 

1155 13%. 12%6 11% 12 1138 12% 411% 12% #£=11% 18% 12% 13% 13 WY MW, 1 1758 
50 39 5642 55 5342 57 54% 57% 5432 60% 5642 63% 63% 70 66% 72 7 73. =, 
4 ‘ 2 ba i - ro poet te a > a aie ein 3544 6 iY 4 

107 107 7% 113 115 116 113° 116117, 122% «= 128 128-132 133 138 18 147% 150 180"2 

2 3% 3%, 93% 94 94 94% 93% 95 92 94 89 = s« 91% 9 a 92 
3842 41 40 38% 44% 42 48% 46% 50% 48% 62% 47% 52% 38'%2 51% 26% 41% 42% 
3942 41% 40% 3842 403%, 40% 42% 39% 43%, 414_ 43% 41% 48% 45 48. 44% 505 50% 
1642 173% 18%, 17% 18% 17% 19% 17% 18% 17% 19% 18% 18% 18% 20% 19% 22 21% 
27%, 30% 34 31% 32% 31% 36% 32% 37% 34% 37% 35% 37% 33% 3948 32% 36% 35% 
10% 12% 11% 10% 12% ##$11% 12% 11% 412% j10% 12% 12% 15 11% 13% 110% 12% 12% 
10%, 11% 11% 11% 11% #$11% 12% 12 12% 132~«#113 12% 13% 13 14% 13% 4% 15% 
71% 84 83% 83% 92% 88% 91% 88 98%, 92 101% 91% 98% 91% 101% 95% 107% 103 
11% 12% 12% 11% 12% 11% 11% 11% 14 13% 14% 14% 18% 15% 17% 15% 18% 20 
61 633% 6442 59% 65 59 6042 59 651, 60% 65% 60% 65% 64 657%, G4% 66 70 

72 8% 844 72 Bl6 1% 6% $.72% 9% 8% 11% 10% 12? 11% 12% 11% 14% 14% 

9% 9h 10 9% 11% 10% 11% WU 13 12% 14% 13% 17% 15% 7% 16% 17% 17 
41 “a% 43% #42 4% «4 45 45% 48 45% 46 45¥2 46 43% 45% 42% 43% 44 46 
23-234 24 23% 28% 26% 29% 28% 30% 29% 32% 29% 31% 29% 32% 28% 31% so 
















STOCKS 
Par 
Gardner-Denver Co........-...... alt 


Geseett Geap (TRC) .ncccase-coen care 2 
Gar Wood Industries Inc... __. aatendaal 1 


4'2°, convertible preferred 50 
General Acceptance Corp.__._.... nail 
General Amer Industries._£__.........- 1 

6% conv preferred .............. 50 
General American Investors__..._.-.~ 1 


$4.60 preferred .........._._.~..... 108 
General American Oil Co of Texas... __5 
General American Transport Corp.2.50 


OS EE 6 
DS  nicecegeneese paniiearenianne 

General Bankshares Corp 2 
Ex-distribution 


General Bronze Corp-__.-_-_-~-- — 
General Cable Corp_-_--_--- suns 
4% ist preferred 100 
Generali Cigar Inc.......-.-. ait 
General Contract Corp _..—- cieuieanl 
6% convertible preferred__.._..___.10 
General Contract Finance Corp 2 
General Controls Co. ‘ naa 
Generai Dynamics Corp___-__-....-~.- 1 
General Electric Co ~...__-.— noone 5 
General Finance Corp____.____.-----1 
General Foods Corp. _.____- a 
General Instrument Corp —_- cna 
Generes Mills Inc .............- TS 
III a etattdsceectenreerarancenvenss SO 
General Motors Corp common______1% 
i I onan secinplaeiscnationanen Sasesail 
Preferred $3.75 series_____ a 
General Outdoor Adv Co Inc_ siesta 
General Portland Cement Co_- ee | 
General Precision Equip Corp.____.--1 
$1.60 convertible preferred___.__..-* 
$3 convertible preferred____.._._.__* 
General Public Service Corp_______ 10c 
Rights ; 
General Public Utilities Corp___.____- 5 
Rights 3 
General Railway Signal Co____~~__6.67 
General Realty & Utilities 10c 
General Refractories Co _...--_.--~.. 10 
IEEE EEE 1 
General Steel Castings Corp___._.-.~- 1 
General Telephone Co of Florida 
$1.32 preferred 25 
$1.30 preferred_ = 


General Telephone Corp _.___--____- 10 
EE ee 10 


General Tire & Rubber Co. B34sc 
414° preferred 2 100 
442°, convertible preference 100 
$5 preference ..100 
5'2‘e preference 100 


Georgia-Pacific Corp .................-- 1 


Gerber Products Co__....-._.-.__.-.10 
Getty Oil Co common.-_____._.._~-- a 

SN  clinnatnnnennaaioarepate 
Gillette (The) Company os 


I emma ee aad 5 
I NIN sn sceeepemeneinsnemererensioanc™ 


Gladding McBean & Co. -__..~.---~~--~ 5 
CY 10 
I eens 1 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co__ 100 
Goodrich (B F) Co_---~-- es a 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co__.....-- 5 
When issued 
Gould-Nationail Batteries Inc____._~--~ 4 
Grace (W R) & Co_.--.-- solinoenteneniiiamas 1 
ES |\’N =e ° 
Granby Cons M 8S & P Co Ltd__.~ 5 


ame wmsen Co (Tne)............-<=- 5 
Righis aa ‘mandae 
Granite City Steel Co_._-______-_ 12.50 
re es anineenal 5 


au% preferred ..__......._._....._ 109 
Grayson-Robinson Stores Inc.__._._.- 1 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co oe 
Great Northern Iron Ove Prop.____.-* 
Great Northern Paper Co._....... ~25 
Great Northern Railway Co... __~_~- e 
Great Western Sugar Co____________- ® 

we Beetetted...._................ — 
Green Bay & Western RR Co______100 
I een 

> 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corp_- 


Greyhound Corp (The)_.-.......~~~- 3 
ieee 
Grumman Aircraft Eng Corp____ ~~~ 1 
Guantanamo Sugar Co_ ......_______- 1 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio RR Co__._-...-- ° 
I a enema 


i eteanell 25 
Gulf States Utilities Co_......_____- © 
$4.20 dividend preferred__.__.__._- 100 
$440 dividend preferred_.._.____ 100 
$4.44 dividend preferred... 400 
5% dividend preferred 100 


H 


Hackensack Water Co...._.._______ 25 
Halliburton Oli Well Cementing__.___5 
EES EES 
ee season CO... 

4% convertible preferred_________ 160 
Hammermiil Paper Co__.._._.____2.50 
Mammond Organ Ce_....._._._.______ 1 
Harbison Walker Refractories Co__7.50 

CO eS eee 100 





NOTE: Aii stock footacies shown on page 17. 
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1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1958 


January February March April May June July 
Low High Low High Low High Lew High Low High Low High Low High 
oe ) 33 35! 33° A 347; 531 37 37 38 38 41 39% 4 437 
27 33 31? 5 by 1 34! 317% ©6345; 33 397% 3542 4044 38 44! 

3% 5% 4% 4% 4) 5} 4! a 3 57 4° 5 6 
24%. 27 25 25! 26 28 2744 29 2B! 30! 27 28? 28! 31! 
14°. 15! 15'4 157 15! 15%% 1532 157 15 15% 15 15 15! 16? 

35 44 3 4 3 37 3% 4 3 37 3° 4 4 3% 43, 

d 55 5 52° 53 52 53'% 
2624 30 28 30 27% 28%% 28 29 %% 28 29 1 28 30'4 29% 323 
9644 99% 99% 101 90's 100%. 997% 102 99%, 101'2 99%, 101 99 101 
25%3 29 241% 29 25'2 30 26%, 287 2734 33% 32 a5 33%, 36 
69'2 72! 10%4 735% 74’ 79% 74'2 78%% 78" 84 82 85%, 83 931, 
9 10!; 9 10’4 10’%s 11 10 11%% 10! 11 10*% ll‘, 10 ll', 
125 132 131 134 134 13% 137 139 13¢ 140 13642 139 138 ©6140 
19! 47 1 5! } { ‘ i f 24 26 28 27s $1 
3014 34! i 34 1 ( ; 1 34! 33 36 32 6 
75 83 #3! i9 83 77 81 t 90 89 93 0 93 
4% 30 4% 50', 4% ) 0 1 0 9274 4%) 527, 17 68 
11% 12 ) 13 } 12 12 13 15's 137, 14 13 14 
10 11' 11% 11s 10 11 11’, 1] 11 11*,4 11 11 1] 11! 
if iff 15% 19 14°, 15? i4 14! 16', 15 7 15's 16 
59 G5 59 63! 5's 60 ) 5 58 567 59 6's G17. 

“ay! 64 59 64'5 397 62 7 60 ) 607, 7 60 > + 643 
19 1 21 24 3 4 4, 25! 251% 25 25% ©6257 

8 3 9! 7 p22 7 54! 57%% rf 59 58! 64 62! 69 

4 6 5! 6 5's (i? 9? q 7's 9g! 8* 9 77% $7 
60's 67 63'4 68 67 70 68'4 75 74 77'4 72', 79 77's 80! 

113 116° 114 115! 112°, 115 112 115! 114’ 116'4 113’ 117 112'2 115’ 
33°74 36 337 56 4 36 34 38 37*%_ ©6639! 38%, 40 39 44 
112% 117! 114" 11 112". 114! a2. 236 114 116", 113%, 116 113 1116 
87! 92! 89! 90! 89 90%, 69 91 90 91% 90! 9 87 90 

34 304 + ot) ‘ ‘ ‘ ,4 ; ; 36 35's 4 +6 $75 
4%! 61! 60 634 60 6 60 63 61%, 65%, 66 68 67! 72 
345, 41 3714 40! G 9 6 2¢ 321% 28! 35) 9 34 
28! 0% 30 1! 0 s1*4 40 O's 7 28! 27 8 27'2 29%. 
44% 1! 50! 2 | 49! 1 49 1 43! 50! 49° r2'4 50 517 
4 4 4'% 4 4 +! 4 4? 5 47% 5 47 5 
37 40'; 397% 40% 40! 425 41's 43 43 45 43 44 42 45%; 
22 241% 22 235 22 23! lin = 26 25} 27} 267% 29° 2 30}, 
15'% 16'% 15'% 15! 15 16*» ) 7', 173, 9 19%, 99! 20 2375 
32'2 367% 34'% 37'2 34%) 36 33 36! 33's 35%; 3344 36 34 397 
20', 244 23's 24%, 22 23*% 21'; 227; 22's 241, 224g 234% 22! 244 
1732 20% 19°, 207%, 197, 20%, ig! 2 21 244 22 247% 22%, 26 

26 27%4 
ome 25%2 26' 26 26 : 27 27 
40*, 43°. 417, 43' 41', 43% 42°, 46%. 45 48'4 47'2 50%, 497, 533; 
16°, 1942 19%5 215%, 20%, 215 1814 21% 18% 197, 19% 2242 20 217 
271, 30 255; 29 24%, 277; 22% 24%, 22%, 254, 24 26% 23% 271% 
: ‘ 83 90 : 90 90 90 90 90 90 
15874 164 152 154! 138 156 129 138 13342 137 139 143 135'2 150 
79 64", 82'» 84% b4 86 84", 89 85'4 87", 83'S 8742 85'S 89%, 
84!': 92'%4 91 931% 914 93'. 91 94%, 92! 94 94 97 93 95! 
26°2 30', 28 3 274g 334% sl4, §=6936 5 38! 36'2 40 364 42% 
44! 51°, 714 61! 47 48 45's» 48 44%, 50 46 51? 51? 591, 
2315 27 23% 27% 23%, 267: 24%, 26% 2544 2734 25 27 24 273, 

, S15 TV, 81, & 97% 9%, 97, “ 

3334 38 33'2 36%. 33°, 36% 334%, 3714 3544 38! 36! 3942 38%, 42 
21°%% 251% 234 257% 24'% 26" 24", 27' 264% 277; 2b 28! 27 29',4 
89! 91 90 90 90 90 90', 91 921, 94%, 93 94 

1642 17%, 167» 18 15*% 17 15%% 15 15° iJ’. 16%, 17 15%, 17 
30 347; 33°4 347% 2914 3 28 30!) 293 317 30°, 347: 32 351, 

248 3's 23% 31% 2" 6 3 25 34% 27 3! Q7, 315 Q7 31, 
15742 158 158 158 159 1591 159)5 15914 165 175 
6542 68 60's 67', 60's 67 55'4 60'. 53! 582, 56'; 607 59! 70! 
77*s 84%. 69 78°, 7134 78% 70's 76° 73% 77 764, 82% 82! 90*4 
30 315, 30°, 32%, 30°, 32! 31 33 3234 33% 32% 34% 34 351; 
41 43%, 41'4 427, 41's» 441, 42" 46", 45%, 48', 45 467 46', 495, 

1 13% 1 1's, 1's 142 114 1. 1/4 1}, 114 1%; 14% 13, 
4%, 57% 5 6'5% 515 6!» 534 5 5 5 i 5%a 7 t G13 7 4 
33% 3674 35%8 37% 37 41%, 3914 43 39 42 42 46 44°, 457, 

- 6% a lie al ee en s 41/64 i 
28% 33 28°, 30%, 29%, 317% 30 35 335, 365% 36 391% 3 487 
27%% 2942 2942 3342 32%% 3544 3324 347 3342 353, 3514 377s 36 387 
78% 83 80'2 82 7934 32 79%, 83 B31 Bt 83 85! 85! 88 
57% 654 6's 644 6'%4 67% 6'4 75% 675 8°, 7 & 7% 8 
23% 247% 22 Vs 235% 225, 233, 22 233; 237% 27 24's 26> 25 282 
48% 5254 39 49!» 414, 435% 37 41'. 37'2 42 42% 47%, 46 50 
30%, 357% 32 37% 32 34}2 3142 36%, 34 3812 3414 374 36% 43% 
20%, 223, 22 2334 22% 23% 2234 24°: 23% 26%. 24°, 26'2 24%, 26%, 

131%2 140'. 137 139’ 137", 141 135°. 140 136'2 141 138 146! 137 141 
70 715 68 70 67 69! 68'» 71! 72 7242 
2214 2544 23's 251, 24'2 257 24). 257 25%, 28%, 25's 26%. 25! 27 
15'4 16 15*% 164% 
14°; 15's 15'%4 15 15 154 15%% 167 15%% 16", 157 16'» 1542 16', 
81 6&6 85 86! 85 86 85 87 82's 87 80°. 85 81* 2 85%, 
17%4 20%; 1773 19% 17%, 20%, 19%, 213%, 20', 233, 2132 243, 214% 23%, 

9 10°. 8 8). & B's T74 8. 8, 9°, 9'4 10% 8", 9%, 
147, 177% 14%, 173. 14%. 15% 14%, 16 14 16 15% 16%, 15%, 193, 
53'4 59'4 53 60", 52 5674 56)4 60'. 59's 61's 60*»s 61 60 66). 

103 111°, 101 10942 104 1115, 105°, 115 111 117%, 113's 1167, 1085. 118%, 
39) , 4° 40'; 43°, 40 43°. 40°, 37% 42! 4 44", 2 »4 45°» 45 47'4 
Bo 95 90'» 94 92%» 94): 93 96 93 96 90 93 
92 96 94 96 94°; 99 97 99 99 102 99 100?.. 98 102'2 
9532 95". 97 97 98 9B?» fe ‘ 99 100 

104°4 106', 107'» 109 105'2 107'2 104 105% 
38% 401. 39°94 40%, 38%, 424% 41% 43%, 43%) 44% 43', 46) 45 4742 

5474 58%, 53°, 58 51 5644 494, 574, 53 57!, 55%, 625, 61 66°, 
20 213, 20%, 21 20%8 21 20%3 22%, 2134 2% 21 23's 21! 223, 
14%, 1614 1445 15 13°, 14%. 14 14°, 13% 15%, 13%, 14%, 134, 15 
76 7344 7142 7234 72 7234 7344 743, 73 73%, 72 73} 72! 75 
21°, 243; 21%, 24%, 22 2342 22% 237s 21°, 235; 23 25 23! 314, 
2674 31% 28%, 32% 2744 30%, 2734 29%, 2814 29%. 28! 297, 30 323, 
30 3214 30%, 31%; 31% 33% 31%, 334.2 3243 3534 3548 $37%2 35 3742 
126 131 132 135 135 140 132 137 135 137 * 135 135 





August 


Lew High 


4) 
40° 4 


50'% 
217% 
26 
90 
149 
87'4 
94> 


26 

46'. 
40°, 
25'4 
138 


f< 


264% 


15 
B81%4 
21" 
9 
18° 
64'2 
109 
44° 
887 
93 


103'2 


43 
44 


1c 


se ui Wl wW 
rhe areowdg 


to W 
~~ 


41 
24 
26"%4 
26! 
5344 
24% 


281 


9012 

160', 
B89" 4 
96 


45’ 


29%, 


91, 


16', 
84 
235; 
93, 
20'. 
68!» 
114°, 
477s 
8875 


977; 


104 


46%, 
68 

23%, 
16 


30°, 


September 
Leow High 
41 45 
39°54 42 
5 6', 
30 331 
16 16! 
4'; 47 
55! 56 
32! 36 
95 96! 
37! 40' 
914%, 937 
11% 12 
135! 141 
29 :0 
t 40 
64 «70 
15 l¢ 
1: 12 
17's 19'4 
»o 62 
63'2 68% 
664% 71 
9% 4 10*, 
79 62 
105 108 
43 49', 
106 109 
36! 41%, 
73% 4 787 
27%8 30's 
;0'% 31? 
47! 5032 
5 5 
4° 45 
27 32° 
»”) 243, 
39 45 
2445 27% 
25 28%, 
27! 27! 
51 Ms 52! 
23 2§* 
6'4 27 
90 90 
148' 157 
Bt 91 
93 OG! 
2 445’ 
5% 604; 
26 28',4 
41’ 45'4 
304% 37 
91 92 
17? 1g 
394% 38 
a7 3's 
167 17 , 
66 707 
887 95 
4 37! 
43! 483% 
1 2 
614 7% 
47°4 52! 
467 55% 
34 38 
75! 78 
8}. 9! 
26%; 307% 
5244 61 
41 46 
28 311% 
136°, 139 
71 72 
31 $4 
15*,4 16 
81's, 8&4 
20*, 23! 
9's 10', 
20 25 
64! 67. 
10974 1177% 
45 4 50 
84 86 
91! 934. 
99*, 1004. 
45 7'4 
63’. 66! 
225, 26'4 
15s 19! 
78! 83 
29 3334 
33 39 
39 42', 
135 135 


October 


Low High 
44°, JV 
384% 41", 
§%%4 7 
324% 4 
15%, 16" 
4'. 5 
33%4 354% 
94%— 9514 
354% 39! 
92*4 100 
11*.4 13 
138 141 
8 $4 
37 9 
80 Bo 
15 le 
I9% 213 
57 62 
641% 65 
27! 2% 
64! 69 
g7 ll by 
20 B85 
105 109 
45 '4 90 
105' 108! 
83! 5G ' 
Bs 9 
76'4 83 
at io” 4 
30' 1’, 
49° 4 5 
54 6 
42 45 
30 32° 
y 
43 47% 
2445 26 
2434 2735 
26°38 27 
1's 3 
23! 24% 
25%% 534% 
151°*4 188 
86 rete] 
92 97 
42 47 
55 61 
2% 30' 
42', 49 
32% Bs 
90 9” 
167 18 
37 407 
27 378 
172 72 
66 '4 7 
93's 100 
35 38 
44's 47%, 
2% 3 
7 8 
487 51 
53° 59,4 
36% 384 
75 78! 
8); 9! 
271: 31 
49% 551% 
454 49°, 
271s 30°, 
133! 1377 
33'% 3H! 
15 i 16 
82 83? 
20% 223 
8% 9! 
21°s 25'n 
65 70! 
114! 122 os 
47? 51’ 
B4'4 Be 
90 94 
101 103 
43%, 46! 
62! 66", 
247 26 
18°, 23 
83 94 
28! 32'4 
36°, 39 
3914 42%, 
128 133 


November 
Low High 
744 50 
p45 4 
574 6! 

314 35 
16's 17° 
4 7 
60 67? 
345%, 26 
Q5', aj! 
‘ 39 
100 10 
12 "4 14 
1St 141 
16 17 
7 8! 
i's 39 
#1 33 
65! i 
a g3 
19! at 
0 64 
67 71's 
277% 2 
67 77 
il 2U0'= 
76 87 
10% 111 
ib 52 
107 110 
. 7 g51 
$ +0 
79! 37 '4 
9 32'%4 
29 x0 
45’ 50 
36 6 
it 45 
31/64 
14 37 
22'% 2d 
45°44 46 « 
25 27 
25 2% 
27%2 28 
2634 267 
53° 59! 
23 267; 
32 457s 
185 251 
Bi 9] 
97 96" 4 
4342 48',4 
S6 ‘ 61 
257% 27 
41 44 
26 38 
61! g?1 
17! 20! 
40 4° 
9 75 
8 114 
5t 39 
4l'2 457 
2! 2 
6). f 
4 52 
6” 4 62/4 
6 40 
16% 79 
8's [ 
25% 2942 
47°% 54'. 
46%, 51% 
267% 287 
133! 136°, 
75 77 
34's 38°» 
16%_ 177; 
82 85! 
20*, 23 
77s 814 
24'2 28'4 
70% 75 
116", 125%; 
50%, 54', 
84 86 
§0'. 93 
102'% 103 
43 45'. 
606 64). 
25%4 291: 
21 2344 
87 94°. 
29% 327, 
38's, 41 
40 44°%% 
123 130 
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December 


Low High 
8 5144 
41 45'. 
5 6'2 
31 3 
16% 17 
‘ i 
5 67! 
22° 3 367 
95! 96! 
p24 36% 4 
101 117 
2'4 12 
137 141 
16 17 
8 1, 
tO 43 
50 , 
70 74 
9 91, 
4' 29 
61 J 
2s 34 
73 iJ 
‘7 >) 
10 111 
46 W's 
107' 109'4 
63 45 
40° 44 
77 82 
30 th iw 
29',4 30! 
4%! 52 
5! 5! 
6b’ 4 50 
35 7 
20” < 
43'5 47 
26 27 
24~4 26 
" ant 
26 27 
55 b3 
26 34! 
41 S0'4 
243 275 
95 19 
45° 52 
61% 647 
29 27 
$1'4 47%4 
94 94 ” 
19'. 24! 
c3 47 
27 35 
172 172 
70}; 3 Se 
1312's 124 
30" 9 
42 44°, 
2 3} 
6 7 
46 49! 
St 61 
37 41 
7¢ 7734 
8%: 9% 
46 59 
247 275 
47's 53? 
49', 50%, 
27%2 317 
134'2 136! 
77 77 
36 39 
17 19's 
86 67 
22'2 2674 
7? 8'2 
2342 26! 
74 7574 
117%» 129 
52'4 55%, 
84%, 87 
91! 94! 
102 103 
44' 45 
60 63! 
25 28! 
23 247 
93%. 99 
3042 33% 
39 40°, 
40%— 47's 
131 132 
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STOCKS 


Par 
Harris-Intertype Corp ee 
Harsco Corp - peatiintgjeanstiengintinn aa 
Harshaw Chemical Co oiinn ata 
Hart, Schaffmer & Marx___..__.___.10 
Hat Corp of America____-__- manasenaininiiill 
4'o‘> preferred a 
Haveg Industries Inc. siuapintnin intima 
When issued ee : 
gS RE RE aa. 1 
Hecht Co . ; sirendbhighittinntpinessiaieetinaee 
3%4% preferred “ 100 
Heinz (H J) Co 25 
3.65‘ preferred_. 100 
Heller (W E) & Co. aeaake oan 
Helme (G W) Co ookeretasictuneduail 10 
7% nencumulative preferred_____.25 
Hercules Motors Corp___._....__...___® 
Hercules Fever Cea..._.._.............8 3/39 
a chanel 
Hershey Chocolate Corp__._....._..__® 
4%4%c preferred series A__.._____.50 
Hertz Co (The)- sinegpanbidiandaictiaiiieal 1 
New 
Hewiti-Robins I ne? pai 
Heyden Newport Chemical Corp. 1 
3'2*, preferred series A 100 
4° convertible 2nd preferred_. 
Hilton Hotels Corp.._..._-.--.- saan 
Hires Co (C E) The_. ; sedacnaeal } 
Hoffman Electronics Corp ‘ »0c 
Holland Furnace Co ; oe 
Holly Sugar Corp pooecnnae 10 
5 convertibie preferred a 
Homestake Mining Co Rcd 12.50 
Honolulu Oil Cor 10 
Hooker Chemical Corp 
$4.25 preferred 
Hotel Corp of America ] 
5”. eonvertible preferred 25 
Houdaille Industrie Inc ; 
$2.25 convertible preierred My 
Household Finance Corp L ° 
When issued 
34% preferred 100 
4 preferred 100 
4.40° preterred 100 
fouston Light & Power Co___...__-_® 
Howard Stores Corp — all 
Howe Sound Co (Delaware) i 
Hudson & Manhattan RR Co 100 
5‘ non-cum preferred 100 


Hudcson Bay Mining & Smelt Co Ltd__°* 


Hunt Foods & Ind Inc common 5 
5‘s preferred series A ; 100 
Hupp Corp . 1 
5‘o convertible preferred series A 50 
Hussman Refrigerator Co 5 
Idaho Power Co 10 
Ideal Cement Co : 7 1 
(linois Central RR Co common ° 
Illine Pov er Co 15 
4.08 preferred 50 
4.26" preferred , »0 
4.70% preferred ’ .50 
4.42" preterred 20 
+.20 preterred 50 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co ° 


Industria Elec de Mexico S A_.100 pesos 


Industrial Rayon Corp 1 
Ingersoll-Rand Co ; oat 
6% preferred 100 
Inland Steel Co ° 
Inspiration Consol Copper Co 20 
Insuranshares Certificates Inc_- 1 
Interchemical Corp 5 
414° preferred 100 
Interlake Iron Corp 1 
International Busine Mach ) 
When ied 
International Harvester Co_- ° 
7° preferred 100 
Internat'l| Mineral & Chem Cor] ° 
+ preterred 100 
{nternational Mining Corp 5 


International Nickel Co of Can Ltd 
International Packers Limited 
International Paper Co --_. 7.50 
When issued 
$4 preferred 


Internat’'l Rys of Central America ® 
5% preferred esis 100 
International Salt Co ° 
International Shoe Co ° 
Internat’! Silver Co (The) (Conn) 25 
7 preferred 5 
International Tel & Tel ° 
Right 
Internat'l Utilities Corp 5 
Interstate Department Stores Inc all 
Interstate Power Co__-____-_--_-_--__3.50 
lowa Electric Power & Light 5 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Elec Co___.__--.-1 
Iowa: Power & Light Co--.---~- _.10 
Island Creek Coal Co saline eoitlicinita ae ae 
$6 preferred 160 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co 5 


NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. 
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September 
Low High 


November 


Lew High Low High Low High 
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December 
Low High 


29° 
38 
26a 
32 4 
774 
36 
4035 
147% 
40 
80 
62 
84 
2942 
30%. 
35°4 
16 
55 
110 
6544 
463% 
357% 
33 
123% 
63} 
84 
294 
14 
365% 
11% 
2142 
2842 
394 
62"4 
345% 





45% 


20% 
93 
158 
128 
35% 
29 
56 
b9% 


53% 


29 
29% 
17'%e 
33 
36% 
32 
38 
118% 
35% 
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1998 — NEW YORK STOCK EXC HANGE STOCK RECORD — 1958 


January February March April May June July August September ¥ Octeber November December 
Lew High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High Lew High Leow High Low High Low High Lew High 


7! 822 7i2 98 8? 912 


Jascobs (FP L) Co_....___-.-.-- y § 57, 53, 7h, 
Jaeger EE EE ‘ 4 % . "4 ws ‘ “. . a : 2: 4 oe + y 2! 26 238 261% 20%% 24” 7 23 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co ‘ 2 oo" 4 e304 2 2472 28'2 30% : x 28 32%%4 2934 33%2 29! 33'% 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co— e it 7 
4% preferred _....__-. a é : 2 56 ’ 36 IO" 2 8542 87 84 5G? 214 OT 
Jewel Tea 6 a 5242 56 59° 8° ‘ 6%2 71% 57% : 80 8512 85 3% 7i2 9342 
3°94 preferred . 100 $ 2 7 B7*s 7'2 872 f , 87 88 85%2 87 3 85 


43%, 457% 4312 48%; } 5134 


Johns-Manville Corp 
101'2 110 10642 124 114 138 


Johnson & Johnson —.~..~- 
When issued___- ws ‘ ; : -- ; a fk : " i 

Jones & Laugniin Steel Corp. < ' 37 '8 3% ‘ oe 25 o4"8 2 < 4 JO, ‘ b§42 «6 ‘ 907% 55%, 5223 59%, 531% 59% 
5% preferred series A_--.-~--~.~- ) 972 8 ‘ 3% @ 96% of ‘ ‘ ‘ 9 71% 993, 9714 99 99 4 992 

Joy Mig Co 46 50%» 4! 447, 51 


K 


Keiser Aluminum & Chem Corp...33' 
444% convertible preferred-__...100 
4%, preferred 
4°4% convertible preferred 

Kansas City Power & — Co com__* 45 49 
3.8% preferred..._....---- .100 L 78 80 
4% preferred __. j ..100 : 9B 2 2 : ‘ 2 9242 90's 9242 ‘ ‘ § 3 86 38 85 26 
see pestered... —.........+...- 198 984 9642 OF of 2 2'» 103 10142 21, 97 3 95 Gf 1, 001, 94 
430% preisrred...._.___..__..___.._1@ 1X 91 : “9 Ro 
4.35°7 preferred 100 9: 95 j y! 98 


3H44 4774 
68 9442 
4114 425, 
99%. 108 


Kensas City Southern Ry Co 

4% non-cum preferred____. 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co_--- 
Kansas Power & Lient Co com. 
Kayser-Roth Corp : 
Kelsey-Hayes Co_.-- ra 
Kennecott Copper Corp- ieitieiaienaaeed 
Kern County Land Co__-.-..--.-~.-2. 
Kerr-McGee Oil Ind Inc_-..-----~--. 

4'.% convertible prior preferred 


ee 
MOMS wHps WwW ad 
h en se 


Ato 


Keystone Stee] & Wire Co 
Kimberly-Clark Corp —__ ~~. 
King-Seelev Corp__--___- 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 
Koppers Co Inc__-.-.-_~_. 
4‘c preferred 
SE a 
Kresge (8S S) Co_-..._-_~-- siecle 
Kress (S H) & Co. ; .-10 
ee a 
Kroger Co (The)-_.- e 1 
When issued 


L 


Laclede Gas Co...--- 
4.32% preferred series A 

Le Consolidada S A one 
Preferred 

Lane Bryant Inc 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corp 

— @ames) & Sons Co-_....-.-.---3 
3.85° preferred 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co-.. 


~ 
= 


WeroOWH 
KPOUMO-1b 
®t ts @ 


Lehigh Valley Industries__- 
$3 non-cum Ist preferred 
60c non-cum 2nd preferred_-_. 5 
Lehigh Valley RR Co..............-- - 
Lehman Corp (The) 
When issued________ 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp 2642 ; 
Lerner Stores Corp 53 35 16 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co_...... 2 75% ; 73% 


Libby McNeil & Libby._.__-_.-~_- 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co 
7% preferred 

Lily Tulip Cup Corp 

Link Belt Co 

Lionel Corp (The)-....--.--.... 2. 11 12% 

List Industries Corp_....- steelhead 1 37 7 6% 738 

Litton Industries Inc 394 K 36% 43% 
Aircraft Corp 1 383 3% 39! 427 

Loew's Inc ; a 5 354 54 13% 1414 


8% 95% 
68 Jt, 
145 147% 
67 73 
53 5542 


ee 
Hon oe] 
a1 Grito to to * 


eo 
10 Wo «Tho 


Lone Star Cement Corp_. 7 : 32% 35 

Lone Star Gas Co 351 357 35 36% 
4.84% convertible preferred ~~ 100 2 108%4 112% 

Long Island Lighting Co.........__10 225 23% 2236 23% 
7 ns oan omni nis ae sie on 
6@ series B preferred 1% 104 10342 10342 
4.25% preferred series D : ee 82 6632 
4.35% preferred series E ‘ ‘ 1, 92% na ee 
4.40% series G cony pfd ; 105% 102 104%4 


—— SD Oat ancients inneumietialigies -10 23% 4 534 43% «= 424 544% 


7% preferred 100 BY; 2 140 135% 1371; 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co (Ky) ___° Ys 30% 2914 32. 
Louisville & Nashville RR Co_....._50 1% 6246 5542 60% 
Lowenstein (M) & Sons Inc , 3% 4 Fr 1354 12 13 

; 31, 675 , . 
Lykes Bros Steamship Co__._._. 10 ae = “ 


MacAndrews & For ES 2° 3014 26 ‘ 26 2 26 265 O57 rn 

6% preferred parse Cc anti B . er one = 26! 27 a6 26 8 2574 27 254% 27%%4 2644 275% 2i% < 8 28%, 29%% 28'4 30 28 29%, 2944 312 

Mack Truck Inc_-._.__________ S 21% 26% 23 26% 33% 35% 23% 28% ‘sa%— toes, 1205, 1232s 120,, 125 119% 123° 11842 123 11942 119% 119% 11914 
Macy dt i) Co ine as He Be Sou tisk Got Soe oe” sat So Beth B% 2 20% 0 9% Bi 2 aL a8ik B28, te. Sate. BS 
26 31! ! 3¢ 2% 8 3% 4 33% ; 3514 38 3642 38% 365 9 j 393 
7842 84% 83 8434 83 84% 82 8544 84% 88 86 85 87% 841% 82 8414 B24 8414 83 . =. io a 
a = , -- om ae - or ee iia 2 at ao ae me os oa 16% 17% 1694 177%; 4 f 
Madison Square Gerden Corp---.-...° 8 8% 8% 8% 8% 9 8% 10% 10% 11% il 3% S% ii% i% 11% ii 1% 41% 19% 11% 33% inte a7it 


Nee eee ttt ee Se 
NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. 
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1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1958 






od January February March "Ap ril May June July August September October November December 
STOCKS Lew High Low High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High Low High Lew High Low High Lew High 
Par 
Magic Chef-Food Giant Markets 1 127, 17 
4°. convertible preferred.__- --10 7% 9! ; . ; : 
Magma Copper Co_.........-......10 31% 3734 33 38 347, 49%. 41 4375, 387, 44! 40', 46% 397% 475% 435, 49'4 45'4 54% 51% T1', Gl's G69%n 55% 64's 
Maguavox Co (The: eavicamias oil 3044 33% 34 36"4 3478 37 35'4 36! 3512 37 35142 38! 37° 39! 3575 38 367% 42'4 3675 40°: 39'2 58%. 49's 60's 
4°‘. convertible preferred 50 S ; SE ; 55 57! 55 563% 5434 583% 57 59 54% §7! 5612 61 531!» 58 58 821. 70°, 861. 
Mahoning Coal RR Co-_-_-. 50 395 400 390 §=6. 4420 400 400 292'5 425 400 425 420 450 425 425 415 420 400 425 424!» 430 430 450 450 450 
Mallory «P R) & Co ; » oa an 285; 25%4 273% 235, 26 2334 263% 25 2654 25% 30! 2% 30%; 30' 3414 30 33° 2915 34%, 34 3974 
Manati Sugar Co - oil 5% 7k. 6°” 71% 6'% 74 6 iM 64 7! 7 vir 67% 75 6"s 7% 67, B34 6°54 7? 6's 674 534 624 
Mandel Bros Inc - ° 6 7 6! T's 5*4 612 5! 6" ‘sn 6%4 574 6"s 5! 654 6 6! 6 6°s 6's 7 675 8a Ghs 778 
Manhattan Shirt Co S$ 12% 13° 127, 14! 13 13% 13 14%, 12', 133% 12', 14 124% 133 13%4 17 14 154 1434 15%, 142 15% 14%5 1642 
Manning Maxwell & Moore 12.50 21 26 24 2733 23% 253% 23 2434 227%, 24% 22% 2434 22% 26% 25 2634 2534 267% 25 28! 25 27% 25's 27 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration Corp _._1 Se | 64 Os q's 6"%s Tle 6's 7 6'%4 T's 6s 67% 6% 66 6'% 654% 6's 6'2 6's 6's G's 6%% 6 6" 
Marathon Corp - sme 1656 27% 1344 195% 151: 7, 1642 201% 1812 201; 194% 23% fn Ze Se x 5 i wes xe ail Ki on 
Marine Midland Corp._- a 18'2 19! 185, 19%. 19%e 20%% 19% 205% 2015 213% 210s «225% 21! 22'% 211% 221% 2145 22%%4 2254 24% 22% 24% 22 23%% 
4°> convertible preferred__._....-..50 5li2 534 51 i 53'4 52%4 56 54'2 56 54°4 58%5 57% 611% 58 604 583 60 58° 63! 62°, 67 64 64's 63's 64 
Marquette Cement Mfg Co. .....-...4$ 2553 30% 30% 35 33 3474 33% 35 33°, 36! 36 387% 39 45\% 43°, 50% 4612 » 50! 48'2 52 51 55% 5455 59% 
Marshall Pield & Co .........-......% 29%, 34%% 31% 35% 312 34% 33°4 36! 3514 383% 335% 35%4 35 383% 377% 39%, 39% 41! 40%, 43% 39%3 45%» 40'» 42%» 
444% preferred _...~...-.--.... 100 61's 86'2 83'4 8752 8412 86 84 88 8714 90 88 93 91 931% 89 921% 8474 87! 85 89 88 93% 90'y 93 
Marts Co (Zine) ... 22. sch 321% 363 31°54 34% 31 35 31% 335% 2 337% 3 34% 32% 3514 3934 351 30 33 30's 3574 20% 36's 30% 33% 
Mesonite Corp . C 95! 2991, 74, 295, 2874 301: 2874 30% 28 293% 2914 321% 3.1: 3415 333%, 37% 36! 38 33) 367% 33'2 417, 361, 42%6 
May Department Stores Co ee 38 36 39! 3614 383 7 40' 40's 42%, 39 41% 40°, 43'2 41 4:3 42's 44's 43'_ 46 43': 45%. 44%— 492 
$3.75 preferred ons I 79 81! 80's 82 80 81! 79 815 81! 83's 83 oe 82 8512 81'2 84 76 q 76'2 79 75! 79 76 7835 
$3.75 preferred series 1947 -- 7812 80 BO 82 79 81 79 81% 80% 84 84 853 83 85 76 84! 75 80 1744 %9 76 77'2 76 87842 
$3.40 preferred . . 7 71 70 72 70 72 70 7214 G2 73% 73 7515 74% 77 71 16 66°4 71 68 69 69's 70 68°, 71 
Maytag Co (The}_- . __@ 23! 247 941, 251% 955 29 26! 2814 98!, 291, 285 317 315, 357 3414, 3914 37%8 39! 39%, 46 43'2 49° 13's 46 
$3 preference - . °* s0% 51 51 52 51% 521% 51 5242 52 532 531s 541, 544% 55 54 55%) 54 55 54 56 55 56! 5542 56% 
$3 preference called ; . . 3 ts : sa ‘ 55% 55% oi . 
McCall Corp ---~--- pamewreensine, 13 14! 13%, 14% 137 145; 14% 15% 15%, 16! 155s 17%% 15%% 16 16 17%; 16 17°4 1675 18's 16'4 17%2 16°4 20 
McCord Corp comm on . 3 21 24 20 23% 20 21%: 18's 22% 20 221, 20 21*% 20 25 2334 2544 233 271: 26 33! 2848 30°%4 28\2 30! 
$2.50 preferred 0 39! 4” +2 #2! 41 42! 39% 41 39 42 41 421% 41! 4? 4154 42%, 41*, 42! 417 43 44 44 44 45 
McC Stores Corp 0c 11! 12 11% i2 11 11% 107 11! 107 11° li’, 11%%4 11°, 117 11! 12 12 13 12 1344 13 137; 13 1354 
3'2% convertible preferres 100 62 74! 74 79 75 78! 4 75 7842 «75'S «4797 7742 80 "7% 80 73 76! 74} 9! 7642 79! 77 7932 77's 83%2 
McDermott (J Ray’ & Co Ine. 1 ‘. 2834 33% 29 31% 2834 36% 34% 38! 33% 377 35% 3734 35% 39 38% 50 45'2 56 49 561. 
McGraw Edison Co 3634 37 35 37% 33% 36 3173 333% 315 35% 32%, 34%  j%j%332'%2 36! 3514 38! 3714 417% 3734 417 36 38): 37%, 640 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co In¢ 3 6« 39 41 39 42% 39%2 43 4153 45% 44 463s 4542 46%, 43 463 43 46% 45%, 53 4815 52445 49%4 59 5514 59% 
McGregor-Doniger Inc class A l 10'2 11%% 11 11°%% 113% 23, 12 15% 14 15% 145% 15! 14%, 16% 15%> 161: 15's 16! 16% 17's 16%4 20% 18 19%, 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines Ltd 5 68! 77! 71! 774 745 78. 73 77 77! 853% 82! 847 79 88 8542 897% 83 8715 84! 90 85 93° 87 98 
McKesson & Robbins Ink 18 52 57'4 56%, 5974 57! 64 5814 63 58! 63 5634 60 5734 61 57'4 60%) 59 65', 62 67'% t4'n 70’. 65 10 
McLean Trucking Co I 8%, = 9%, 8% 9% 8% 9 Bi 93 855 9% 7% 91% 73%, 8% 7a 8% 73% Bhs 7% Bhs Tia 9's S 8% 
Mcliellan Stores Co 1 1344 15% 13! 15). 13 137 125% 13% 12 13%. 1314 13% 13% 147 14% 15% 14°, 15 14% 167% 16%a 7 1574 16°28 
McQuay-Norris Mfg Co 10.13% 15! 14 15! 14 1614 1542 153% I5te 16 1555 16% 16's, 18% 17's «6177 173% «619 173%. .19 18's 20 18%2 22%, 
Mead Corp (The) 5S 35 714 34 37% 34 353% 33% 35% 33% 357 3414 3714 3534 41% 41 4314 40's 475% 3 464, 4142 45% 41%, 43%4 
4', preferred (1st series) 100 BE 93 93 93! 92 931. 94! 96 9414 96 94 951: 94 94 . 9412 95's 93 94 92% 93 93'2 9342 
Melville Shoe Corp__ ndipeinaieeniiamean< Se 25 231% 255, $23! 2514 247%, 265% 25 6% 2314 25% 2234 241% 22%, 24% 23 2376 22% 24°%% 22% 2478 23 24 
4°o preferred series B--. 100s 79 82°, 81 83! 80 82'4 82! 84!) 82'2 85 B2'4 83% 78)2 82 79%s 81 78°54 «681 7842 80! 7842 80 79 80'5 
Mengel Co (The! . 1 56 63! 6G7%4 73 70 7 65! 80! 74 92 88 9514 87 9615 . ios o- ~ -— -- ~- -~ 
Mercantile Stores Co Inc_-._-..-3.6673 19% 20%, 20 217 21%s 217% 21 223%, 22% 231 223% 25% 24'%2 27 251% 26 2434 27 267% 29 284% 30'2 29'4 32 
Merck & Co Inc___.__--~- ..-1623¢ 36% 42% 40's 44%, 43 4914 45 50% 48, 5455 493% 56% 533% 60 5532 65 64 133% 6512 72 68%_ 79% 72‘ 83% 
$3.50 cumulative preferred._....--_ ° 79 82 8o 83 81's 82 80'2 82 B37, 86 84 84 85 85 80 82 77 80 74 79! 7B%s 80%. 79'» 80 
$4 convertible 2nd preferred___._._- © 109% 122 119 130 124 140 130 14645 140 = 157 145'% 161 15942 172 16512 180 186 «21245 +4196 207. = pe oe 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co a ee 32 33% 30% 34 325, 353% 331, 353% 32% 3434 34% 387% 3734 48 411% 45% 4234 53°. . 47 51'4 42'2 46 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott 12.50 15° 1 18 19! 18 193 17% 18% 17 183% 17142 19% 1742 18's 16's 1842 16 171% 16! 177; i7% 19%: i7' 19'% 
Mesta Machine Co 5 39 43" 415, 46 43 49 45% 464, 45! 50 46%, 48 47 53 50*.4 G1: 54 56°%%4 553% 60! E84n 61% 7 62% 
Metropolitan Edison 3.90’. pfd ser..100 4&4’: 90 BY 90 87 92 8624 91% 892 921: 89 91 901% 9114 84 89%, 78 83 82 85! 83's 85 82 84" 
4.35°> preferred serie ----+-100 94 100 98'> 98' S8 101 100'a 102 100 102 987% 101 99 100 96 98! 93 971% 93 9545 92 97 91 93 
3.85°o preferred serie ------100 86 89 89 90's 86'2 89! 88 89 87 8942 8742 8742 85% 87 32 8415 179 82" 80'2 82 82'2 83% 8) a3 
3.802 preferred serie ; ..100 85 86 8512 8712 86 88 84 88 86% 88 88'>2 90 90 92 a 80 80 79 2 al 8344 80 84 
4.45 preferred serie 100 97 100 100 §=10143 10142 103 10112 101'2 101'2 102% 9842 102% 102 103 104 104 99 102 98! 100/ -- 99 99 
Miami Copper Co___.___--. ae ie oe |. 24% 29% 24% 31 26% 2874 27% 295%, 28%, 32% 29% 34% 30% 35% 30% 37% 3545 40% 3494 38% 33 36. 
Middle South Utilities Inc_.......-.-10 34% 384s 3758 39% 3854 42% 40 43% 4053 43% 41% 431, 425% 45% 4114 447% 41% 4342 4275 -45': 45'2 46 45% 48% 
Midland Enterprises Inc_.........-..-1 29% 33% 30 3: 32% 33 31 32% 30 30% 285% 30 285g 36% 3414 3514 34 39 3534 3742 35'2 36% 33 36 
Midland Ross Corp common ae 3534 3934 27 421% 38 43 381% 41 54° 3934, 37 40° 3714 40% 38 39%4 39 427% 40'% 43% 4014 42! 39 +4 
Ble ist preferred_. _.100 78 867 832% BG 81 B5%%4 82 85! 84 B61. 84} 88 8244 86 82 83! 82! 85 8234 84! 82) 41, 2! 2 86° 
Midwest Vii Corp 10 2542 27! 254— 24 2514 30! 28 295, 281% 30% 3044 32) 3074 38% 36% 39! 3415 387% 36% 39 3642 367% 5'» 38%% 
Minerals & Ghemical Corn of Amer l 14% 17%, 16%, 21 16'> 18 165, 1 16%4 181 165%, 18% 17 19 184% 205% 17°53 18%% 17°—% 19%» 16° 18% 17's 19% 
MinneapoliseHoneywell Reg Co_____1.50 76 83%, 7814 85% 801» 88 ‘ 81% eat, 8312 90! 8734 92% 881% 99% 9414 99% 93%4 101’. 9244 98% 95% 114 110, 326 
Minneapolis-Moline Co___. aol 7 11 8%, 10 8i2 «9 8 9 9 13% 11 12% 11% 13% 1242 15% 14% 17 16%, 18% 17% 20% 18% 19% 
$5.50 1st preferred Sa oa 59 66 65 65 64 65 65 66 65 66 6514 70 69 71 7144 78! 76'2 179 80'4 96 88's 96 91h 93 
$1.50 2nd preferred _ aan 13%, 167; 14 1644 143% 15% 154% 15% 16! 19% 18 181% 17 18 18'5 22! 913, 23% 93M 27" 24 28 243% 26 
Minneapolis & St Louis Ry wae 18%, 18% 19 1812 21% 20 22 20). 217 21% 223%, 20% 22% i 21%2 24 23% 25%, 24% 27% 2642 27% 27'e 28% 
Minn St P & SS Marie RR Co ” 117 137 12 14 2! 13'°4% 12% 13? 123, 13%; 12) 33/4 13%% 16! 145, 157 14% 167% 15% 18 17! 20° 18'2 20% 
Minnesota Mining & Mig Co ° 75 78" 4 733: 81! 74! 193% 7410 Tile 75 801; 78 83 7914 94% 89 4 9142 9734 91! 100 99 107 Ma 102 va aaa 
£4 preferred os > ¥. 96 9432 96! 97'2 98%, 9812 99 99 99! 99 100 98 100 99%% 100 94 99% 95 102 10243 10243 102 44 102 si 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co 2.50 21'2 25 3% 2542 23% 24% 23% 25 25 27% 264, 28%—8 27 291% 28 31% 30 3475 33% 35%. 33's 35's 2% (3% 
Minnesota Power & Light Ci ° 627% 31 9%, 30! 29%4 31 305, 333%, 32% 33 23% 33% 3134 335 311% 34% 31 324 31 325 32%a 345 31%, 35% 
Minute Maid Corp 1 47 7 65 Bl 7\e 87 8% 10 9% 11 10 12 105% 12% 1155 16! 15 17° 16 18" 1645 18% 16 18% 
Mission Corp ~~~. 1 33! 36 31 37 32 363 3 7 35! 37! 36) 40 37 421, 41 44 39% 44% 38 43 38% 43'4 40', 42%2 
Mission Development Co__.-.___..___-5 1834 227 18% 231 19% 21% 19 aii 303, 227%, 21 23% 21 23% 23% 25% 21% 24 22. «2442 «=: 20% 22% 20% =S2% 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp...-...--.10 27 30 2914 307 27, 30 37% 313, 30 32% 31% 33% 33% 35% 3444 36% 32% 35% 34 37% 34% 38% 36% 88% 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR Co_...____* 43% 53% 4% 57,4 5 65% 5% qe 617% g 8%, 97% 8 91 q1 844 7% 94% 7% 9% ™ 9h a 8% 
7% preferred series A___...--....100 30%2 377; 34% 39 36 433, 38 49 4534 49% 491% 5734 50% 613% 574 59% 57%4 65 6242 66% 61% 67% 60 66%2 
Missouri Pacific RR class A....---.-* 21 24 21% 25 214_ 24! 20 24! 234% 27% 2634 30 2844 3258 31% 34 31 36 3144 36% 35% 38%% 37 437 8 
Missouri Public Service Co a : ae : = = . mid Be i ’ eg 16% 17% 16% 17} 16%, 17% 17% 19% 
Mohasco Industries In« — intel 4° 6 5 57 5M 55; ‘5 “6% "5 ; "6! 57% 7434 6°%s 7% 6's 9% 8% 10% 9'2 12" 11's 13%2 11 %e 414% 
342% preferred 100 52 56 5456 5312 60 57% 59 57 58 #=‘57% 65% 6342 66 67 72% 70% 72% <69% 1 G3... on 
4.20°% preferred 100 _— sé: 67 66% 67 67—si«s72 66% 69 67 69 6753 73 7 7742 781% 82) 80 8242 80 84! il 90 69'4 I< 
Mojud Co Ine 1.25 834 95 93 1! ” ; ' 0%; 93 10! 11! 105 11% 11% 11% 1l% 12'2 1l°s, 13 1244 13% 13°» 16% 
Monarch Machine Tool Co_.......-.-® 1542 17? 161 177, 16% 191, 171% 9 17 18 17% 173 17% 1834 18% 20 19 20%  18'2 20 1834 19% ar 9% 
=e I ___ 95 11%, 13 11° 2 11%2 12: 11% 2 11% 123 12 145; 13 133% 13 13% 13 14° 13%s 14% 13% 1442 12 13% 
ass A certificates “Ss : ee i ; 2 : : 2 he ox ae e ae 08 on aa an in. ae aa ote é< -—— 
Class B___- aman == 6%  %% 7 im = "6 “ihe Met 7 55a «6% 5% 8% 6% 8% 7 BY 7 871 s&% om . a 7 
Monsanto Chemical Co____ ome 0 2a 32 35%, 3142 33% ae%e 31%, «= 30'y 31% 30% 33% 31% 35% 32% 364 33% 35% 4% 2 6 = “7 = ou 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co_.....--_5 22% 2534 23% 2555 237, 261% 245 27 26% 27 2517, 28% 296% 28% 26%, 28 2748 27% 26! a 27% 27 31% 29*2 31 ‘2 
Montana Power Co (The) ...._-.-___ © 45 48! 46 47%, 45%, 493 47 53 5134 54 54 563 5442 59% 5354 58% 54 6044 60 64%. 64 68'4 6644 Te 
Montecatini Mining & Chemical— o7 3 9 3 °1" 
American shares 1,000 lire 18 18 17% 18? 17%, «18! 1736 «(17 167 18% 14% 17 15% 17% 1775 18%. 1794 18% 17% 18! 18%4 8620 19%=s 21'4 
a . instal - . 975 ‘ 32: 3042 33% 3: 37'2 
Monterey Oil Co 1 1842 205 1845 20%; 18% 213 4 2234 22% 24% 22% 26% 23% 27% 265% 30% 27% 31% 29% 32% 30'2 33% 2°99 2 
Montgomery Ward & Co Inc on 337 325% 3334 334% 361% 33 35% 35 36! 34%4 3734 36%4 38! 37% 39% 37% 39% 37% 33% 8 Hr “% oe eg 
Moore-McCormack Lines Inc --12 17% 197 18%, 19% 18 19% 18% 1932 18% 19% 17% 19% 18% 19! 18% 20% 18% 20% 19% 20% 20% 21%a 20% 233, 
Morrell (John) & Co__~_-__. “=10 11%2 14% 13% 14% 14% 16% 14% 16 1443 1512 14% 15% 15 17 16% 19 17%e 18% 16% oa a pean a33e 6042 
Motorola Inc ____- : 3 38% 41% 3842 42! 38° 1, 6411, 36 38%, 35 385; 37% 41 38 14 41% 4044 45% 4442 49% 47 = 53 504s, 5540 5 7534 
Motor Products Corp = 375 37 38 37% 3834 38% 3942 38% 4442 42 48% 47 55% 61 534 51% 55 53 6012 61 Aa 63% 16% 
Motor Wheel Corp —S 1 16% 13% 14% 13. 14% 12% 13% 12% 13% 13 14% 1338 14% 14% 16% 14% 16% 15% 17° tg A > 29 ¥, 
Mueller Brass Co ee 1915 244 23%, 243 24° 2634 23% 25% 23% 257% 25 26! 25 29% 281% 31% 30% 31% 29 30% 28% o> = 25%. 
Munsingwear Inc -..-_.-....------__5 17 18% 17% 18 17%; 20% 18% 19% 194% 20 19% 19% 19% 213 21 23% 21% 23% 22% 25% 23% 26 oa 
Murphy Co (G C) cidieetiaiimienaaian Mane, aa 33% 36? 361, 383, 38 39% 38  =%39% 37% 38% 37% 40% 387% 4242 38% 40 39. 43% «hte “44% 43% 33% 
Murray Corp of America____ .---10 1934 233% 227% 2434 21 26% 21 2714 245% 28% 25% 32% 2732 29% 27%4 30% 27%2 30% 27% 30% 29 3342 30% 43 ’ 
Myers (F E) & Bros__.._...~- ale | ae 41 38 41 91% 4342 41 44% 41% 43 41 43 40%, 4342 4342 47 47 50 46 50 4545 43 45 








NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. 
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STOCKS 


Nate Corp 
Nations! Acme Co 
Nati Airlines Inc__ ‘ 
Natio Automotive Fibres In 
National Aviation Corp. ; 
Richts 
Natio Paecwist Co... .._..«< ‘ 
7 preferred. _ ; ‘ 
Nati Can Corp : 
Natio: c h Re er « 
Nationa!) C Lite Lr 
Nationa! Cylinder Gas Co__ - 
Nationa! Dairy Products Corp... 
Nationa! Department Stores Corp 
National Distillers & Chemical Co 
| 414° preicrred series of 1951. 
7 National Piel Gas Co __..-_-- 
i National Gypsum Co__....-____ ~~ 
i $4.50 preferred 
National Lead Co 


f‘s precerred A 

«> preferred BE ot 
National Linen Service Co 
National Malleable & Stee 


enyevenedl 


a 


5 


rp._5 
-~100 
ani 
enna 


2 


106 


__100 


a 


Ca t Co__* 


National Share Corp in 
Richt» : . 
National Stee Corp . ini tence 
Natio Suear Refining Co (The) 
Nufional Supply Co (The)? 5 
Nationa! Tea Co 5 
National Theatre 1 
National U. S. Radiator os 1 
Nationa! Vulcanized Fibre Co el 
ES een 1 
Neh Cor; = 1 
Neisner Pros Inc.........~- oan 
i Newhberrs Co (J J)_.-~.-.. i ° 
37% preferred 100 
‘ 
: 
. 
‘ New England Electric System 1 
' Right 
N J Power & Light Co 4% pid ser__100 
Newmont Mining Corp_...._--~-~ 10 
Newport News Ship & Dry Dock Co .} 
New York Air Brake Co 5 
New York Central RR Co oa * 
WN Y Chicago & St Louis RR Co 15 
New York Dock 5‘) non-cum pfd 
i New York & Harlem RR Co 50 
| 
‘ 
! N Y New Haven & Hart RR Co . 
1 Preferred 5‘c¢ series A... 100 
: New York Shipbuilding _.____ i 
N ¥ State Elec & Gas Corp com — 
$3.75 preferred. es .100 
i Niagara Mohawk Power Corp com_.__* 
i 3.40% preferred bs cacialllaas 100 
: 3.60% preferred 100 
: 3.90 preferred 100 
‘ 4.10% preferred___...._- -. 100 
5.25’, preferred ..100 
i $.85%. preferred 100 
Niagara Share Corp .§ 
5 Nopeo Chemical Co s 2 
7 Norfolk & Western Ry Co 25 
' Adjustment preferred —. 25 
North American Aviation Inc 1 
Northeast Capital Corp a 
Northern Central Ry Co 50 
Northern Natural Gas Co 10 
Rights j 
Common new _.~%8 
§12° preferred 100 
; §.80°7 preferred 100 
’ Northern Pacific Ry Co 5 
7 When issued 
‘ Norther; States Power Co (Minn) 5 
Preferred $3.60 series enn sindiiensitnodaaee 
: Pretcrred $4.10 series... _- ..~100 
; Preterred $4.08 series_._.cu___..__100 
. Preferred $4.11 series__....__...- 100 
Preferred $4.16 series_._...._._._100 
3 Northrop Aircraft Inc_......___..____ 1 
Horthwest Airlines Inc............—— 10 
; SE alae a 
5'44°> convertible preferred 20 
: yy See .25 
* Norwich Pharmacal Co 1.25 
. 
Ohio Edison Co common____________12 
| lk AS 100 
Saet eee ................--.. 100 
me NN ere 100 
ot ee | a 100 
a AU TR een: ° 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co com. .10 
New aia 5 
@% preferred .......... sideline 
4.24°- preferred series 100 


Oklahoma Natural Gas___- 
; Whe. issued_ o 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 

4.25% 
Oliver Corporation 
442% convertible preferred____. 


a 


----5 


conv pfd series of 1951._..100 


100 





January 


Lew 


160' 
135'4 


‘a 


104 
107 


3214 


16°s 
771 


7734 
88 
87 
87 
901% 
99 1, 


1044 


243% 
315, 


26'4 
39 
95 
72 
66 





NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. 


High 


19% 


93%. 


997 


1672 


142! 


4 


16%, 


20°; 
33! 


60%» 


4 


234% 


427% 


101 


93% 
72%4 


February 
Low High 
12 14 
45 47 
15 17*» 
107 1] 
25 30 
1's 1'4 
13°, 46' 
162 167'% 
10 10 
21 23 
33 37% 
39%% 41! 
13 15’ 
224%, 23' 
90's 92%, 
18*4 19's 
3% 47'% 
91144 93! 
89 103 
16012 164%» 
139! 142'. 
14% 14 
227, 26'2 
15%% 16'% 
49 3*4 
33 % 34 
36 tt 
46"; 4% 
75 B"% 
7% B42 
11 12's 
5 5° 
13% 14 
11's 117% 
28%, 2942 
T7'« 76). 
15*%4 1b! 
bo 35! 
73 BO! 
3738 4374 
1814 2114 
13° 154 
19's 237% 
200 200 
i! y 
154 on 
26% 294% 
39%. 42%, 
84 84 
31% 33%: 
413% 13% 
80 60 
61! B4'4 
106 10 
20% 21! 
33 341.2 
54's 611. 
22 23 
295 317 
17'4 18 
68 69 
49! Sli4 
4 ’ 
104'2 106 
107 109'. 


35 38'%4 


l7*a 18 
79 82 
90 92 
90 90 
91% 92 


924% 9242 
22 3+ 24%%4 
12% 14% 
24% 24% 


31 33% 


53% 547% 
9742 99%. 
86 88 
9934 10144 
99 101 
2948 31% 
42% 441, 
17% 7% 
93 95 


3744 4342 
99 1017% 


15% 916 


March 
Low High 
12*2 3 
45° 53! 
14 16',4 
107; 2! 
23° 26 

ig ] 
ie 47%, 

158* 163°. 
10 12 
55% 58! 
21%. 23 
344% 37° 
40%, 45 
13'2 14%, 
22%% 23! 


9142 94 
19% 20 


44°, 47%. 
93° 4 95 
85% 92'% 
158 161 
139'2 141’. 
14%, 15 
22" 26 
154 16 
44'> 52 
33% 35 
35 %% 37 
47 51 
B's 9 
7 8), 
10%4 11% 
5°s §° 
13° 14'% 
10'% 11'%4 
267% 30! 
78 78! 


15°: 16'4 


85 B6 
74's 81 
35 40 
18'4 20 
13'4 14%,5 
19 20° 
o” 4 b 
15% 17% 
2542 28 
42's 44 
83 85 
324% 33! 
721, 73% 
76 7812 
81 83 
93 93 
104! 107! 
194 20*% 
324% 36 
54! 5815 
221% 22! 
26! + 287; 
167, 18%: 
66 68. 
50'4 3 
105 106 
108'2 110 
35758 40's 
L734 187; 
7642 7942 
89%, 92 
8742 911, 
90 91% 
92142 9342 
223% 23%2 
12% 


14\%4 
32% 357% 
51% 


9742 99 
87 88 


99%4 101 
9812 98%% 
29%4 33% 


42%, 45% 


17% 17 
9342 95 


35 3914 
10144 102 

8 9% 
711% 7 


April 
Low High 
Ll‘ 13 
50's 3 
14° LD! 
11 12 
24 t; 
44 ti 

159 167 
11° 14 
5 4 
20 os 8 
3. 36! 
43 44 
13%% 15% 
217 237% 
91 924 
19%, 20% 
45 47° 
95 97 


B4's 877 


159 166 
139 141 
14%% 15 
22%% 295 
15' 16's 


47's 50". 


32 34 
33 3B’ 
49 54 
c 38 
7 G4, 
10"4 11',4 
535 57 
13%2 14! 
10% 117, 
28! 32 
77 80 
15 Li 
11/64 
88 88 
42° 78! 
G14 387, 
18° 19° 
13'% 16 
18 21% 
95 95 
) T\5 
14 17 
254% 27's 
43144 45'5 
81 84 
32” 35 
12%2 73 
767s 80 
81 88! 
90 92 
106 108 
102' 104', 
197 21144 
g2'4 35'. 
53%4 59 
23 2342 
26%% 29° 
17} 19! 
63! 68 
517% + 
26% 28 
106 107 
108! lll’. 
35%%4 39's 


18's 204% 


76% 811 , 
8932 9032 
8842 895, 
8845 90%%4 
92% 92% 
22% 23%% 


12%, 145% 
38% 


3342 


52%% 96 


997% 

88 90%, 

10012 1021, 
100 100 

30% 335% 

4344 45% 

17% 18% 


29%— 325% 
31% 35% 
8% 9% 
764% 79% 


May 
Low High 
1] 12 
19 90 
14! 15 
12 13 
4 49 

162 166! 
11 13 
] e 
43 47 
15 18 
23 24' 
91 95 
19 20' 
46°*% 4u°4 
95 100 
16§2'4 164%4 
139 141? 
147; 16°a 
21 2444 
157; 16" 
49 53 
34 4 
1” »4 
B'% g! 
B14 9! 
10 il 
5 64% 
14 14!. 
11%, 11%s 
80 B23 
16 | 
Be 96 
75 79'%4 
JO" 4 38° 4 
L7*4 19%, 
14°, 15 
0 22! 
220 225 
6 7 
16 17 
26 28 
44°, 47' 
83 84144 
3¢ 36" 
74 74 
79 80! 
85! 88! 
91 91 
106%. 108 
103°, 105'.4 
21 22 
35! 39 
58 62! 
2834 314, 
18%, 20 
65 67 
26%; 29° 4 
106 108'%4 
111 113'2 
37 39'2 
19'» 20*8 
80 8142 
89 9142 
91% 91% 
90 91%% 
92%, 93% 
225, 25% 
13% 147% 
231% 2342 
35%4 397 
54%3 557% 
99% 10142 
88 9234 
101% 1021, 
100' 102 
3242 35%68 
45 477% 
18144 185% 
94 98 


June 





30%4 633%4 31% 
33% 35% 33 
1034 12% 11 
81 8542 80'4 


July 
Low High Low High 
] 12 l 13 
47' 49 47 34! 
i4 15 14! 16% 
12 15 13! 15%% 
9 2t 2." 2i 
4% 1 4.,' 4: 
162! 16% 160'2 167 
11 14 11°, 13 
5? 71 64 69! 
44'% 47" 4 43 46 
16 '2 17*s 
2342 24% 23 26! 
90*s 94 90 94 
20's 21%. 20'4 21'2 
46's 48 4h 52 
95%. 100 937, 96% 
6s! 94 90'2 1017, 
162 168 162 166 
39 143 136 143 
15“ 4 16! 16'2 167; 
1 24% 2342 27% 
16! 17% i7% 19 
49 52% 5144 61% 
5! 3B 36) 38! 
2 54'4 49 52 
‘ 9 8 8 
9he 10 9 10 
104 2! 107 11*%,4 
5%4 6! 5 t 
13 14 13%4 14'« 
ll‘. 11 11%. 12'4 
32! 33 324% 34 
82 8 61 64! 
l7'4 18's 17 li 
94 94 0 90 
77 85 78 BY 
36°4 39 36! 40 
18 20 18 19 
15 18 157% 19 
21's 247 24 27'4 
100 107 105 105 
205 225 
i 7 ; 
li's 18 16 19 
25° 29 25 27 
5'4 47'4 44! 47 
2 83 31 83! 
34! 3 4%, 35% 
74 T4'4 74? 76 
76 80 79 807 
84'4 we 0 85! 
90 91 88 89", 
105' 108 105 107 
103 105 101 103 
20 yy 214 25 
36 39! Sits 40! 
Ol! 65 62°54 O94 
23 2 22 23 
0 33 307 35 
18'4 19% 19° 22 
65 69! 65! 7 
28%. 29" 28'2 30 
107'% 109°, 107°« 109 
lli's 113'% 109 112%. 
38%) 41's 39 43'4 
20'2 22 2014 217s 
80°, 83! 7842 82 
9142 94 89'2 92 
- ‘ 90'. 92 
92'4 94'%4 89%4 92% 
9242 92'2 91% 913 
233% 25%, 24°45 267 4 
144% 1546 14% 17 
227 234% 2342 24 
39 44 41 45 
5344 55158 5344 56%4 
99*, 103 9842 102 
88 9212 84%, 901. 
100*4 103 100'4 102‘. 
99 1101's 98 101 
3434 397% 384% 425, 
477%—_ 50 49 5042 
18 187% 17% 18% 
9642 98 95 972 


337% 
3844 
13 
845, 


August 
Lew High 
0 4 
15 17 
1 14 
% 9 
47 wv 
158 1432 
11 1 
ei 70 
23 24 
43 45 
24! 25 
91%, 94 
20%, 21 
52'., 55 
92 or 
100°% 105%,4 
156'2 164 
132'2 13¢ 
16° 17 


25'4 5 


18's 193 


60 Ob 
37 * 40 
»U yt 
10's 107 
11's 11 
57 6 
13° 14 
12" 13 
175 li 
87! 95 
38% 4 42 
187% 20',4 
18 20 
26'2 2387 
107 108 
226 226 
17 19 
ty’ 4 30 
46 48! 
50 $2! 
347 35 
ie 69 
81 i 
85 88 
103 106 
98! 102 
39 44 
68 71 
33 st 
94! > 
at 70 
26s 3072 
107'« 108'2 
106! 108'. 
414 46%. 
19%, 21 
74 79 
81 88! 2 
90 90 


S6'4 89 


16°41 18'% 
2342 23% 
39 44'2 
53% 554% 
90'4 99 
82 86%, 
96%4 101 
91 98 
394% 43'% 
48's 51 
17*s 18 
9612 96! 2 






317 gS 44 
3544 39 
12 1344 
83 85 
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September 
Low High 
13 4 
32 59 
17'% 20° 4 
13 14' 
26% 28 4 
4% 50 '4 
15l's, 158 
12 14° 
697 74 
o2 24 
4$4', 4's 
24! 27 
90! 93'4 
20's 21' 
54 58 
90' 92! 
101 107' 
151 159 
130' 134 
167 18 
26! 0 
19's 20 
62! 70' 
37! 40", 
) + 
10 ] 
2 rs 
13 14 
; ] 2 
34° 6 
‘ 80 
l li 
41°, 16 
19's 1 
18'. 4 
26! 0 
108 L15 
7 12 
18 4% 
1s 33! 
i's 4 
74 V7 
34's 3f 
67 69 
70! 74 
6 oO. 
80 83 
103 106 
94 98% 4 
24! 26 
44°, 4 
«9 76! 
4! o- 
$3 t 
20 22 
67 Ho 
27 287 
104 106 
107' 109's% 
45 51%, 
19% 21 
70's 74! 
61 84 
797 81! 
81 86 
92 92 
26 29 
1744 19 
24 25's 
40', i174 
527, 557, 
90 93! 
78's 83 
95 98 
89°, 91! 
39%, 41 
48”; 55 
17*s 18 
94 % 


35 39's 
11", 27 
84 86!» 


October 
Low High 
5 


+7 4) 
14° 1 
13 14 
70 
44 1 
22° 2a 
92! 9 
20 21 
24 4 
qo! 5 
105'4 115 
14% 1 
131 134 
16 Ll 
a 0 
17! 19 
‘ 1? 
» ‘ 
») ) 
9 10 
ll’, 12 
12! 14 
0 t 
13 i4 
13 LS 
341, 6 
74) 7 
] ] 
i) “ 
96 108 
44 0 
0) 
| q 
29 
117 1 
10 1] 
0 
31 34 
4f' ff) 
rir ‘0 
s4', 87 
o8 70 
10 7 
16 io 
port a 
104 LOG 
97 98 
<J «08 
ti 2 
‘a? ‘ 
$1 tj! 
20 : 
68 71 
27 29 
102 LOD 
108 109 
4% rb 
20 ce" 
71 79 
%1! 83! 
801. 82 


80°, 83 


26" 28 
18", 26 
24! 0) 
1544 50 


55'4 358 


90 4 
79 82 
95 99 
89 93! 
39'% 2 
54's 56! 
17*2 18 
8g 93 


“6 
37 42) 
ll's 12 
83 86! 


Thursday, January 15, 


November 
Low High 
12" 14 
49 54 
18! 21'4 
13! 15' 
28's 29! 
47%, $51 
151 154 
13 16 
67's 73 
24's 29 
44°54 49% 
26%% 31% 
98 1034. 
207%, 227 
54 58"« 
94 97 
103', 112 
150 153 
128! 132 
16 18 
26%% 30' 
17°54 18 
71 77 
35 37 
4 10 
10 12! 
13 13 
14 16 
12 13 
3434 38) 
75's 79 
lib 's 20 
85 bt 
97 104 
43 49 
25 29 
30 321 
121 135 
220 235 
} 11 
20 "4 23 
29 53 
48 + 53 ‘ 
75 78 
37 39 
bi 70 
70! 7 
78 81 
62 63! 
104 106 
96 97! 
24! 2t 
49 59 
78 92 
33 40 
69 72 
2b 30°; 


103'2 105 
108 109 


49 9 
21+; 22! 
71) 75 
8114 83'2 
80's 82%, 
82's 84), 
84%, 86 
28 31 
23 27! 
24! 24! 
46 50", 
564% 601, 
91 931 
79'4 84 
94', 98 
90 931. 
38! 41°, 
55! 56°: 
27'4 28 
17%% ©6175 
89'. 90 


‘ 
3642. 39%4 
114 14', 


84', 89 








tT 


1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD —- 1958 


December 
Lew High 
13 14! 
51 55 
20 22% 
13 16 
25 9 
49 »0 
151! 155 
13 15 
67 Bf 
2t 30 
46 49 
294 31 
98%, 100% 
22! 24 
55? 59° 
92 95 
110 114%; 
150 153'2 
129 132!'2 
167 172 
26", 29 
17's 18 
73 T7 
35' 4 37 
62 a~ 
10 11? 
rl 12° 
1 13% 
67 8! 
14 16 
12 12’ 
3524 3T% 
79 80° 
l 20 
82 65 
100 10% 
44 438 
ze 26 
25 28 
297 32! 
21! 128 
230 275 
) 11! 
18 21%: 
30 34 
50 26 
75! i6 
36 38 
67 70 
71! 75!2 
76! 80 
62 83! 
103 105 
G5 95 
24 27 
7 61 
t) B49 
39 457 
22! 24' 
70 70 
24 3° 
105 107 
107 110', 
48 51 
48° 48! 
20 oe" 
72 75! 
82 84', 
8l'2 83 
82 84! 
83! 84! 
287 37! 
23% 33° 
1*s 2! 
30',4 34! 
48 a7 
55'4 60 
90', 94! 
791, 84 
97 99 
90', 94 
3914 41° 
27 29 
17%4 177 
88! 91 


29', 
38'2 45% 
13's 15%s 
87 94°. 
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vl 
— 
N 





STOCKS 


Otis Elevator Co 
Outboard Marine Corp 
Outlet Co (The) Geialapannas 
Overland Corp (The) se 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 
Owens-Illinois Giass Co 

4°> preferred- 


Oxford Paper Co common aioe 


$5 preferred 


P 


Pacific American Fisheries Inc 
Pacific Cement & Aggregates In 
Pacific Coast Co 
5‘* preferred 
Pacific Finance Corp 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co 
tight 
Pacific Lighting Corp 
Pacific Mills 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Common rights. 
6‘ preferred - 


Pacific Tin Consolidated Corp_____- 


Pan American World Airways Inc 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co 
4’, preferred 
Paramount Pictures In: 
Park & Tilford Distillers Corp 
Parke Davis & C« 
When issued 


Parker Rust Proof Co 
Parmalece Transportation Co 


Patino Mines & Enterprises Cons— 


American shares — . 
Peabody Coal Co common 

5‘, convertible prior preferred 
Penick & Ford Ltd Inc 
Peninsular Telephone Co 

$1 preferred 

$1.32 prelerred 

$1.30 preferred 


Penn-Dixie Cement Corp 
Penn-Texas Corp 

Common rights 

$1.60 convertible preferred___ 


Penney (J C) Co i a 


Pennroad Corp (The) 
Right 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp 
Penn Glass Sand Cor) 
Penn Power & Light Co 
4'2‘> preferred 
4.40 series preferred 


Pennsylvania RR Co 
Peoples Drug Stores Inc 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co 
Rights 
Peoria & Eastern Ry C< 
Pepsi-Cola Co 
Pet Milk Co 
When issued 
442° preferred - 
Petroleum Corp of Ame: 
Pfeiffer Brewing C: 


Pfizer (Chas) & Co In 
4% 2nd preferred ‘< 

Phelps Dodge Corp 

Philadelphia Electric Co 


$1 convertible preference common 


4.40 preferred 
}.80° preferred 
4.30 preterred 
4.68%o preierred 


Phila & Reading Corp 
Philco Corp 


Pid 23%. eries A 
Philip Morris Incorporate 
4 preterred 


3.90‘< eries preferred 
Phillips Petroleum Co 
Phillips-Van Heusen Corp 


preferred 
2 Vv i ea 


Pillsbury Mills In 
$4 preterred 
Piper Aircraft Corp 
Pitney-Bowes Inc ii 
Pitts Coke & Chemica! Co a 
$5 convertible preferred 
4.80% preferred (convertible) 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co 
Pittsburgh Forgings Co 
Pitts Ft Wayne & Chi Ry Co 


i‘¢ rtd prelterrec 


Pitts Metallurgical In 
Pittspurgh Plate Glass Co 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp 
Pittsburgh Steel Co oldie 
5°o preferred class A mbes 
542‘. first series prior preferred 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry Co 
Pitts Young & Ash Ry 7 pid 
Pittston Co (The) att 
$3.50 convertible preferred 





March 
Low High 


SowWS 


~~ 
’ 


’ 


oy 
Ch he 


t=) 


oe 
~~ 
+ 


100 


NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. 


reser ree, ea CE eC 
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524% 


2642 


102 


4454 
69! ‘4 
98 

30'2 


92 


1262 


95 


20 
19 


lt's 


89! 
14 


Js 


46 


102%, 
100°, 


+7 
3a7 


105 


g? 


105 


38 
9 


449 

95! 
184% 
60's 
18%, 
BS 

ag! 
32! 


16% 


138 


April 
Low High 


5344 505% 
247, 23%% 
111 96 

12% 12's 
44 40°4 
69 671% 
99 9534 
30 30 


94'4 9434 


ll‘, B78 
134% 12% 
11% 10 
18'4 
50's 48!2 
57%6 5544 
45 443% 
2412 234% 
128 126 '4 
143 138 
4\% 4's 
15% 14 
47°; 342 
98 941; 
37 364, 
804% 46 
20! 20's 
19% 19'4 
313 2%%4 
10%; 10% 
23 4 22 
343% 334% 
29! 


1935 18 

95 93% 
144% 14% 
53 49'% 
51'4 51's 
467% 45° 
104 101 


101°, 991. 


13% 12 
3414 34 
47 44%, 
10 40 
2412 237% 
54 5214 
101 100 
16 15 
) 4’, 
bo 64! 
ng? 99 
45 44') 
10 40'2 
»3 991% 
106 104 
92 90) 4 
101! 99 
106 105'4 
o 36' 2 
1? 14%% 
ho 62 
0 50! 
bD' 65S 
53? 
ig! 9 
9H? 87 
} 51, 
4! 52! 
97 96 
LS'4 7% 
b3 60 
18 17% 
92 90 
91! 91 
1S 44 14' 
132! 130 
18}, 17 
74 694 
i% b's 
15 15 
67 65 
71 69" 2 
21 17 
119 118 
45 45! 
i6 75 


May 
Low High 


Whe 


25°% 
4 +s 4 


56 
29 
103 
12! 
464% 
702 
9835 


96 ba 


ah 


TAGS OS 


oOn77, 
! 


7 
4 


1944 
9515 
15'4 


4 


1 


52 
48 


104 
101%, 


12% 


6 


487% 


44 
25'% 


56 


102 


16%, 
47 


68 
99 
48 
417% 
23 
10714 
92°54 
102 
107 


98 
19°%% 


18/2 
90 


95 
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June July August September 
Low Low High Low High Low High 
50 4934 55 53 5638 5574 59'2 
23 4% 22% 25% 245, 26%4 26 2855 
96 103 107 102%2 107%4 98 10642 
12'%4 12 13 12% 13 13 14 
45'2 4542 481% 46%2 51% 47% 55% 
67 6734 7442 72% 75% 72% Th 
9642 97 99% 98% 99% 97 99% 
314% 33 34% 33 3834 3142 341% 
95 93 9512 9374 96 86 93% 

9% 9 103, 9% 10 94% 124% 
11% 1242 14% 14 15°45 145, 15%% 
11% 14 1542 1342 14%4 13 1414 
20 21 22 20% 21% 
473% 49%, 54%. 535, 57 54 5644 
56%% a3, 57% 5434 57 56 583, 
15/64 *, 15/64 a nie — il 
44! 47 4872 47'\4 48'4 47% 493% 
26 24%, 273% 27? 29 28 29 

30! 132 133% 13348 13942 137% 14154 
137 135%2 139% 134 136 130 136 

4 4} 51% 412 5% 43% 5 
15°*%4 157% 1758 1672 18% 17 21% 
47° 47% 5144 4942 5242 50% 52% 
92 93 95 94 94 94 94 
3634 395 435; 40% 424% 41%4 4454 
16 78%, 877 85% 89% 8934 112 
19% 19 21% 19%4 21 20 21% 
2238 277% 33% 28% 32% 304%, 36%4 

23% 2% 3% 2% 3 214 
107, 11! 33 12 131% 12% 13! 
23 24! 25 22 25 2242) 2344 
343% 35! 384 38 39%%4 373% 401, 
27% 275% 3342 30%4 36 32% 35 

4 53 6%8 542 8%4 64a 83, 
173% 177 1914 18%8 23% 2034 235% 
92 9142 94%, 9242 98% 94 994 
15 15! 1642 1638 17% 1742 184% 
50 52% 63% 61 %% 66% 70% 
51 o4 572 5642 60% 5842 62 
47% 4634 49%, 47%, 48%5 46 491), 
100/2 10214 103%,4 99'%4 103 941% 100'%4 
9834 99 100° % 99% 10034 9242 991, 
12% 12% 14% 135s 147% 14 1744 
3542 35 357 36 3844 374 3 
45%4 46 4844 425, 4742 4314 46 
44% 60% 55 59% 54% 69% 
23 22% 244% 2338 24%, 234% 243% 
50%4 51? 5342 525s 64 62%, 67 
100 9542 100% 96 98 95 96% 
16% 161% 1795 167% 177% 17 184% 

4°45 4 434 344 4 344 43, 
6442 685, 77 68%4 75%, 7242 86 
99 99', 9942 9914 99%%4 93%, 9814 
465°% 48's 53's 51° 4 56% 52's 5734 
40%4 4142 43%% 41% 43% 42 433% 
22'% 21%2 23 21%2 22 2042 215, 
10342 10342 106 102 105 96°45 10214, 
9042 88 92% 81 92 8l'2 881, 
100 99 101%. 96! 99 95 98 
105°% 105 107 103 104'2 100 10342 
3B" 40°% 45'4 43% 47% 46 5% 
15 1542 194 17% 19% 18%; 22%% 
62 62! 63", 63 65 63 661% 
90 *2 0 52 5142 535% 5344 561% 
4 ‘ 8242 85 79 $2! 76 7834 
$342 82 83 81 82 Ti'4 TI 
10'4 43 47' 45%, 48! 45 418% 

93% 9g! 10*.% 9! 10! 10'4 121 
96 OF 96 
4%, »5 60'4 5644 597, 54/42 58 
97! 95! 99} 9542 9642 96 9734 
187% 20 207; 1942 21 1944 223% 
62 65'2 74) 72 78! 2 74! . 61 
17%4 18 214% 19 21%% 19%, 21%% 
89 90 92 89%4 90 BB%%4 89 
95*%4 9714 99% 97 99 95%4 9654 
14%; 14%, 16% 14% 172 15's 157 
130! 132 33! 130 130 
131 132% 134 30 32% 130 134'% 
1s 177% 23% 2142 23% 22° 2444 
68! 7l'2 78% 73%2 81 73% T7%, 

6 6%. 674 6% 67% 6* 7% 
15%4 15%% 20%4 18% 20% 1933 2242 
63%% 65 69%4 6774 69%% 66 70 
682 692 77 7242 76 74% 77 
177% 1742 19%% 19% 20 1944 24% 
117 125 125 113%4 116 117 118 
49°), 50%, 64 59 66%, 69% 66% 

3 85 95 42 90'2 9842 9014 98 


October 
Low High 


6042 60 


277% 265% 
104 100 
1434 15 
56 5334 
8112 792 
98 93%2 


35% 328 
91%2 9142 


14 10% 
18% 17's 
13% 11% 
21% 21 

6342 62 

5814 573% 
52 5052 
3932 37% 


146 1374 


- 5 
136 130 
5% 434 
22% 20% 
5454 5234 
94 93 
453% 451% 
107% 97% 
33% 
215% 20 
57 42 
3% 2% 
13%4 13% 
23% 2054 
41 41 
3834 3534 
81, 634 
1 tose 
23% 20% 
99% 9742 
1842 can 
=e 
71%4 7 
65 6154 
49° 485% 
9934 961% 
95 94 
17 15% 
41%% 40'% 
47°%%4 465% 
is oo 
69 6574 
2634 24'4 
bb 67 
9642 95% 
18%% 175% 
47 4 
94 88) 2 
96 97 42 
63 74% 5842 
44% 4332 
21% 2142 
10042 96%. 
8442 81% 


96)2 92 


10212 103 


71% 64 


24 22% 
67% 67 
5t 56%4 
7942 7942 
78 772 
47°%4 43'4 
12 10°, 
UG 96 
654% 604 
95% 8844 
23% 21%%4 
92142 87 
2248 195% 
91 892 
96%%4 88 
17 15% 
128 
133 131% 
28*% 2342 
60'4 74% 
7% 654 
24% 19% 
73 70 
80 75 
2214 20 


12142 122 


73% 635% 
108 98 


Nevember 
Low High 


6744 


331% 


111 


1512 
58%, 
8554 
983% 
3334 
94 


li*s 
19% 
135% 
222 
6442 
6242 


524% 
375% 


14942 


5912 


94 


47°4 
10542 


3534 


99 Ve 


103 


98 


64% 
46'% 
22% 
101 
8342 


94 


104 


i2 


26% 


712 


61 


80'2 


771 


17% 
47*4 
il 
96 


664 
92 


2414 


100 


21% 
914% 
95 


16 


131 
134 


26 


79%, 
: 
22% 
72 ! y 


71 


7642 


22 


123 


70'2 


106 


— 


12342 
2 


6254 
31% 
111 

15% 
57%e 
83 V4 
97 

31% 
9142 


204% 


46 


21, 
1342 
2142 
42°, 


16%, 
4134 
48}. 


61 
25's 
80 
40'2 
98% 
17% 
37% 


95%, 
95 

57% 
447% 
20!» 
98% 
82%4 
93 


102 %2 


62% 
23° 
6844 


79 
771 


‘ef 
44', 
10*, 
96 


6244 
89'2 
21 
90 
193 » 
90 
88 


147, 
33 
33 


2244 
73 
67% 
20% 
70 
74 
19! 


69! 


104 


December 
Lew High 





74 
35 


118 


15%4 
6612 
8942 
9912 
34% 
93%4 


19% 
4314 
514 


6642 
27 

8334 
41% 


100 


18% 


"8 


ill 


96 

615% 
50% 
21% 


101 


99% 


104'2 


69° 
264% 
71 
62 
81 
78% 
49% 
11% 
96 


74% 
91 Ye 
23% 
9842 
22% 
93% 
92% 


15% 


133 
135 


25% 
77% 
Te 
24% 
72 
78% 
212 


125 


17% 


113% 






cece lll le 


ones 







































STOCKS 
Par 
SE, III 5 on, acpemepematicguinmnmedoerenenmnemanas 2.50 
EY MEE? OIDs cranencteipebaesinicsininenesepeiant 5 
at eaniiinintereitnediaaetaemamcditman 1 
ie ac ciniatniencaaien siete 
a tl i cicrtnememtsccerenitinntnenednainnens 10 


6%@% sinking fund preference_..100 


Potomac Electric Power Co......... 10 
SUN ities shechiaeeensitptaiineretaeeeanenetendieme wine 
Procter & Gamble Co_....-.-.... oneal 
Public Service Co of Colorado...___.. 10 
Public Service Elec & Gas common__.* 
$1.40 diy preferred common_____._- ° 
4.08% preterred___.._..._._.......100 
4.148% preferred__.._...... ee 100 
EE 100 
i, ee ee 100 
Public Service Co of Indiana... — 
IE | Rn cre dresmererenininioesenenenty 
IID istrentnaiepasendocoamanneanan .~100 
CO —————————— 
IN ee -25 
a, fi engesicinativeentgiasnloniant 100 
4.80% preterred__.______- aoe 

Publicker Industries Inc..........-.- 
I a erin “§ 
Sound. Power & Light Co_----10 

ee SC ee wnat 
Es ED A AD acenipintvensnanendecccoinunaieds 5 
Quaker fF YY, 5 
0 SE 100 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp._--- 10 


R 


Radio Corp of America_____.......--* 

-6340 .1e¢ -preferred..............--.---- ® 
Ranco Inc. diaienetiiastigtiieiatitiumntiail 6 
Raybestos-Manhattan Inc............* 
SE: | 
Raytheon Mig Co ..............-....§ 








GS 
4% non-cum ist preferred.____- --50 
4% non-cum 2nd preferred___.._.- 50 

Real Stik Hosiery Mills Inc... 5 

Reed Roller Bit Co....._~..-_-.... amie” 

Reeves Bros Inc... —_ 

Reichhold Chemicals.._..............] 

Reis (Robert) & Co— 
$1.25 div prior preference_........ 10 

Reliable Stores Corp_...._.....-- aise 


Reliance Electrie & Engineering Co.._5 
Or? (ee OO. 6. naimmoanmenae 

Convertible pid 342% series______100 
Republic Aviation Corp._.__.......-.1 


Republic Pictures Corp ..........~~ 50c 
$1 convertible preferred_________--10 
Republic Steel Corp___...___---_--- 10 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc_---.--..- =f 
I cee eh ccerereientneneense 
I IN cerrerenteneemeimnenenet 30 
yeas I a eee 
hen issued______- ssdiienieepalaindiniads 
4%% preferred series A-...----__ 50 
Re (R J) Tobacco class B_.... .. 
aihceidiapeieemenmingianaebmetenaptnnepentn 0 


340% preferred series___.____.....100 
4350 preferred series____.._._._.._.100 
a ete tits i 


Rhodesian Selection Tr Ltd--5 ehillings 


Richfield Gili Corp.__......... ‘nnciimae ? 


eae lame tai 
Riegel Paper Corp___.......___.__..10 
Ritter 


American shares _........_ —_ 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co com_.i 
542% convertible preferred_.....__25 

r Gas & Electric Corp._.._._¢ 
Rockwell-Standard Corp —....__.....5 





Rohm & Haas Co common.........20 


4% preferred series A..........- 100 
Rohr Aircraft Corp__.____ Ricctieeudvatane 1 

ieee 
meme fable Dorp... ... i... -- 5 
Renson Corp pene mrnmmennememnnd 
oer seee >) Corp... ..__.. 
Royai pum Petroleum Co__20 Gulidive 
Royal McBee a iiteeinenen iitesiatiaieelienadneal 
Ruberoid Co (The)....-......_..._ anh 
a 5 


Gafeway Stores Inc_...._.....___1.6635 
Se 

4.30% cenvertibie preferred___-__100 

Joseph Light & Power C en 

Se 

Leuis-Ban Francisco Ry Co— - 

Ss I LC 

Preferred ¢eries A 5% ...........100 





OSs Louis Bouthwestern Ry Co.......100 
mon-cumuiative preferred__ 


hal lente 
440% series A_.....100 
San gan Diese Gas Ges & ee Co. or 
~--~----~.19 


a ae ete 
ee i icnainicnrtnenenes 8 - 
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1958 — NEW FORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1958 


January 
Lew ach 
19% 20% 
23% 26% 
43¥%e 51% 
16% 20% 
22% 24% 
55 57% 
42% 47 
29%%4 3242 
26% 27% 
B5'2 91 
892 90 
92% 96 
3 39% 
7 86 «78 
23% 2444 
22 2 

117 117 
“5% “8% 
67% 6842 
26% 28% 
43% 49% 
30 32% 
37% 39% 

136 143 
2 26 
30% 35 
69% 74% 
17% 19% 
49% 52 
14% 16% 
21% 23% 
23% 25% 
32% 34% 
264% 28% 
17% 19% 

6 742 

3%, 63% 
13% 13% 
31 3 
21 21% 
54 54 
16% 21 

5 6% 
9% il 
39%, 43% 
22% 291% 
25% 29% 
8% 10 
32% 36% 
41% 45% 
63468 67% 
BM 82% 
94% 981, 
104% 13% 
1% 2% 
5742 645% 
19% 225% 
22% 2342 
q 4% 
22% 24% 
29% 31 
28% 31% 
225% 27% 

315 35354 
90 96 
2242 25% 
21% 21% 

9% 1042 
37% 40% 

1 if, 
18% 20% 
30%. 

8 9! 


2414 
843 4 
161 
22% 
24 


10% 
53% 


235 
26% 


90 

20% 
34 

13% 
18% 
32% 
3442 


MOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. 


25% 


89 
164 

26 

26% 


13% 
57% 


260 
31% 
93 
22 
3444 
14% 
20 
36% 

35 





February 
Low High 
19% 20% 
22% 26 
49% 54% 
17% 20% 
23% 24% 
55 58! 
4544 49% 
315— 3242 
27% 2842 
91 $3 
92 92! 
91% 95 
3756 38%, 
% #8679 
23% 2 
23 231% 
"6% 1% 
67% 72 
27% 28% 
47 49%% 
29 32 
37% 387% 
140 142 
25% 26% 


2458 
27% 
9% 
35° 38 
43% 
65° 
83% 
B21 2 
9B 
llie 


1% 
55 
22 

223% 


23 
29 
30% 
9 


33542 
24% 


20% 


812 
3756 


32 

177% 

33% 
9 


25'% 
87% 
185 
22% 
2544 


10% 
55% 


14% 


2332 


25% 


31% 
27% 


351 
25% 
21 
10% 
41% 

1% 
21 
3734 


~s 
915 


29% 


185 
27 
265% 


13% 
58% 


261 


32% 
94 

23 

3434 
13% 
20% 
39% 


March | 
Lew ~—= 
19% 25 
21% 23% 
5344 65%, 
17% 18% 
23% 24% 
58%, 60%% 
44%4 477% 
32%— 33% 
27% 2842 
9142 9142 
92 92 
91 ts 95 
37% 395 
78 80% 
23 23 
2134 22% 

113 117 
6% "8% 
7034 %2 
2734 29% 
47% 48% 
297%, 34% 
3842 43% 

138 140% 
25% 27 
3134 33% 
70% 73 
17% 18%6 
51 52% 
15% 17% 
21%, 24% 
22 2346 
332% 3 
27% 30 
19% 207% 

7's 4% 
4's 5 
13% 13% 
32% 33% 
20% 21%% 
56%4 57 
18% 22% 
534 67% 
10 105% 
3954 4472 
24% 275% 
28 334% 
11% 14 
3742 45 
44 45 
67 72% 
8412 85! 
97%4 100 
1l%7s 13! 
17% 242 
5542 G3%2 
ly 1% 
22% 24% 
2342 2934 
4 5 
23% 2635 
30 31% 
3154 33% 
25% 2642 

315%2 339 
24% 25% 
18% 20% 

844 98 
38% 42 
16% 187% 
3442 37% 

9% 10% 


30%%4 
92 
2 197%2 
25% 
26175 


12 
57 


245 
31% 
95 
33M 
12% 


23% 
44% 


April 
Low ee 
22% 31 
22 23% 
59% 64 
18% 20 
235% 25's 

9 > 

32 sa 
59% 61) 
46 48% 
32% 35 
2776 28%% 
29 92 
904% 95 
95 oS 
106 107*2 
38°% 41% 
78 80% 
2 24 
2214 23 
"4% 7 8's 
7042 7 
28% 30% 
46% 51% 
31% 34% 
40%, 4342 

140 146! 
26°4 28 
30% 32% 
71 75% 
16% 17%2 
45% 5142 
14% 15% 
24% 26%%4 
21% 23% 
32 327% 
26 27 
18% 19% 

7 Ths) 

4%% O's 
12% 13%. 
3242 33% 
2042 2142 
5644 57 
2053 23% 

5 6 
10 10'% 

37% 41% 
225 267% 
30 33% 
12% 14% 
37% 39% 
43% 45 
715g 7542 
ay, 
98% 10142 
ll% 12% 

2% 2% 
58 64% 

Ve li 
21%. 24% 
2744 34% 

4% 4% 
23 24% 
29'2 315% 
32% 36% 
24% 265% 

312 350 
25% 27 
17% 20 

7 81 
145, 16'2 
40 46% 
16 17% 
3254 35% 

9 915 


29 
91% 
19342 
23 
26 
11 
53 


235 
28% 
94 
23% 
2842 
10% 
21% 
td 


31%% 
9342 
20112 
25% 
27% 


13 
61% 


2254 


30 
9214 
195 
24% 
26% 


12% 
5832 


2648 


May 
Low High 
28% 31% 
22%, 24 
57%2 69% 
18 19% 
247%, 25% 

%, 19/64 
5874 62 
45 48%. 
3474 361, 
2846 30 
69 912 
907%, 93%2 
96 97! 

105°% 107% 
40 41"%4 
78 80% 
23144 24 
1212 23 

7% BM 
T1lte %2%2 

28% 29% 
50% 52. 
33% 34% 
40'2 437% 

140 145%2 
2712 28% 
32 25% 
74 7542 
1642 17% 
47 50% 
147 16% 
254 28%%4 
1912 22%% 
33 3 
265 8 2712 
17% 19 

6%4 8's 
5% 7 
12%%4 13%; 
32%, 3 

20! 22 
59 60 
21 283 
514 64% 
10 12? 
41% 46%% 
221%, 241% 
3042 32% 
14%, 16% 
S742 «4052 
44% 46 
7344 78 
8% 879 

100 10242 
11%, 12% 
2 238 
615, 73% 
23% 283% 
31i4s 35% 
4% 4% 
23% 25% 
2842 31 
35% 36% 
25% 26% 

34542 400 
9442 96 
26% 2912 
18% 20 

77% 84% 
15 1642 
43 4672 
16 18% 
3242 - 3542 
8} 914 


311% 
93% 
19712 
26% 
2842 


145% 
6142 








July 
Low "High 
3114 33%% 
24% 28%s 
57% 64%s 
18% 22% 
25% 2¢ 
61%5 68%% 
44% 46% 
34'2 36% 
28% 29% 
90'%2 922 
9114 92%% 
95 97 
105 107 
40°. 42'4 
75 77" 
235% 23% 
2232 22%'2 
“8% 12 
72 80 
29% 31%s 
5142 6842 
36% 39% 
43% 45% 
139 143 
23 2814 
34's 36 
7074 7312 
1742 19 
48%4 52 
16% 20% 
3044 3544 
19%, 21% 
31% 33% 
27 27% 
is 33% 
9 10°, 
41% 51? 
57% 65 
14% 15 
3432 40'% 
1742 19% 
57 5914 
26% 28%s 
644 7 
12 1234 
4G'2 552 
24 293% 
314% 3342 
147% 16%% 
40%8 5242 
44%% 47 
72% 7642 
83% 8415 
98 10075 
2% 1442 
2s 23% 
644% 97% 
27%. 30% 
3442 36% 
4% 47% 
24% 27% 
28 2 
33% 37%2 
26% 2844 
35142 384 
2812 32% 
2014 22 
Tl, 83% 
13% 14% 
4144 46% 
17% 19% 
34%4 37° 
87%_ 10 


June 
Low ema 
30 34 
23 252 
55% 61% 
18% 19 
25% 26 
582 6142 
44%, 48 
35%— 36%%4 
29 29% 
90 92 
9012 93% 
9574 97% 
105% 107 
40'2 431% 
i eo) 
235 241% 
2342 2342 
“1% 844 
7 73% 
29% 31%% 
50°%s8 52% 
34%3 6037's 
42 46'% 

142 1462 
275% 28% 
33% 36%, 
72 75%2 
17 17% 
49 5042 
1544 18% 
28 3542 
19%, 2234 
3342 34 
253%4 27% 
35%2 36 
1742 19% 

752 10% 
31% 43% 
5 7% 
13! 14%4 
32% 36% 
19% 21% 
58 60% 
25% 2912 
6% 7% 
12% 12% 
45% 48%, 
23 243% 
29% 33% 
14 16%% 
39% 42 
45% 46% 
7273 757s 
84 86% 
99 101 
1173 14% 
2% 2% 
7 89% 
26 27% 
31% 35% 
43% 4% 
243, 26%. 
30%2 2 
36 37% 
25%, 28 

357 375 
9442 96 
28%—, 29% 
20% 21% 
13%, 14% 
43°%4 46% 
16% 19% 
34% 3576 

8°%4 11 


29% 
92 


25%2 


27% 


133% 
5942 


240 
325% 
95% 
23% 
25% 
10% 
22 
363% 


31% 


95% 


287% 
29% 


157% 

62 
245 

3475 


245% 
2842 


2454 
383% 


245 


335% 
95 
22%, 
25 
10% 
2234 


295, i 


September 
Lew igh 
32°38 37 
25 27 ¥2 
66 69° 
20% 5 
23%, 24's 
64'% 67'\4 
44'2 47’ 
3342 347% 
27 28! 
66 88 
89 90! . 
91? 92! 
100 101°%4 
397%_5 42 
wy 
70'2 73's 
21 22% 
22 22 
“95% 13 4 
77 80 
28 % 297% 
5644 5874 
37 3978 
4412 49%% 
133 137 
23°3 24% 
354e 30% 
69%%_ 70's 
1936 20%s 
52% 541, 
= 22% 
36° 40'% 
205 4 23°%6 
32 «33 
7 2942 
20-21% 
87, 10 
421% 47% 
5° 4 6% 
13%, 16% 
4142 46 
17 185% 
555 57%2 
26 29 
654 F2 
12! 13 
56% 5243 
29! 315% 
367% 4475 
1853 26%% 
5442 6744 
44 46s 
7673 90%. 
100 100 
8242 83%%4 
10042 102 
13%s 15%% 
2% 2538 
85 912 
iat 5% 
3334 35% 
4% 4°4 
27 2934 
29'2 32 
3458 36 
27%8 295% 
401 411? 
29% 30% 
21% 237% 
B'S 9% 
15? 16% 
43° 46°s 
19 40-21% 
38 40's 
8% 9% 


August 
Lew High 
31% 14°% 
25%4 27! 
61 69 
21% 23 
2333 255s 
64° a 68'% 
44° 4576 
34% 3578 
27! 287% 
B9 92 
9076 92! 
94 96 
100% 105’ 
40%, 43% 
i378 
22% 223 
91% 11% 
77% 80 
29 3072 
56! 5938 
3% 40°%s 
43%, 45% 
133 14042 
2353 25 
34 363% 
70 71% 
19 203% 
52 54°%4 
19 21% 
32'2 36% 
20°64 22 
32! 3 
27 281% 
20% 257% 
87% 10 
42%, 47% 
512 6'% 
13%, 1432 
397% 42.4 
l7*e 18! 
57% 58! 
255, 2848 
678 7% 
125% 13% 
52% 58% 
2814 30%4 
327% 38%, 
16% 19% 
51% 56%. 
442% 46 ‘s 
74'2 77 
82 83% 
973% 102 
1334 15 
91 214 
843% 95% 
28% 30% 
33}: 3628 
4'>2 52 
2658 2932 
28%, 32 
3442 36% 
27 28468 
37842 405°%% 
gt 307 
21 23% 
88 948 
13° 174% 
4342 46's 
18%, 20% 
365% 395% 
87% 93% 


29% 
8654 
28 

275% 
15% 


65 


308 


36% 
95 


22% 


26% 
278 
3946 


3474 
9242 
303% 
28%4 
17% 
6742 


369 
39% 
23% 
273 
1342 


3352 
44 )4 


33% 
852 
27s > 


73 


<i°e 


16% 
6412 


35'% 
&8 

31% 
28's 


19 
6674 


375 

215 
40'> 
95 
24%% 
28% 
1434 
39% 
46°54 


. Thursday, 


October 
Low High Low = 
32%, 35°% o4 3942 
26! 29% a7 *4 324 
667, 89 B5 109°2 
; 1 i 
24"% 2i% aoa 8 25a 
24 25% 25 26" 4 
66'4 734% 7 78°38 
46'4 494 47 494 
34%, 36 5's 39 
27 28% 2778 29 
82 B5 62 84" 
u4 861 83 ob 
86 91 B6%, 882 
101°4 103%, 102 104', 
397% 4112 41! 4374 
. 3 se - 
70%, 74% 70's 7345 
2144 22 21% 22 
21 21% 20'; 211, 
105 109%5 «108% 111% 
11 1275 10°5 12 
78°*4 80 79 81 
29% 31% 2934 31342 
54°. 59%s 54°54 60 
3973 40% 29% 415% 
44°, 50”%% 43'2 52 
131 134 131 133! 
2334 ° 247 2334 24% 
37 $1"4 38 2 42*% 
69"' 72 69°. 72%2 
19%, 23% 20'2 227% 
5244 60%%4 55% 58%2 
18 21'2 18%, 21%% 
38% 57) ‘ 49'2 5473 
2136 22% 21%, 23:3 
32? 33°38 3242 335% 
28%, 29 28 291 
43 52 : 
20% 223% 19! 21 
9 14°45 10°, 13% 
42% 47°%% 42°, 4614 
5% j 62 342 
54% 18 1542 167 
46 50) 44%, 50%%4 
177s 19° 17*4 1944 
5534 57? 
251% 28a 262 285 
6 i’ b~4 912 
12%; 13 12%3 144% 
61 67 4? Fil‘ 
30' 35 1% 34 38°% 
39 44% 4142 47%s 
224 30° 27! 3078 
62 70's eae ana 
62% 64'4 6342 70 
45%4 47? 45 45°%4 
8432 BY"'s b4 90's 
81% 83% 61% 824% 
14% 15% 14% 18% 
2358 3 2! 2%%4 
8544 92% 8944 10542 
33% 38 33% 38% 
3l%2 345% 32! 2 
454 52 4% 5's 
27°a 29%, 29 3274 
29'2 31 34 34 
3334 381% 37 39%% 
28°, 30%; a7 30% 5 
403 447 431'2 465 
90 91 90 91 
2874 3344 32%— 371% 
23%, 24% 22 25 
87%, 869 9 12'% 
155% 18%% 167% 19's 
46° 4 5 $ 49's 53% 
20% 25% 20% 24% 
37% 39%.s 377 40°%4 
OM% 10’, 9 10°2 


32 
2 
301% 
27 
17% 
65% 


94> 
267 

28% 
143, 
48's 
51% 


3342 

85 
224 

3134 


295% 


18's 
69 


425% 


96'4 


255% 
27's 
1342 
42 
47" 


36°% 
873% 
23342 
35% 
30%%4 


285 
3378 
14 
465% 
58% 


January 15, 1959 















December 
Lew High 
34%, 38 
27 29 
95 109" 
144 i 
2242 24 
8B*, 90 
2544 2844 
” 76) 
465 a 50%, 
37%, 38°: 
284_ 29! 
824 85 
63%2 85! 
BG!» 90 
100’. 102 
42), 4 
70%, 72 
21 2c 
21 213 
111 113? 
12 1544 
80! BS 
29 3534 
56% 59 
40 45 
43%. 5lte2 
131 135 
233 2576 
41 43'% 
70% 72 
21% 24'5 
5B+¢ 574 
19 23" 8 
531. 69 
217% 23° 
3244 34% 
291, 30%2 
19%, 0 
11 1275 
44! 59% 
16! 16°%4 
41 491, 
16% 17 
54° 57} 
25! 29 
8! 97 ; 
13? 14% 
682 773 
36% 39+ 
46 54) 
29 3344 
667; 78! 
457 7} 
$4%4 904 
£0! 81°54 
17% 203; 
245 2338 
96! 1092 4 
34°4 36% 
39%, 4442 
45% 5 
3134 35% 
34% 34% . 
3734 4144 i 
284, 29%s 
465 505 
90 92 
34°4 37% 
22%, 2542 
25 32%2 
10! 115; 
183 20!, 
46 50°. 
21 925% 
384 40'% 
Ole 115; 


347% 
84'. 
230% 
30%4 
30% 


19%, 
68%, 


43% 
94 
25%%4 


14 
42%. 
545s 


4154 
8674 
230'%4 
3454 
3142 


213% 


71% 












4675 
97 
267 a 
364, 
16 
47° 
G15, 
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STOCKS 
Par 
ge, Kaeedinstnceuinle 
SE: GO ictieitieeacnntinnonmate ° 
NG il ntact cncnceinintninenensneeide ° 
od aera hater enenanepeninciemangsheaplaiasinns ° 
Scovili Mig Co common _____._..._..25 
a 
Seaboard Air Line ee ee ae 
Seaboard Finance Co. -.............. i 
eh a a en 1 
Seagrave Corp (The)-_ ~~. bee 5 
Sealright-Oswego Falls Corp_. hablo 
(EE 3 
Getheriing Rubber Co................ 1 
oe ae a 
OF ee 
Shahmoon Industries Inc..___-. __2.50 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp... 1 
er See, ° 
es ee DO crete! * 
NE I Orn ice ersntecncn tn tlt ates DOD 
Shell Transport & Trading— 
New York shares ordinary_. — . 
I. ai hatte ial eat awed dehllnsierte icant etn ibaa 
NI I A i i cteccemeesieennimnienicnslinanianiaonen 1 
Sheraton Corp of America.__..- a= S06 
I i aenmntl 
Signode Steel Strapping Co... 1 
OS ee ° 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co__...-._.---- ° 
Simplicity Pattern Co... ....- idadiinoae 
a 8 ee 5 
ey -GE. Tietecccos. eaitadiiiahitaabatinioned 25 
Gm (A ©): COsp.2..cn.ncncocese= 10 
Smith-Corona Marchant Inc... 5 
i ice cicipaticennictebitgs eiiceyeEoinsesmea 
Cer Birk cei tite 5 
Smith Kline & French Labs_...-- 33145¢ 
Socony Mobil Oil Co Inc._--....--.- 15 


eta  MiseGRs : OG lid cn ericcnteen—t 
So American Gold & Platinum Co -_1 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Ca__4.50 

NG ie 


SOI ncthintes cent ci cnsinniciiteeaediital 50 
South Jersey Gas Co- papieldasin idea 
South Porto Rico Sugar Co. Legetnmnnttinnsibiemne 5 

I I la iain cceetgnicetrcetebicene cee 
Southern California Edison Co. _- ~~ 25 
ES 5 
Southern Indiana Gas & Elec_.__----°* 
Southern Natural Gas Co-__. oot DO 
Southern Pacific Co (Delaware) _..-~- ° 
oo BO Es ee ee e 

5°e non-cumulative preferred____.20 

Mobile & Ohio certificates_______ 100 
Southern Public Service_........._ - 1 
Spalding (A G) & Bros Inc___.__---_-1 
Sparton Corp ——--~-~ iniiietcin ee 
Spear & Co $5.50 pre ferre i itnie ica ean 
Spencer Chemical Co_.........__-__._6 

4.20% preferred ......... ....100 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons Inc....___--~--1 
Sperry-Rand Corp common... 50c 

ee SN iinet ntcicsimisenenind 25 
EE SE ae Ree aa 2 

$4.50 preferred __ Sieiigaichad: tae 
tn eniniell 
Standard Brands Inc___........--.-- 

$3.50 preferred__ ee AT ae 
Standard Coil Products Co Inc. —_ 1 


Standard Gas & Elec Co ex-di: — 
Standard Oil of California (Del)- 25 


Standard Oil Co (Indiana) -.._.....25 
Standard Oil Co (New Jersey). _--.- 7 
Standard rr an 10 
3% preferred series A......--- 100 
Standard Packaging Corp...._..__---1 
When issued common____. ead 
$1.60 convertible preferred. econ 
$1.20 convertible preferred. ee 
Standard Ry Equip Mfg Co_...-.---- 1 
Stanley Warner -Corp__.__._............- 5 
Starrett Co (The L 8) ....-.....-.._— ° 
Stauffer Chemica] Corp.___._._..__-_- 10 
Sterchi Bros Stores Inc 1 
Sterling Drug Inc —- : = | 
Stevens (J P) & Co Inc PE 
Stewart-Warner Corp............-.. 5 
Gils Meer & Puller Ce... one 5 
Stokely-Van Camp Inc___._...___-___ 1 
% prior preferred__...._._..._.__.. 20 
Stone & Wenster Inc.............--..] 
Storer Broadcasting Co_........ 1 
Studebaker-Packard Corp.._...... 1 
I  cesineiaiiiew 1 
Sunstrand Machine Tool_......._---- 5 
Gun Chemical Corp...........<..-+---- 1 
$4.50 preferred series A__....-_----~ ® 
a ° 
Sunray-Mid-Cont Oil Co..--....--_-_- 1 
414% series A preferred___....___ 25 
644% 2nd pfd series of 1955_.____ 30 
Sunshine Biscuits Inc...-......_—— 2.50 
Sunshine Mining Co._.......______ 10c 
Superior Oil Co (California)... _ 25 
Sutherland Paper Co-.........._....- 5 
Sweets Co of America______..___ 4.1623 
te 25 
Sylvania Eleetric Products Inc___- 7. 50 
EES SE Se ale 
Symington-Wayne Corp  —.....-.-..- * 


"January 
Lew High 
12! 141% 
57%a 601, 
78 84 
94 99's 
21% 27% 
7735 680 
21 ly 2415 
17'2 19° 
53 a 63'. 

87% 1} is 
24 are" 
25 G74 
11% 123% 

43, His 
67! 16 

8 u 13 *s 
2734 307% 
6 31 

834 93 
60 G7*4 
18 20's 
14% 16% 
10 11% 
1436 16% 
24 2544 
33% 4034 
50's 59 
47 501% 
51% 55 
26'4 3074 
15 19% 
14% 16% 
5834 66% 
4415 497% 
16 1873 

67% B16 
20%4 24 
47% 49% 
25 *s 281%, 
32'2 34% 
49°, 52's 
2434 267% 
28', 293% 
33 367% 
345; 3934 
30 345% 
16%_% 17%% 
77 77 
32 34} 
12 14 

2%%4 342 
47 47 
534% 59! 
83 88 
12'% 15 
184, 20 
8542 94} 

9'%— 11 
62'2 68 
21'@ 23% 
40'6 457% 
77'2 81% 

6 B84 

3 3468 
447, 47 
3573 38'4 
48°, 51% 
43'a 447% 
S8'2 91 
10'2 14%% 
36 44% 
12 13% 
1442 164% 
58 61 
62 6874 
107, 12 
292 32 
1742 1954 
29 32 
1542 17 
10% 12% 
ae 16'2 
37 4336 
20 2442 

2% 374 
42 45%% 
15% 19 

9! 11%%4 
79 79%2 
64% 69 
20%. 23 
22142 24 
3142 33%% 
%2 772 

67% 914 

1490 1680 
32 35% 
19% 19%, 
29% 34'2 
31'2 37% 
7242 84 

72 9% 


February 
Lew High 
12% 13% 
55° 61'%4 
80 83 
94 96' 2 
21'e 28 
81 81 
213% 24'S 
18°, 19% 
5114 58%, 
10's 11%, 
2514. 27 
264—@ 27% 
11%, 12 
4} 2 5's 
71% 779 
10's 124% 
267; 31 
27 297% 
8%, 9! 
58 64 
17% 20°% 
y's 33 
14%4 16%, 
1034 11% 
13%, 15% 
23% 24%% 
38 40°, 
54! 5834 
46'2 515% 
48 54% 
27 2842 
17% 1943 
5 16 
% 6854 
5 5043 
16° 18 
75 8a 
23 24% 
2 14 
47's 51% 
7 ( 
34'4—_ 34! 
51% 5172 
2616 271 
291, 297 
3373 36%, 
367, 40 
3134 3435 
1673 1744 
738 78 
327% 34% 
1332 14 
3 37% 
48 66 
5514 58 
90'% 90'>5 
13's 144% 
18'2 20%, 
90 93 
10°; 125% 
655% 67%. 
2134 2342 
43°45 46% 
78%, 84 
744 77% 
3 aM% 
43'4 47% 
35% 37%3 
4742 51% 
42°, 4442 
91 92 
13 147% 
4012 45% 
12% 133% 
1472 16 
57 60 
ovat 64 
11° 12% 
32%, 34! 
1946 20% 
29%, 31%% 
17 l7'2 
11 124% 
16% 17 
397, 43% 
21% 23% 
3 3% 
39% 4212 
17%4 «618%% 
1045 11s 
79%. 81 
60 64'2 
21 233 
“eo 5% 23% 
31% 33%. 
75% 8142 
7%6 876 
1360 1590 
32%, 344% 
19% 20 
31%4 33 
3454 3742 
80's 83 
7% 8% 


March 
Low High 
1074 1242 
61 6435 
80 82 
96 97's 
21's 223, 
BSli'2 84 
21%, 24 
19% 20'2 
55'2 61 
10 10/2 
26%, 29 
26%, 27%% 
ll 113% 

4% 5te 
68's 81 
1042 1234 
284 321, 
2614 291, 

834 93% 
60’, 70%, 
17? 19%% 

Isa 1 
1542 164% 
10% 12% 
134 14% 
2344 25% 
38 41 
55 5712 
46% 513% 
48'4 59%% 
2#'2 28% 
17% 618%%4 
15% 16% 
665, 71 
45'4 50% 
157, 17 

754 8! 2 
23%%— 25 

is 1% 

50 5074 
26% 283 
32°54 341% 
515, 55 
267% 295% 
291% 3042 
3474 361, 
37% 3914 
31% 35 
16%4 17%% 
33% 34% 
123% 14 

2% 3% 
66 80 
53%8 59'S 
91 9142 
12*4 133% 
17%s 19 
90 9144 
12%, 14% 
66 aait 
224, 24° 
45'4 475, 
78 8074 

7% 7% 

3 3% 
43'2 47 
36! 42 
48%4 51 
42%% 484 
91 92! 
13% 143 
43 45% 
12% 13! 
15% 16% 
60 60 
61% 63! 
11%, 1158 
323 34°s 
19} 20'%4 
29 30%s 
17 1742 
1142 12%% 
1642 17 
40 45 
21! 23% 

3 3%e 
4145 46% 
17 18%, 

9% 11% 
60 62 
6242 65%% 
21% 23%% 
23% 24% 
30°, 32%4 
78%, 83%, 

7% 84s 

1390 1490 
31%, 35 
19°, 20%: 
3244 345, 
35 36%% 
80 82 

7°a 8! 
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April 
Lew High 
85s 11 % 
6l'2 64% 
81 = 83% 
9612 98 
20 22%% 
85 85'2 
2Zl'e 247% 
18%4 20 
60' 67 
9 10%% 
2734 3074 
26'2 27% 
10'2 1l%s4 
442 7 
81 90 
11% 1242 
2914 34 
25'2 28 
84 9'% 
66'. 71%. 
18', 21%, 
15%e 157% 
11 12 
1342 14% 
22 24 
37'4 40 
55'4 61 
492 4 54% 
54 5812 
2534 29% 
15% 18%. 
15 16 
67%4 73 
47°5 5212 
1542 
7%4 Oe 
2412 26%, 
49°%%4 502? 
26 281% 
32% 3534 
54 57% 
28%, 29%%4 
3046 327% 
35 40'%4 
3742 424% 
3142 3842 
16! 17‘2 
76 76 
33% 355% 
124 13%, 
27% 4 
75 90 
49'2 537% 
92 92 
12%4 14'% 
17'4 18% 
90'4 912 
1234 14% 
70 G2'% 
21% 23%% 
47'% 5355 
80% 84%% 
J's 81% 
3 3'% 
46 5044 
38°, 4274 
50° 55°a 
45% 48'2 
92 94 
12%, 14'2 
39%e 45% 
1242 127% 
16° 18 
60 61% 
59 23 
11%% 2'% 
32%, 40%% 
2 2246 
29%_ 347% 
17% 18'2 
12%» 13% 
16%% 17% 
42%, 4642 
22%— 23% 
36 4°54 
40 45%, 
16%— 22 
9 10 
79'% 83% 
59 64% 
2214 2472 
24% 25% 
3242 3476 
81%, 84% 
7 8's 
1390 1485 
31%4 3434 
20% 22 
3342 35%%4 
34% 3642 
80 oe 
7% 842 


May 
Low High 
9%— 10° 
6245 657 
8l'2 84%. 
9642 98 
19 2078 
81 81 
235s 26% 
187%— 20% 
63 6734 
10? 1054 
30%, 323, 
2744 29%%4 
10°5 12% 
6% B14 
85 8914 
11 1242 
32°4 35%6 
2644 29% 
878 W% 
71 77% 
20 217% 
1342 15% 
11! 13 
13% 14% 
22%% 272 
38%2 39% 
57's 60 
53% 5648 
55%—8 59 
28% 333% 
1578 1745 
15% 173% 
71 75% 
4812 515, 
16 18% 

874 9h 
2644 27 
49 52 
263% 28 sg 
35 36 
545, 564% 
29 29% 
3242 33 
36" 40%%4 
41% 44% 
36 3942 
17 1752 
77 77 
34% 36% 
13 1414 

3% 4 
80 90 
5142 57% 
89%, 89%s 
13%—6 14%, 
17% 19! 
90'. 95 
13% 1542 
Jl%s 74% 
21% 23% 
50% 5374 
83144 851, 
7% 85% 
3 348 
46 507% 
4132 444% 
52%— 557%. 
7% 50'% 
9442 94%%4 
12%, 14% 
40' 45 
12% 13 
15%8 17%% 
61 74%4 
593 6342 
114 12% 
36%2 39! 
29! 21% 
32% 34 
18 1874 
12%. 14 
16% 17? 
42'4 45%. 
932 253% 
4 63% 
44 461% 
19 215s 
97% 1042 
83 83 
59 65'% 
24 25%a 
24'2 25% 
34 34%4 
82 8712 
7% B44 

1465 1565 
3342 347% 

22 23 
33%— 353% 
3442 36%s 
80%% 83'2 
8% 9% 


June 


Jul 
Lew High Lew "wigh 


9 10'4 
65%4 68 
82 84 
97 981% 
19 20°38 
B1'2 Ble 
25%4 27%8 
19%4 20%. 
66 6612 
10%8 11%. 
3244 3444 
29 ste 
11% i11 
6738 9. 
82 8814 
12 1573 
oa 3714 
263 29%, 
9 10'2 
7136 77 
204% 21% 
13% 14%%4 
12%_3 14 
12%4 14 
2514 27% 
367% 3875 
56 6142 
55's 60%, 
56%4 63%2 
32 345% 
16% 18%% 
18%, 18'2 
1654 18 
74%4 «67s 
487%_ 5112 
17 19°% 
aa 2 97% 
2644 28% 
49% 5142 
26428 28 V5 
35 36 
553— 573 
295, 317 vs 
3242 33%4 
37% 39 
43%4 46! 
38'2 42 
1753 18% 
76 7742 
3334 35% 
14%, 17 
342 4! 
87 90 
54% 59! 
914% 92 
1342 16% 
18 197% 
90734 93 
14% 17%,2 
71%. 73% 
201— 223% 
51 55%%4 
8074 84% 
7. 81% 
3 34% 
4874 53% 
4314 47% 
53 55% 
47°53— 5142 
94 9434 
14%—8 18% 
45 5454 
12%, 14 
15723 17% 
6642 M12 
63% 6772 
1l*3 12%, 
35% 38%. 
19%, 21%% 
33% 35%6 
17 19% 
13% 15% 
17%—8 18%, 
44% 45%. 
2334 2434 
5'a 6 
46 491% 
18% 1942 
10% 11% 
83 84 
60 65% 
24 2558 
2442 25 
33°4 34% 
85'2 89 
742 8% 
1480 1625 
3334 37%2 
2034 2142 
32%, 352 
34% 36%. 
80 8342 
8'2 9%% 











August 
Lew High 
9 10%4 93 107% 
64142 67%s 67 71% 
84 86 B8l'2 8242 
97 99 9634 97 
193—@ 224% 22 25 
ab 3 82 82 
26% «30% 2914 34% 
19%, 207% 19%, 22'2 
105, 13% 1174 125% 
32% 37% 34 36768 
29% 3042 30%— 34's 
ll‘s 13%. 13 134 
7'2 10 77, 9% 
B8l'2 87% 82'2 8814 
13%, 16% 14 1642 
37 3934 37'2 40 
267, 343, 3l'ia 34%, 
10 11% 955 11% 
75 83 80 85 
18%—3 214% 1958 214s 
14% 157% 14% 17 
13 137% 13%, 15% 
12% 14% 13% 15% 
26%4 31 304% 31% 
37'2 405, 3855 4175 
6042 6442 6O0'2 6442 
ae den 17's 1878 
5734 623% 5842 635s 
60°, 68%, 64% 70% 
33% 3678 34% 37% 
174% 18% 17% 19% 
1634 18% 18 19% 
78% 92 8412 8914 
46%_ 52%% 47a 50% 
7 1842 17%a 61954 
9 10*% 842 10? 
27 2842 2758 29° 
50%4 51 4942 495 
264—, 29% 2642 3042 
33% 3512 335% 3434 
54%2 5642 533— 57% 
31 . 333% 29%3 31%4 
32 335% 334% 3378 
381% 407% 3814 40% 
46% 52 50'2 5442 
41%4 47 40°, 48 
173 19 17% 18% 
77 77 76 76%4 
3434 36°. 33% 35% 
165a 1754 17% 1942 
t 512 5 534 
85 95 90 95 
53 58'2 55°74 5854 
9042 9115 89% 89% 
1548 16'2 154%, 1642 
1844 20%, 19% 21's 
90% 92% 8944 92% 
162 18%%4 17% 1942 
73% TT 75 7942 
20'4 25%% 23% 26% 
524—@ 55 50 55 
78 8242 74 8034 
74 9%% 9% 10% 
3 3% 3 3% 
49% 533% 49°4 53 
45% 49°%% 475s 497% 
51%, 552 5445 57% 
514s 557% 5542 58 
88 9015 88 88 
164_ 18% 1654 18% 
49 56 49%, 54% 
12%4 13% 12% 1348 
16% 17%%4 164% 174s 
66 693% 66 68 
65 7542 72142 T9%2 
12 12°32 1246 12% 
3714 40%. 374— 40% 
19%4 24% 22 244% 
35% 37 36 394% 
18% 20% 19% 20%. 
14% 15% 14% 15% 
172 18 1742 18 
44% 48% 47% 5142 
2334 2434 2315 26 
4%4 6 542 6% 
48 54 49% 547% 
1812 2342 23% 25% 
1044 10% 10'2 12%s 
83 8512 83 85% 
60%4 65 64 6842 
25% 27% 26 27 4s 
23% 24%. 22% 24 
34% 34% 33 3434 
85%4 90 83% 89% 
1% 8% 74% 8% 
1590 1760 1720 1865 
35% 4054 3842 40% 
2034 21% 21% 2342 
333%—4 35% 34% 38% 
3542 3812 36% 41% 
81 83 79 81 
9%— 12% 11%4 13% 


1958 — NEW TORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1958 


A 


September 
Low High 
10'2 12 
68's TO'% 
77 782 
22-61% 
78 79's 
334—4 3934 
21% 237% 
125 16 
33%, 37 
312 33 , 
13 16* 
7% 9 
81'2 8342 
135s 15'2 
3734 3954 
3134 373% 
934 1135 
80 843 
1953 21! 
14% 20% 
14%—3 16%,4 
144g 1742 
31 35 
39% 417 
6242 66% 
1673 18 
59 615s 
65°4 T2%s 
3642 39% 
18 22% 
185, 23428 
85 92 
4645 495; 
172 1812 
Bis 9% 
2753 29% 
48% 49) 2 
363% 3854 
26% 2742 
34 35 
53354 56% 
2975 32: 2 
31% 33° 
3 397 
511% 557s 
4G! a 507 5 
1742 «18 
72 74'2 
aa 35% 
18% 204 
51% 638 
85 89 
56% 65 
90 92 
15! 172 
19! 203 
89'2 92 
1855 2374 
78'4 79% 
24 274% 
50°s 57%: 
74! 76 
9! 10‘ 
3 A 
5032 555 
46"% 482 
5544 58%. 
5442 57% 
8642 8812 
1642 2242 
17 19 
50 67 
23 267% 
115g 13%2 
164% 167% 
64 6742 
7794 84% 
1242 13 a) 
37% 44% 
22”8 26 
3844 39% 
20 21 
15 16 
1674 175% 
51% 55 V4 
24%8 26 
65, 10 
50 54 
20% 24% 
10°_, 1142 
215 8442 
64 66% 
2555. 2634 
223%, 22 3% 
33% 34% 
8542 872 
Te 8% 
1720 1835 
39% 4242 
23 25'2 
35%, 377% 
40°, 45%% 
T7'e 801. 
1153 12% 








October November December 
Lew High Low High Low High 
11 1474 12'> 16% 13'2 15% 
67'2 70 69's 74% 7114 74% 
75 79's 75 772 78 79% 
92 95! 2 94 9545 94 9542 
2355 2844 2234 25%% 22% 2474 
724, 76 71 742 73% 75 
34 37! 345, 38 3534 38% 
2142 22% 21142 22% 22% 25 
13 1415 127%, 14% 1314 145% 
36%, 4254 37 44'> 42', 4812 
327 34h 34 37%%4 36%, 40 
15 17%% 1653 18% 17% .19%4 
734 «11 9 10'% 9% 11 
80 68'S 86 94 91'% 110 
or 15%, 125, 14%% 13% 15% 
37 4234 41'2 46% 41°4 4655 
sate » 3955 34%, 39% 36 3814 
105, 12%%4 12 15%. 1354 17 
80's 85%5 7542 85's 783, 85's 
2148 23°54 2142 23% 20%% 227% 
16'2 20%% 17 19 16% 18% 
1573 18%, 1714 21% 18'2 20% 
1648 19 18°, 305% 2515 32% 
33 37 3534 40 37 3942 
40 43 4242 504 45 46% 
66 70% 64 695% 65 6942 
17'a 183% 18% 19%4 1873 20% 
59'2 61% 59'2 63%% 6014 66% 
64°54 7112 6434 7042 63% 6914 
36 417% 3814. 43% 39142 46%%4 
19%, 23% 20% 22 20 «221% 
21 2342 21 2354 22 2542 
Su 95 91 107 103 110% 
47 515% 4742 50% 465, 49 
t 
17 19 17 204% 18%3 217% 
Ke’ 9% ae 8%4 5g B42 
2834 3242 3144 34% 3245 34% 
48 49 48 49 4973 51% 
36354 38% 37144 39 39 48~4 
2534 28% 26 29% 2842 3454 
34 35% 33'2 3442 34 36 
54% 56 5554 59%2 57% 61% 
32% 34% 33°4 35% 35% 37% 
32%, 33% 33 34!5 3342 35 
391% 4214 39 43! 4015 44%%4 
5354 59% 56 My 62%y 59°, 65%. 
48'2 53 494 55 50°54 56 
17% 18 1753 18% 177— 18%4 
72 72% 70 72%*2 70 72 
35 377s 564%q 38%%4 3734 401% 
20%, 22% 2154 2214 22 2234 
542 634 5! 615 612 734 
91 9514 ion : 90 904 
62535 6742 60 67 5753 61% 
90 90 87 90 87 8914 
1642 1714 16% 18538 17‘s 18%% 
19% 2242 20% 24% 2212 25% 
90'4 9242 9012 9212 G2 94 
2134 275% 2i%, 272 205, 23% 
715 79 7644 78% 76% 7 
2412 27% 24%, 285% 2712 31%; 
5434 60 57°4 61% 6018 G94a 
7434 763% 75% See 75% 7812 
9% 1142 11% 17 13% 16% 
3 3% 348 3%, 3% 3%8 
53 584% 5534 61%% 5712 60% 
46%_ 49%% 4534 50 45'2 48 
5634 60% 56%4 GO'%, 5476 59% 
5445 57%s 545, 58% 54 59% 
87 B94 88'2 89 8642 8942 
20 2342 22 2435 2348 29%6 
once - on -~ - onan 
62 7 67 72 71 89 
2612 294% 277% 30 29%, 337%, 
1155 12% T1l% 12%% 1153 13%% 
16 17% 17%4° 18%4' 16%4 18 
6144 66 6242 66 63 6914 
19% 94 26 9415 92 102%4 
134—8 133% 137% 1412 1: 14%8 
40* 44'> 41 467% 4634 54 
2514 2742 25 27% 25%— <7 
39% 42 2934 45% 42 4544 
20% 21 204a 21% 2012 22 
15 16% 14144 15%%4 14 15% 
17% 17% 17% 18% 17% 18% 
52 564% 5444 60% 54% 6042 
2114 24% 2358 25% 245, 26%% 
814 16 125% 15%% 1353 15% 
50% 54% 52% 65 62 66% 
2242 24% 22%, 25%6 25 284 
ll‘ 12%. 114g 124% 113% 12% 
8342 64 65 87 85 87 
60 67% 5912 66% 61 64 
2532 26% 2442 26% 25%4 234 
22% 23% 22% 23% 2234 2432 
33 33% 3342 36 35% 38 
8514 875% 84 85!2 6444 97 
1% 946 78 Bis 7% 8 
1800 1715 1812 ae = 
¥, \ 3642 40 3774 «= 3942 
23 " oa ae 2334 29% 
35°4 38% 33% 38% 3232 3642 
4342 61 5043 57%e 54% Glie 
7942 82 611, 94%% 93 9742 
ll‘2 13% M1 1244 11% 12% 


Ne 


NOTE: Ali steck footnotes shown on page 17. 
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1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1958 


- _ . = gad November December 
: <9 ; ? August September October ‘ ich 
’ -h April May June July ; , High Lew High Low Hig 
Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Lew == whe te 


Talcott Inc (James) 
Telautograph Corp 
Temco Aircraft Corp._......_..- naga 


, 
mo Ww 


o> 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co- 

I ees aaa 
When issued . 

Texas Gulf Producing Co 

Texes Gulf Sulphur Co 

Texas Instruments Inc 

Texas Pacific Coat & Ol Co_.__-.___19 

Texes Pacific Land Trust— 
Ee-Distribution —............ out 


0) go ~1 W 
a o 


+ 


+ 
= | 


108 120 
Texas & Pacific Ry Co 51 55 


Texas Utilities Co_..._______ wuntiaiel” : 534 487 » 48° 50° te 5 52% | aa, 168 
Textron, Inc ys 2! ! & 

Common rights a 

$1.25 convertible preferred___...__* 
Thatcher Glass Mfg Co Inc 

$2.40 convertible preferred___.____ 


~ 
Sc 
».% 2 
& 


ioe 
uo 
a 


wo 


es) 


be ¢ 


Convertible preferred $2.50_ 
Thiokol Chemical Co__ 
Thompson (J R) Co__..._._._._.____ig 
Thompson Products Inc... ee 

4% vreterred 


ey 
a 

~ 
> 


Tidewater Oil Co _10 
When issued_.__ Sindee iitnisibilieaais 
ees weenie 

Timken Roller Bearing Co_.__..._.___® 

Tishman Reality & Construction... 1 

Toledo Edison Co (The) 

Ee Coens ee 

Transamerica Corp.__...........__ — 
Ex-distribution __ a hatamnineaniinines 2 

Transue & Williams Steel Forging ___¢ 

Trans World Airlines Inc... __ 


a a 


MWh Oe Wh ton 
We WOW © -~18 NW 


Tri-Continental Corp_...__.________-14 
$2.70 preferred __ sadliaieibiiaaiaianas 50 
Truax-Traer Coal Co_._._.________ dail 
Preferred series A (convertible)___50 
Tung-Sol Electric Co ccmmon_______1 
5% prior preferred series of 1957__50 
Twentieth Cent-Fox Film Corp__.__._1 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co ° 
5% conv prior preferred 50 
I es nok 
TXL Oil Corp (The)__..___- 


U 


Udylite Corp (The) 

Underwood Corp 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Co 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp 

Union Carbide Corp ___________ comeninial™ 

Union Electric Co common____- a 
$4.50 series preferred ° 
$3.70 series preferred 
$3.50 series preferred 
$4 series preferred 


Union Oil Co of California 
Union Pacific RR Co 7 

4% non-cum preferred —_ 
Union Tank Car Co 


x 
*” tts 


United Aircraft Corp 
4% convertible preferred 00 
4% (series of 1956) conv pfd____100 
United Artists Corp._...........__ 4 


United Biscuit Co of America 
$4.50 preferred 
United Board & Carton Corp 
United Carbon Co 
United-Carr Fastener Corp___________' 5 
United Corporation (The) 
United Dye & Chemical Corp 
United Electric Coal Cos 5 
United Engineering & Foundry Co____5 
United Fruit Co 
United Gas Corp 


United Greenfield Corp 
United Industrial Corp 
United Merch & Mfrs Inc 
United Park City Mines 
United Shoe Machinery common____25 
6% preferred 
U 8 Borax & Chemical Corp 
44%2% preferred 
US & Poreign Securities Corp 
US Freight Co 
Rights aes 


4 
Oa} W mW ad 

tw ae = > 

+ ne 
WON AQ wae 


BS 02 & Se C2 


bo bo GO Lo we 


bo 
“1 


U & Gypsum Co__ om 
7% preferred 100 
Hoffman Machinery Corp____82%c 
5% preference class A 
US Industries Inc common 
4%% preferred series A 
U 8 Lines Co__. 
4%% preferred 
U S Pipe & Foundry 
U 6 Playing Card Co 


Us Plywood Corp. i a, 1 ‘ 4 7 3 287% 26° 7 2 ; et 3. Je Te Jai 39! . 37 ; S 
3%% cum preferred series A___.100 91, : 2 2 T5%2 342 76 : i4 ae 7 2 
3% % preferred series B_..._____100 92 ; ¢ 88! 2 96 8's 100° 

U 8 Rubber Co - S 32% : 35% 31% 3412 «831% 333 33: 3: 34% 31" ear sanee Sani 
8% non-cum ist preferred_______100 5142 : 2; Sen te: Se 

U 8 Shoe Corp 21% 257 24% 25% 26 2554 26% 26% 2 28°2. 30 = oe 

U 8 Smelting Refin & ¢ 33° 29% : ; 35% 33'2 36° 33% 37 327, 638 
7% preferred ___.__ ; 3 53" 4875 51 

U S&S Steel Corp 515% 764 13%4 80 
7% preferred 14842 152 1432 148. 

Uv ~ 19°%4 28 2544 28% 

35% 37 35 3642 


oe 


Serene neernerenserienenenneeenesnennenennereeneesteosnennnnseuntgpes 
NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 17. 
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STOCKS 


United Stockyards Cory 
United Stores Corp 


$4.20 non-cum 2nd 


i 
$6 convertible preferred 
United Wallpaper Inc__ 
Cla B tue preferred 
United Whelan Corv common 
$3.50 convertible preferred 


Universal-Cyectons Steel Corp_ 
Universal Leaf Tobaceo Co Inc 
a preferred 
Universal Pictures Co Ine 
4'%4 preferred 
Utah Power & Lighi Co 


Vanadium Corp of America 
Van Norman Industries Inc 

$2.28 convertible preferred 
Van Raalte Co Inc . . 
Vertienutes-Camaguey Sugar 
Vick Chemical Co. 


Vicks Shreveport & Pacifie Ry Co 


5 non-cum preferred 
Victer Chemical Work 
3? preterred 


Virginia-Carelina Chemical Corp 
6‘. dividend partic preferred 
Virginia Electric & Power Co 


$5 preferred 

$4.04 preferred 

$4.20 preferred 

$4.12 preferred 
Virginian Ry Co 

6 preferred 
Vulcan Materials Co 

5% cobvertible preferred 

3*4 preferred 

6'4 preferred 


W 


Wabesh RR Co 4's preferred 


Wagner Electric Corp. 
Waldorf System Inc 
Walereen Co ee 
Walker ‘Hiram: G & W Ltd 
When issuec 
Walwerthn Co 7 
Veard Baking Co 
§!'2 preferred 
Ward Industries 
Warner Bros Pictu: Inc. 


Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 


Washington Gas Light Co 
Washington Water Power 
Waukesha Motor Co. 
Wayne Knitting Mill 
Wayne Pump Co 

Weibilt Corp 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co 
4 Bf preterred —. 

West Indies Sugar Corp 
Stamped : 

West Kentucky Coal Co 

West Penn Electric Co 

West Penn Power Co 4! 
4.20 preferred series B 
4.10’. preferred series C 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 


4 preterred 
Western Air Lines Ine 
Western Auto Supply Co 


4.80°, preferred 
Western Maryland Ry Co 


4‘ von-cum 2nd preferrec 


Western Pacific RR Co 
Western Union Telegrapl 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 


3.80°, cum preferred series 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry Co 
Vheeling Steel Corp 

$5 preierrec 
Whirlpool Corp 

4'4° convertible preferred 


White Denta! Mfg Co :The S 


White Motor Co 
>! preferred 
White Sewing Machine Corp 
Prior preference 
$3 convertible preferred 
Wilcox Oil Co 


Wilson & Co. Inc 
$4.25 preferred 
Wilson-Jones Co_-. 
Windsor Industries In« 
Winn Dixie Stores In 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co 
Common right 
6% preferred 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp 


Weodward Iron Co 
Woolworth (F W: Co 


Worthington Corp (Del) common 
Prior preferred 4'.‘) series 


Wrigley (Wm) Jr Co (Del) 
Wvrandotte Worsted Co 


Y 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co 


Young Spring & Wire Corp 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 


Youngstown Steel Door 


Z 


Zenith Radio Co 
Nev 


NO Dar Vaalit In receivership 
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May 
Low High 


Low High Lew High 


preferre 


“| 


. ue 


2 


o-_ 
Ole eh ed Ice WW 
Le ee OU ATID Se 


ee ee es 


-_ 
oes 


t 


og -1 


& BIS bo 
we tI OS WwW tote 


& 2.2. 


Como! 
SOQ PROT! 
* ss a2°a 


a 
& 
~1W 


— eee 


distributed 


lls 
57% 
82 
73% 
15 
6! 
76 
22 '2 
39'. 
154 
20°, 
65%, 
297» 
31lt2 
7 
17! 
2534 
12's, 
64 
297; 
85 
173 
92 
31%4 
113 
97 
95 
283% 
12's 
1344 
lfi'« 
84 
94 
b3"4 
0” 4 
1342 
5 ‘ 
30 \4 
141, 
13% 
9344 
9°, 
19! 
695% 
4234 
417% 
301% 
215% 
91 
28 
47'2 
62 
19 
31's 
105 
96 
92% 
37*%8 
103 
20° 4 
17 
98 
63" 4 
74'4 
51 4 
95, 
227, 
59%5 
92'4 
119 
37! 
91*4 
19% 
46'4 
48 
9742 
os 
24'4 
3374 
43! 
21% 
8544 
14! 
542 
367 
364% 
32 
24'%4 
247% 
45%. 
5544 
94°45 
8744 
8's 
26% 
30% 
90 
167; 
9%4 


x Ex- dividend 


~ 


June 
Low High 


July 


bS 

41'4 
135% 
3842 


30% 


357 a 


37 


131 


241% 


2544 


4734 
59% 


97 


8814 


~s 


20” 4 
31% 
91 


18 48 


y Ex-rights. 


ll's 
5's 
7912 
6's 
13 
534 
75! 
20 
36 
152 
20 
58's 
28?: 
28“ 
Fo 
1632 
261% 
11%. 
5932 
30's 
8142 
15's 
81 
2912 
107 
9042 
94 
90'2 
28'% 
11%, 
12'2 
15'% 
81 
92 
62 
39 
13! 
36°54 
28 4 
17% 
12'2 
8612 
9% 
20's 
63% 
43 
398 
30%% 


29 
47 
58 
177% 
30°%4 
103 
96 Ye 
91 
37% 
100 
20'4 
16° 
96 
591% 
724 
50 
19%% 


37'2 
90°» 
19'5 
60°%4 
44! 
44'2 
95 
6'% 
24 
34 
40'6 
20°% 
3 
12%% 
542 
347% 
35% 
124 
24'%4 
2412 
47\« 
5744 
90 
82 
6% 
25% 
30% 
88 
17 
83°%4 


13°% 
6! 
76 
26 
3914 
155'5 
21 
60's 
297 
367 
91 
20'. 
277% 
1255 
67"%4 
314 
82'%4 
17's 
8915 
31'4 
110 
9042 
95! 
93 
32's 
12%% 
14'4 
17%% 
844, 
934% 
63 
44'. 
137% 
3812 
30%4 
137% 
13 
90 
10's 
2144 
67"%s 
45'4 
41 
3374 
2478 
23% 
3244 
49'4 
60 
20*4 
325% 
104°%4 
96's 
91 
40'» 
103 
22 
17% 
98 
67"%s 
76 
56° 
22'4 
25% 
62 
9012 
467% 
94 
2376 
61! ‘ 
48% 
50 
98'4 
Th 
2542 
37 
44°54 
25% 
85'2 
14 
6 
36 
37 
129 
25's 
297% 
49% 
617% 
94 
87%4 
744 
28 *%6 
337s 
103 '4 
18%4 
91“ 


3342 

858 
1834 
2558 
1152 
6314 


30%4 
79'4 
16%4 
87 


29%s 


101 


89 

9242 
90°%4 
3142 


13's 
16%4 
8334 
93% 


6244 


4142 
135% 


36% 


30 
12°54 
11% 
8634 

9! 
197% 


65's 


39 es 


89'4 





z Ex-distribution 


August 
Low High Low High 


125% 


6 


8242 


7% 
1512 


62 


267 
401, 
153 


20's 
61'.5 
30'2 


97% 


1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1958 


September 
Low High 
117, 14%, 
534 6's 
82 87 
6%4 7'4 
154%_ 155 
6'2 75, 
75! 76% 4 
23'n 27 
39! 47! 
148's 152 
19's 20% 
57 62 
285, 31 
35 36%4 
9%, 11% 
2042 235% 
261% 281, 
12's 143% 
66 74'o 
28°4 31°54 
18', 205s 
90 97 
30 317» 
101 103) 2 
85 86 
92? 94 
31's 337% 
11%, 12% 
14°, 16%%4 
17 1815 
86 88!» 
93 94% 
62! 64 
41%. 46'4 
13%4 14%, 
38'4 39%, 
31 3242 
13 137% 
11%, 12% 
88 90! 
8). 10'4 
20%4 2314 
70', B688'.s 
44', 451.2 
3948 41 
3234 34% 
23 263% 
3 34% 
3132 35 
47 48 
59'2 62% 
2044 233% 
30% 317% 
96'4 101 
B6 9212 
84 8674 
38%, 411, 
100 102 
20°s 221, 
174% 2075 
97 7 
664, T11, 
738 81!. 
57% 62 
24° 271: 
25! 26*5% 
627% 68'4 
84 85'2 
47'4 517% 
92 93! 
22 253% 
58! 5934 
42 447% 
50 53%, 
97'2 100 
T's 6 
23! 24! 
36 37 
40's 44 
2534 272 
80% 8242 
12% 12% 
6% 7% 
38% 39), 
32%, 35% 
1's 43 
124 125'2 
23 24'4 
28% 31% 
475, 49 
58 65° 4 
84°24 89% 
87% 88% 
715 9,5 
29'4 307% 
34 3538 
102% 112%% 
1772 197%. 


- 


13472 








October 





14", 13's 
Ts 6's 
88!> 85 
9", 3a 
15%, 17 
73 7 
753. 762 
31's 29 
47'. 212 
153 152°%4 
27 2342 
69! 67's 
31'4 205, 
40°, 3342 
11 974 
22 20', 
30% 4 <8 
14'3 16 
78 7414 
337, 32's 
78 30 
322 17 
101 7514 
35" » 3215 
105!» 10334 
86 8514 
92! S72 
89 &7 
347; 337% 
12'2 12 
171% 1E's 
185% 1742 
88 87% 
9534 94 
66% 4 66 
50 45% 
147% 1454 
445 4414 
33 Ye 33% 
14'4 13 
12%4 11° 
90 89!» 
934 8%4 
223% 2134 
8512 80!» 
45"4 45'. 
41 40°s 
391) 36!. 
26!2 25° 8 
375 258 
3544 30! 
7! 46'2 


3234 32! 
100 96 
88 90 
87 84! 
44! 40', 
101 99 
24 22% 
22° 215% 
94'. 
71% 68’. 
80!. 79 
6612 63'. 
27's 26 
29%, 26! 
6774 654 
87 85! 2 
53'4 48°45 
95 93 
2874 25! 4 
65 65 
49'; 41°s 
58 56 
99 98 
8'; 7 
25 '2 2344 
37'2 37'4 
44 412 


30%8 29% 
822 81°54 


14'% 14 
7s 7 
4042 40's 
3542 3442 
* és 
125 12274 
245% 234 
32% 2934 
5074 48'> 
66'4 632 
88 86'4 

884 84 
11’2 9% 


31% 29° 
34%4 32% 


119'2 104 


197, 18%, 


41942 133% 228 








November 
Low High Low High 


1223 


20 
709 


10% 
22% 
30 

10'~ 
86'4 


3475 
80! 
19*. 
92% 2 
345% 


106 


85'4 
90 
89 
421, 
13 
16%% 
18! 
89 


9614 


67 

4844 
1544 
4875 


36 
16 
13's» 
90 


97% 


421, 
40 
267 


4% 


334% 
823% 
145, 

8'4 
49', 
3614 


24! 
30° 
52354 
68', 
88 

90°, 
11'4 


-~n + 


334s 
35%, 


119 


195, 


148 


314s 
46! 2 


50°. 
18% 
32342 
9544 


832 
47'2 


237% 
23 
94! 2 
73 
80 
6542 
2974 


Or 
27 la 


66's 


110 


4912 
91%4 


- 
& 


30" 4 
3074 


19°45 


<tattat 





December 
bow High 





35 
48 


5342 
203 
3544 
9742 
90 
86 
51 
9932 
28%, 
2454 
96)2 
793% 
82) 
70). 
34°, 


334% 
741, 
8542 


110 


542 4 
95 
31%, 
68 
49 
69 
997, 
73, 
2412 
37 Ya 
4634 


3312 
83 


7 
443, 
375 


122% 


25%, 
31% 
5334 
74 

894 


105, 


325% 


34 
10914 118%: 


2232 


149%, 20842 
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1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD —. 1958 





























September 




















October December 













- ; November 
January February March April May June July August t , 
BONDS Lew High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High Low High o- Righ 
Treasury— f 
4s Oct 1 1969 102.14 102.14 
3s Aug 15 __..1966 7.12 97.12 
2% Dec 1967-1972 %4 94 
International Bank fer Reconstruction 
and Development 
4'os Jan 1 1977 105.16 105.16 ‘ 
414s May 1 1978 101.24 101.24 96.16 96.16 _— 
4%s Jen 15 1979 ; 103 103.8 
31ys i 1 1969 99.8 99.8 98.16 98.16 
3448 Oct 1. 1981 oS $s 9 95 
3s July 15. 1972 92.16 92.16 a 
New York City— 
Transit Unification Issurc G1 99 94! 92 ‘ ¢ 
38 corp stock _. 1980 9812 400 100%, 9 or 19", 102% 99% 101 994) 100! 991% 5 MG be y2 4i2 Bie = = 
Fereign Governments— 
Agricultural Mtge Bank (Colombia) 
Sinking fund 6 = meeps 
Sinking fund 6s... as . . 
Akershus (King of Norway) 4: 1968 98 98 98 99 . ; < 98 98% -_ - ae ye #4 > at 91 ‘ 
Amsterdam (City of) 5's iinineen ee . 7 101°, 102%4 102's 103 102% 103%. 103 104’. 1027% 104'.4 101'4 103 10144 1053". 1102's 103°. 102'2 103". 
Antioquia (Dept) coll 7s series A..1946 -" — ° - —— 93? 
External s f{ 7 eries B. owl 945 aia : 93%2 Is"2 
External s f %s series CW. .-1945 89? 89'2 
External s f 7s series D .~1945 391, 389! 89'S 89) 90 90 
External 7s ist serie i 1957 90 90 99 99 | 
External sec s f 7s 2nd serie 1957 87 87 Jo"4 Jeu4 
External sec f Ts 3rd serics_..1957 . - rs # 
30-year 3s $ bond ea 1978 44%% 48 $5 it} 47 $7 4% 4 477 43! 461% 43 47 45'2 4¢ 46 48% 48'2 48° 46 48'% $642 49 
Australia (Commenwealth of : 91 
20 aie 31 1967 93) 951% 937% 95 og? 94! 9° 94 92% 9375 9374 9514 9514 962 95% 977% 951% Q7'4 907» 92 90 9] 91%, 92" 
20 vear 3! 1966 91142 944, 94 95 93 94 917% 94 9234 94% 9374 95% 94% 96% GS 97 90'2 96%, 90's 92! 90%4 92 91 92° 
15 year 3 1962 95 98 97 99 98'4 99 97%, 99 97%, 984% 977% 99 98%, 99%% 98%4 99 96% 99 95'2 967 96% 9% a7 9% 
15 : ar 2 1969 93! Q7! 9614 98 as 96 9G? 95! gz, 94! 94 95! 991, 947 93's 94! 90 94! 90 91° 90 91 91° 92 
5 year 3 b Jima 92 971% ¢ 98 f 27, 951% Ve - 242 0 4 u a .3 a7 
lj-year 4' 1971 99 100' 100 1007 997, 100 98 100 98 99 982 100 985, 99 99's 100 97'2 991% 5 97 95 95 95's a3 : 
15-year 4%4s 1973 98% 99 9842 99%, 98%% 99 99 101% 99*, 101%% 9742 100". 97 9815 16 J 
15 vear 5 1972 102%, 1047 104'% 10474 103 104! 103. 104! 103 104 10445 10542 103%4 105 10414 105 102'2 1047 100 -102%2 99%» 100° : 
0-year 5 1978 96 97% 96% 9 
Austrian Govt hl I n 7 of 1930 F . at ss y a 
j assentec 1980 79 B80! 60 82 82 8 82%% 83 85% 85%4 BF BE 867 8714 867, 867 87'2 88 86", 867 
B vari (Free Stat t 1945 ns oa an a0 
au; debi adj series ¢ 1965 O4 945, 9 ) 96 14 96! 97 97 J JJ 9 7 
Belzian Congo : : 
ie —- _. 1973 928 927, 92 987 985% 9914 98 99! 98 15 99'. 98% 99 98! 99', 98 % 9 
« 4 Oali : ” ‘ JO JO ae. | wi ‘ i 7 7 5 ant 
Belgium (Kingdom of) 4 1964 97 99) 991% 1001, 99 100 97%; 100° 981% 997 981% 10044 100 101%, 100's 101? 9% 1007, 99> 100' 99%2 100% 86994 101° 
Stas external loa: 1972 10: 106 102% 105 102°, 104! 103%% 105 103 104% «=: 10346 10544 10572 106 104'2 106% 104'2 106%, 10442 105%, 104% 105". 104%u 105 
Berlin (City of) 6 1958 125 132 136 ©=— 136 ; 161-167 168 8=—168%2 = 
Gi2s external loan 1950 1560156 160 160 160 160 172 172 179,179 = 180 = 180 —e = 
47;s debt adj series B 1978 89 89 89 921% 92%. 93% 98 96 9612 98 9% 98! 98'2 9842 98 JB 16 36 
P > . ‘ ‘ 7 - c 7 on a7 67 ‘ 5 
4'2s debt adj series B 197% 70 70 83'%e— 83 834a 83% 80! 80! 86 86 91 94 92 98 96 967 JO%s YO a4 J 4 1a 












































Brazil] (U S of) external 8s_......1941 135 135 13814 138'% 141'% 141! 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A , . és 
(interest reduced to 3.5°2)-.1978 90 9114 86 86 86 86%. 86% 87% 88 91 91142 92% 98'2 91 88'2 89 87'2 89 86 88 oo 8% 84 85 
External s f 6%4s of 1926... 1957 om a _ aw aad 118 118 » «ws - 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A - =— nat on " a oan 14 
(interest reduced to 3.37542 )_1979 66% 69 68'3 68% 68 691; 69 7244 72 72% G2 F212 72 73 i2 a3! 73! ri 7432 78 - 71 72 70's Wl 
External s f{ 6'%9s of 1927... 1957 ots . ne on " ial eo oo - - — - - . 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A ann a ' o ne wnt 79 
(interest reduced to 3.3752 ).1979 66% 69 6842 69 6812 69% 6912 72 72 T27% 72 T2% 72 73% 72! i3"6 i5*2 75! i3%2 8 0 fe iz te 
Central Ry 20-year 7s......... 1952 --~ a = = 138 §6138 138 613 14142 141% . 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A : - a7 
(interest reduced to 3.5% )-..1978 90 92 89 91 89 89 89%4 90 89 89 91% 92%, 90 91 88 88! 88 88, 86 BS Bo 87 
5 funding of 1931 due 1951 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A = = aes — : w : - i 
(interest reduced to 3.375%) ).1979 67 69 68! 68! 69 69. 70 72! 71! F2"%4 71%, 711 i1 73% in74 i2s*4 437% io*. ib*2 i6%2 71 sa 10 0 
3%s external dollar bonds 
of 1944 (Plan B) : se “s mS . 
ee we hl lt ee 9914 99% 991% 991% 99! 991% 9915 991% 99 991% 99 99 99 99 99 99 9748 OTe 97's 97's 97"2 98'4 
Se 9942, 991. 991% 994% 9915 993% 991% 99%% 9912 991% 99% 99% 99 99 99 99 99 99 - -- “= - 97 %2 98) 
Eek a 95 95 95% 95'53 951% 951% 98 9742 98 98)5 99 981% 98! 9814 99 99 99 96 99 96 96 97 Biv 
"Se ee 99 98%2 9842 95 99 95 971% 97 98 \% 98% 99% 983% 981% 98'2 98! 99 99's 99 99 97 97 a4 ve" 
ne —— ie 99 99 99 99 99 99 9942 9915 991% 99 99% 99 99 99 99 99 99 97 97 - 
Settee He. Fone ee ewan 97 97 a Br ax Se ea : x 97 97 ce a 98 93 
Serles No. & idshneihiestetctunicligesennansien 96 96 9653 965% ae 965% 965 955% 95° 96 96 
I ate . 95 98 - oo ; - - 
Series No. 10 ~----~---~----- . ‘ 96 96 of 96 96 96 2 9654 97 96% 967% 
I of 96 96 . ‘ : 96 96 96°%4 963% = a 96°4 96%%4 97 97" 97 97 - ~ 96 96 
I 96 96 96 96 97 98 96%5 9942 94'% QA. - 95 Jo 96 36 
Series No. 13 wweweccewees «= 95'% 95% 06 06 96%% 96% : ; 9714 97% 95 95 S6 96 i 
SE ee 96 96 93 93 95 96 06 96? 96%, 963% 9612 99 96 9734 aT 97's 96 96 nt a 
. Serles No, 15. Sa < 95 95 : 96 971s 96°54 9634 a = . 98 98 99 99 
Serles No. 16 SO 7 96 96 96 96 V2 96°4 96% Fs as 97 98 98 98 Jo Jo 
Series No. 17 ; an: wa 97 — 97 97% 9642 9642 9544 95% 95 99 94'2 94%: 
Series No. 18_ EE aaa ee ‘ 954% 95% 26 971% = f 96 98). - = 
Series No. 19 ” cise 95'4 95% 9544 97% 9612 98 95 95'4 95%4 95's 
Series No. 20 venipiene 9642 97 98 98 - 
Series No. 21 SEE PEE eee 97 97 98 938 98% 98! 98% 99 99 99 
Series No. 22 - ----- 99 99 99 99 98 98 be 9842 9842 9812 9812 99 99 99 99 95 95 96 96 95 95 
Series No. 23 —~—— $6 99 95 951% 95 9742 96%4 98 99 994% 99 99 99 99 99 99 94 94 99 95 19 95” 
Serles No. 24. — -« as 97 97 97% 977% 99% 99% 
Series No. 25 938! 98! 97 9834 z ae 99 99 99 99 994%, 99'+ 99 '’4 944 
Series No. 26 eevee ; 96 96 96°%4 96%%4 97 97 - 
Series No. 27 Be 95% 95% 9642 96% 98 99 ‘ 94 94%% 
Series No, 26 eeeennenene-= 8696 96 . ie 97% O1% ~~ ak 95 98 95 98 
Series No. 29 iS é ; 95% 95% ¢ am 97 971; a As ; 96°44 97% 97 97 
I * sé es 96 96 96% 96%. pee uh . 3 ‘ ~< ~< 





Caldas (Dept of) 3s 




































lt eeu 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28. 


: -w----1978 84434 48 46% 4634 465% 4634 472 48 47 471% 47 47 44 47! 4555 47 4812 49 48% 48% 48'2 48! 48! 48! 
Canada (Dominion of) 2%4s......-1974 91%4 93 91 92! 91 92 91 92% 90% 93 92% 93% 92% 94% 8942 9354 8642 89% 86 87 63! 864 84 867 
BRLEOOE Btw acencamesennaccestete 91% 823% 901% 91%, 90 907% 90% 91 90 913% 92 93%, 93% 94 9134 941% 88 89 85 8652 82%4 385! o4 86) 
Cauca Valley (Dept of) 3s.....-..1978 44% 47% 46% 46% 5 re 46% 47% 46% 48 7 ons 44%, 47) ae 4812 485; 48 48% 4842 49 48% 487 
Chile (Republic) external s f 7s...1942 7742 18% 18%, 78% c os a ser a aM ‘ i, eile ated . _ 
Js assented as ie, why oe ma s i Pik Saad pes ‘ ss « - : 
External sinking fund Gs_......1960 77'2 774% cee = : cg aes mae 995% 795% 79 79 . 82 82 82%2 82% 
6s assented Sas eee 5 a as at 3 39% 39% Me ts ae si be 3g! 39% = 4342 43%2 
External sinking fund 6s_.._Feb 1961 aie Ls hale rae 1834 78% me os a se a oa 78°94 ‘78% ‘oe » -- 87 87 
Gs assented.._..__....._.__Feb 1961 na ‘th 3834 38% a Be a “s 2 a r én 43% 4342 44'2 4442 
Ry external sinking fund 6s.Jan1961 7814 78% az. ae 81 81 8042 80% - 79 19% . _- 86'2 862 
i OO eres cpicemaienen Jan 1961 as 38 3854 39% 397% a se 4 : . 43'2 43'2 4444 44 
External sinking fund 6s_._Sept 1961 ae ee ie a 80% 8014 = : = _ - 
6s assented__ a i 397% 397% é ca ae ce . 
External sinking fund Gs... .- 1962 : ca ee pena on * : 
i ee eee 39% 39%% ‘ on eo wo — 
External sinking fund 6s.......1963 97 WI Pe om 80'4 80% sae evi = —e - -- 
ETERS AEE TATE, 1963 te a a so ae a 391% 39% com ain pe a . ae 3 a a 4 ian 45'4 45', 
External s f $ bonds 3s........1993 3674 387; 381% 394% 3853 40 385 3942 37% 39% 3673 38% 371% 38% 38 39% 39% 413 41 4342 43% 4442 43'2 44 
Chile Mortgage Bank 6'%2s_June 301957 397742 «774 7834 783% 8012 8014 3 c ens rs a . —- - 3 83 = ‘ 
642s assented ee 1967 __ Fi 3814 3815 ar 3 = ss oa at ‘ 44'% 44! 
6°48 assented ost ee : Ey. o Ca ‘ p a am 
Guaranteed = f 6 ~--~-Apr 301961 75% 754% . 8042 805% e ae ard aod ‘ 80 60 : : saa 87 87 86° 87 
6s assented____ ee 1961 : = 7 im os maa 3734 3754 ‘ ‘ és . 
Guaranteed s f{ 6s oe s or _- ; : oe ¥ 82% 82! 824% 8244 
6s assented wane 1962 se , oni one 39 39 38%4 38% . - - - - 
Chilean Cons Munic 7s.......__-_1960 Se ee 81 81 i he 3, 3 = os alt 7815 78% ol 7” 85 85 
a i 382 38% ay ai 3934 3934 ao se re pe te a. ne : i 
Chinese Govt (Hukuang Ry) 65s...1951 — te ne Fee Me 7 8% 8% 7 q < a 5% 52 6 67 7 7 1% -9 7 7 7 7 
Cologne (City of) 6425 Snsencaeeedidees 1950 \ Ls ad aoe ate ai oe oe % id 200 200 . oon - . 
f 478 debt adj____. ~con~n=--1970 880% 811 85 85 8914 90 89%, 89% : et 91% 91% 92 92 94 94 
Colombia (Republic of )— 
EE EE Oct 1961 117 117 117 119% ze a @ Te es oad -—: ow oul 126 126 
ce Jan 1961 : es ei ee a re a os 120 120 116% 116'% 120 120 : et 
External sinking fund 3s......__ 1970 50 517 51% 52% 61% 533% 534% 56 5342 56 50 55 51 54! 52% 845 55 57 56 57 56%% 57! 57 5Y 
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1958 


Bi oO: NDS 
Colombia Mortgage Bank 6!2s_-__ 1947 
Sinking fund 7s of 1926... none 1946 
Sinking fund 7s of 1927-~--..-~-- 1947 
Costa Rica (Republic of) 7s_...-~- 1951 
3s refunding $ bond 1953 due..1972 
Cuba (Republic cf) 4%2s..-.----- 1977 
Cundinamerca (Dept of) 3s... 1978 
Czechoslovak (Republic )— 
Stamped assented (int reduced 
to 6°: ) extended to........... 1960 


Denmark (Kingdom) 41'2s__--....1962 
Called bonds ‘(April 15)_-~-- 


El Salvador (Republic of }— 
3142s extl s f $ bonds___.-. Jan 11976 
3s extl s f $ bonds___-_..~. Jan 1 1976 
Estonia (Republic) 7s....-....-.- 1967 
Frankfort on Main 6%s-.-.....-.~ 1953 
47%%s sinking fund___-. ._..-May 1973 


German (Federal Republic of )— 
External loan of 1924— 


S428 dollar bonds.........-..- 1969 
OO KS —_—EEERae -1972 


10-year bonds of 1936— 
3s conv & fund’g issue '53 due_1963 
Prussian Conversion 1953 issue— 


as Gellar Dowis........4t.<.-~. 1972 
International loan of 1930-—- 

5s dollar bonds___.-.-_...Dec 1980 

3s dollar bonds___......---~-1972 


German (extl loan 1924 Dawes loan)— 


%s gold bonds... ~~~ Sa 
German Govt Internat (Young loan)— 

528 loan 1930 due_._---.-_-___.1965 
Greek Government 7s part paid_..1964 

Of. 2 Sea 
Hamburg (State of). Gs_._.._-_--.-.1946 

Conv & funding 4's aoa 1966 
Heidelberg (City) 742s... ~~... 1950 
Ifelsingfors (City) extl 6'2s 1960 
Tialian «Republic)—Ext! 3s_--. 1977 
Italian Credit Consortium for 

ee, I a ieececnatie ee 

%s series B_.--- afidiniieiinen 1947 
Italian Public Utility "Credit 

rr aan 

External 7s series B__....-.-~1952 
Italy (Kingdom of) 7s_--- .1951 
Japanese (Imperial Govt) 

6'2s ext] loan of 1924....-- 1954 

6} as extended to... -. : 1964 

5%2s extl loan of 1930_ ~-- 1965 

514s extended to... ---. walete 
Jugosiavia (State Mtge Bank) 7s 1957 
Medellin (Colombia) 6'2s 1954 


30-year 38 $ bonds...............1978 
Mexican Irrigation-— 

4%2s assented (1922 agreement)_1943 

nk. 5. ececamnescitinn ee 


New assented (1942 agreement )_1968 


I aisciittericsinsetesd icine ended 
Mexico (Republic of )-— 
5s of 1899 due... iiihonceeseessaeenee 
ernest 
a arte ta ieee 
5s assented (1922 agreement)_..1945 
pS EER. 
er gh re A a ae meee 
5s new assented (1942 agreement) 1963 
ES 
a te eeinlenenapenetes 
43 ef 1904 (assented to 1922 


GG ieee en emnncineos= 1954 
45 new assented (1942 agreement) 1968 
¢s of 1910 (assented to 1922 


eee 1945 

0 

4s new assented (1942 agreement) 1963 

nie 
Treasury Gs of 1913 (assented 

to 1922 agreement)_..-..---- 1933 

i ed 

68 new assented (1942 agreement) 1963 

ee nanan 

Milan (City of) 6!26-..---~---- __-1952 


Minas Geraes— 
External s f 2 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 

(Int reduced to 2.125% )..--2008 

Pees 2S Otetinnwccenscceenes 1959 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 

(Int reduced to 2.125% )_.--2008 


Norway (Kingdom of)-—- 
External sinking fund 44s old_.1965 
Called bonds April 1-----------~ 
External sinking fund 4's new- 1965 
4s sinking fund external loan.--1963 


5148s s f ext loan. i bane 
Munictpal Bank extl s ‘t ee 
Nuremberg (City of) 6s.-..------~- 1952 
allie el RE 1972 
Oslo (City of) 5%2s ext----------1973 
Orfental Development Co Ltd— 
Gs external loan (30-year)-----~- 1453 
Ne I I cc eenceneiananel 1963 
5s external loan (30-year)..--1958 
Stes Gue 1958 ext.........---.- 1968 
Pernambuco (State) 7s._-----.-.-- 1947 


Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(Int reduced to 2.125% )_.--2008 
Peru (Republic) ext] s f 7s---.-.- 1959 
Nati loan ext] sf 6s ist series__1960 
Nati loan extl sf 6s 3nd series..1961 
Poland (Republic) — 
I ee 
4%es assented  .......... ow~- 1958 
Stabilization loan s f 7s-.....-_.1947 
SS UU eee 1968 
External sinking funds gold oe 
4%s assented ....-.-.....-- 1963 
Porto Alegre (City) 8s 1961— 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(int reduced to 2.375% )--..2001 
72s 1966 stamped 
Int reduced to 2.25%-~-..-.2006 
Prussia (Free State)— 
6%s s f gold ext] ('26 loan)_...1951 


January 


Low High 


501% 
102 
44'4 


54 
104 


461% 


101%4 10134 


9912 992 
13 3% 
84 84 
96 99°%%4 
76 79 
89! 94! 
8212 84 
91! 957, 
74 79 
141 141 
128 135 
21 24° 
19 86-33 
180 1380 
87 91'% 
100 100 
G1%s5 647 
59 63 
61? 64: 
201 201 
103 105 
992% 101 
44% 47% 
183% 183 3 
1844 1834 
18’ 18% 
13 13 
17% 17% 
1748 17%6 
19% 19: 6 
2915 100% 
68% 99% 
9912 99%3 
101% 101% 
9612 93% 
91 911% 
74 74 
74 75% 
12 «133 
16 16 
13 137 
50 50 
53 53! 


March 


February 


Low High Lew High 


55 59 
10345 104 
461% 46% 
391% 40 
995% 101% 
9912 9942 
76% 612 
75% 75% 
15%2 15% 
99 102 
78% 79% 
93 9435 
84'> 85 
96 he 9924 
Tt rth 
13615 1361% 
a. . 26 
207% 2174 
93%, 94 
101 101 
63 HAs 
61 2", 
6344 65 
127% 12914 
1033 105 
98% 100 
11+ 12 
4612 46! 
137% 137% 
134s 13% 
18 «18 
175% 17% 
19%% 19% 
45 481% 
99142 99%2 
99 100 
9912 9914 
100% 102 
85 «BS 
97} 99 
177 177 
1 92 
14 46 
76 76 
735% 76% 
22 22 
14 16 
18. 18 
13 16 
15% 15% 
14 16 
4914 49¥Y, 


111% 


111% 
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74% 

5342 
103 

4615 


40 


101% 


re 
76% 


10014 


G7 
9114 
8415 


ag 


139 
2032 
19 
94: > 


101 


63" 4 


Hl" 


641% 


10443 


997% 


1°? 


44 


9935 


994% 


993% 
99°45 


6812 
176 
93 





74M% “iia se 
54! 52%, 58 
10342 1024 10314 
47 47 4712 
40 37 40 
102 102 103 
79 73 79% 
76 76 
101*, 10144 102%, 
78564 q7 78 
9314 9134 93 
86 857—3 8575 
10014 9914 100%, 
73 : 77 781% 
145 147 
139 139 139 
223% 2134 23%, 
21 i9 211, 
96 96 96 % 
101 100 10014 
65 637% 66! 
6344 6214 64 
66! H5its 68 
1291 
106 103% 105 
100% 100% 101% 
12 
47 474% 484% 
18% 1856 191 
13% 13% 131 
17% 17% 17? 
201 20% 
a5! 42% 44 
45 
160 100 100142 
993% _ lot 
16042 997% 100%% 
991% 99%2 99% 
S 100% 100% 
35 oe 
993 ‘ 99's 101% 
176 o sai 
93 9515 96 
47% * one 
fase’ 8144 8142 
80 79 824 
ve 7 81 
_ 16% 16% 
an 13% 15% 
inten 164% 16% 
15% 14% 15% 
1556 155% 15% 
eins 14 15% 
ae 50 50 
43% ow ou 
110 110 


57 8814 
10214 103 
4615 48 
3914 394, 


10014 10044 


76% 163% 
1558 15% 
9 90 
102 103 
7812 793% 
9134 92 
8634 8674 
9915 101 
78t2 80 
148 148 
140 140 
2012 224% 
194% 214% 
9615 97% 
100 104 
66 OF 
63 65 
67% 69% 
131 © 13514 
206 «=. 206 
10474 104% 
101 10214 
101% 10°, 
473 47° 
14 14 
13% 13% 
18% 18% 
1715 177. 
21 21 
4242 43% 
43 433% 
100 10012 
99% 100% 
991% 99% 
100% 100% 
100 101% 
181 181 
95 973% 
42% 427% 
19% 80 
79 70 
14% 14% 
14 17 
11 11% 
14% 17% 
11 11% 
55 55 
4842 4844 
112112 


June 
Low High 
57 57% 
102'4 103 
45 45 
36 6 
10014 1011 
17% 7% 
102'y 10314 
7814 BO0%, 
91% 923% 
8634 89 
997% 1014% 
78)4 8042 
140 140 
22 23 
21 227 
95s 97 
100 100 
bi 72 
64's 40 
6914 73) 
135! 135) 
103% 104% 
187 187 
100% 101% 

10*, 10%, 
13% 14% 
18% 187% 
13% 133 
i8 183% 
18 1B%4 
132 132 
44 44 
44 44 
9912 100 
99 991% 
9942 100% 
100% 100% 
98% 98% 
19542 195% 
9934 101g4 
94 95 
18% 79 
78% 78% 
14 14 
12% 12% 
144%2 14% 
12's 13 
58 58 
53 53 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1958 


April Ma 
Low High ent High 























July August September Octeber November December 
Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High 
ee, tose cat se ia ae 8042 80% 80% 81% 
5214 5642 54 581% 5553 58% 58% 615% 5942 604s 60%, 61%. 

103%%— 105 105 al07 103 106 10344 1035s 10342 103% 10342 104% 
45 47! 441% 4414 481% 48% 48% 48% 47 4715 47 47 
34 34 34 34 36 39 37144 3714 * 
100'4 100', 100', 100'4 10042 100: ‘“ 
7915 85 ; 82 82 82 82 82 82 82 42 
"738 77% 77% 77% jT71% 77% = ai 3 = 
ini et 15% 15% 155% 155, 1542 15% 
15% 95% 94 955% 96% 96% 88 88 
10242 105 104144 1067, 10534 106% 10442 10542 10342 104% 103 104 
61% 83 8358 88 87 88 8644 87 87 8815 86 86% 
9234 94 9414 95 94 945, 94 95% 92 945% 92 9234 
89'S 95 947% 975% 981% 991% 98 99 9714 981, 9642 9714 
101 104 103%. 105! 10414 10515 10342 104 10345 10442 102 103% 
8032 8342 84's 89 87 88 8642 8744 87 884s 86 8634 
140 149 151 9-154 154 154% 154 154 153-154? 
143 143 143 145 145 145 147 14714 147 148 145 146 
22 233% 21%, 24% 2054 2434 23% 2434 22%4 223, 22 311% 
20%, 223% 20% 231 19%; 2314 22 23 Ye 2044 22 19% 693042 
8 991 9914 99% 99% 997 99% 99% 991% 991 
99 99) 9854 98% 101 101 99% 997% 
HB'4 i2! bo 71 70 TW1%; 70 71% 67} 70 683 72 
6714 69 G7Y4 GI, 6844 69% 6742 69 67 6934 6744 70 
70 T3M 7014 %3 70% 725, 70°4 72% 692 71%, 7044 72% 
140 «140 
"08 208 mali ee . . nie 7 
102%% 10432 102% 1035, 102% 103% 1025% 104% 10444 105 105 106% 
187 187 874 1871: a ab a : at mi sie 
100 §=1007; 997, 10045 98% 100 9934 1001%% 100 10134 100 102% 
10'% 13 123, 1234 13 17 16 20 1994 235% 
45 4712 46% 483 47% 4814 484% 49 £is 18 49 49 
13%% ] ‘ 13% 6] ‘4 ts ; 14 14 141% 14% 
18% 18% 18% 19 19 19 184% 18% 
131% 14% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 
17%, 18 1B «18% oF dn dt 1g 8618 
S 17% «618 ¥; 17% 183 18 1842 173e8 17% 
; pe ag 20220 20% 20% 
20142 204 20 20 20% 20% 0 21 
48 48 
50 50 49 49 44 45 43 43 
99%5 10045 99% 1004% 96 100 97% 98 97%, 99 98 58% 
9914 100% 100% 101%, 97 100 95% 97% 25% 95% 95% 98 
9934 10042 100% 10112 98 100% os 97% 99 99 9634 97% 
re we a , oe by 98% 99% 98% 987% 9742 98% 
100'> 1005, 100'% 10074 10042 100%%4 100 100 3 99 9918 
: 92 #92 a. fae ce OE a es ; 
981% 100* 99%4 10244 100's 102 99% 100% 994% 100%, 100 101 
197 197 ah os a ra ai ae ig ae = ss 
101 101%% 100 101°, 100% 101%,% 100% 100% 100% 101 100%4 101 
e ¥ = a ad ea SD a ‘a es 185 185 
9414 98 945%, 96 95% 967%, 95% 96 G57, 9614 95 9542 
— == = a: == = -—« 
43 43 48% 48% tin sim 43 43 43 43 
795, 80 80% 81 ides a. ‘ine hal 82 82 82% 82% 
78% 80 79% 81 81% 82 82 8242 81 8142 #1 8154 
78% 70 79 61 61% 815; 82 82 81 61% 8136 8155 
i 1444 141% “= a a ow 14%4 1434 on _— 
12% 12%4 = oi 13% 13% 13 14% 12% 12% 11% 12% 
3 49% «+%1:2% 16% —. — 13% 14 12% 12% 11% 11% 
1445 14! 14% 14% = . aie = 14% 14%%4 14% 14% 
12% 12%2 12% i3 13% 13% 14 14% 12% 13 1l% 12% 
. 54 54 _— st 55 55 54%4 55 
53 533% im SE sae 28 48% 4914 4812 48% 
- - - atl am am 124%% 12436 ean ‘ip 


6s s f gold ext] (’27 loan)-.-_--1952 —_ ’ 2 - 2 - - ce 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28. 
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1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXC HANGE BOND RECORD — 1958 


- 


BONDS 


Rhine-Main Danube 7s 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 5%4s , 
Rie de Janeiro (City) S8s--...... 1946 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(int reduced to 2.375%)--2001 
External secured 6'2sS..--...... 1953 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 2%)--.2012 
Rio Grande do Sul (State)— 
External 8s loan of 1921.._...1946 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 2.550)__1999 
External sinking fund gold 6s__1968 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 2%)-..20123 
External 7s loan of 1926 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(Int reduced to 2.25%) ...2004 
7s 1967 stamped Plan A 
(Int reduced toe 2.25% )-_.-.2004 
Rome (City of? 6428--......._.. 1952 
Sao Paulo (City)— 
8s exti secured s f 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
Int reduced to 2.375%. ..2001 
644s external sec sinking fund_.1957 
Stamped pursuant to Pian A 
Int reduced to 2. ....__--.2012 
Sac Pavio (State) &@s 1936-—— 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(Interest reduced to 2.5°7).1999 
External 6s othe 1950 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(Interest reduced to 2.5% )-1999 
External water loan 7s.....--- 1956 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(int reduced to 2.25%) -.2004 
External dollar loan 6s-.--.~.-.. 1968 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
tinterest reduced to 2%)_--2012 


Serbs, Croats & Slovenes 
Bxternai secured 8s... _--- 19632 
External secured 7s series B____1962 

Shinyetsu Elec Power Co Ltd— 
@%2s 1st mtge s f__-- _~-~-1952 
642s due 1952 extended to______1962 

Silesia (Province) externa] 7s...1958 
4%s assented - iat 1958 

South Africa (Union of) 414s_-_-.1965 
5'%2s external loan_. , 1968 

Taiwan Electric Power Co Ltd— 
54s (40 year) s f--- 

Stes extended to____- 

Tokyo (City ef)— 
5¥%s ext] loan of 1927 
5'%s due 1961 ext 
6s sterling loan 1912 

With March 1 ‘42 cpn on 

Tokyo Electric Light Co Ltd— 
6s list mtge $ & 
6s 1953 extended to 

Uruguay (Republic of)— 
I eet 1946 
Ext sinking fund 6s_.___.-....-1960 
Ext] sinking fund 1964 
3%-4-4%s ($ bonds of 1937)— 

External readjustment 1 
External conversion 
3%e-4'e-4,,5 external conv_...__1978 
4-4%-4!2s external readjust..._1978 
34as external readjustment 
valle Del Cauca-—— 
See Cauca Valley (Dept of) 

Warsaw (City) external 7s_.....~- 1958 
4%s assented 1958 

Yokohama (City of)— 
6s external loan of 1926 1961 
6s due 1961 ext 


Rallroad and Industrial 
Companies 


A 


Ala Gt South lst m 3%s ser A___.1967 
Alabama Power 342s 

lst mortgage 3'e5 
Albany & Susquehanna ist 4'2s_.1975 
Aldens Inc. 442s conv subord deb__1970 
Alleghany Corp 5s debs series A_.1962 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp— 


Allegh & West Ist gold guar 4s___1998 
Allied Chemical & Dye 342s deb__1978 
Aluminum Co of Amer 3'ss__-.__.1964 


4%s s f debentures__ 
3%s s f debentures . ..1983 

Alum Co Canada Ltd 37%%s debs__1970 
442s s { debentures_._._________1980 

American Airlines 3s debentures__1966 

‘Amer Bosch Corp 3%4s debs 

American Can 3°4s debs 1988 

Amer & Foreign Power deb 5s_._.2030 
480s junior debs 

American Mach & Foundry Co— 
4%s subord convertible debs__ 
58 conv subord debs 


1981 


1977 


American Telephone & Telegraph- 

2%s debentures 
debentures 
debentures__._...______.__ 1986 
ee 1982 
Ral SE SR He 1987 
| eS aR Rs 1973 
debentures 


Gilempuiannces 
a ai 
Ss debentures.........._.____. 1983 
4%s cony debs - SB 1973 
American Tobacco debentures 3s__1962 
Se .1969 
3%s debentures 
Anglo Lautaro Nitrate Corp— 
lst mortgage 4s Dec 31 1960 
Anheuser Busch 3°45 debs__.______1977 
Ann Arbor ist gold 4s July 1995 
ae w peecucts Gc... 1966 
Armour & Co 5s inc subord, debs__1984 
Associates Invest 3°45 5 
4%s debentures _-....._- 1976 
5%s subord debentures__... 1977 
Gyan .eewentures........_.--..___- 1977 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe— 


3%s debentures __ 
4%s debentures 


January 


Lew 


High 


894% 


100 


193'% 
9742 


86 
us 
82% 
857% 
85!%4 
98 
91 
9344 
9932 
104% 
10756 
124%4 
97% 
9458 
9648 


96 
923% 
6155 
76 
69'S 
9742 
104% 
1092 
lilte 


105 4% 
98 


100'% 


1931» 


99%, 


119 
1OK!'. 


‘ “% 


89!2 
84% 
87 

8654 
997% 
923% 
9542 
101% 
105 '%4 
109%% 
128!2 
99! 
97% 
98 


96 
924% 
62%4 
76 
76% 
992 
105 
10912 
112 


107'4 
101% 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28 
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February 


Lew 


100 


194 
987% 


93'2 
8644 
95 


19°45 
63 
98 44 
992 
92 
104!» 


100'% 
105*,4 


67°%4 


81 M% 


i2%%4 


114 
106°% 


842 
87 
82 
85% 
85% 
98%% 
90% 
9342 
100 
10414 
109 %4 
125%. 
9742 
95 
96 


97 
993 
92%%8 


71% 
9834 
104 


High 


100 


194 


99%, 


9315 
B72 
96'. 


10215 
63 

100'» 

100! 


9914 


105'4 


102 
106 


o4 


%4 
741 


121 
109! 


66" % 
B8‘e8 
83 
87% 
8654 
100 
91% 
9454 
101 
106'%4 
110'2 
127% 
99 
96%3 
96%4 


98'%4 


924% 


7542 


100 '%4 
TO5 '4 


10942 110 
111 111%% 


10344 106 
98 99 Ys 


March 
Lew High 


11s 
11! 
00'., 
12 


953, 


984 


193 


99% 


193 
100°, 


97 97 
93% 9312 
S732 96 
06 7 


103? 
63 
99" 4 
101', 
93 


105", 


100'% 
63 
981% 

100'% 
92% 


104'% 


101 
106'4 


100'°4 
105*% 


84 
8514 
792 
84 
84 
9742 
90 
9114 
987% 
103 42 
108 
1265% 
98% 
95 4e 
93% 


Bo! 
89 
81 
854% 
8614 
991. 
917, 
94',4 
100! 
105'4% 
110 
12944 
100 
97 
9342 
9812 99 
931% 


90 
4 7642 
9942 100%, 
104%, 105% 
107%4 109 
110%2 111% 


102% 1047% 
98 100 


April 


May 


Low 


196 
100'2 


90 


95 


191 
62 
GR! 

100'; 
40 

104! 


101 
105!» 
$1 


100 
79 


>I 
i 


114 
108 “4 


B4",4 
88'4 
8O!L 
84's 
8414 
98! 2 
91 
92! 
100 
104'% 
110 
128%4 
99 
9542 
93 \%4 


98%% 
94 


90 

76% 
19042 
104'4 
108 
111 


103'% 
9844 


196 
101’. 


437 
97 


10% 44 
63 
100 
1101's» 
G21, 
105° 


102 
107 
87 


100* 4 
i4 
118! 


109 


83! 
91'2 
84 
87 
8742 
10074 
95 
96!5 
102%% 
1062 
lll'’s 
134'2 
101'4 
99 
95% 


98° 
94 


91 

79 
101%. 
105%« 
110% 
113°. 


107 *2 
99 


Low 


100 


97% 


94 
94 


9715 


9944 
63 
98 
100 
91 1 ‘ 
104'2 
100 ‘5 
101'o 
106'.s 


69 


100 


85's 
89's 
81 
85 
85%%4 
99 
93%, 
94'. 
101‘, 
105%¢ 
110%, 
131% 
100'2 
975% 


94 


‘75%2 
10042 
10442 
109 
112% 


104 
39 


June 
Low High 


High 


100 


97! 


44 
96%4 94 


96% vu 
103! 102 
64 
99" 8 
100°, 
93 
106', 
101'2 
102 
107'% 
90 


9854 
995; 
92 
105 
995% 
101'2 
10575 


101 


92 
831% 
B72 
8 
100°, 
95 
9638 
102',4 
106'> 
111 
135 
101%% 
981, 


65 be 


791% 
1007% 
105% 
1132 


107 


10244 9832 


July 


100 


1017 


100 


99 
105"; 


991, 
101 

93 
1061% 


101°, 


10314 
108'% 
901% 


10614 
112 


1372 


101 
991% 
9514 


95%2 
651% 
40 
79% 
101%, 
105'% 
109% 
114% 


10612 
10242 


Leow High 


August 
Lew High 


10! 
a9 


101 


1€0 


Q07 


9B! 


944% 
92!, 
99 


100 
63 
97%, 
gg! . 
90 
105'4 
98!» 

101 
105 


85 
at 


id 
82 
b2 
96 


as 
oa 


90! 
97 
1037; 
107°4 
134%4 
100°, 
96/2 
93 


995% 
95 “e 
bo 
91 
7452 
9912 
105 
10842 
11242 


100% 


97-4 


13° 
10 


100 100 


96 


94! 
95 


100 


105 
b3 
99! 

100 
21 

L0G 

101 

103 

106 
90'2 


101°, 
83! 


ib 


ob 
B1', 
83! 
983, 
8874 
90!. 
97 
104'4 
108°% 
141 
161 
97 


90'4 


99° 

95 
64 6414 
77 80 
97! 100!'. 
104 104'2 


Tl] rl 


99! 
95%4 


October 


September 


Low 


s 


11l*%e 
11%, 
101 


10°%2 
99°, 
100 


8 
7 


sa 
91 
85 
837% 
922 
982 
105°% 
140'4 
95 
90'2 
87 


99%2 
88!>2 
61° 


G4 
103! 
1067 
105 


High 


12 


1015, 


10%% 
993, 
101'4 


‘ 


1] 


100! 


95 
100'2 
107%a 
15342 

984 
921% 
8812 


995s 
88'>5 
62 42 
79'%4 
a4 
104 
10674 


iVOD 


9 


9 
21 
73 2 


Low 


96% 


96 
67% 


38% 


10° 
97'%4 


995 


101',4 


993, 
106 
147"4 

95's 

8914 


85% 4 


997; 
89 
65 


78! 

95%% 
101°. 
104° 4 
105'4 


94!. 
91 


High 


117 


10044 


100° 


100' 


767 
79! 
79" 
95 
&6 
95 
101* 
109 
1537 


Nevember 


High 


Low 


‘ 10* 
94 ; 


99 


100 


96's 


92 
8b 
100 
89 


65 


79! 


96" 


102 
105 
109 


100 
93! 


: 

96 
102 
105 
109 


99 
92 93 


“6 < 


December 
Lew High 


96! 2 974 
58 


38 42 


YY 


92 


— 
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BONDS 


—— ——— 


Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line— 
ist mertenge 3748_........_...._ 1963 
Atiantic Coast Line— 
General unified 4'2s series A_..1964 
General mortgage 4!2s-4s ser A-.1980 


S68 GHEE 6... ctccedie nana 
Gen mortgage 3%2s ser D___---.1980 
Atlentic Refining 2°ss__------.---1966 
3448 deventures.___....__.___-..1979 
4's conv subord debentures 1987 


Baltimore & Ohio RR— 


ist cons mtge 372s series A 1970 
Ist cons mtge 4s series B__.---..1980 
lst cons mtge 4*4s series C__---1995 
Convertible 442s income Feb 1 2010 
4'.s conv deb eries A 2010 
Zaltimore Gas & Electric Co-- 
Ist & ref 3s series Z 1989 
Ist & ref 3'«s 1990 
ist ref mtge s [f 4 1993 
Bell Telephone of Pa 5s ser C 1960 
Beneficial Finance 5s be 1977 
Beneficial Industrial Loan 2'» 1961 
Berlin City Electric 6s__-~ J 1955 
G'es sinking fund debentures .1951 
6!2s sinking fund debentures____1959 
Berlin Power & Li Co 
Debt adjustment 
4'#s debentures series A 1978 
47es debentures series B 1978 
Bethlehem Stee! Corp 
- mrge 2" 4: eries I <stain 
ons mtge 2%4s serie J 1976 
Cons mtge 3s series K__ ._~_._1979 
314s convertible debentures .1980 
Boeing Airplane Co 
4'2s conv subord debs 1980 
Borden Co 273s debentures_- 1981 
Boston & Maine ist 5s AC wanna 
ist 4%<s series JJ see iccepne 
Oe I Ti iecnestecnen ounce 1960 
Income.4!2s series A___-____----1970 


Bristol-Mvers Co 3s debentures___1968 
Broekiyn Union Gas gen mtge 27es_1976 
First. mortgage 3s________---~__1980 
Ist mtge 4'¢gs ; 1983 
Brown Shoe Co 332s debentures___1971 
Brunswick-Balké-Collender— 
5s conv subord debentures ..1972 
4%*4s conv subord debs 1973 
Buffalo Niagara Electric 2%4s__---1975 
Burroughs Corp 4'2s cv sub debs__1981 
Bush Term Bidg stamped ist 5s--_1960 


General mortgage 5s income____1982 
California Elec Power 3s 1976 
California-Oregon Power 3's5s _.1974 


Canada Southern cons gtd 5s A_--1962 
Canadian Pacific 


4 debenture stock (perpetual)__-—-— 
Capital Airlines Inc 
4'4s conv subord debenture 1976 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio 4s- _1965 
Carthage & Adiron ist gtd 4s____1981 
Sass ¢J iy Ce 2706... _.1978 
5'2s conv subord debs 1983 
Caterpillar Tractor 4'2s : 1977 
Celanese Corp of Amer deb 3 1965 
344 debenture 1976 
Central of Georgia Ry— 
ist mortgage serie = _~1995 
General mortgage 4'2 series A__2020 
General mortgage 4%2 series B_.2020 
Central RR of N J 3'48--- acacunca 
Central N Y Power 3s-- ..- 1974 
Central Pacific Ry 3’ series A___1974 
35s series B ie 1968 
Champion Famer & Fibre deb 3s_-1965 
3°48 debent ae _.1981 
Chesapeake & ‘Ohio Ry 
General gold 4%2s_--- .1992 
Ref & impvt Blos series D__---1996 
Ref & impvt 342s series E ._1996 
Ref & impvt 372s series H_----1973 
Rich & Alleg Div 1st cons 4s_--1989 
2nd consolidated gold 4s_.---1989 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
NE a i 
ist & refunding mortgage 3'4s--1985 
1st & refunding mortgage 27ss.-1970 
ist & refunding mortgage 3 -1990 
lst & ref mtge 4*%ss-- ‘ 1973 


Chicago & East Illinois Ry— 
General mtge income (conv)---1997 


lst mortgage 3%4s series B______1985 
5s income debentures Jan 2054 
Chicago & Erie 1st gold 5 1982 
Chieago Great Western 4s ser A__1986 
General mortgage 4'2s___------2038 
Chicago Indianapolis & Louisvilie— 
lst mortgage 4 eries A 1983 
2nd mortgage 4'2s series A 2003 
Chicago Milw St Paul & Pac 
4s series A___- : ..1994 
4'.s series A re : .-2019 
4'ss conv inc series B __~2044 
5s income debs ser A ----~~---2055 
Chicago & North Western— 
°nd mortgage conv inc 4'2s__--1999 
ist mortgage 3s series B_ __ 1989 
Chic Rock Island & Pacific Ry— 
2*es8 series A ‘ —- = __.~-1980 
4'2s income debentures oe -~1995 
lst mtge 5'2s series C 1983 


Chicago Terre Tineste & S'eastern— 
Ist. & refunding 2%.4-4'2s__------1994 


Income 274-474s__------ 7 aa 
Chicago Union Station— 
lst mortgage 3'ss series F_.___._--1963 
ist mortgage 27ss series G __.---1963 
Chicago & Western Indiana RR— 
Collateral trust 4%ss___.__-_------1982 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 2%se__ —197¢ 
lst mortgage 2%s_.--—--—-- —igit 
lst mortgage 44ss__----—----- .-1987 
Cinn Union Term ist M 3%s ser E1969 
lst mortgage 2%4s series G___._- 1974 
CIT Financial Corp 25ss8_.-~- --—---1959 
Debentures 44 ~.....-----...----—. 1960 
3560. Geventares —.-..--.-------1970 
4s. debentures____-__-_---- ---19T 


102% 103% 


=] =] =] 
Ure bo ho 
iss 


t 


o 


oO 


4 


&S Se 
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March 
iow High 


103 
85 
96 
9712 

108%, 


1 
«*2 


742 


727% 
66! 2 


100 #, 
10835 
9712 


813, 


787s 


9342 

8814 

$3% 
1221 


93 


107 


93 
93% 


100 


96 


85 


854% 


1% eu 


63% 2 


71 
51 


60 


70% 


495 
48-4 


moron 


ww -~) +) 


~) 


o> 
a 


59'% 
59% 


99 


9644 


9842 


90 


1044 
9B %%4 


86 


99%. 100 
101%4 
991% 
10446 


April 


* 


1031 104%. 
a 


NOTE: Ali bona footnotes shown on ‘page : 28 
Dn liaeidinsae 


High 
ees 96 

102% 
85 83 
89 87 


964% 951% 
97 97 
109% 


83 23 
75 73%. 
76% 75 
73% 1% 
697% 68! 
88! 
92 

102° 
110 = 108 


9812 9734 


186 
807; 84 
ws 8035 
95 93% 
88 ‘ 
94 92% 
121 120 
91 
535 56 
63 
574 54 
4175 344% 
95 
88 8% 
851. 
94 


211542 110 


89 88 
1123 110° 
100°* 100'2 

95 96 

8812 

91 91 
1004 99% 

99 97 

707% 65 
101 101 

527% 50's 
107°, 107 

93 9242 

78 

754% 73% 

83 : 

69% 4 63 

441, 42 

92!2 912 

91 90% 

93 93 

953, 9542 
112% 109'2 


93's 93 
9344 93 


98'. 97% 
100 97 
B86 86 
87 86 
103 102 a} 
2 x60 5742 
a 6742 
484 x4342 
100'- 100 
81%, 81 ls, 
70'. 70 
50 492 
42°54 423 
75 76! 
72 7242 
59 rad 56 44 
53'4 5134 
47‘. 46! 
75s 
84 78 
101 
62 60 
58's 5876 
98 96° 
95% 95 
99% 99%4 
90 90 
; 104% 
99 100 
86! 862 
100% 99%4 
3 103'2 100'2 
100° 9B 
103%% 


ay 
Low High 





1004s 102%, 


108% 10934 


ue 


mt pe G0 


=] =] =] =) © 
Nr OI 


0 
> 


Walt 
oe we 


won-)-3 


on 
o 
& 


June 
Low High 


98 


100% 103% 
84% 
92% 


975% 
ly 98 
1073 109% 


90 
80% 
82), 
76% 
747% 


104 
1095, 
9812 


182 


845 s 
8042 


9542 
88 
2 9 
2 127%%4 


1 


62 
66 
6545 
383% 
9454 
89 


101'% 
94" 


117%2 
90 
119% 
10012 


97 


88 


9012 
100 


9814 


70% 
1014, 
52% 


10742 
941, 
8415 


111 
93% 
924% 

100'% 


96 
87 
86 
103 


65 
71 
50 


100 


86 


74% 


59 7%, 


ve 


44! 
814. 
73% 
59° 
5542 


5642 


105 


62 
60 


100 
963% 


4 101142 


91 


e 100 
102'4 

4 100% 

103% 105%, 


Leow High 


10812 10954 


n* 


ts 


& 


coi eo 
on 


1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1958 














August September October November December 
Lew High Low Lew High lew High Lew High 
et ia 955% 955% 96 96% 
100% 104 9934 98 100% 10142 101 102%% 
82% 8242 82% 82% 83%. 855, 86% 87 
9342 95 88 8744 88 895, 89% 93 
31% 34 30 a3 92% 02% 91% 92% 
95 96 87 Ya 8750 87%, 89% 88% 90% 
104% 111 104% 107 109% 114%, 111% 114 
B+ 86 8412 8444 8544 86'4 87 8912 
76 78 74%, T4496 74% Tite 7514 78 
74 18% 74%. 7542 716 73 7642 7942 
72% 6 745% 74% 74% 75% 76 7934 
71 74% 7 73%2 73 7455 73%2 74% 
as ia 91 87 7 86 0s 886 
98% 101 98 ie 98 99 977%— 98%. 
103 105°4 102% 103! 107% 1072 104% 107% 
94% 9612 9412 5 9542 9612 9534 96 
‘ wits oud 176 176 
86% 87 9215 93 90 91% 
‘ 89 89 a 80 8342 
87 91 8612 86! 66'2 88%, 87a 88% 
88 88 8612 oie 8242 821. 8242 83 
as 88 88 ae i 35 86 
134% 14142 137% 148 149 166 151 167 
107 111% 107 110 114% 128 115 119% 
91 91 ni £ 8542 8542 85 87 
62 67 63 66 6342 67 63 65 
a 634% ae ails 654—_ 6546 
65 68°54 65% 66 67% 6914 63 68%, 
37% 39% 38 44 43 46 41 45 
; 92 91 91 91 9114 
. pe 82 2 8145 982%, 
97 100% 97% 97 98% 98% 9894 98% 
9442 95%; im 93 * 94 94 
114% 120% 118% 132% 165 183% 15644. 172% 
iit 81 81% 83 83 82'e 85 
111% 114 113 114% 114 120 116 130 
r — 101% 100% 100% 100%, 101 161 
92 96 9234 92 91 93 94 95 
‘ 80 80 8074 8034 
= én 84 90 83 83 
92 96 93%6 965% 98% 9942 9844 99% 
931 98 96 91 9342 95% 93% 94% 
674% 72% 67 68 68 70 691% 81 
100 101 100 94 95% $7 96 97 
51 52 51% 56 5q 574 a ae 
82 au. 82 a 1814 79 me - 
al as al a 112 118 115% 117% 
106% 106%, 100 1002 103% 106 103 106 
93 94 89s 892s 855. 90 87'2 90%. 
83 84 85 8242 82%4 84 84 84 
78 807% 73 7432 74 "6 75 78% 
83 83 a5 i. a 
64% 65 64% 69% 68% 170 68 6944 
434 45 40 415 40%, 425, 40%_ 4414 
= i 89 85% 86 8645 85 8615 
2 90% ae 9042 904, 90% 9012 
os 93 93 93 3 93 94 
95% 95% 95 95 ‘3 95 95 
95%, 95% - ~ a 9542 9542 
101% 105% 101% 102 101% 102%, 102% 103% 
87'2 89 85 82'2 8242 84 83%, 85 
90 9114 88 te 864 36 8644 85 86% 
96 981, 95 94 94 94). 93% 95 
85% 85 83 82 82% 82%  B81% 82 
85 _ 80 80 85 37 &4 86 
100 102 99% 97 2 97 100 99%4 100 
65 6712 66 6612 68 Tite 67 71 
Sa 694 6644 684s 68% 69% 10% 70% 
49 53%. 51 57 ™54%% 5654 554g 57% 
ees ae be oe 95% 96 97-97% 
85 86 78 18% 80 8074 77 80% 
14%2 6 74 78% 78 79 78 7842 
51% 5232 513 54 54 58 55 5714 
44 44'2 4342 46% 49 56 52'a 5344 
74 80'. 14)2 15% 78 80 78'2 80 
11% ‘Ti, 713 76 78 80 7844 80 
58% 6112 59% 63 66 69 6742 69 
58 59%, x58% 59% 61% 62% 6156 6442 
55 5812 56% 64% 70'2 78% 72% 178 
: —— 61% 62 63% 63 6334 
78 _ me 17 T1% 
19 80 78% 79 a2 83 82 83 
101%% 104 992 100% 101% 10314 102%4 103 
62 62 62 6342 62 67% 66% 6654 
z 5812 59 59 5942 625— 62%. 
94% 97 93% 93% 94 96'2 95% 97 
94% 95 93 9256 9242 9342 925% 9342 
100% 100°. 93 9) 945% 94°%4 95 96°4 
=a ze 81% 82% 82% 85 84% 8442 
100 100 98% 98 98 486 so98 98% 98% 
ees ~- a 90% 88'2 8844 89%, 89% 
8442 864% 83% 805s 81% 81%, Blte 81% 
100% 101% 100 100% 100% 101% 100% 101% 
95% 973, 94 92 92° 93%, gait es 
99% 1021 98 98, 994% 100 99 100 
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1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1958 


BONDS 


Cities Service Co 3s s f deb..__._____1977 
Gity Ice & Fuel 2%s_.--_._____ — 1966 
Cleve Cinn Chic & St L gen 45__--1993 
General 5s series B.....~ ———— 
Ref & impt 442s series E_..____1977 
Cinn Wabash & M Div ist 4s....1991 
St Louls Div ist coll trust 4s..-.1990 
Cleveland Electric Ili 3s. 
ist mortgage 3:< 
ist mortgage 2745 
Ist mortgage 3%ss 
ist ma es 
ist n itg 3758 
Cleveland “Bhort Line ist 44% 
Colorado FPuel & Iron a 
47%es series A cony debentu 
Columbia Gas System Inc— 
3s debentures series A___..__.__ 1978 
3s debentures series B_.........1975 


3%es series C 
312s debentures series D_.-..~ 1979 
35.8 debentures series E..._....1980 
3788 debentures series F________1981 
a* 48 debentures series i ctnasabigueee 
5'es deber tur es series H 
5s debentures series I___._._._._..1982 
4%ss deb series J 1983 
47<s Gebentures series K 1983 
2%es convertible debentures______1966 
Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric Co 1st mtge 3%s 
ist mortgage 356s..................- 1983 
ist mortgage 3°<6..............---- 1986 
ist mortgage 4425 
Combustion Engineering Inc— 
3%ss cony suberd debentures__._.1981 
Commonwealth Edison- 
ist mortgage 3s series L___._._.__.1977 
ist mortgage 3s series N_....-..1978 
3s sinking fund debentures___.___1999 
2%45 sinking fund debentures____1999 
2ies sinking fund debentures___.2001 


res... 


Consolidated Edison (N Y)— 
Ast ref mtge 2%4s series A.._.1982 
ist ref mtge 2% s series B_...1977 
lst ref mtge 2°%4s series C__..1972 
ist ref mtge 3s series D.......1972 
ist ref mtge 3s series E.._..._1979 
ist ref mtge 3s series F 
ist ref mtge 314s series G....1981 
Ast ref mtge 3% s series H....1983 
ist ref mtge 3%s series I __._.1983 
1st ref mtge 3%5 series J _...1984 
1st ref 3%s series K 1985 
ist ref 3%s series L......-..1986 
Ist & ref 4%ss ser M 
ist & ref 5s series N 
ist & ref mortgage 45 ser 
3s convertible debentures 
4%2s convertible debentures 
Called bonds (June 4) ~~~ 
Consolidatea G EL & P (Balt)— 
ist rei mtge 27%es series T.._.__.-.1976 
Ist ref mtge 27s series U 
ist ref mtge 2%s series X__.-...1986 
Consolidated Nat Gas 2348 debs____1968 
3%s debentures ................. ~-1976 
3%ss debentures 
3s debentures 
47es debentures 
5s debentures__ 
4°s«s debenture 
Consolidated RR Cuba— 
3s cum ine debs (stamped as to 
o payment in U 8 dollars) 
ons 


imers Power 27s9s__.-. 
ist mo ortgage a s saat 


—itipnienree 
~~~1987 


Ist mintge 4425 1988 
Continental Baking 3s debentures__1965 
3%es convertible debentures_____ 1980 
Continental Can Co :8 debs 1976 
Continental Oil 3s debentures 
Corn Products Co 4%.s 
«rane Co sinking fund 3%ss debs___1977 
Crucibie-Steel lst mortgage 3 ¥es-__106§ 
Cuba Northern Rr— 
Ist mortgage 4s (1942 series)_._..1970 
Cuba Ratlroad— 
ist mortgage 4s June 30...______ 1970 
Improvement & equipment 4s____1970 
ist & refunding 4s series A___.__1970 
ist & refunding 4s series B 
Curtis Publishing Co 6s sub inc debs_1986 


D 


Daystrom Inc 4°48 subord debs 
Darton Power & Light 2% 
lst mortgage 2 
lst mortgage 3s series 
ist mortgage 3%s_.. 
Lat : 1ort ‘ 
lst mtge 5s 198" 
Dayton Union Ry 34s series B____1965 
Deere & Co 2%s debentures____. 1965 
3%es deben itures - co 1977 
4°25 subord deb 1983 
Delaware & Hudson ‘ 1963 
Delaware Lack & west RR “Co— 
N Y Lack & Western Div-— 
lst & ref mtge Ss. series C 1973 
Income mortgage due... 1993 
Morris & Essex Division— 
Collateral trust 4-Gs_.__.May 1 2042 
Pennsylvania Division— 
ist mtge & coli tr Ss ser A____1985 
ist mtge & coll tr 4426 ser B__1985 


Riete Ge 1973 
ist mtge & coll trust 
Ist mtge & coll trust 2%s______1979 
ist mtge & coll trust 2° 
ist mtge & coll trust 3 
ist mtge & coli Crust 
ist mtge coll tr 3%s_._______ 
lst & ref mtge coll - 3% 

Ist mortgage & coll tr 5s 


.1977 
1975 


5 


age 3 


laware Power & 


ist mtge series A (3% fixed 1% 
contingent interest) _.......__ 1993 
Income mtge series A (442% con- 
tingent interest) 
Denver & Salt Lake— 
Income mtge (3% fixed 1% 
contingent interest) _......_i999 


February March 
lew mga Low High 


January 
Low High 


911 907, 


91 
99 


92). 


99 


90", 


95' 

97's 
104 
107% 
1067, 


953% 
104', 
1067, 
104 


96 
104', 
108 
105", 


119 125%, 12 2 124! 


93 96! 96 96! 


101 101 10414 104" 


917%, 100 987s 100'% 


93%% 95%% 907 
90 
90 
82 


9314 
90 
90 
84'4 


88 


15'4 

901. 
10842 
119 


97 
105 
96 
911. 
95 


¢ 
36 . 


107 '% 
BBSyx 


112%. 
88", 


106! 
89 


2 109%, 
89%. 


107*%4 
B74 


1107, 
887, 


88 
106 


89). 
107 


89 
106", 


89 
105! 


96 
911 


95° 
92 


G5! 4 
92 


94 
91', 


OF 98 96 98° % 


106% 106% 106 


95 
84 


97% 
87%. 


96 


93 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28. 


April 
lew High 


89 
901, 925 
93'2 96 


97'2 98%, 
104 105’ 
106'2 108 
104’. 106 
102 1027 


109%,4 
88368 


89 


92 
106 


93! 


91% 
9615 
647%. 
48 
60 
60 


£342 


107 107 
92% 


25% 86 


111*, 


934% 


Low 


May 


89! 


6 


102' 


« 
; 


5 


2 


‘ 


High 


913 


65! 


é 


67% : 


55 


79! . 


99 


89°, 


1027 
94 


9] 


897 
91! 
94! 
94 


94'4 


100 


106! 4 


108" 
105* 
103 


‘ 


140%; 


2 
98 


1021: 


97? 


‘ 


105 


96's 
933s 


967; 


106 


94% 
90% 


June 
Low High 


July 
Low 


91%% 
‘ 90 
69 


67% : 65° 


56%. 
61 


994% 


0 
91%, 
96! 
95 
97! 
99 
» 106 
108% 
+ 105%, 
1037; 


ont 
69 
95) 


94 


97 
102 
107 
103" 
101% 
145% 141%; 
100! 


93 


82 
BB 
91! 
89 
90 


93 
go! 
93" 2 
92! 


98' 
104°» 
108? 


217%: 
118? 


91! 
&4 
61 
95 


941% 


105 
105 


115 110° 


Bo? 


88 
89 
s 106"%% 105 
98 
94! 


98 
931; 


975% 


98"% 


‘ 10634 


95 


92% 


High 


90! 


1 
6% 


August 


Lew 


64 
67 


62's 


99 


95'%4 


Q° 


94! 


101'%% 
105's 
103° 


98! 


142 


9° 


90 


91 


G27, 
922 
91 
98! 
101 
107 


113% 


105 


98} 2 


993, 
99+ 


High 


89" 83%. 

69 69 
65 2 
55! 54°, 
: 80', 
88'. 


90 


100!» 


94 


103! 
108! 
104 


102 


146% 


922%, 


105 


91! 


91 


91 


93 
92! . 
91 
9812 
104%, 
108 4s 


86! 


99 
105% 


120 


997; 


106+» 
98! 92 
87 
100°, 
100° 


6842 


45 45 


ob 


115?2 


104*2 


941. 
9632 


68%. 


85 


September 
Low High 


70%; 


70 
61 


80',5 
9042 


90 


98! 


97%, 


100’ 


104° 


90'. 


rae 


80 
647 
87 
be 


86 
BG 


90! 


87 
89 
102 
108 


119!, 


107: 


101% 


100°, 


1057; 


92 


89 


99°, 


97 


" October 


99', 
106's 


217' 


82'2 


89 
90 


84 
105°, 
100°, 


Low High 


84*2 


70 


837% 


86 
88 
91? 
85 
87 


88'% 


102 
108 


228 


99 
84 


107 
102! 


x100 


344% 


7b“ 


78 


84" 4 
&7*s 


63 
837 
86 
38 


90%, 


e7 
&6 
90 
100 
108 


99 


26 
30 


29°: 


99 


t 


105!» 


90 


89', 


98 


95* 


Nevember 
Low High 


86 
73 
71! 
63 


—Cc 


80 
86! 
88! 


eo. 
ov 


837; 
83!» 


B9 


90? 


87'2 
892 


90's 


10232 


108* 


33 


922. 
271 


30 


29% 


101 


105). 


91 


90', 
991, 


9774 


70 


50's 


63° 


60 


. 


December 


19%% 


25 
99 
99 


ec 


100 


84 


106 ' 


92's 
90%, 


98 


957% 


68 
50 


Lew High 


102 


84 
106! 


93 

92! 
99! 
99 
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1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1958 


January February March April May June J Avgust September ; October November December 
BONDS Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High Low Hi High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Low High 


Detroit Edison Co— 
General & ref 3s series H_...___1970 95 97 95% 97% 96 661; 96% 971 96V_ 981 71% 981, *3 89%% 953% 89 91! ¢ * 91 
General & ref 224s-series I 8642 86% 25 8636 4 86% 84 BGla 85 . 3s. 8344 oe 8 335 a 78 
General & ref 2%4s series J 25'2 86 8494 8454 B43 2 84% 8442 86 5 -- - ‘ ; 
General & ref 3%%s series K 90 C7 96 96 921, 921% aie = vias wai 93 95 3%, 94% ae 
3s convertible debentures________ 1958 __ 193 193 95 * 19714 195 195 195 195 ; a 
3%5 convertible debentures__.._.1969 15212 152% 2. ; 6 159% 155% 155% 155 156 157. 157 ; 58 156 “2 -- 
3%48 debs conv from__....Oct 11958 117%4 12212 120% 123 2 126 121% 124 122 124% 124% 129% 126 25%4 127% 12642 ‘ 135% 
General & ref 27s series N 8642 8812 8732 BT, _- 872 87% 872 872 86% 86% ao oe 77% 78's 
Gen & ref. 34s series O 92 92% 92% 923, 92% 93% 94 944% 95 951% 93 94% 951% 96! c 8212 : e B74 
Detroit & Mackinac Ist lien g 4s,..1995 60 60 jm a 5 60 62 62 G215 G21 621% 62% 63% 63 Me on 64 5 . . -- 
Second gold 4s__....._-.______. 1995 __ ot re ‘e oe 61% 61% 62 6 61 62% 6255 6: a a a : ~= 
Detroit Term & Tunnel ist 442s.-1961 97%2 9914 97 99 c 99 9712 9944 98 98% 97% 9B%4 97% 10012 96142 9 97 { 9546 98 
Detroit Tol & Ironton 2%4s B__.._1976 aie + Ps a2 = 76 76 3 ; ; sd fe Fas 5 So: aa : 75 
Deusias Alranatt Oc —. -— 9742 9742 9934 10345 100 102% 98% % 97 100% 9834 997 ‘ % 97% 
Se sink eubord debentures 1977 9614 9954 95% 99) 3%3 96 9042 97% 9434 96 95 961% 7 93% 95% 92% : 97 : 97 "4 
5s sink fund debs 1978 sa 9715 QQ3 21 ; 1 3/, 023, 1: a7 1 983 93, 8 99 *'2 ‘ 
Dow Chemica] Co 2.35s debs__.__.1961 95! 534 55 § 967% 97 971% 0914 eit a —- a +4 8 { : o7% noe 93 ’ 95a 96'4 ‘ 96 
3s conv subord debs____ : ‘ 293. ‘ ‘ 


Dresser Industries Inc 
4%ss conv subord debentures 1977 3%2 10542 100% 105° > 10314 100% 106 103 105 10342 108 j @ 104% 107% 101 Vs 5 105 107% 
Duquesne Light ist mtge 2%4s_.__1977 394% 935 89%2 895, 86 8912 86%, 901% 8842 «90! 89 901% 373 44 79 85 80'4 oi <2 81'2 83% 
ist mortgage 25¢s....._........1978 __ ‘ 8515 8515 seo 
Ist mortgage 2%4s__. inienalibiainiiecaaaeee z 
lst mortgage 34s : inne 
Ist mortgage 3°ss cipicmapaiieng ne 
lst mortgage 3%es ; 
lst mortgage 3'.s 1986 


Ist mtge 3*,4 1988 


E 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Associate 

lst mortgage & coil tr 3! 1965 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp 

5s conv subord debs 1973 nie ; ; : - cS 
Edison Elec Ill (N Y) Ist 5s 1995 : eo m3 ied a ms te 5 104 112 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry 3'%4s____1970 ¢ 8912 871; 915 87%, 87% 871% 87% & x c x , ; 
El Paso & S W Ist & ref 5s__-_-_1965 3 102% 105 : 99°4 103 : 101 104 . 10174 103% 10174 103'% 

lst refunding 5s stamped } 102 102 ian 100 100 g 4 103 103 2 ; ia ina 102'4 102'4 
Energy Supply Schwaben Inc 

5%s debt adjustment 
Erie RR Co— 

General mtge inc 4%2s series A_.2015 

Ist cons mtge 3%s series E__._1964 

Ist cons mtge 3%ss series F 

Ist cons mtge 3'ses series G_...2000 

5s income debentures__._._Jan 1 2020 

Ohio Division 3'4s_----_._--.-.1971 


F 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp— 
4°48 conv subord debentures 1976 } 21 116 1: 212 12 112%4 118 } 1 11742 118% 22% #118 £122! 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 3s__--~--- 1961 98% 9914 983 A 9874 s 99 1007% b ; 100 10134 9834 5 995% 100! 
25s debentures 90° 4 — ‘inne ; 903% 91 91 » 8914 i a8 a # 8912 89! 
OD EEE 24; 51, 519 5 14 96% 97 98 96 1/4 9542 97 95'%2 9342 95% 
Florida East Coast ist 412s----.-- 1959 9912 9934 8 99%, 99% c 9934 100 10023 ah 100%5 100%, 
lst & refunding 5s series A....1974 804% 8712 2 2 bi : 821% 108 ; 92% 108% -3 111 124 
Foremost Dairies Inc— 
4%2s subordinated debentures__.1980 23 314 935s 9542 c 951 943%4 965% 975; 991% 991% 96 961% 96 965 
Fort Worth & Denver Ry— 
Ist mortgage 4%ss_-_-- . ; ae a 91% 91% 921% 921% 9342 9342 . ; 92 92% 


G 


Gardner-Denver Co— 

4%s cony subord debentures____1976 14 ( 109! 1063% 11014 3% 3 814 1% 11174 114% ; 7 114 117'2 
Garrett Corp 4728 conv debs 1978 : ‘ aii 2s — , ; . 
General American Transport— 

4s conv subord debentures__.___1981 } 10814 108 109 108% 11014 912 212 ( 4 114% 117 12 116% 125% 
General Cigar Co Inc 

542s ine subord debentures 1987 ; 96! 9442 96 94% 96! 9512 9742 9612 9742 99 1, 983 98'2 99%, 
General Dynamics Corp 

3'2s convertible debentures_- 1975 81% 132'2 121 ri126'2 ; ae he ee : ea : ot oe 
Gen Electric Co 3'2s debs Fas 1976 : a 1002 98%, 100 9812 99%, 15 ‘ af 98°4 100% 7% | 5 93 3, 4 98 
General Foods Corp 3%as d a .-1976 7'2 100 97 9742 9742 991% 9% 9s Y 2» 992 98 991% 971 9914 93 98% 
General Motors panes r= 

4s debentures —__~_~- i .1958 100 100. 100°, 100% 10032 , cc. ve 997% 100 : 

3s debentures ; 1960 97% 99 99'4 100 59%, 100% , “% 2 100% 101% 3 98% 101 

3%s debentures — ~~ 1961 100% 100°; 1011, 101 1017% x V% 101'% 103%% 2 342 100%, 102% 

2%48s debentures  — Se 2 94% 944%, 9542 94 95°%% 9% 742 9814 97% 987% 98 7; 93 96 

3s debentures —.._~~- = } 9315 9114 9442 94 96 ‘ : 95 9742 9644 97% 7 91142 95% 

342s debenture 972 ) 971% 5%4 9742 95 9714 " 87; 97% 9\%, 96% 98% 51, 98 1% 91142 96% 

3°ss debenture none ee 96 9744 95 9742 9542 97% 12 8! ) 95% 99% ‘ 92% 96% 

ss debenture ] 111 1038 110 7's 11042 4 4 A 7 110's4 112 7 105 107% 

4s debenture i 977% 99 8}. 9942 102'% "2 2 96 993% 
General Motors Corp 3’ 95 98 9f 9712 95’ 97 97! 96%% 98 95%4 98 9 j 89% 95% 
General Realty & Utilities Corp— 

4s conv income debentures____.196: 99'2 91% 5 95! 
General Shoe 3.30s debs___- 91% 5 ' 
Gen Telephone Corp 4s cony deb 7 ‘ 4! 2! - 102'2 > 342 } 53 8 54 81% 2 104 109'% 

4's convertible debenture 977 10% 1 , ! Le G42 7 7} 1: 94,4 21, 3% 114 214 s 109 114'%4 
General Tire & Rubber Co 

4%4s subordinated debenture: 

Glidden Co 448 debs 
Good Hope Steel & Iron Works 

7s sinking fund mortgage 945 . i = - - -~ nme — pe 
Goodrich (B F) Co 2%s-_-~-------- ; ‘ 9: f § 9812 967% 981, % 9 97} ¢ 97 IT%% 91 91% 
Grace (W. R) & Co at 

3¥es conv subord debentures____1975 8s 98 1% 9912 5 98/2 1% ’ 101 103%%4 94 101 
Grand Union Co 342s conv deb__.1969 ‘ , il 21: : ‘ . . - -- 

4%%s conv subord debs 1978 S 2 E c ; 114%4 118 11542 120 

reat Northern— J ‘ ; ay 
eel 5s series C 973 10275 103'% 3% 105% i%% 105 4% 10: 105% 108 10542 106% 10412 105 103 «103% 

General 442s series D_-----~-- § 100% 102%, z 102% 2 2% 102% 104 : 102% 102% 100 102% 

General mtge 3%s series N_-- 9s 73's 76 a : 7 : 5 74% 542 76 738 TTY. 7642 6 i9 i642 

General mtge 3%ss series O_-- 73 75% 54 5 75 5 75 f 4M, "8 75\2 6 f f 76 76 _ - 

General mtge 2%4s series P- ~1983 76 vr 75% 7 7 2 F5'% 5\ 75 75% 542 76" i4 i9"2 74 i4 

General mtge 2%ss series Q--.-.2010 64 6 64) € : 5942 4% 2 : 2 : 6442 66% y« o°2 63 J. ob 08 

General mtge 2%4s series R__--.-1961 9412 94%%2 9S } ‘ 96 1/2 96 97 9742 9 97'2 972 saiee 
Green Bay & Western deb ctfs A ‘ : ee bois 68 68 j ; i a —, =, 

Debenture certificates B ‘ : 1 2 5 16% 18% 2 19 1844 19 18% 19" 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio 5s series A_.-2015 72% 14) 7412 d : j j : 74 6 ~— = oe ao 

General mtge ine 4s series B__--2044 5 57% 59% 56 58% | 5542 57% 812 = 58 Sees | ae 

ist & ref 3%5 G . i 8614 Ma ee 2 , ; he 85 85 — -- B2 82h 

5s income deb series 2056 é 5! : 551% 5: 56 552 » 61% x60% 61% } } 63 67%2 
Guif States Utilities 25s 8: = _ ow - 

lst mortgage 4 

3s debentures 

Ist mortgage 24s 

ist mortgage 3445~-.........<--- 1980 

fg mS 1981 

ist mortgage 3%4s_.._.......... 1982 

lst mortgage 3%ss 


H 


Hackensack Water 2565s = 5 f : V, EY 5! ee va oe : 7542 41514 ‘nies i 
Harpen Mining Corp 6s -- —. .. east a oi : ¢ gfe ‘ ak a = = an 
442s debt adjustment ._..__.___1970 ‘ii a a on * y : mete ; —— a — same x = -> -- ~~ 
Hertz Corp 4s conv subord debs...1970 145'2 163 168 17042 if 165 15042 .142%2 142'4 14548 149 144 163 16742) 185 
High Authority of the European Coal 
& Steel Community-— i ‘ ’ ; a 
5'2s secured 7th series__.......1975 10042 102 100% 103'% 10274 10514 %% 105%%4 34 105%4 103 103% 104% 104 % 104% 108% 104, 107%2 
5s sec (11th series) - : 1978 ak a oe ad a nae 3 : ie ot —_ 97 : 94 : 97% 4 9742 99 985, 99%4 99 
Hocking Valley ist cons 4%2s___---1999 105 105 105 105 105 105 105% “% 110 ‘ 107% 107% 10312 106'% 100’ 2 be 100 86100 100 100 100 
Household Pinance Corp 2%°4s 85'2 88% 8812 91 89 93 ‘ 91 La 91 92% stay pe ‘ oe oc 88 88 88 c8 88% 88 
ies debentures 9956 100/; 9974 1007; 100 100% % 100% 100% 100 1/ : %, 9912 997% 9943 a -—- = wis ~ "> eae a 
sis debentures ae dee cee 100 ae ae 100 100 = 85% 951, 95% 100 98 98% TB 
4s sinking fund debentures____- 1978 100142 1017%% 99%4 102 99 101% 4 103% 102%% 103%% 103 100%s 97 100'2 95'2 99'2 3s 96°% 96% 38. oF sent, 
4°38 s f debentures__.........._1977 105 107 106 10642 105 106% 105% 107 107 107 105% ’ 102 105 9942 2 9814 101% 1012 103% 10142 aeaie 
5s debentures________-_-- ..-1982 108%4 109 108 1084s 109 109% 110 110'2 11014 9% 110% 109% 95 10642 108 105% % 103 10442 106%, 10642 104 ‘2 
————eee ee ee reer ee meee em mmaunaataanammeaateaate iat aaeaaen ea REA AEE eee 


t roery ope 


97 
~---~1982 ‘ 3042 122%2 13: 2512 131 119 130 124 129%, 122% 128% 12: 4155 139% 15144 143 151% 5 157 171% 


95% 95 9312 § 13'S 9355 


NN Nl 


8 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28. — 














































BONDS 


Hudson & Manhatten ist & ref 55.1957 
Adjustment income 6§s....-..... 1957 


Illinois Bell Telep 2%s series A___.1981 


ist mortgage 3s series B.....-.~-. 1978 
Olinoits Central— 

4%%8-3%48 series A_........._..1978 

5%68-3%4s series B_.............. 1978 

298 DED Ge ctewtoungonnewive 1974 

Cons mortgage 3%«6 series F___.1964 

ist mortgage 2%s series G..... 19860 

ist mortgage 3%ss series H_.._-- 1989 

3%s sinking fund debentures___1980 
lseder Steel Corp 6s__........____1948 
Indianapolis Union Ry— 

Ref & Imp 2'2s series C _. 1986 
Inland Steel Co 3%s deb..__...-- 1972 

ist mortgage 3.20s series I_.__..1982 

lst mortgage 3'2s series J___...1981 

Ist mortgage 4%cs series K______1987 
Internationa! Harvester Credit Corp— 

4°ss debentures series A_._..__.1979 
International Mineral & Chem— 

3.658 subord deb conv_........ -1977 
International Tel & Tel— 

4%s tony subord debs 1983 
Interstate Oil Pipe Line— 

3%s 6 f deb series A_....._._-.. 1977 

4%s s { debentures_______ .~~~1987 
Interstate Pwr Co ist mtge 3%4s_.1978 

ist mortgage 3s.................1980 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker— 

4%ss cony subord debenture 1982 

J 
James Frankl & Clear ist 4s____..1959 
Jersey Central Pwr & Light 2%s_1976 
Joy Manufacturing 3% s deb 1975 
K 
Kanawha & Mich Ist etd 4 .1990 
Kansas City Power & Light 2%4s-.1976 

Ist mortgage 27% 1978 

Ist mortgage 2°: 1980 
Kansas City So Railwa) 

Ist mortgage 3’4s series C 1984 
Kansas City Terminal Ry 2%: 1974 
Karstadt (Rudolph) Inc— 

4'2s debentures adj 1963 
Kentucky Central gold 4s ‘onus 


Kentucky & Ind Terminal 4%2s_.1961 


Stamped —...-~- snanestuieedieaene 
PEE : thang 
4*~s unguaranteed _.........__1961 
Kimwerly-Clark Corp 3%4s 1983 
Kings Co Elec Light & Power 6s_.1997 
Koppers Co tst mortgage 3s... 1964 


Krueger & Toll 5s certificates.__._._1959 


L 


Lakefront Dock & RR— 


ist mtge 6 f 37s ser A--- ~~1968 
Lake Shore & Mich Sou gold 3%2s.1997 

i I i ceeeemainian 1997 
Lehigh Coal & Navy 3%es A ~~~. 1970 
Lehigh Valley Coal— 

2 a | 

craters 1974 


Lehigh Val Har Term ist 5s ext’s.1984 
Lehigh Valley (N YW) ext 4%2s....1974 
Lehigh Valley RR— 


Sy 
4%s series “B’....- .. saclheniccaiaal 2003 
I SA ea 2003 
clei ncide palit etommaiae 2003 
[eS , SS 
i RN ici sdinessnaidialbinteein a 
Lehigh Valley Term Ry— 
Ist mortgage 5s extd.......... 1979 


Lexington & Eastern Ist gold 5s__.1965 
Libby McNeil & Libby— 

Ss conv 6 f debentures_________1976 
Little Miami general 4s series A_.1962 
Lockheed Aircraft— 

3.75s subordinated debentures___1980 


4.50s debentures __._.__.._._.____1976 
Lombard Electric 7s ser A. _-- 1952 
Lone Star Gas Co 4%%s debs ..1982 
Long Island Lighting Co— 

Ist mtge 3%ss series D--~-..._ 1976 
Lorillard (P) Co. 3s debentures._1963 

38 debentures. ......._........1976 

3%s8 debentures —......... .. 1978 


Louisville & Nashville RR-— 
ist & ref mtge 3%2es series F_._.2003 
ist & ref mtge 272s series G-_.._.2003 
ist & refunding M 3%s ser H_-.2003 
ist & refunding M 3*%es series I.2030 


St. Louis Div 2nd gold 3s_____. 1980 
Louisville Gas & Electric 2%4s_.__1979 
Ist mortgage 3'ss__ pbceedeen 
1st mortgage 3%ss__ s -~~1984 
lst mtge 47¢5s 1987 


M 


Mack Trucks Inc— 


5%s subord debentures_________1968 
Macy « H) & Co 2%s debs______ 1972 
5s conv subord debentures______1977 
Maine Central RR 5%ss_.....-. ~~1978 
Manila RR Sou Lines Ist ext’d 4s_1959 
Martin Co §%s s f debs ww______1978 
May Dept Stores 2%ss debs.._...1972 
A i 1978 


3%s sinking fund debentures___1980 
May Stores Realty Corp— 


General mortgage 5s____. -sh@7TT 
McDermott (J Ray) & Co— 

Ss subord conv debs ~ ......__1972 
McKesson & Robbins 3'%es debs__1973 
Mead Corp ist mortgage 3s..____ 1966 


Merriit-Chapman & Scott— 
4%s subordinated conv debs____1975 


Metropolitan Edison 27%s_....... 1974 
ist mortgage 2%4s_.....__..__ 1980 
Bell Telephone 3¥%s debs_1988 
4%s debentures__......_._______1991 
Michigan Central RR— 
2 me ge el A 4%2s ser C_.1979 
Michigan lidated Gas 3%2s__1969 
ist mortgage 2%s__.-_.__....__ 1969 
ist mortgage 3%s-.........__.. 1969 


3%s s f{ debentures_______.__..1967 





Low High 


& 


2 


10442 104% 10342 103% 


901 4 


92 


98 Ve 


97% 


78 


8842 


106% 
8442 85 


862 


108 
91 
93 


79 


9042 


88 
104 


80 
99 


96% 
98 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28. eS 
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1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1958 


April 


Low 


- 


io”s 
72% 


9012 9042 


997% 101% 





15. 1959 Vol 











December 
Low High 


4 
3 


> 
*s 


NO 


81 
85 4 


88 
1101's 
98 


13 
89°% 
45 
957% 
93 


93% 
12612 


97 









































































106% 





9914 


122% 

88 

90 

108% } 


105 i 


106 
0 


94% 


59 





Volume 
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BONDS 


Minneapoiis-Honeywell Regulator 


3°4as sinking fund debentures 1976 
3.10s sinking fund debentures 1972 
Minneapolis-Mcline Co— 
6s subord income debentures 1986 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg 2%4s 1967 
Minn St Paul &€ SS M 
Ist mortgage 42s ine series A__1971 
Gen mtge 4s ince series A_..____1991 
Missouri Kansas & Texas Ist 4s___1990 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR 5s A__1962 
Pricr li¢n 4s series B ~~-1962 
Prior lién 4'2s series D ...1978 
Cuniulative adjust 5s series A__ 1967 
Missouri Pacific RR 
Reot nization Issues 
lst mt@e 4448 series B 1990 
Ist mtge 4'4s series C_ 2005 
General mtge 4%4s series A 2020 
Gen mtge inc 4°45 series B 2030 
5s income debentures__ -2045 
4'%4s collateral trust_.____ ~.1976 


Mohawk & Malone lst gtd gold 4s_1991 


Monongahela Ry 3's series B__._.1966 
Monon RR 6s inc déb__. 2007 
Morrell (John) 3s debentures____1958 
Morris & Essex ist refdg@ 3'2s .2000 
Mountain States T & T 255 1986 
3%s cebentures 1978 
N 
Nashville att & St Lou 3s ser B_1986 
National Cash Register Co 
4'2s conv subord debentures 1981 


Natl Cylindér Gas Co 


5's cony subord deébs 1977 
National Dairy Products 2°, 1970 
3s debenture: 1970 
3'es debenture : 1976 
Natl Distillers & Chem 4 1983 
National Distillers Product 1974 
National Steel Corp 3'% 1982 
lst morteage 37s 1986 
National Supply 2%4s debenture 1967 
Nationa] Tea Co 
342s subord cony. debentures 1980 
ss s £ debentures. 1977 
New England Tel & Te! 
ist gold 4 eries B 1961 
3 debenture 1982 
3 debenture 1974 
New Jersey Bell Telephone 31, 1988 
N J Junction gtd Ist 4 1986 
N J Power & Light list mtg 1974 
New Orleans Terminal 3 1977 
New York Central RR 4s ser A__1998 
Ref & impvt 4'2s series A 2013 
Ref & impvt 5s series C 2013 
Coll trust 6: ‘ 1980 
New York Central & Hudson 312s_1997 
o*23 registered ; .1997 
Lake Shore coll gold 3?%2s .1998 


S'2s registered —__ 1998 
Michigan Central coll gold 3'2s_1998 


Stes registered 1998 
New York Chic & St Li 
Ref mortgage 314s series E 1980 
First mortgage 3s seric F 198¢ 
4’. il re «debenture 1289 
N Y Connecting RR 274s B 1975 
New York & Harlem gold 3's 2000 
Morteage 4s series A 2043 
Mortgage 4 eries B 2043 
New York Lack & West 4 er A__1973 
4' erties B 1973 
N Y Ne Haven & Hartford 
Ist refunding 4 eric A 2007 
General morteage inc 4 s A 2022 
Harle I er & Pert Chester 
Ist wage 4’ «4s eries A 1973 
NYO & Western Ist gold 4s 1992 
Gene ? 1955 
N Y Power & Light 1 mitge 2°4s_1975 
N Y & Putnam 1st cons etd ¢g 4s__1993 
N Y State Bl & Cn 2*4 1977 
N Y Susquehanna & Western RR 
Ter ] mtge 4 1994 
Ist & cons mtge 4s ser A 2004 
General mortgage 4'ss series A_2019 
N Y Telephone 274s serie D 1982 
Refunding mortgage 3!', er E _1978 
Refunding mortgage 3 eri F_1981 
Refur mortgage 3s series H_1989 
Ref mortgage 3%ss serie I 1996 
4'os series J 1991 
Refi mtge 4 series K 1993 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp 
General mertgage 2°, 1980 
General mertgage 27s 1980 
General mortgage 3's 1983 
General mertgage 3'4s_ 1983 
4°ss convertible debenture 1972 
General mortgage 47, 1987 
Norfolk & Western Ry ist cons 4s_1996 
North Central gen & ref 5s ser A__1974 
General & ref 4's series A 1974 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 
3°28 debentures 1973 
344s debentures 1973 
344s debentures 1974 
4428 f debentures 1976 
4°s8 sink fund debs 1977 
4%ss sinking fund debentures 1978 
Northern Pacific Ry prior lien 4s__1997 
4s registered 1997 
General lien gold 3 Jan 2047 
3s registered 2047 
Refunding & impvt 442s ser A_.2047 
Collaterai trust 4 1984 
Northern States Power (Minn.) 
lst mortgage 2°45 . 1974 
lst mortgage 2%%4s 1975 
lst mortgage 3s 1978 
Ist mortgage 23 1979 
Ist mortgage 3% 1982 
[Ist mortgage 3% 1984 
lst mortgage 44s 1986 
Ist mtge 4 1988 
lst mortgage 5 1987 
(Wis) list mortgage 2 1977 
ist mortgage 3 1979 
Ist mortgage 4°«s 1987 
Northrop Aircraft Inc 
4s conv subord debentur: 1975 
Northwestern Bell Tel 224s deb 1984 
344s debentures 1996 


January 
Lew High 
102 104 
95 95'% 
55 67 
90 90', 
Ti*4 80 
50 58*4 
55 60's 
66's 71 
62 6314 
S2 55 
48's 651 
ou! 72 
G5'4 71 
54 60142 
50's 56% 
42°, 491, 
94 96% 4 
§5 56° 4 
86'2 8642 
9% 8698 
45's 507 
83 83 
94° 94 
115%4 1181, 
19%, 103%%4 
90 9214 
9373 931 
93%, 94%s 
91 91 
89 93 
102%, 10414 


93'2 100%4 
105! 


10. 
161! 103 
$1 91 
90 90 
51 56 
55 61 
61's 68° 4 
80's 85 
56°, 597% 
57's 57 
49's, 52 
47 50 
50's §&2! 
47's 5044 


B14 82 
7942 %W9*2 
85 85 
7342 T3%2 
> 7 
fe ; ‘= 
52%4 5644 
63 64 
42's 45 
22 27 
1! 
1 
89 90 *¢ 
51 51 
a3 5 
51 53 
24 2¢ 
Sb B35 
89's 2 
95's 96% 
105’s 106%. 
87's 87% 
BB', 88%, 
89°44 89% 
109° 4 113% 
108%, 110 
104 106'2 
9 98 
94 94 
92 92 
92 924% 
105°; 105%. 
105*s 106 
9346 96 
87 90 
63'2 66 
60 60 
84! : 7} + 
S9%4 897% 
&9 90 
103! 104 
91 
8243 83% 


February 
Low High 
100',4 101 
95 95 "4 
x62 66 
91 91 
Ti'2 78 
5442 57%2 
52 57 
67 70 
62 G2); 
54/4 56 
41'» 48 
7044 %2 
687 70% 
56'4 9914 
52 95 4 
4514 494s 
96 96'2 
55'2 577 

47 50% 
8342 84% 

77 7 
116 118% 
103%2 106% 

91 92 

96 Ot 

G4 96 

92% 92142 
102 10314 

98! 102 
107 107 
100° 10214 

26 36! 

0 90 

50 —0 

54 58! 2 

59°44 65%. 

60's 82 

56's 58% 

47! 52 

48', 50 

49 52 

48' 51 

81 81 

79 79! 

86 66 

73! 74% 

75 éo0 

56's 26'4 

62 64 

38% 4414 

1934 27% 

Ll’ ] 
] 

& 69 

55 55 

52 a2 

93? 58" 

85 B7'4 

89! 90 

89 90 

ot ‘ 96 '4 
105'2 106 

8 88% 

92 92 
110'2 113 
107'2 109 
105'2 106's 

97! ‘ 97! > 

91% 93'2 

914% 92% 
106 106 
105'2 105 4“ 

93144 95% 

89 89 

60°54 64'2 

60 61 

i 8&9 

91 91% 

é B92 

80 B30 

84'4 9042 


April May 


March ) 
Low High Lew High Lew High 
101%2 1021, 102'4 105 104'% 104% 
94'2 941, 95142 95% 96 9614 
62 65 59', 64 63 74), 
92's 94 95'— 95%, 
77'2 TBs 74'4 78'2 75'4 76 
5414 57's 51 57 50', 5214 
5242 633 60°45 68 63 68 
6934 73%: 75 B82 80 86 
59 67 66°, 78 77 7815 
55 59 60 62 63 65 
447 54 x48", 60 59 63%, 
68 70' 68 Se 7F5'4 74 78! 
6614 69'2 66% 73% 7i*4 761, 
x50%, 57%5 5144 58 5534 587, 
x46'5 53! 46 53 51% 55 
xS8'2 47! 38'2 447% 425, 4714 
96 9634 96 9735 96% 981, 
50 sc 49 5474 5473 55 
87! 87! 8742 B72 — til 
. 3242 40 354— 38%s6 
4534 471%. 45% 51 49% 51 
80 83! 81 8334 
77 77 i842 «TE 80 80 
117 118 i114 120 11942 127%4 
105'4 107's 105% 110 1084 109%% 
9242 93 9242 945% 94% 961% 
96% 97} 9642 965; 97 981% 
93 9345 934% 95 9642 100 
91 91! > 
92 9214 92 93 92 93 '4 
102 102). 102'4 103145 101'2 102%, 
G 94 
99's 104 100 106'2 105'2 1075, 
106 106's 106'> 107! 106 107%4 
1Ci 1027 161 102%, 101's 1017 
88's 89 90'2 90! 
94). 95 92 92 
BR°4 88" 4 
70 70 
90 90 
49 51 4h '; 55 5114 53! 
5142 554 50 59 5342 57 
57 61! 55', 64%s 59142 621%, 
75 382 75 82 77} + 811, 
56 B', 55'2 614% 60'2 62 
54 54! 53's 60 “ aaa 
42 46" 435, 49! 2 46'% 438", 
40', 48! 42', 46 47'2 47! 
43! 50 44 5342 503% 5242 
43° 48 43 48°%4 49 49 
51 82 81! 82 8142 81! 
79! 7TG'e 79! 80 78s 7B, 
81 81! 7942 80 
14 74 72%4 7 69 7234 
75 75 74 80 
52 56! 48 54 51 54 
60 61! 55's 60's 60'4 61 
35%4 41's Blas 44 41! ; 
19%, 24° 20's 24! 21% 
60 60 
1 1%, 7 1% 1? 
l ] 
87's 88 88 90 Bi 90 
54 55 53 6°54 55 57 
50 92 50 55 
53 53'¢ 50 53! 52 53 
2442 26 24 24 23% 231, 
84 84'4 84! 85! 86 BO 
89 9144 91%, 92 94 94 
B82 897 89 90 ‘ 90 91 j 
87"% 83 87% B7%4 
95! 95! 95 95 
105 106'« 106 106' 106'4 106 4 
8542 8542 
87 87 
92 92 91 92 d ‘ 
93 94 95'2 955% 
112% 116'2 113 116°, 112% 117% 
108 108%, 108%% 109'2 109% 110%, 
105*4 106%. 105'2 105%, 105'2 105'. 
100 102 97'2 97 
94 94 
95!2 95'2 96% 96% 
93 93 93 93 93 93 
91%4 91%%4 93°4 94 eS at 
; 10442 104'2 106 106/42 
106 106'2 105'2 106% 105%. 106 
91'% 95 917% 94'2 94 1, 97 ly 
89'2 95 — 9142 M1, 
60 6142 60%, 635% 62% 64 
59 60 ! Z 5742 5844 582 ‘ 58 ; 4 
837% 88 85 9042 89% 91% 
91 91!, 92'2 94% 94428 95 
26! BB 4 88 91/2 8842 8842 
91 91 
85 65 87 37 87 87 
10342 103! 103 103 10142 102 
104%4 105% 105% 106 107 107% 
85 8575 
‘ati 90% 90% 
103 104'4 
£3 86%4 85'2 90% 87 94 


June 
Low High 
103 104 


70'2 5 


7512 6 
5072 5345 
6742 F2%e 
8542 89 
79 79 
6642 72% 
627 68 
75’ 80% 
7342 78 
59 63 
547% 5S7% 
47 49% 
96% 9844 
4 55 
88 88 
36%, 4154 
49°4 6§1 
82% 83 
94 94 
80 801% 
12342 131 
106'> 109's 
92'2 96 
9834 985% 
94 97 
100%s 101 
93 9314 
92% 9342 
102 103%. 
104 107 '%4 
106 108 Mg 
10114 101% 
91 91 
9242 921% 
5243 55% 
55 58 
60 64 
78° 81 
60)2 63 
5942 595% 
46 5075 
4674 475% 
5044 53% 
48 51 
81 8314 
79 79 
82! 83 
69 73 
74 74 
74% TA'2 
52'%2 55 


41%, 45% 
1 95 
60 60 
88% 90 
92 57 
55 55 
56%4 57 
84"%4 86 % 
93 93 
8974 8975 
95% 95% 
10642 107 
92% 92% 
96% 98 
113 11854 
108'2 111 
105 105% 
93% 93% 
96 96 
94 95 
94 94 
105% 106 
onan -- © 
97% 99% 
92 92 
625% 65 
91 93 
95 95% 
89 \%4 90 


104% 104% 
103 104% 


91% 96% 


July August 
Lew High Lew High 
103'4 103'%4 98 101 
94 9612 94% 9642 
71 75 72 T7'2 
94! 94's 94°54 9454 
76 76 77 79 
53 55 '4 53 55 
63'%4 683, 647% 66 
84142 89 81! 85'2 

77 8114 78 79 
67 67'4 68% 684 
64'2 66 62's 64'. 
W34e Tis 73 76 
72%, 75% 71 74% 
5842 61% 60% 62%% 
543, 57 54°94 57% 
47% 517% 50% 533% 
96 982 957%, 974 
54% 5514 54% 55% 
37% 40 38% 40% 
49% 51 50 = «OB 
80'2 81 
12474 131 127 132 
107 109'%2 108 109°4 
9212 941. 90°%4 9214 
96 961, 9342 95 
94 945, 92% 94 
100'2 102'2 9944 101%4 
93 9342 “ me 
93% 932 91 91 
102'2 102% 103 103 
1101's 104 101%4 109 
107'2 109'4 106 106'2 
101 101%4 100°s 102 
91 91 
914% 91's 
89 89 
68 68 
52'2 56%4 55'4 567% 
56 57'2 57 6075 
6142 6374 625% 647% 
79 802, 7942 83 
60'4 62%2 60 621% 
5842 58% 574% 60 
4874 502 48 52 
4734 48 472 50 
49%, 652 50 54!'5 
48's 50'2 48% 52'2 
B2 82 82°— 83 
a 78 78 
83%, 84'2 80 85'!5 
6814 70 67 68's 
82 2 
74 74 71 7 
517 56 52% 55! 
9 59's 9's GOs 
43 47 45 48'. 
22" 25! 24° 4 274 
56! 6 | 
B7%s 8774 85 85 
§2 54'2 52% 55 
59 59°44 58 60 
57 59!%2 
2442 25 25 30 
845% 84° 80 811% 
91 93'4 
89 921% 84 92'%4 
105% 10672 102% 104% 
= +e 97% 9B '¢ 
: a 84 84 

di ow 91 91 
113. (115% 111 += 114 
10674 108%, 10642 107 
1025s 105? 100 101°%% 

93% 94 93% 93% 
94 94 94 94 
106 106 iio 
105 105 102 104'2 
94 98 91 95% 
88 88 83 83 
6334 65 63 65 
62 62 ‘ ‘ 
91 91%4 87 89 
95 9544 95 95 
87% 88 12 83 84 
es a ah 
102 102 100 102 
o am 975%, 38 
105 10554 ao Tie 
94 100°4 99 102% 


1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1958 











‘December 


September October November 
Lew High Low High Low High Lew High 
“ : 97 9714 9842 98%, 97% 9B"4 
94% 94% - 85 86 
T7%e 831% 83 95 x91 97 92 96! 2 
sie: soil 90 90 - 
78 7 782 81 8042 82'. 91's & 
53 56°54 5344 57 56 58 55 58'> 
63°54 66 63 M% 7 6652 6776 62% 67% 
82 85°4 84% 867» 24'. 88 ae 87% 
77% 80 78 79'2 79 80'. 79\e 80 
é at 66 70 68 70 69 70 
61', 6642 x63 66'2 66's 69 63% 69 
72% 75 715s 74° 743, 7642 73 77s 
71 7342 1042 73% 73 74), 72 71645 
605, 63% 63 65%4 64% 67% 6542 67% 
56% 615% 59°, 62 615, 64754 62'a G4% 
515, 5742 5442 56'2 55°, 58 5738 60% 
9342 9 94 95 95 96 93'2 96 
54% 57% 57 59s 6042 62 6154 62% 
874 87% wi ~= 87% 87% 8T%e 87% 
39 45 2 44°54 42% 43%, 47 4454 
49'2 53 5142 53 50%, 5214 48% 51% 
sa t 77 77 
87°53 «688 
80% 805, 805, 80%, 80%, 80%, 80 80 
130°4 139%. 13142 141 133 137',% 129%» 156 
10742 112 108 113 105%4 110 109% 114 
865— 9054 87 88 8642 87a 8842 90'2 
9342 9342 89'2 91's 91 911. 90%, 91% 
89 924 88 8875 89's 89%5 89\4 90 
961% 100% 98'4 1007, 100 102!» 100% 102 
- axe . 85 85 855" 862 
89 8955 88 91 87's 88 85'2 88 
96 7 96 97 96 96!. 94 96 
105%4 113 107 113 110'2 120 121 137 
10574 106 107 107 104%, 105'4 1004 105 
101'%% 102 101% 1017, 101'2 102', 101 102 
ies e 80 80", 80 80 79 79% 
89 89 86°, 86%, et 
a $1 81 a1 81 
7 70 7's §=71% 
82 82 é iis 
55%, 5954 57%4 59%4 58'2 597s 594m 62% 
595s 6442 6l'2 64. 62 6435 Gly 64%, 
63% 6842 67 69% 4 69 70 68% 70% 
81% 88%. 8614 881, 8775 91 89% Of 
60%2 68 67 68" 4 69 70 697% 70'% 
65 65 6612 68 6642 68 68 687% 
51 54'2 §1% 55% 517, 54 52 56 
50 2 51 52!» 49%, 53 5M4e 56 
52'2 60 55% 60 55 56'. 55 57%5 
5142 55 547% 56 547, 56 5474 5534 
8274 2% 77 82 77 82 82 82 
ai ae én 762 80'. . 
79%% 80 79 79'5 79’, 8l', 82 83 
67 692 66 67", 67 68's 67 681% 
: a ‘ 82%, 62%, ‘ iin 
oi 707% 71's 70°~a 71% 
71% %% 72 72 74 74 7i 73 
53%, 55'2 5642 57 5642 GC's 52%2 60 
59 594 52 62'4 63 63. 5742 63% 
45'2 50', 48's 49°, 46', 49%, 46'2 48% 
25%8 34 30% 33'2 29 32” 279 2954 
64 65 69'e 69! 59° a4 70 
82 82 ; 81 83 3275 83% 
55 57 56%s 60 58*, 60 59%» 62 
60 60 57 58 58 58 60 60 
. 59 59 59 59 53% 59% 
291% 30 25 29 2642 297, 2650 20 
7642 79 76'2 80 79 79 7632 174% 
. 90 90 85 85 C44, 85 
a 2 2 82%, 84 iii 
78 2 Ms 7814 79's 79'e 79% 
84%, 84% 79 79 Blin 84 32 82 
99% 1014, 99% 102'4 101%. 103', 104’ 103 
974 98% 97 99 98 991, 95°45 98% 
80'2 8012 7942 T9%2 7942 792 79'2 TW9% 
iiet _ 86 86 nan alts 88 88 
— me = a 88%, 8855 86 86 
111 113 111%2 11942 197% 122%, 117 121 
104% 105% 105 107 108*%4 r109 106 106 
984 100%, 99 995% 98°, 99%, 99'% 100 
95 95 95 95 96 96 ‘i 
. 9 
8942 91 86% 7 87%4 87% 8774 88% 
ne = 91 91 87 87 87 87 
99% 102 as : 99 103 ee aed 
99 10152 100'2 102%e 101 1031, 1301'S 101% 
a i sac ‘aun an a3 101%2 101% 
87 905% 88 91% 9145 94 99%, 92 
sail von ee inci 86 86 85'2 86% 
64% 67 63 66% 63% 66% 6442 6642 
60 6512 58 6445 595, 62 60 62 
87% 90 8742 90% 88 90 68% O92 
95 95 93% 95 G§3% 93% 939% 94% 
i poe 81 81 81 81 ait 
81 824 805s 3 815% 83%%4 804%2 82% 
ma 815% 81% i ‘ia 
a c ad 4 . 79 8242 
98 98 \e an 98 98°. 98 984. 
95 9642 96%  97%2 97 97% 9642 97% 
95 9642 om . - = se elias 
be ae on ~ 85%— 862 - -- 
” 99% 103% 10344 104% 104'2 104% 
9742 106 9742 106 105 11575 110 136% 


a a caeneetepmennenninninnenea an 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28 
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1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1958 


Novembe r “December 
' ry March Ap Septembes October 3 Hi 
ril May June Jul y August ; ' 
Lew High Low High Low High Lew High Low High Low High Low High Lew on Low se Lew High Low High Lew gh 


CL Ce —_——_— 


O 


Ohio Edison Co 3s_..-..~~ ‘ 1974 
Ast mortgage 2%4s...._.........1975 
ist mortgage 27ss..~--~_..... ~~1980 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 2%45----1975 
ist mortgage 9s...................1979 
2%es ist mortgage_.._...___..._...1980 . 1 
eee 1982 ‘ : wan 9 - ied a = = 
ist mortgage 3'45~ at an : ‘ ane . ; = 561; ia a3 23 | 
ge 37 988 . i : . é, , Pe : , 
i. : ne seo 4? 3 ‘a i987 101 101 105 105 104'4 105 104'%4 ante 10412 104%, 104%4 104%% 104%4 105 ag ae 
- A 5 106%% a4 4 
Oli: i Mathieson Chemical— 91° on o02 1 97 " 101%% 104°%4 100% 104% 101 10414 103%s 105 101°. 106! 2 a 
5 "46 cony subord anne oo sn 104', 109 102'2 108°s - 4 _ 4 97% + s00% 104% ioe a 1004 104° 103 104" 101". 1064 106 10916 
enon Wash RE & Nav do 0c 19690 9724 100! 98 100% 9942 100% 100%» 100'4 101 100%% 101 99%, 101% 96 100% B7% i, Bis Bie 
ee a Nav 3s ser ne 97% “y 58 9912 2 ™ = sett 93% 100% 921% ai. ¢ 
Owens-Illinois Glass 3%4s..-...-~-l! - seam ° a 
Oxford Paper Co— ie 
4%48 cony subord debs 1978 


P s ys 100% 100% 100%%.100% 101 101 

Pacific Gas. & Elec 3'28 series I_--1966 a 101 101 102 2 4 : -— —. =. i 7 $9 92. 69 89! 91% 
[st &. refunding 3s. series J-.....1970 93 95°@ 93% 93% ot ani? ~ ne 972 93 95 9012 93% 87'2 BS \4 
ist & refunding 3s series K--.--1971 9342 95% 93'6 2 vo “2 2 ; nar 90% 93°: 85% 91 7 " 854 88 
Ist & refunding 3s series L 1974 ¢ Sg 954 9232 9472 90'2 § aaa mnae 003 21, 91 92 8412 9214 81% 84's 
ist & ret mtge 3s series M...--1979 3, 88% 91% 88. Oo. oS ee ; : 13, 90 ls, ac =i si. (83% 
lst & ref mtge 3s series N__-.-- 1977 92 90% 92% B89%—8 92 , i, 0 oacit, mein 46s BG 4a G45‘? 57; 78% 79 78'2 80. 
Ist & ref mtge 2%4s series P_...1981 i%y 87 87 A. 5 ie z Bi, 85 84 = B4 5: 3342 6 T94a BON 

Ist & ref mtge 2745 series Q..-.1980 86% 90'2 85% 8& ee ona i i on 3° a ans 

ist & refunding M 3'ss ser R...1982 ¢ 92 914% 93'2 93 “ 50 86% t% . 80'2 80 "2 

ist & ref mtge 3s series S : 35% 90%2 91 91 : ° a . % : 81'4 82 
lst & ref mtge 2745 series T....1976 874 9074 91 91 91) 91 a - 54% 93 94 95 93 86 
ist & ref 3%—s series U_.-..--. 1985 9 97! 96 96% 947% 96 é 9: otie a% eet | 80"2 
ist & ref mtge 3%s series W-.-1984 2 9242 9142 93%  88'%2 92 J : ~ aaae os 88 81's 
ist & ref mtge 344s serics X...-1984 945 90 9142 89% 92 90" oe ® a oa 83 
Ast & ref 3%s series Y-~~~~-~-- 1987 9 98 98 98 98 : ; he ‘ OG3 951% 96 
ist & ref mtge 324s series Z_ 1988 e 97 96142 96% 96!'2 9744 a re re ne i. 104 5, 105 1% 
ist & ref mtge 4%2s series AA___1986 7 10432 106 10342 10542 442 8 . ‘ 108°, 110% 
lst & ref mtge 5s series BB__..1989 2 10942 111 1108 4 ae . 98°45 101 
lst ref M 3%4 series CC____ 1978 . = 98% ; r+ “1 ‘ 857% 1, 82. 82 

Pacific Tel & Tel 2%4s debs... -- 1985 é 6 8512 87 B24 et . > 36 85% 85! 
32%s debentures ~.............- 1986 2 1%, 86 86 852 bo -— 86 90! 
3168 debentures nian emantioenmmiammenidineiien 1987 Tia s*+2 87 91 87 '4 9° f 93 3 91 9142 
3%s debentures .................1978 on 90 92 92 92% ; , d : ita 
(AB —— 1983 3% 911% 91142 91% 89 2 2 Ma , - 
OS eee. 1981 ; wie ain awe . 94% ‘ ; . * 97%» 97! 
35,8 debentures ~-1991 9874 991% 9942 98! : +8 OG 051% 10 100*4 1057 
4%.s debentures ___...._______.1988 4° 3%, 105 107 103% 212 % - F ; 

Paciuic Western Oil Corp— a 
8146 debentures 97 

Pennsylvania Power & Light— 
ist mortgage 3s sate 92 g! 90 ' 

PeSonacled 7 go 101, go 101 gots 1OL, 99% 20044 Mam" 3SG" 78K5 “Shae “aoe “ones 
General 4428 series A......---.1965 92% 95° 3% 33 907 4 : ‘ ; 91 92% , 913, 90 91°45 
Generali 5s series B.....-.... - 1968 8 97? ; 9: 99 72 ON 4 wJh’2 ase, 912 “t 4 7 732% 105% 73% 705, 73% 
General 414s series D 73% 2 76% 8! + = a 70°. 72 73 3 73! 70'2 73% 
General 449 series E 3%2 . J 2 nd 203/ 5612 60% 59 61 j 57 61 
General mtge 3%s series F_..-.1985 } 63% D9” O's 5: =: 45 : 45; 43% 15 95% 96 5 9512 951% 

Peoria & Eastern 4s extended___..1960 2% 9%: 3. vs ad? a 93° 42) wa Z 543s = %s 
Income 4s } a con os a . 5 8 ; iS 833 6 

Pere Marquette Ry 3%98 ser D_.~.1980 . i742 i = = ” 

Philadelphia Baltimore é& Wash-— 97 9676 § 967% 97 
General 5s series B +h 4 = i —- oe 831% 35 7 85 86 
General gold 412s series C eat _ —- Jt" % oan er ee 51 O47; ri 92 92 92 

Phila Flectric ist ref mtge 2%46...1971 $ a 4 Ht ‘ oni, of 97 90 8696 
ist & refund mortgage 2%4s..-..1967 3% f 9314 Jo" vee ; aa ‘ ‘ 88'2 88 
lst & refunding 2%45 i, 6% 89% 341: 841, ; é ae -- 
Ist & refunding 2%4s ‘ 642 ! § a 93% 89%. 36 86 86 
lst & refunding 27%s.....-..-..1978 5 554 3? - - nn O4 : 94% 94° 
ist & ref 3448 = aA om 
ist & refunding mortgage 3%%s-.1983 7 ‘ 9% 7 897, 89° 
Ist ref mortgage 3%s___----__- 1985 92% 93 - oe a7 2 ; ; 105 106 
Ist & ref mortgage 4°ss__..__--1987 Ly “4 a, 4 - 1% 95 92 » 90's 92 
ist & ref mtge 3%4s__________.1988 - - -- . 967%, 98 941, 96 

Phillips Petroleum 2%4s 9 ie * Je : wed a ; 1 1213 . 2 107 36112" 
4445 conv subord debentures.__.1987 1% 1094 7 ? x ‘ : = Pa 3% 93%, 93'2 93 

Pillsbury Mills 344s dehentures...1972 92 2 - = “_ F 7 

Pitts Bessemer & Lake Erie RR— 

Ist. mortgage 272s series A 

Pitts Cinn Chic & St Louls Ry— 

Cons gtd gold 4s series H......1960 
Cons gtd gold 4's series I 
Cons gtd gold 412s series J 

Pittsbg Cinn Chic & St Louis RR— 
General mortgage 5s series A__..1970 
General mortgage 5s series B_..1975 
General mortgage 3°48 series E_1975 

Piitsbegh Coke & Chem 3%2s_ .-..1964 

Pittsburgh Consol Coal 342s debs_.1965 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass 3s debs__..1967 

Pittsburgh & West Va Ry— 
lst mortgage 3%us series A 

Pitts Youngstown & Ashtabula— 
ist general 5s series B 
ist general 5s series C 
ist general 4125 series D. 

Plantation Pipe Line 2%4s........ 1970 
3428 sinking fund debentures_..1986 

Potomac Electric Power Co— oe 
ist mortgage 3'4s — ji om ie nie 
ist mortgage 3s V5 Vs : a Be 
Pirst mortgage 27%s -- - -= aa 7 103%. 107! 
3°48 conv debs —____ ; 97: a oe aa sie = ~— s* Ba : ; 2 yy 9812 100 

Procter & Gamble 37s debs ao 314 % : 6 2 312 242 103% 34 ‘* 1s » 

Public Service Elec & Gas Co-— 97% 99% 
3s debentures 100 100%. __ 
ist & refunding mortgage 314s..1968 oe as: 
ist & refunding mortgage 5s_...2037 7“ aii -- == = - oo: cass ci 
ist & refunding mortgage 8s....2037 73% 17342 7312 1732 = pe cal. aie 90 941% 89 
aes . sctunding mortgage 3s_...1972 V2 V2 5a 954 96 % ae ei ae 

refunding mortgage 2%s.-1979 —__ “ a —_ a ae ee ane ¢ 9742 97 
$%se debentures .....- Guaudeaed 1972 5% M4 “4 “es 99% : : ' . a1 Fr mS 
Ist & ref mtge 314s 21 21, : oie inc 9442 2 2. Pi eS a 9914, 95 98% 95 95 
aies debentures aie gee! oueet 7% 98% ie 99% ie omeae 2 $5 ««:101%2 104% 9942 101% 

“68 3 >. Tena anas — —_ < 74 4 


100! 2 
106°4 
93 


5 
i2 


— 
AsV-1000!) Sani ! 
rOt Mtoe 


ona 
io 
‘ 


~ oF 
a en om mb 2 
CSweoownw 


3342 


90’2 91%, 


Quaker Oats 2% s debentures_._..1964 


Radio Corp ef America— = os “% 92% 96 92 2 962 10194 10012 110% 
3%8 conv stibord debentures____1980 957% 941% { 9554 984% % 98% ae - - 412 ‘ D 3812 70 70 70 10% 
Reading Co 3%s series D_..._.__1995 b Ye 673 BY, i : a“ 0 3 2 88% 8% ss 81 
Reynolds (R J) Tobacco 3s__._.___1973 4 5% 2 3 ” . 86 = 90 a 
Rheem Mfg Co 3%s debs________ 1975 Vg My -- -- -- - 
Rhinelbe Union %s s f mtge_.....1946 : ; ‘ . - . 
3's assented _ 1946 ; : 
Rhine-Westphalia Elec Power Corp— _ 
Direct mortgage 17s 
Direct mortgage 6s 2 
Consolidated mortgage 6s.__....1953 
Consolidated mortgage 6s.......1955 
Debt adjustment bonds— 991%, 99% 
5445 series A 8542 90% i ae com -- 4 6 51 92% 96%, 96% 
4%e6 series B._...-..- .-_- 6212 Sc ar 5 5 vind a 88°4 88" 69 . =e = 95 95 
4%2s series C__...--.____. 8242. 83% 83% 1% 8642 88 Y4 88% 8942 88's 88% < 
Richfield Oil Corp— 


; ‘ a ‘ 2124 13012 
4% conv subord debs_____-____198: 109% 111% 110% 116% 116% 129% 126 139 12134 130 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on pa 


-- 
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Rochester Gas & Electric Corp— 
General mtge 4%2s series D_...1977 


General mtge 3%4s series J--_.1969 
Rohr Aircraft Corp 
5%4s conv subord debentures 1977 
Royal McBee Corp 
6'4s conv subord debentures 1997 
Ss 
Saguenay Power 3s ser A_------- 1971 
St Lawrence & Adir ist gold 5s__.1996 
WE ONE Digi rn n ee 1996 
St Louis-San Francisco Ry— 
ist mtge 4s series A............ 1997 
2nd mtge 444s series A_______--2022 
lst mortgage 4s series B__ ._1980 
5s income debs series A f _2006 


6t Louis Southwestern RR ist 4s_.1989 
2nd gold 4s ine bond ctfs___Nov 1989 


St Pau! & Duluth cons 4s. .__~1968 
St Paul Union Depot 3%%s “B’’._--1971 
Scioto V & N E Ist gold 4s.____-_1989 
Scott Paper Co 3s conv debs ._-1971 
Scovill Mfg 4°,s debentures 1982 
Seaboard Air Lines RR— 

lst mtge 3s serics B_..._._.__.-.--1980 

3%es debentures ~~. nimi 
Seagrams (Jos E;} Sons 2125 debs__1966 

3s debentures ~~ ansite na 
Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp— 

4°as debenture ae 1972 

4°ss subord debentures 1977 

5s debentures k 1982 
Sears Roebuck & Co 44s 1983 
Service Pipe Line 3.20s_ ---=-1982 
— k Oil & Gas Corp 

col subord debentures 1982 

Shel) Union Oil 242s ‘ * ~1971 
Stemens & Halske 6'2 : __-1951 
Sinclair Oil Corp— 

432s conv subord debentures 1986 
Skelly Oi] 2Z°4s debentures 1965 
Smith-Coroua Inc 

6s conv ibord debenture 1978 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 242s____--...-1976 


South & North Alabama gtd 5s__.1963 
Southern Bell Tel & Tel 


3s debentures -_.~- mama 

234s debentures ...______--~-----1985 

2%es debentures ~~... _-_--~1987 
Sou the rn Calif Edison 

t'4s convertible debentures 1970 


Southern Indiana Ry ist m 2%4s__1994 
' Gouthern Natural Gas Co— 
<%s conv debentures- Sssianisnbinaaee 
Calk bond (Aug 25 
Southern Pacific Co— 
Ist 42s ee Line ser A__1977 
Gold 4° aa Sai ieah dna Sepa 1969 
Gold 4?! Si cnteahanbeni Siieatiericsaiai 
San Fr ‘ancisco Term 33; ss ser A__1975 
Southern Pacific RR Co— 


ist mtge 2%es series E___.._---- 1986 
lst mitge 2*4s series F ._1996 
lst mtge 2'4s series G 1961 
Ist mtge 5'4s series H 1983 
Southern Ry ist consolidated 5s__1994 
ist mtge & coll tr 442s 1988 
Memphis Div Ist gold 5s__...___1996 
New Orleans & Northwestern RR 
[!.,  —=_ ee 1977 
Southwestern Bell Tel 2%4s...----1985 
3'ss debentures ~~~. libecnapene 
Spokane International 4/25 tenn 
Standard Coil Products Co— 
5s conv subord debentures____--1967 
Standard Oil of Calif 4*%ss debs 1983 
Standard Oil Co (Indiana)— 
3168 ft” ES ee 1982 
s det 1983 
Standar i Oi] CN J) 2%as deb 1971 
2%4s debentures —- 1974 
Standard Oil Cé (Ohi 
4 s i debentures 1982 
Stauffer Chem 3: gs debentures__-_-1973 
Sunray Oil 27ss deb _.1966 
Superior Oil Co "3348 debenture 1981 
Surface Transit Inc 1st mtge 6 1971 
Swift & Co 25ss debentures_.___..1972 
2%es debentures —.._._.-._.-~~-1973 
Sylvania Electric Product 
4' con' ubord deb 198 
T 
Terminal Assn of St Loui 


Ref & Improvement 4s series C_2019 
Ref improvement 2%%s series D--1985 


Texas Co 3 1983 
Texas Corp 3s-_-_----- ee 
Texas New Orleans 344s series B_.1970 

336s series C__--~-- Se 
Texas & Pacific lst gold 5s 2000 

Gen & ref mtge 37s series E___1985 
Texas Pac-Mo Pac Ter 32%ss 1974 
Thompson Products Int 

4% subord debenture 1982 
Tide ‘Wat er Associated Oil Cort 

3'28 nking fund debenture 1986 
Toledo & ‘Ohio Central 374s ._.1960 
Tri-Continental Corp 27s_..-----1961 


U 


Union Electric of Missour!t 3%s.s_.1971 
lst mtge & coll trust 2%s__--1975 


3s debentures ....- lili 
Ist mtge & coll trus st 2%ss______1980 
Ist mtge & col] trust 3's .1982 


Union Oil (Cal) 2%4s debentures__1970 
Union Pacific RR— 


2%es debentures _.._....-..-..1976 
2%e8 series C..--.-- ..~1991 
Union Tank Car 4% : s f debs____1973 
United Artists Corp 
6s conv subord debenture 1969 
United Biscuit 234s debentures____1966 
S0ln GeORGRNES  cecacqmtoaccs 1977 
United Gas Corp 2%s___.--------1970 
Ist mtge & coll trust 35% s_____.1971 
lst mortgage & coll tr 3%s__--1972 
lst mtge & coll trust 3%as 1975 
ee ae or gee 
3%s s f debentures__-. acs 
Ist mtge & coll tr 42s 1977 
Ist mtge & coll tr 4%45 1978 
453s sink fd debentures 1978 
U S Kubber 253s debentures______1976 
25gs debentures -—~~~ sada aa 
United States Steel Corp 
4s sink fund debs 1983 





January 


Low High 


93%4 101 
106'2 110% 


71% 
76 


76% 


64 


59% 
100 


10842 
102% 
110°%4 


93 


108% 
911, 


108} 


113 


91 


92! 


86%4 


1215 


vi 


12¢ 


9S 


96 1% 


89 


8342 


71 


67% 
94%2 
10742 
114 


87° 


8912 


106 


89 


901, 
107 42 
10144 

9445 


99 


83 42 
8542 


90 


8742 


100% 


85 


- 


110% 


87 


97 
94 


95% 


10114 


90 


925% 


94 


90% 


8742 
8042 


94 


921% 


97% 
95 


103% 
106% 


83 42 





February 
Lew High 


94% 
7¥2 101 
107¥%¥2 112 


100 


89 48 


92% 


10742 
Ye 10142 


987% 


86 


90% 


90 
86 


100 
16 V2 
110 
86% 


* 100 
89% 
93%2 
94% 
91% 


87% 


Lew High 
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April a 





9612 96 ' 96 % 961% 96% 


Jun 
Lew High lew High Low High ae "High 


9644 
9842 103%, 102 107 104% 107% 
107%2 111% 109% 111 109% 114 
91 91 —— ieee ‘is — 
65 65 ee ee 
68'2 745, 74 791% 7742 79% 
x56'2 64% 63% 66 654% 69 
. -- oxen 80 80 
523% 59°, x56% 61 60%% 6312 
97 98 97 9814, 9842 101! 
é : 975 8 975; 98! 4 98) 
103 103 camel ; a 
9914 10342 101% 1047, 103 105! 
82 82 81 82 81 8i 
ss ss 92 92 92 92 
7 q - 2 a 
105 106 106% 107', 106 107? 
105 105°s 104 105 103% 104° 
109'2 110°, 109% 1107, 109 110! 
9 9% 95 95% 
112 114 112%% 115 114% 117 
9142 9342 92 94 91! 93! 
109 110°, 109% 111! 110% 11414 
96 96 9642 9642 9842 98) 
106% 111 1095s 110%, 110 114! 
87°53 88°45 8755 895, 882 90%, 
= aE 100%2 100! 
90 or 91 9214 92 93 
83°54 86! 85% 862 84% 85 
8642 8612 ‘ ~ 
125% 132%, 127 1300's 128% 131! 
5942 59! 2 §9 '% 60 60*%s 60°58 
127%4 142 1302 140' 125 r133! 
94'2 95%, 9414 97 9442 98% 
935, 965; 96% 99% 97% 997%. 
87 9042 89 925 92 953% 
84% 8442 i <i 
71%2 73% 72 721, 72%4 72% 
65 657; 655% 67442 65%4 6612 
96% 96% 96\%4- 96% 962 97% 
100'2 104 103 104 104 1% 1053 
107 110 107%2 110% 107 112 
103 103 ; : 104% 104! 
83 862 86 867, 83 V2 84 % 
= ; a i 91 91 
93 95 er - 93% 95 
89 9342 90% 9414 92 93 
106%2 108'2 107% 1121, 110% 113% 
88% 905% 90% 92 87% 914% 
91%, 93 92 93% 91 93 
106%4 107 107% 1071, 102 105°% 
101'2 10 10242 102%%4 102% 103 
97 97 
98 99 '; 98% 99% 99% 100 
8842 90% 8742 897%: 87 83 
87 88 88 901, 8942 892 
94'> 94" 95 95 42 =» - 
ss 104% 107 104%, 107%,4 
89'2 90 89%, 90 89% 89 
85 85 84 84 84 84 
ded oe = 977% 99% 
99 101 98% 101 100% 101% 
83 83% 84% 85 85 86 
12% 73 72 721% 72 725% 
1082 110 109 109 109 109 \. 
82 85 82 84 83% 86 
7738 77% 81 81 
108%2 110 108%. 111 109% 113%% 
92 92 '4 94 94 
92'2 9242 88 8% 8Y 90 
9% 98 9% 99'; 
99 10042 9942 100% 99%2 100% 
89 89 88 88 89 89 
* 93°4 937% 93% 93% 
86 86 a . — am 
93 93 92 93%%4 93s 93% 
9242 93 3 93 92% 93% 
88 89 88 88%%4 88%4 90 
75%. 80 W7¥2 80 78°, 80 
101 102 101 102 101%2 103% 
975% 111 104'2 110%, 105% 113% 
95 95 95 96). 95 9512 
aa 7 92% 92142 ° eas 
97s 99% 99% 99% 89 100 
98 99 97% 9844 99 101% 
100 102% 102 102% 100 101% 
- ? ae nod 95 95 
103% 105 103% 104%, 104% 104% 
‘d ; je sien 104 1042 
84 84% 88 90 90% 90% 
-- - 93% 935% 9342 93% 


100% 101%. 


August 
Lew High 


94% 


106 
111 


91% 
70 


71 
68 
60% 
93 


10214 
98 


10614 


11342 


86 


108% 


112 


81 


91% 
78% 


123% 
6052 


128% 


92 
93 
88 
84 


61% 


104% 


105 


10142 
100 


107 “4 


83% 


86 


103 
101 
95 
= 
85% 
895 
97 


108 


92%, 


97 
85 
72 
108 
83 


85 es 


96 


8442 
93% 


84% 
75 
101% 


109 
95 


89 


90% 


99 


97% 


101 


100'2 1 
98%. 


97 


— 


1958 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1958 


107 109% 
111% 113% 
70 0 
72 74%, 
67% T3% 
61% 69 
87 89 
98% 105 
81 $1 
100% 103 
97% 100 
103 106 
114% 117% 
84 86%. 
107% 112% 
99 99 
112% 124 
79% 80%. 
102 102 
91% 91% 
77 78% 
125% 1305 
605% 60% 
126% 129 
91% 95 
93 96 
88% 902 
84 84 
6742 70 
61% 63% 
96 96% 
104% 105% 
104 106 
97% 100% 
1 
93% 96 
95 100 
107% 110% 
81% 837 
834 8412 
98% 102 
99¥ 99% 
93 §3 
86% 87 
85 7 
109 116% 
84 85 
+ 93% 
9742 
84% 85 
72% 73 
80 80 
111% 117} 
85 85 
93% 94 
94 97° 
94 95 
80 80'2 
85% 85% 
81% 81% 
70 12% 
99% 99% 
10742 115 
95 95 
91 91 
904% 92 
97% 100% 
102 104% 
98% 99% 
98 99%, 
95% 99% 


Lew High Lew High 


120% 
113% 120 


91% 
3% 
66 


74% 
73% 


11% 
885% 


105 
102 
107% 


124 


- 


‘ 


%_ 114% 


981, 


Ya 130 


82% 


102 


9012 


78 


128% 


85 
9342 


98% 
84% 


105'2 
80% 


89 
118 


8642 
94% 
96% 


94%. 
81% 


92 


84 % 


84 


84 
73 


99% 
@ 126% 


95 


92'% 


92 


97% 
00 4 100% 

%, 99% 
98% 101% 


85 


994% 


re 


November 
High 


132 
115% 118% 


72 
76 
16% 
69% 
89 


85 
96 


1097» 
103 


e 104's 
1044. 
108 

» 106% 


130 


87% 


117‘, 


99 


127 


8342 


84}2 


79%, 


137 2 


1055s 


8544 


84 
75 
98% 


124 


93 
92 


9644 


100% 
101 


101% 


80% 


100 








December 





136 
117% 120% 


91% 
2 


76 
16% 


70% 
9015 
83% 


140 


64% 


96 
92 
861% 
85 


87 
12% 


» 100°. 


129 
a6 
81 
93% 
915 
96% 

101% 


190% 
81% 


99% 


NOTE: All bond footnotes shown on page 28 
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1958 —- NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1958 


January February March April May June July August September Octeber November 


BONDS lew High Low High Low High Lew High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High Lew High Low High 


United 6teel Works Corp— 
6%e sinking fund deb series A__1947 
1, pasented.. 1947 
6%e sinking fund mtge series A_1951 
646s assented. ......_.-.....1951 
sinking fund mtge ser C..1951 
C%s5 assented —-. ssiaiineavailhnig esta d ‘ ; . —— ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Participating certificates 4728...1968 f 8 , 2! } c 2 897%. 90 90 90 
Vanadium Corp of America 3'ss..1969 G : ; ‘ ; » aie 105 105 3 

4%4e conv subord debentures.__.1976 3) 9: 9% } 5 94 93 97 94°%4 
Virginia Eiec & Power— 

ist & ref mtge 2%4s series E_.1975 

ist & refunding 3s series F__..1978 

ref mtge 2’%ss ser G-_._.....1979 : 
ref mtge 2%ss ser H _.~~-1980 | 4 . 
ref mtge 3%ss series I._..-.1981 9 ; ‘ 84 

ref mtge 3%<s series J_..--.1982 : 7 ‘ 7 it : 841 BE 85 
‘a & Southwest ist gtd 55-2002 ‘ ‘ 100 100%, 100 100 97 97 97 

eousolidated 6 1% . _ . « ; ; : \ 
tnjan Ry 3s serie poventnivan ge 3 ; 66 86 6 86! a6 86! &4 B5)4 84! &5 84! 35 b ; 82 83". 83 

iten & ref M 3%s ser C..1973 ‘ . ‘ ; 90'. 90's 90's 91! 94! ; s 

series FP ..- 1983 , 99 100 10042 100! ; 

6s suverd income debenture 2008 ; as ae 111 
Waves RR-— 

General mortgage 4s series A____1981 ; iS 6 52 a 641% 66's G66%% 64°, 67% } 5s 55's 68 64°4 65%. 66 6« 6712 71 

Genera. mortgage 4'4s ser B_.--1991 65 65 : 6" 64 6632 65'2 67 6432 69% é » 65! 65'2 67 64 66 67 

ist mtge 3'4s series B 76 78 78 ie 80's 80! 60 617% 6142 82% : 3142 B142 81's 8142 80 201% 80 
Warren RR ist & ref gtd 32s — 7 ‘ 50 537; 5342 5342 51 51 é f 50 50'4 501% 50 i 
Washinzton Terminal 2%s ser A..1970 ae : “ . : 3 61 
Vestchester Lighting 342s... 1967 ‘ 10012 102%4 100'2 2 101°%% 102° 102 102°%,4 

Gen mige 3s gtd_.......___.__1979 “ _ - : o ‘ ‘ . os : 
West Penn Electric 312s....---.1974 ; 91 91 , 9313 93% 93% 93% 934% 933 - 89 91 91 
West Penn Power 3'2s series 1_..-1966 ‘ 101/2 102%, 101 10144 102'2 102% 103 102 103 2 91> 101 99 100', 977% 100 . S7%% 98! 97; 
West Bhore Ist 4s guaranteed.___2361 y 5’ 52 54 48 f 48 53 48'—_ 51 50 53% 5 53 Sl'z 54?! 52 57 54 5614 5415 58 541 

@ reaisterec iil eteelin waatinninae 50? 52 54 7 : 46 53! 47*%s 50 4872 52 v2 51’. 54 515. 56% 2 535% 55 541: 5712 54 
Western Maryland Ry Co-- 

@s series A . —— -..-- 1968 2s | 96% 97 937 97! 94 f 9642 97} 97 99°4 98? 812 100 96°, 99 96°, 97 S644 977% 9G 

ist mortgage 3? series C ~-1979 . 91°4 91%% . 91*, 91 91 91 91 

5 deventure 1982 24 103 3 3 2) 3 2°4 103 103% 104 234 104! 100 104 100%, 104" 104%, 104%, 104'2 

Pacific RR 3%ss ser A_.--1981 ‘ , 8 8 : ; aie 7 
Geberntures ; 1984 5 8 712 «Bs 454, ; ; B6 90 872 B91; 3 . oF 91% 957% 941— 95 95 95 
Westinghouse Electric 2°¢s_.-_--__1971 ‘ ; 89 } 1 92 90 90 90 
Westonalia United Electric Power 

ict mortgage Gs 1958 
Wheeltne & Lake Erie RR 

General ref M 2%48.~..-~~.- ~-~1992 . 2 a , F 
Wheeling Steel ist series 244s C..1970 9: 96 ? 94 9015 92 90 9114 ; 93! 94 ‘ G47 92 921: a0 91 39 

ist- mortgage 3'48 series D 1967 $2 92 94! 95 94 94 c ; 97 97 7 97 ; 931, 93', a2 

3%46 cony debentures.__.__._.._1975 Ge 9512 1% ©2342 94% 91%, 931% 94! 991 3 103 107! 103° 
Whirlpool Corp— 

3%s sinking fu debentures___1980 - ; o1: 91°; 91 92! 921, 9234 92! 92! : } 81 
Wiison & Co 35... : _._1958 c9, 99% ‘ 69 99 nn ame a‘ 98 992; 981, b te, og 
Winston-Salem S B ist 4s_...-.-.1960 99'2 100%, ' ; 100°, 100°; 101 101 ‘ od 101 101 ud , 99 
Wisconsin Central RR Co 

let mortgage 4s series A ...2004 634, 6474 E 1 2 5 ; 58°s 63 ; 582 597, 3314 : 631, 

ist gen mige inc 4's series A_.2029 62 6 ; ; : 3 i2 f 43 44}. § 45 oe 5 5 527% 
Wisconsin Electric Power 2°ss.._.1976 ic 86 BL ’ "3 3 315 : < , ’ 79 

First mortcage 276s... ..- 1979 / ‘ E J e 5s 
Wisconsin Public Service 3445-.-.1971 941. 944% 94'2 5 71% 714 > 96%2 97 c c 333 5 < ‘ 9435 
Yonkers Electric Light & Power— 

REE ne ee 


@ Deferred aelivery ssle. t Odd-lot sale. rCash sale. x Sold Ex-interest. 


90* 8812 9112 89'% 


"31 
7) 


101 102 2 98°% 100°%4 99 100 97 98 1, 975_% 98), 


66 BS 


Service * Basic analysis * Market facilities 


INGER, BEAN & MACKIE, Inc. 


40 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-9000 NY 1-1825 & 1-4844 


FIRM TRADING MARKETS 
IN OVER 400 STOCKS 


Direct Wires to 
Reynolds & Co., Philadelphia Burton J. Vincent & Co., Chicago 


Evans MacCormack & Co., Los Angeles Stone & Youngberg, San Francisco 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc., Dallas Saunders, Stiver & Co., Cleveland 





